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THE 


BRITANNIC 


MAGAZINE, 


OR ENTERTAINING REPOSITORY or 


HEROIC ADVENTURES, 


AND MEMORABLE EXPLOITS. 


SKETCH or Tut REIGN or KING CANUTE, 


ANUTE TrE GREAT, King 
( of Denmark and England, ſuc- 

ceeded his father Sweyn in the 
firſt kingdom about the year 1014. 
He began his reign with atfempting 
to recover England and Norway, 
both which had revolted from his 
father. The Engliſh had recalled 
their fugitive king Ethelred, and 
ſeemed determined to throw off the 
Daniſh yoke. Canute appeared with 
a flect off the eaſtern coaſt, and ſet 
on ſhore the Engliſh hoſtages, after 
cutting off their hands and noſes, 
The invaſion of Olaus King of Nor. 
way, obliged him fora time to return 


to Denmark ; but, having repelled 
that attack, he reſumed hoſtihties 
againſt England, and ravaged great 


pf the ſouthern coaſt. Here he 


was joined by the traitor Duke Edric, 


and Prince Edmond was obliged to 
retire before them. Ethelred dying 
ſoon after, that prince, under the 
name of Edmond Ironſide, fucceeded 
to the Engliſh throne. He gallantly 
contended againſt Canute and his 
confederates ; and, even after lofing 
two conſiderable battles, Kept fuch 
a countenance, that Canute conſent- 
ed to a treaty, dividing the Kingdom 
between them. 
Vol. X. No. 131. 


Edmond, being murdered in 1017 
by the treachery of Edric, Canute, 
partly by force, and partly by arti. 
fice, obtained the ſucceſſion to the 
whole kingdom from the aſſembled 
ſtates, His firſt meaſures were to 
ſecure himtelt by the reward of his 
partiſans, and the removal of many 
whom he ſuſpected to be his foes. 
He put todeath many of the Engliſh 
nobility who had deſerted their na- 
tive ſovereign, and among the reſt 
the perfidious Edric. He alſo im- 
poſed heavy taxes on the people, 
in order to raife ſums for the Pay» 
ment of his Daniſh troops; and le- 
vied a large mulct upon London, 
which had long reſiſted his power. 
It is worthy of commemoration, that 
in one of Canute*s ſieges of this city, 
he practiſed the ſpirited manœ uvreof 
making a new Channel for the Thames 
in order to bring his ſhips above 
London-bridge. 

After theſe rigours, deemed ne. 
cellary in a new and foreign reiga, 
Canute wiſely attempted ro conci— 


liate the minds of the Engliſh by a 
juſt and beneficent government. He 
reſtored the Saxon cuſtoms, made no 
diſtinftion between Danes and Eng- 
lich in the diſtribution of juſtice, 
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carefully protected life and proper- 
ty, and ſent back to Denmark as 
many of his followers as he could 
ſpare, while he incorporated the reſt 
with his new ſubjects. He ſecured 
himſelf againſt the interference of the 
Normans in favour of Edmond's 
children, by marrying Emma, filter 
of the Duke of Normandy. Omund 
King of Sweden, having, in conjunc— 
tion with Olaus, made an inroad 
upon his Daniſh dominions, Canute 
croſſed the ſcas, carrying with him a 
great body of Engliſh under Earl 
Godwin. Theſe in the night at- 
tacked and forced the Swediſh camp; 
and Canute, purſuing the blow, pe- 
netrated into Schonen, where he de— 
ſeated and flew in battle the Swediſh 
King. He afterwards by his intrigues, 
cauſed the expulſion of Olaus king 
of Norway, and poſleſied himſelf of 
his territories. 

Canute was now one of the great- 


. eſt ſovereigns in Europe, holding the 


kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and 
England, and having rendered Swe. 
In this ſtate of proſ- 
perity, his enlarged mind became 
ſenſible of the vanity of the moſt 
ſucceſsful projects of ambition ; and 
while he was the object of univerſal 
reverence and admiration, he felt his 
own nothingneſs. This ſentiment he 
ſtrikingly diſplayed by an incident 
which is famous in moral ſtory. 
Some of his flatterers having one 


day extolled in the higheſt terms 


his greatneſs, as if nothing was be- 
yond its power, the monarch cauſed 


ON CRUELTY, 


a Chair to be ſet for him by the ſea. 
ſide as the tide was flowing, When 
the waves approached his feet, he 
aftected to command them to retire, 
and reſpect the lord of the ocean. 
Their diſobedience ſuggeſted a ſe. 
vere rebuke to his courtiers ; and he 
improved the leſſon by a pious ad- 
dreſs to that ſole Sovereign of the 
earth, whom the winds and the 
waves obey, and who controuls all 
the purpoſes of human pride and 
ambition. In conſequence of this 
way of thinking, Canute entered 
deeply into the devotion of the 
times, practiſed religious exerciſes, 
built churches, endowed monaſteries, 
enriched the clergy, and founded 
maſſes for the ſouls of thoſe ſlain in 
his bloody and unjuſt wars. He 
even made a pilgrimage to Rome, 
and reſided there a conſiderable time, 
during which he obtained privileges 
tor the Engliſh ſchool in that capital. 

On his return from Rome in 1031, 
he made an expedition againſt Mal. 
colm king of Scotland, who had re. 
fuſed to ay him homage for the 
county of -umberland, which he 
held under the Engliſh crown. On 
the appearance of Canute with an 
army on the borders, the Scottiſh 
king made an agreement, by which 
he yielded the point in diſpute. 
Canute lived in peace four years af. 
terwards, reſpected and obeyed by 
all his ſubjects, and died at Shafteſ. 
bury in 1035, leaving his dominions 
betwixt his three ſons, Sweyn, Ha- 
rold, and Hardicanute, 
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From the EN Y LO apia Loxnpingnsts.] 


F all the monſtrous paſſions and 
opinions which have crept into 
the world, there is none ſo wonder- 
ful, as that thoſe who profeſs the 
com non name of Chriſtians, ſhould 


purſue each other with rancour and 


hatred, for differences in the way of 
following the example of their Sa- 
viour. 

It ſeems ſo natural that all who 
purſue the ſteps of any leader ſhould 
form themſelves after his' manners, 
that it is impoſſible to account 
for effects ſo different from what we 


might expect from thoſe who pro- 
feſs themſelves followers of the hiF#h. 
eſt pattern of meekneſs and charity, 
but by aſcribing ſuch effects to the 
ambition and corruption of thoſe 
who are ſo audacious, with ſouls full 
of fury, to ſerve at the altars of the 
God of peace, But what ſeems moſt 
aſtoniſhing is, that thoſe who have 
been bleſſed with the knowledge of 
the true God, who is repreſented to 
us under the endearing characters, 


«The Fatherof mercies,” and“ God 


of all conſolation,” ſhould notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding be influenced by ſo diabo. 
lical a ſpirit; ſhould pretend they 
are pleaſing the Maker of mankind, 
while they are deſtroying his works 
in the moſt cruel and barbarous man- 
ner; not for treaſonable practices, 


nor for atrocious crimes, or being bad 


members of the community; but for 
mere difference in opinion, in what 
ſhall be deemed the moſt proper 
form of Chriſtian worſhip, or in what 
ſhall conſiſt the articles of our 
belief. 

In the diſtrict of Thoulouſe, in 
France, the Albigenſes, who had ſe— 
parated from the church of Rome, 
were very numerous: the pope ſent 
his legate to make inquiſition againſt 
them; and wrote to Philip, the 
French king, to ſuppreſs them by 
force; and promiſed remitfion of all 
ſins, to whomioever would take up 
arms againſt them and deſtroy them, 
Raymond earl of Thoulouſe was ex- 
communicated by the pope, and his 
country given to whoever would 
ſeize it. A cruſade, or army of 
croſs.bearers, was raiſed, who at- 
tacked the heretics, (as they were 
called,) took their cities, filled all 
places with ſlaughter and blood, and 
burnt many whom they took priſon— 
ers. In 1209 Biterre was taken by 
them, and all the inhabitants, with- 
out regard to age or ſex, cruelly 
put to the ſword ; and the city burnt 
to the ground. And though there 
were many catholics in it, the abbot 
Ciſteaux cried out,“ Slay them all, 
for the Lord knows who are his ;” 
on which the ſoldiers butchered 
them without mercy. Circatlone was 
alſo deſtroyed, and the captive he- 
retics put to death by the moſt hor- 
rible inventions. This was their 
conſtant practice wherever their 
arms were ſucceſsful, tormenting, 
burning, and burying alive, all they 
took captive. They indeed only 
hanged Aymeric, a nobleman. and 
governor of La Vaur, and beheaded 
eighty of leſs degree: to Girarda, 
Aymeric's ſiſter, they were ſo oblig- 
ing as only to throw her into a pit, 
and cover her alive with ſtones; 
while at Pulcra Vallis, after many 
indignities and cruel treatment, they 
burnt 400 and hanged 50 more. At 


Caſires de Termis, they put Ray- 
mond, lord of the place, into jail, and 
then burnt before his eyes, in one 
large fire, his wife, ſiſter, and maiden 
daughter, with ſome other ladies 
who refuſed to embrace the Romiſh 
faith, 

In 1534, the French king, FrancisT. 
ordered an inquilition to be made. at 
Paris againſt the proteſtants; ſome 
of whom were diſcovered by inform- 
ers, others apprehended on ſuſpicion 
and put to the torture, and both 
ſorts burned after a very barbarous 
manner; for, being tied to a pulley, 
they were occaſionally drawn up a 
great height, then let down into the 
fire, and preſently after ſnatched up 
again; atter torturing them in this 
manner for ſome time, the execu- 
tioner cut the rope, and they drop- 
ped into the flames, and were con- 
ſumed. Thoſe who were thought 
to be more learned than the reſt, had 
their tongues cut out, and were then 
brought to the ſtake and burned. 

In England, likewiſe, the proteſt- 
ants have had a ſhare in the cruelties 
practifed by the Komith church: 
tor, upon Queen Mary's coming to 
the crown, all the ſanguinary penal 
laws were revived; and, in the ſpace 
ot five years and tour months, which 
that bloody woman reigned, there 
were burnt and roaſted for their re- 
ligion, five biſhops, twenty-one di- 
vines, eight gentlemen, eighty-four 
artificers, ene hundred huibandmen, 
ſervants, and labourers, twenty-iix 
Wives, twenty widows, nine Virgins, 
two boys, and two infants; ſixteen 
perithed in jails, and twelve were 
buried in dung-hills. Others affirm, 
that, in the two firit years of the 
perſecution, in 1555, eight hundred 
were put to death. Had Mary lived, 
the ſame barbarous tragedy would 
have been acted in Ireland. 

But the moit ſhocking of all acts 
of fanaticiſm, with which the faith. 
ful page of hiſtory hath yet been 
ſullied, appears to be the Pariſian 
ſlaughter, or maſſacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew's day. 

In 1572, in the reign of Charles 
IX. numbers of the principal pro. 
teſtants were invited to Paris, under 
a ſolemn oath of ſafety, to celebrate 
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the marriage of the King of Navarre 
with the French king's ſiſter ; viz. 
the King of Navarre's mother, Co- 
ligni, admiral of France, with many 
other nobles. The queen-dowager 
of Navarre, a zealous proteſtant, 
was poiſoned by a pair of gloves be- 
fore the marriage was ſolemnized; 
and on the 24th of Auguſt, 1572, 
being St. Bartholomew's day, about 
the morning twilight, upon the toll 
of the bell of the church of St. Ger. 
main, the maſſacre began. The ad- 
miral Coligni was baſely murdered 
in his houſe, and then thrown out of 
the window to gratify the malice of 
the Duke of Guiſe: his head was 
afterwards cut off, and ſent to the 
King and queen-mother; and his 
body, after a thouſand indignities 
offered to it, was hung up by the 
feet on a gibbet. After this, the 
murderers ravaged the whole city of 
Paris, and butchered above ten 
thouſand perfons of all ranks. An 
horrible ſcene, ſays Thuanus, when 
the very ſtreets and paſſages reſound- 
ed with the groans of thoſe who 
were dying, and the ſhrieks of ſuch 
as were juſt going to be murdered ; 
the bodies of the flain thrown out of 
the windows; the courts and cham- 
bers of the honſes filled with them; 
the dead bodies of others dragged 
through the ſtreets, their blood run- 
ning down the channels in ſuch 
plenty, that torrents ſeemed to emp- 
ty themſelves into the neighbouring 
river; and, ina word, an innnume- 
rable multitude of men, women with 
child, maidens, and children, were 
all involved in one common deſtruc- 
tion; and the gates and entrances of 
the king's palace all beſmeared with 
blood. The queen-mother, Catha— 
rine de Medecis, came to the window 
to enjoy the dreadful ſcenes that were 
acting in the ſtreets; and the king, 
ſecing the proteſtants who lodged on 
the other ſide of the river flying for 
their lives, called for his long gun, 
and fired upon them. In the ſpace 
of three or four days, many thou- 
ſands were deſtroyed in the city of 
Paris, by the moſt cruel deaths 
which malice itſelf could invent. 
Peter Ramus, profeſſor of philoſophy 
and mathematics, after being robbed 


of all he had, his belly being firſt 
ripped open, was thrown out of a 
Window. This ſo much affected 
Denis Lambin, the king's profeflor, 
that, though a zealous Aus he 
died of terror. The firſt two days 
the king denied it was done by 
his orders, and threw the whole 
blame on the houſe of Guiſe: but, 
on the 28th of Auguſt, he went to 
the parliament, avowed it, was com- 
plimented upon it, and directed a 
proceſs againſt Admiral Coligny, by 
which he was ſtigmatized as a trai— 
tor. Two innocent gentlemen ſut. 
tered as his accomplices in a pre— 
tended plot againſt the life of the 
king, in order to ſet the crown on 
the head of the Prince of Condé. 
They were executed by torch light, 
and the king and the qucen-mother 
(with the King of Navarre, and the 
Prince of Cond: by force) were ſpec- 
tators of this horrid fact ; and they 
alſo aſhited at the jubilee to thank 
God for the execution of ſuch an 
infamous deſign. 

From Paris the maſſacre ſpread 
throughout the kingdom, In the city 
of Meaux they threw above tw: 
hundred into jail; and after they 
had raviſhed and killed a great num 
ber of women, and plundered the 
houſes of the Proteſtants, they exe. 
cuted their fury on thoſe they had 
impriſoned ; and, calling them our 
one by one, they were killed in cold 
blood like ſheep in a market; the 
bodies of ſome were flung into 
ditches, and others into the river 
Maine. At Orleans they murdered 
above five hundred men, women, 
and children, and enriched them— 
ſelves with their ſpoil. The ſame 
cruelties were exerciſed at Angers, 
Troyes, Bourges, La Charité, and 
eſpecially at Lyons, where they in- 
humanly deſtroyed above eight hun- 
dred proteſtants, putting rapes about 
the necks of ſome, dragging them 
through the ſtreets, and throwing 
them, mangled, torn, and half dead, 
into the river. Jt would be endlets 
to mention the butcheries committed 
at Valence, Romaine, Rouen, &. 
It is aſſerted that above thirty thou- 
ſand ſouls periſhed on this dreadful 
occalion, And yet, as though r 
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had been the moſt heroic tranſaction, 
and pregnant with immortal glory, 
medals were ſtruck at Paris in com- 
memoration of it, 

If ſuch cruelties have been the 
reſult of bigotry and fanaticiſm 
among Chriſtians, we cannot wonder 
to find ſtill more horrible examples 
of cruelty amongſt the ancient Pa- 
gans and Jews, 

Commodus, the Roman emperor, 
when but twelve years old, gave a 
ſhocking inſtance of his cruelty at 
Centumcellæ, now called Civita 
Vecchia; when, finding the water 
in which he bathed ſomewhat too 
warm, he cominanded the perſon 
who attended the bath to be thrown 
into the furnace; nor was he fatished 
till thoſe who were about him pre- 
tended to have put his order into ex- 
ecution. After his fucceition to the 
empire, he equalled, it he did not 
exceed, in cruelty, Caligula, Donu- 
tian, and even Nero himſelt ; play- 
ing, we may ſay, with the blood of 
his ſubjects and fellow-creatures, of 
whom he cauſed great numbers to be 
racked and butchered in his pretence, 
merely for his diverſion. Hiſtorians 
relate many in{fances of his cruelty, 
very odd and monſtrous. He cauled 
one to be thrown to wild beaſts, for 
reading the lite oi Caligula, written 
by Suetonius; becauſe that tyrant 
and he had been born on the. jame 
day of the month, and in many bad 
qualities reſembled each other. See— 
ing one day a corpulent man paſs 
by, he immediat+ly cut him aſunder, 
partly to try his ſtrength, in which 
he excelled moit men, and partly 
out of curioſity, as kimfelt owned, 
to ſee his intrails drop out at once. 
He took pleaſure in cutting off a foot, 
and putting out an eye, of ſuch as he 
met in his rambles through the city; 
telling the former, after he had thus 
maimed them, by way of raillery, 
that they now belonged to the na- 
tion of the Monopodii; and the lat- 
ter that they were now become Lu- 
cenii, alluding to the words lufcinza, 
a nightingale, and % eu, one-eyed, 
Some he murdered becauſe they 
were negligently dreſſed ; others be- 
cauſe they ſeemed trimmed with 
too much nicety. He aſſumed the 


ters. 


name and habit of Hercules, appear- 
ing publicly in a hon's ſkin, with a 
huge club in his hand, and ordering 
ſeveral perſons, though not guilty of 
any crimes, to be diſguiſed like 
monſters, that by Knocking out their 
brains he might have a better claim 
to the title, the great deſtroyer of mon- 
In ſhort, the ſhedding of hu- 
man blood ſeemed to be his chief 
diverſion. 

Alexander Jannæus, prince and 
high-prieſt of the Jews, being af- 
fronted at the feaſt of tabernacles, a 
civil war enſued between him and 
his ſubjects. In the courſe of this 
war which continued for {ix years, 
Alexander, having taken a city 
wherein a great number had ſhut 
themſelves up, he carried eight hun- 
dred of them to Jeruſalem, and 
cauſed them all to be crucihed in 
one day, When they were fixed to 
the croſs, he ordered their wives? 
children to be brought out, and to 
have their throats cut before their 
tices, During this cruel execution, 
the high-prieſt regaled his wives and 
concubines, in a place from - which 
they ſaw all that paſſed ; and this 
tight was to them the principal part 
of the entertainment. Horrid gra- 
tihcation! 

Wretched and lingering was the 
puniſhment of crucifixion among the 
Romans and Jews, * Joſephus re- 
ports, that, whilſt the Roman wars 
continued in Jewry, paſſing by a 
place where certain Jews had been 
crucified three days before, he knew 
three of his friends among them; 
and, having obtained leave to re- 
move them, two died, but the third 
recovered, and lived long after. 

Piſo, the Roman general, had ſent 
two foidiers out foraging ; one of 
them returning without his compa- 
nion, Piſo, concluding he had mur— 
dered him, ordered the poor man to 
be hanged, While the executioner 
was preparing to diſpatch him, the 
other ſoldier, who had only ſtrayed 
a little out of the way, returned to 
the camp, to the great joy of the 
whole army. When the two ſol 


diers had embraced, the hangman 
brought them both to Piſo, thinking 
it would be a great pleaſure to him 

| that 
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that the life of an innocent man had 
not been ſacrificed. But this mon- 
ſter ordered them all three to be put 
to death, from the following diabo- 
lical train of reaſoning : the firſt ſol- 
dier becauſe he was alre Ady con- 
demned; the ſecond, becauſe by 
ſtraggling abroad he U. id cauſed his 
fellow's death; and the hangman, 
becauſe he had not obeyed the or- 
ders of his general. Montargncs E 


Jays. 


Shocking it is, that whichſoever 
way we turn our eyes, we are ſtill 
preſented with ſcenes of inhumanity 
and cruelty. We ſce innumerable 
examples in antiquity, many 1n the 
middle ages, and ſome even in our 
own times. The torture was abo 
lifhed but laſt year in Ruſſia; and 
impalements are ſtill uſed in Tur- 
key; and even towards flaves and 
domeſtics in ſome ef the Chriſtian 
ſettlements abroad ; particularly in 
Batavia and Surin un. The emperor 
Mahmoud, often practiſed what he 
thought to be the ſevereſt torment, 
which was to have the offending 


party cut in two by a ſingle blow of 


a ſcymitar, about the di; phragm, 
and juſt above the ſtomach ; thus he 
thought a man muſt die two deaths, 
both parts being ſeen full of life, and 


quivering for ſome time after, as if 


in extreme torment. 
torments to look 


Butthegreateſt 
upon, are not al. 
ways the hardeſt to be endured. 
Much more horrible were thoſe 
which the fame emperor uſed againſt 
certain lords of Epyrus, whom he 
cauſed to be {lowly flead all over, 
in which agony they lived a fort- 
night. Crœſus cauſed a gentleman 
who had revolted againſt him, to be 
led to a cloth-worker's ſhop, and 
there ſcraped and tortured with the 

carders and teazels till he died. 
George Sechel, leader of a revolt in 
Polina, was defeated by the way- 
wode of Tranſylvania, and taken 
priſoner, He was for three days 
tied to a wooden horſe, expoſed to 
the tortures any man migut think 
proper to inflict upon him, during 


all which time the reſt of the pri- 


ſoners were kept from any kind of 
food; then his brother, for whoſe 
ſafety only he had intreated, was 
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forced to drink his blood; and 
twenty of his molt favoured captains 
were compelled to feed upon his 
fleſh, which they were forced to 
tear off with their teeth, from his 
living and agomzing body, and iwal- 
low. When he was dead, the reſt 
of his body und intrails were boiled, 
and given for food to the re ſidue of 
his ſtarving followers. See Montargne's 
F. [Jays. 


An act of crueity, ſomewhat fi- 
milar to the practices of the noted 
Mrs. Brownrigo, was detected and 


puniſhed, only in March 1802, at 
Glaſrow. It Was there fully proved 
before a crowded court, that Mrs. 
M*Lellan, aſſiſted by her niece, and 
two girls in her ſervice, had been in 
the practice, for lever ral months 10 
6 ether, of exerciſing the moſt atro- 
ous cruelties upon a poor orphan 

zirl, on pretence of her neglecting 
+ work that ſhe burnt her on al. 
molt every part of the body with 
red-hot tongs, held the ſoles of her 
feet to the grate, lathed her with a 
knotted rope and a horſe-w hip, to 
the effuſion of her blood; and ſome— 
times carried her e ruelty ſo far as to 
throw herring-brine upon the wounds 
to make them ſmart. The poor vie- 
tim at laſt made her eſcape from the 


huuſe, and having obtained admit. 
lion into the infirt wh; ary at Glaſgow, 
the mogiſtrates were made acquaint- 


ed with her caſe, and directed the 
procurator fiſcal to inftitute the pro- 
{ecution, 

Let us, however, not conclude 
from the foregoing inſtances, that 
Cruelty is a prop erty of human na- 
ture. No, it is only an excre{cence 
Gf it: for who would. argue from 
the natural or acquired hardneſs and 
inſenſibility of a few miſcreants, to 
the temper and texture of the whole 
ſpecies? A Nero or a Caligula, are, 
in reality, not the rule of nature, 
but the exception of it: and not- 
withſtanding theſe untoward appear- 
ances, which ariſe from the very na- 
ture of liberty and virtue; an ex- 
act and thorough enquiry into the 
tormation of the human mind, would 
convince every unprejudiced per- 
ſon, that all thoſe qualities which 
are truly original and 1aherent, are 


beneficial 
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beneficial and ſalutary; and that 
ſuch as are of a contrary tendency 
are adventitious and accidental; 
The heart of man 1s naturally diffu— 
five, its kind wiſhes ſpread abroad 
over the face of the creation, and 
thouſands there are who delight in 
nothing fo much as in doing good: 
but, as the ſame water which at one 
time flows along in gentle ſtreams, 
oladdening a thouſand fields in its 
progreſs, may at another be congenl- 
ed in ice; ſo pity, benevolence, and 
even humamty, may be irozen in 
the mind, and by the prevailing 
force of ſome contrary qualities, be 
reſtrained in their operation. 1 hete 
examples, therefore, are not without 
their uſe; they place before us in 
the ſtrongeſt light, the deplorable 
condition of men, when the voice of 
reaſon and conſcience is not attended 


to, or when man 1s left to himſelf 
unreſtrained, and given over to the 
impulle of ungoverned paſſions. 
1 hey ſhew us likewiſe, the neceſſity 
of correcting thoſe errors of educa- 
tion, which may generate in parti— 
culars the ſame barbarous foirit, 
and of checking every inclination to 
hardneſs of heart and exceſſive anger, 
leſt it ſhould ſwell into revenge, and 
revenge ſhould prompt us to cruelty. 
Children, perhaps, ought not to be 
allowed to ſee even the brnte crea- 
tion put to death, or to ſport with 
the miſeries of animals; much leſs 
ought they to he witneſles of the 
dying agonies of unhappy convicts, 
for tear it ſhould degenerate into an 
intenſibility to human pains; Or ac- 
cuſtom them to behold blood and 
ſlaughter with unpitying eyes. 
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T5 General Aſſembly of St. 
Domingo met on the 16th of 
April, 1790, at the town of St. 
Marc. It was compoſed of 213 mem- 
bers, of whom the city of Cape 
Francois elected twenty-four, Port 
au Prince ſixteen, and Les Caves 
eight, Moit of the other parithes 
returned two repreſentatives each ; 
and it is allowed that, on the whole, 
the colony was fairly, fully, and re- 
ſpectably, repreſented. The pro— 
vincial afſemblics, however, conti- 
nued in the exercile of their func- 
tions as before, or appointed com- 
mittees to act during their inter- 
miſſion, 

The ſeſſion was opened by a. Gif. 
courſe from the pretident, wherein, 
after recounting various abuſes in 
the conititution and adminiſtration 
of the former colonial government, 
he pointed out ſome of the many 
great objects that ſeemed to require 
immediate attention: among others, 
he recommended the caſe of the mu- 
lattoes, and a melioration of the flaye 
laws. The aſſembly concurred in 
ſentiment with the orator; and one 
of their firſt meaſures was to relieve 
the people of colour from the hard— 
ſhips to which they were ſubject 
under the military juriſdiction, It 


was decreed, that in future no great- 
er duty ſhould be required of them 
in the militia than from the whites ; 
and the harſh authority, in particu- 
lar, which the king's hentenants, 
majors, and aides-major, command- 
ing inthe towns, exerciſed over thoſe 
people, was declared oppreſſive and 
illegal. Theſe acts of indulgence 
were certainly meant as the earneſt 
of greater favours, and an opening 
toconciliationand conceſſion towards 
the whole claſs of the coloured 
people. 

he general aſſembly proceeded, 
in the next place, to rectity ſome 
grofs abuſes which had long pre- 
'atled in the courts of judicature, 
confining themſelves, however, to 
ſuch only as called for immediate 
redreſs, their attention being chiefly 
directed to the great and intereſting 
object of preparing the plan tor the 
New Conſtitution, or ſyſtem of colo— 
nial government; a butineſs which 
employed their deliberations until 
the 28th of May. 

It conſiſted of ten fundamental 
poſitions, preceded by an introduc- 
tory diſcourſe or preamble (as uſual 
in the French deerees) wherein, 
among other conſiderations, it is 


ſtated as an acknowledged principle 
in 
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in the French cnnſtitution, that the 
right in the crown to confirm the 
acts of the legiſlature, is a preroga. 

tive, inherent and mcommunticable of 
courſe that it cannot be delegate a to 
a colonial governor, whoſe authority 
is precarious and ſub ordinate. 

That a decree of ſuch comprehen— 
ſiveneſs and magnitude ſhould have 
excited very general diſquiſition in 
the colony, and have produced miſ— 
repreſentation and clamour, even 
among men of very oppoſite ſenti— 
ments and tempers, is no way ſur— 
prifing. It muſt be allowed, that 
ſome of the articles are irreconcile- 
able to every juſt principle of colo- 
nial ſubordination, 

All that can be urged in extenua- 
tion, ſeems to be that the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe were novel, and 
the members of the colomal aflem- 
bly unexperienced in the buſineſs of 
legiſlation, That they had any ſe— 
rious intention of declaring the colo— 
ny an independent ſtate, in imitation 
of the Engliſh American 3 
it is impollible to believe. Neve 
theleſs, the decree was no ener 
promulgated, than this notion was 
induſtrioufſly propagated by their 
enemies, from one end of the colony 
to the other ; and when this report 
failed to gain belief, it was pretend- 
ed that the colony was fold to the 
Engliſh, and that 
the ge neral aſſembly had received 
and div ded among themſelves forty 
millions of livres as the purchale- 
money, 

If recent events had not demon- 
rated the extreme credulity and 
jeatous"temperof the French charac- 
ter, it would be difficult to believe 
that charges, thus wild and unſup— 
ported, could have made an im 
preſſion on the minds of any conſi— 
derable number of the people. So 
great, however, was the effect pro- 
duced by them, as to occalion ſome 
of the Weſtern pariſhes torecal their 
deputies; while the inhabitants of 
Cape Francois took meaſures ſtill 
more deciſive: they renounced obe 
dience to the general aſſembly, and 
preſented a memorial to the 3 
nor, requeſting him to dillolve 
forthwith ; declaring that they ef 


the members cf 
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adered the colony as loſt, unleſs he 
proceeded with the utmoſt vigour 
and promptitude, in depriving that 
body of all manner of authority. 
M. Peynier received this addreſs 
with ſecret ſatisfaction, It ſeemed, 
indeed, to be the policy of both par- 
ties to reject all forts of compromiſe 
by negociation; and there occurred 
at this juncture a circumſtance which 
would probably have rendered all 
negoctation abortive, had it been at. 
tempted, In the harbour of Port 
au Prince lay a ſhip of tlie line, cal- 
led the Leopard, commanded by M. 
Galiſſoniere. This officer, co-ope- 
rating in the views of Peynier and 
Manduit, made a ſumptuous enter. 
tainment for the partizans of thoſe 
gentlemen; and, by this, or ſome 
other parts of his conduct, gave of- 
fence to his ſailors. Whether theſe 
men had felt the influence of cor. 
ruption (as aſſerted by one party), 
or were actuated ſolely by one of 
thoſe unaccountable freaks to which 
ſeamen are particularly ſubject, the 
fact certainly is, that they withdrew 
their obedience from their hogs of. 
ficer, and declared themſelves to be 
in the intereſts of the colonial aſſem- 
bly! Their conduct became at length 
ſo turbulent and ſeditious, as to in- 
duce M. Galiſſoniere to quit the ſhip; 
whereupon the crew. gave the com- 
mand to one of the lieutenants. 'The 
aſſembly, perceiving the advantages 
to be derived from this event, (27th 
July,) immediately tranſmitted a 
vote of thanks to the ſeamen for 
their patriotic conduct, and required 
them, in the name of the law and the 
King, to detain the ſhip in the road, 
and wait their further orders. The 
lailors, gratified with this acknow- 
ledgment, promiſed obedience, and 
atiixed the vote of thanks on the 
main-maſt of the thip. Some parti— 
zuns of the aſſembly, about the 
fame time, took poſſeilion of a pow- 
der magazine at Leogane 
A civil war ſeemed now to be in- 
evitable. Two days after the vote 
of thanks had been tranſmitted from 
St. Marc's to the crew of the Leo- 
pard, M. Peynier ifſued a proclama. 
tion to diſſolve the general aſſembly. 
He charged the members with en. 
tertaining 
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tertaining projects of independency, 
and aſſerted that they had treache- 
rouſly polletſled themſelves of one 
of the king's ſhips, by corrupting 
the crew. He Pronounced the mem— 
bers, and all their adherents, traitors 
to their country, 'and enemies to the 
nation and the King: declaring that 
it was his intention to employ all 
the force he could collect to defeat 
their projects, and bring them to 
condign puniſhment ; he Called 
on all officers, civil and military, tor 
their co-operation and ſupport. 

His firit proceedings were directed 
againſt the committee of the weſtern 
provincial aſſembly. —This body 
held its meetings at Port au Prince, 
and in the exerciſe of its ſubordinate 
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functions, during the intermiſhon of 


that aſſembly, had manifeſted ſuch 
zealons attachment to the general 
aſſembly at St. Mare, as expoſed 
it; members to the reſentment of the 
governor and his party, It was de- 
termined therefore, at a council held 
the ſame day, to arreſt th vir perſons 
the following night, and NM. 
dnit undertook to Se the en- 
terprize. Having been informed that 
this committee held conſultations at 
midnight, he {elected about one hun- 
dred of his ſoldiers, and formed a 
{cheme to ſeize the members at their 
place of meeting. On arriving, huw- 
ever, at the ho ale, he and: it bro— 
tected by four hundred of the na- 
tional guards. A ſkirmiſh enſued; 
bat the Circumſtances; attending it 
are ſo variouliy related, that nv p 
eiſe account can be given of the par- 
ticulars; nor 15 it at 4 which 
party gave the firit fire, Nothing 
Further is certain ly known, than that 
two men were killed on. the part of 
the aſſembly, —that {ſeveral were 
wounded on both ſides, and that M. 
Mauduit returned without effecting 
ny purpole but that of {eizing, ad 
bearing away in triumph, the na- 
tional colours; a circumſtance yy nich 
afterwards coſt him his life. 

The general aſſembly, on receiv- 
ing inte lligence of this attack, and 
of the formidable preps 'Tations that 
were making for directing hoſtilitic 
againſt th -mſelves, furnmoned the e 
people from all parts of the colony, 
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to haſten, properly armed, to protect 
their repreſe: Katives; mot! of 
the inhubirants of the neighbouring 
pariſhes ob: The 
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ved te fam 


hip Leopard was brought from Port 
au Prince to St. Niarc's for the (ame 
purpoſe. Onthe Oth Hande che hort! 

ern provincial aftembiy joined the 
p: rtyofthe governor, end font to his 
suit Ce detachment froin the revus 
lar troops in that quarter, which was 
F | by a body of 200 people of 
colour. A mach greater force was 
collected t the lame time in the 
weſtern province by M. XNIauduit, 
and the prepartions on both fides 


threatened an obſtinite and bloody 
conflict : when. by one of thoſe On- 
derful eccentricities in the hunan 
mind, which are ſeldom diſpliyed 
except in times of public comino- 
tion, a ſtop was put to the imme— 
diate ſhedding of Flood, by the ſnd. 
den and unexpected determination 
of the era) allembly, to under. 

take a voyage to [ Vance, and juſtiſy 


their condt et to the king and the 
national aſſembly in perion. Their 
motives were thought the more 


laudable, as great part of the weit. 
ern and ſouthern provinces gave. a 
decided approbation of their con. 
duct, and armed in a very fhort 
time two thouſand men in their 
defence, which were in full march 
for Port au Frince. Their reſolu- 
tion, however, was fixed; and ac. 
cordingly, of about one hundred 
members, to which the colonial af. 
ſembly was reduced by {ckneſs and 
defertion, no lets - than eighty-five 
(of.whom fixty-four were fathers of 
families) actually embarked on-board 
the Leopard, and on the 8th of Au. 
ouſt their departure for Eu. 
proceedings which created 


took 
as much furprize in the governor 
and his party, as admiration and ap- 
plauſe among the people at large, 
Perfons of all ranks accompanied the 
members to the place of emburka. 
rion, pouring forth prayers tor their 
fuccets, and ſhed ding rears of fenfi. 
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bility and attection tor a conduct 
which was very generaliy confidered 
as a noble ee ot ſeit-dematl, and 
as ſignal an inſtince of nero:c virtue 


and Chriſtian fo! a ance, 
'S: 200 
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age has exhibited. A momentary 
calm followed this event :— the par- 
ties in arms appeared mutually diſ— 
poſed to ſubmit their differences to 
the wiſdom and juſtice of the king 


and the national aſſembly; and M, 
Peynier reſumed, though with 2 
trembling hand, the reins of go— 
vernment, 

[To be continued, 


TE IESTER. No. XV. 


HE elections and the balloons 
have furniſhed ample matter 

for this article ſince our laſt, 
Though Captain Sowden was but 
a private in the late atroſtatc ex pe— 
dition, he has certainly ſurpaſſed the 
commander-in-chiet in the minute— 
neſs and extraordinary Circumſtances 
of his details. Indeed, the expe- 
rience of all other atronauts furniſh 
nothing equal to the novelty of hes 
obſervations. If he has uſed the 
I:cenſe of a traveller, it mutt, how- 
ever be admitted that he has uſed 
it with ingenuity. Some of his re— 
marks are .oppolite to all paſt expe- 
riments of the fame nature ; but this 
is the age of wonders, and why may 
not the air have its revolutions as 
well as the earti? Captain Sowden, 
it appears, could at the height of 
15, ooo feet, nearly three miles, dil- 
tinguiſh, “ though his ſight is at all 
times rather weak,” not only the in- 
teriections of the country, and tlie 
croſs-roads, but even the ruts and 
furrows. A plain man would be 
inclined to aſk, how did it happen 
that Epping-foreſt appeared to him, 
as he aſſerts, no larger than a goo/e- 
de:rry-buſh ? Although Captain Sow- 
den exprelſes his hopes that the pub- 
lication of his narrative will ſave him 
the trouble of antwering any further 
enquiries; it is, on rhe contrary, 
very probable, that the enquiries 
will become ſtill more numerous than 
they have been. He has, untortu- 
nately for his own tranquillity, ha— 
zarded ſo many ſeeming paradoxes, 
and ſtarted ſo many doubttul points, 
that, ſince he has come before the 
public, the public may think them. 
{elves juſtified in calling for the va- 
rious explanarions which he is, no 
doubt, able and willing to give 

them. 

Garnerin, in his next expedition 
vs attended by his lady and a Tom 
cat. The latter gentleman deſcend. 


ed with the parachute, which is the 
firſt experiment of the Kind (I be- 
lieve) which has been made in this 
country. Every body expected with 
impatience the cat's account of the 
journey, to compare it with the cap- 
tain's; and Grimalkin has not di- 
appointed the public. He agrees 
perfectly with Capt. Sowden, that 
the iger they roſe from the earth, 
the clearer every thing was viſible. He 
obſerves, that the parlament-houſe 
appeared to him like a large rat-trap ; 
the treaſury-beach ftrewed with can. 
dle-ends and cheeſe-parmgs, and rats and 
mice fighting and ſquabbling for the 
delicious prey, He longed to be 
among them, and therefore willingly 
oftered to deſcend with the para- 
chute. Not being able to ſpeak 
Engliſh, he had a label tied to his 
neck, requeſting the perſons where 
he might deſcend, to conduct him: 
to Mr. Garnerin ; and, accordingly, 
ſeyeral diſputed the honour of being 
his guide. But the parachute and 
its appendages diſappeared in an in- 
ſtant, being ſeized and carried off by 
different people; not from a defire o/ 
plunder, but from pure polrteneſs in the 
Engliſh, that he might not expoſe 
his lite to fo much peril again, 

On Thurſday, the 12th of Angu{t, 
many thouſands repaired to Green. 
wich, to ſee the aſcenſion of an Fe. 
ff: ballcon, advertiſed by Mr, Barrett, 
proud that the navigation of the air, 
Wis not to be monopolized by a 
Frenchman, Much, however, was 
their difappointment, when notice 
was publithed by the bellman, as 
well as hand-bills, that Mr. Barrett 
could not fulfil his engagement with 
the public that day, as he had been 
difappointed in his materials; but 
that he ſhould certainly aſcend next 
day at three o'clock. The crowd, 
which was immenſe, bore the diſap.. 
pointment with unprecedented calm— 
nels. On Friday, notwithſtanding 

the 
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the event of the preceding day, the 
people again aſſembled in vaſt num— 
bers to enjoy the à roſtation of their 
countryman. At three o'clock, how- 
ever, the balloon was not even begun 
to be filled. But Captain Sowden, 
elated as he had been with his form- 
er journey, and ſtill more by the ap- 
plauſes beſtowed on his narration, 
and reſolved to acquire no leſs fame 
in the preparation than the navigation 
of balloons, took on himſelt the im- 
portant taſk. The difficulties, how- 
ever, were manifold, and continually 
increaſing: two bottles of vitriol 
were broken; there were not enough 
funnels, the filings of iron and vitriol 
were found to be extremely bad ; a 
hole was diſcovered in the balloon ; 
and, laſtly, the operators were very 
unſkilful. About eight o'clock it 
was about three-fourths filled, and 
Mr. Barrett, with Captain Sowden, 
and Mr. Maddox, (a brewer in Too— 
ley-ſtreet,) made the attempt; the 
balloon, however, remained ſtationa— 
ry; the ballaſt was thrown out, ſtill 
it was ſtationary; Mr. Maddox and 
Captain Sowden then went out, {till 
without effect; Mr. Barrett then 
boldly reſolving himſelf to brave the 
dangers of the air, exchanged the 
car for a child's cradle, and entered mw, 
but even yet the balloon remained 


obſtinately fixed to the ground. At. 


length, to appeaſe the indignant po- 
pulace, it was allowed to aſcend 
without paſſengers, which it did in a 
very awkward manner. After re— 
maining in the air for about twenty 
minutes, it deſcended ina field, called 
Bugſby's-hole, about three miles 
from Greenwich. 

About half paſt three o'clock, a 
large building adjoining to the en- 
trance of the ground fell in, at the 
time when there were about forty 

erſons on it, It was ſuppoſed by 
thoſe who obſerved the tall, that 
ſeveral muſt inevitably hg killed ; 
but providentially they were all get 
out of the ruins, without any limbs 
being broke, but a number ot ſevere 
bruites. 

M. and Madame Garnerin, like. 
wile Mr. Glaſsford, were on the 
ground, M. Garnerin ſmiled, and 
was ſeen to bite hrs thumb, Captain 


11 
Sowden is ſaid to have called ont, 
Ser, do you bile your thumb at me? Gar- 
nerin knew enough of Shakeſpeare 
juſt to reply, Se, [ bite my thumb, 

The well-known gang of London 
pickpockets infeſted the entrance to 
the ground, and plundered great 
numbers. Mr. Maddox had his 
pocket picked of five guineas on the 
ſcatfold. 

As the evening advanced, the mob 
on the outſide got noiſy, when Mr 
Andrade, (the gentleman in whoſe 
grounds Mr. B. was permitted to 
prepare his balloon, ) who neglected 
nothing that could keep them in 
good humour, provided a {mall band 
of muſic, which played ſeveral fa- 
vourite tunes on the ground, At 
ſeven o'clock the mob ſhewed again 
a diſpoſition to riot, and were guilty 
of the moſt ſhameful conduct, in 
breaking down the trees, and taking 
away the fruit by force; for the 
grounds now contained at leaſt 5000 
people, very few of whom had paid 
tor admiſſion, and they had entirely 
the upper hand of the conſtables and 
artillery-men. Several deſpcrate bat- 
tles took. place, in which the mob 
proved themſelves the ſtrongeſt; a 
celebrated bruiſer, and ſeveral others 
of that deſcription, were engaged in 
a conteſt with the conſtables, and at 
one time ſucceeded in reſcuing a man 
who had been taken into cuſtody for 
miſconduct, and at length every 
thing was left to their mercy. 

Of all thoſe who enjoyed the ſight 
of the aſcenſion of the balloon, none 
viewed it with half the extacy that 
Mr. Andrade did, for with it he got 
rid of a heavy load of anxiety and 
care, The ſpectators vented their 
fury, when they found the balloon 
was gone without any body in it, by 
deſtroying the car, and ſome netting, 
and other things employed in filling 
the balloon, We cannot too much 
lament the injury ſuſtained by this 
gentleman, (Mr, Andrade,) for his 
good. nature. 

It was a very proper ſymbol to 
attach a cradle to the air balloon; 
none but c/:/dren could be amuſed 
more than once with a ſpectacle 
which aids no philoſophical purpoſe, 
and caules ſo much vice, pilfering, 
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and idleneſs, not to ſpeak of the un- 
avoidable accidents which reſult 
from aſſembling the multitude of 
our immenſe metropolis. 

The yawn of the Abbs 
upon the reading of the laſt conſti. 
tution, an the 2 ile of M. Garnerin 
at Barrett's balloon, are of the fame 
family, however different their fea- 
tures. The fate, however, of the 
conflitutron materially differs from 
that of the balloon, as the latter was 
not able to cevate one individual over 
the heads of the rift of the people. 

Upon the whole, we ſuppoſe this 
uſeleſs amuſement will ro on till 
ſome unlucky wight breats his neck; 
and then we tholl * ye a truce, 

The E „ ECT 1. 

At Meuter, the 12 — appears. 
Mr. Fox and Lord Gardner, are re. 
turned. The unſuccefsful car 14d de 
was a Mr. Graham, an auctioneer in 
Chancery-lane. The public are in- 
debted to him for a vait deal of 
mirth. On his firſt appearance, he 
was well ſupported by thi * populace, 
He ſaid, if he had the hononr ct 
being elected one of their members, 
his tuture life ſhould peak his gra- 
titnde, No language, no words could 
convey what he felt. Be ke none 
ſo ſtrong as thoſe uſed by Mr. dhe— 
ridan, when he aich, pon a certain 
occaſion, that words were never fo muck 
wanted, (A roar of laughter, and the 
orator ahpρu A agitated. He mould 
wear the paper containing the report 
of that obſervation, near his heart. 
He ſtood up as the independent can— 
didate for the favour od the electors 
of Weſtminſter, the friends of both 
parties did all in their power to preſs 
him back, but the electors ſhould 
find he was dtermanedto ſupport their 
liberties, and nothing ſhould deter 
him. ( More laughter than before. Well 
aid auttlonerr, hnock EM down El Should 
he be choſen their repreſentative, 
he would conſtantly attend his duty 
in parliament. All his conſtituents 
ſhould have free accels to him, and 
he would obey their inſtructions, 
He would neither accept of place, 
penſion, or preterment he would 
ſupport reform in parliament 5 and, 
when. his conſtituents deſired to 
withdraw the truſt repoſed in him, 


Syeyes, 


« ] hereby undertake,” ſaid he, pul. 
ling a paper out of his pocket, “ to 
reſtore it pure and unſullied as I re- 
ceived it, As witneſs my hand and 
ſeal, this zth day of July, in the 
forty-ſecond year of the reign of our 
Sovereign Lord, George the Third, 
by the grace of God, King of the 
United Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
Ec. and in the year of our Lord, 
1802.”-—( Every one was convulſed with 
laughter ; even the gravity of Mr. Fox 
COU! iT not withſtand | "Fuck an wrref/table 
provocaiive to mirth. ne continued 
— Various threats had been made to 
intimidate him, but he ſhould difre- 
gard them. He had been as long in 
buſineſs as his opponent had been in 
paritameont, and he defied any one to 
1:npeach his character. He con- 
cats veg? it no diſgrace to the electors 
of Weſtin inſter to ſend a man of bu- 
linefs to parliament. e had been 
brought up under a worthy Alder. 
man 1 who, though an vp. 
holſterer, had riſen to the higheſt ho. 
nNours, ind had filled the civic chair. 

If Mr. Skinner was fit to be lord. 
mayor, why was not he, Mr. Gra- 
ham, fit to be a member of parlia- 
ment. He reſted ſatisfied with the 
hope that the Electors would perſe— 
vere in his favour.--(Shouts and peals 
laughter continued for ſome time. Se— 
veral of ihe electors called upon the candi- 
date to read a few pages from one of hts 
catalogues. 

Very few voters appeared in fa— 
vour of the new candidate, who 
feemed much diſſatisfied. He ſaid it 
was of no uſe for him to ſtay there if 
the electors would not vote for him— 
he thrice got up with a view to with. 
draw his pretenſions, and thrice, en— 
couraged by the plaudits without, 
altered his mind. At laſt he ex- 

claimed, '©* By G— the poll ſhall go on.“ 
Riot, noiſe; and confuſion, were the 
order 1 day till four o' clock, 
when the poll cloſed. 

At Nottingham, Mr. Coke and Mr. 
Warren offered themſelves as candi— 


dates, and polled a few votes each, 


when the lower claſſes, together with 
the democratic party and the corpo. 
ration, put a ſtop to it, ſtating Mr. 
Birch's intention to come N : 
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he did fo, and was received with ac. 
clamations by the popul-ce. On the 
firſt four days of the poll the mob 
was very outrageous, one man being 
nearly killed, one or two ſtripped 
quite naked, and many hurt, On 
the ſixth day's poll Mr. Coke de- 
manded protection from the military ; 
they were called in, when Mr. Birch 
refuſed to proceed, and ihe mayor 
and aldermen ordered them away. 
In the evening Eirch's party, elated 
with ſucceſs, went to the inn where 
Mr, Coke's committee were litting. 
Birch's party inſulted them and 
others of Coke's friends, and both 
parties defended themſelves with 
ſtones, while the committee retregted 
into the inn, Coke's friends were 
ſoon driven away, and the fury of 
the mob turned towards the com- 
mittee; and fo vigorous was the af. 
ſault, that they were neceſſitated to 
fire on them five times with ſhot, 
&c. and ten with powder only to in- 
timidate them. The ſoldiers now 
were called in to quell the tumult, 
and peace was reſtored. Mr. Birch 
iſſued a hand- bill, requeſting them 
(his conſirtuents) to conduct them- 
ſelves in the /ame peaceable and orderly 
manner they had hitherto done, He was 
elected; and Mr. Coke means to 
petition parliament. 

In Meddieſex, the circumſtances 
were very limilar. Mr. Alainwaring, 
like Mr. Coke, was turned out; 
Mr. Mainwaring, like Mr. Coke, was 
obliged to retire before the poll was 
cloſed ; and on his return to town 
from Brentford was daily eſcorted 
by a guard of honour—the high con- 
ſtable ani a party of police officers 
on hor;eback - Such confuſion and 
mobbing, and voters Without free- 
holds, have not been ſeen ſince the 
days of lohn Wilkes. But we muſt 
carefully diſtinguiſh between the 


meb and the prople! Mr. Smith, of 


Brentford, Pad his windows broke: 
ſome perfons ie that this was 
done by a mob, and that Mr. Byng, one 
of the ſucceſsful candidates, had en- 
couraged them. Mr. Byng obſerved 
the next day, that, with reſpect to 
hrmjelf, he would not deign to anſwer 
fo unfonnded a calumny ; and, with 
reſpect to the epithet by which thoſe 


— 


about him were deſcribed, he muſt 
ſay that he had been ſurrounded by 
the peeple of that county, and not by 
a mob, as the newſpapers falſely al. 
ſerted. Sir Francis Burdett alſo, the 
other ſucceſsful candidate, like Mr. 
Birch at Nottingham, ſaid, that he 
truſted the conduct of his friends 
would be marked by the /ame candour 
and peaceable demeunour that had hitherto 
diſtinguiſhed them. 

At Durham, a man extremely 
drank was coming towards the huſ- 
tings, as was ſuppoſed, to poll. An 
agent of each party, Tay/or and Whar- 
ton, took hold each of an arm, and 
claimed him as a friend. The man 
was ſo intoxicated he could not ex- 
plain himſelt; each party took his 


ſilence for conſent, and his arms were 


in danger of being torn off; for, ſe- 
veral of each party now came up to 
diſpute the poſlciſtion of him. At 
length he fell down inſenſible in the 
mud; a pitched battle was fought 
over his body, which laſted for a 
conſiderable time; till at length re. 
covering a little, the poor man 
bawled out, that 4c had polled already?! 
No leſs than five candidates were 
put in nomination for Briſtol, and 
much ſerious conteſt appeared likely 
to prevail. Mr. Hobhouſe, how. 
ever, declined the poll. The Right 
Hon. C. Bragge, Sir F. M. Eden, 
Mr. Baillie, and a Ale Cambrian 
hero, ycleped David Lewis, ſtarted. 
Sir F. M. Eden, on learning the 
ſtrength of Mr. Baillie, left the field 
to the other three candidates, with. 
out even making his appearance on 
the huſlings. Mr. Bragge and Mr. 
Baiilie were eſcorted to the place of 
poll, preceded by muſic, &c. amidſt 
the acclamations of all the reſpeCta- 
ble inhabitants, and, David Lewis not 
making his appearance in time, the 
ſhew of hands was of courſe declared 
in favour of Metirs. Bragge and 
Baillie; at this moment Mr. Lewis, 
and about a dozen of his partizans, 
came forward, when he was inform- 
ed the election was over; with much 
heat and little manners he addreſſed the 
electors, and ſaid he did not care 
three-pence for the whole of them, 
and that in coming forward he only 
intended to reſtore the rights of man- 
| kind, 


* 
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kind, A fiſhwoman at this moment 
encircling him in her arms with a 
hearty ſmack, put an end to his 
oration, to the no ſmall amuſement 
of the ſpectators. 
The conteſt at Lewes was very 
warm, and the unſucceſsful candi— 
dates ſpared no means of ſecuring 
their elections. One voter, not hav - 
ing the cleareſt notions after taking 
the oaths, was aſked who he voted 


for? He ſaid, „Shelley and Co.” It 


was tolerably obvious who he meant, 
as Mr. Shelley and Lord F. Oſborne 
united their intereſts ; but the an- 
ſwer not being ſufficient, on being 
further preſſed, he ſaid, “ Shelley 
and Partner.” The poor man was 
ſent up to vote for Mr. S. and Lord 
F. O. but on the way he forgot the 
latter's name, and all that could be 
got from him was, © Shelley and 
Co.“, Shelley and partner.” At 
laſt Mr. Kemp, the unſucceſsful 
candidate, who was in oppoſition to 
the other two, aſked if the partner 
he meant was not Mr. Kemp? The 
man anſwered “ Ves,“ and the vote 
was ſo taken down, amidſt burſts of 
laughter, 

An elector in Southwark, on giving 
his vote, being aſked who he polled 
for, ſaid, © Thornton, Tierney, and 
Turton.” On being told he could 
only vote for two, he expreſſed his 
regret that he could not Keep his 
word, as he had promiſed them all! 

A man at the Wrind/or election, 
who was known to keep a houſe of 
1Ltame, underwent the ſhrewd exa- 
mination of Mr. Adam. He repre— 
fented himſelf as a dealer in /pzr:ts. 
„Are not thoſe /pzr:ts chiefly of the 
female fex “ Yes, Sir.**—* Do 
they, in the courſe of traffic, tend to 
heighten or depreſs the ſpirits of 
your cuſtomers? -The anſwer was 
given with much zatveté, “ Some- 
times e one, and ſometimes the other /? 

The violence of the partizans in 
Scots elections, who carry oft the 
voters by force, reminds ns of a ma- 
neuvre which was practifed many 
years ago at a conteſted election for 
Huntingdonſhire. Sir Robert Ber. 
nard had kept back a reſerve of 
votes for the laſt day of the poll, 
who were to come in from a parti— 
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cular part of the county ; but Lord 
Sandwich, who had oppoſed his ſon 
to him, opened a booth on the road 
by which they were to come in, un- 
der the colours of Sir Robert. Here 
he had placed ſeveral of his friends, 
who inſiſted upon the electors com- 
Ing in, and drinking ſucceſs to their 
favourite candidate, a challenge which 
was willingly accepted. Here they 
were ſo well plied with wine and 
punch, with an infuſton of lauda— 
num, that they were ſoon put to 
reſt; and the noble lord actually 
had them laid out on ſtraw in piles 
by the ſide of the road, where they 
waked at laft; but the booth had 
diſappeared, with the heſt and all 
his merry companions, 

The 1r7 elections have paſſed off 
much more quietly than was ex— 
pected. A certain candidate, em- 
ployed a barber to ſhave his voters, 
who came to town as long bearded 
as ſo many goats from the moun- 
tains. The cunning barber firſt 
ſhaved one cheek, and then aſked 
the voter whether he meant to ſplit 
his voice? If he ſaid “ Yes,” he 
was deſired to go to the barber of 
the perſon who was to have his ſe— 
cond vote, to have the other cheek 
ſhaved, Many, rather than encoun- 
ter the deriſion of the populace, in 
this /emibarberr/ed ſtate, conſented to 
give the barber's employer plumpers, 
and thus, it is ſuppoſed, decided the 
election in his favour. 

We fhall conclude with giving an 
account of an e/e&:on, diftering from 
many of the preceding, only in the 
circumſtance of its being an und- 
gu/cd farce. Our readers are ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the nature 
of the election for Garrat, for which 
place Sir Jeftery Dunſtan officiated 
in the capacity of mayor, for a ſeries 
of years, with great credit to him- 
ſelf, and much benefit to the inte- 
reſts of the electors. Aa election, 
conducted on ſimilar principles, 
though perhaps inferior in intereſt, 
was exhibited at Vauxhall, A gene- 
ral ſpirit of electioneering has lately 
diſcovered itſelf throughout the 
country, and it is but fair to ſay, 
that the eleftors of Vauxhall were not 
deficient in zeal for the independence 
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of their elective franchiſes. The 
uſual ceremonies on ſuch grave and 
important occaſions being regularly 
gone through, the candidates made 
their appearance on the huſtings, at- 
tended by ſome friends of notorious 
reſpectability. They were Lord 
Moſes Holland, Sir Jeifcry Van Ga- 
briel Green, M. D. Lord Worſted, 
and Lord Cotton, 

The nomination of each having 
having taken place, the two firſt can- 
didates came forward in a very re- 
ſpectful manner to addreſs the very 
numerous body of electors, before 
whom they had the honour to appear. 

Lord Moſes made a ſpeech, the lead- 
ing points of which ſeemed to give 
much pleaſure to the multitude. 
He expatiated with much energy 
and feeling on the preſent moſt extra- 
vagant, price of gin, and aſſured the 
electors, that ſhould he have the 
honour of a feat in the houſe, nothing 
mould be wanting on his part to pro- 
cure a reduction in the price of this 
moſt important and neceffary article. — 
element applauſe.) His lordthip, 
having in a very maſterly ſtyle touch- 
ed on this capital point, ſaid ſome- 
thing of his intended exertions for 
the reduction of the price of bread, 
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on which, however, he very judi— 
ciouſly touched more flightly than 
on the preceding article. This 
ſpeech was deſervedly received with 
enthuſiaſm, and his lordſhip's elec- 
tion ſeemed no longer a matter of 
doubt. 

Dr. Green next advanced; and, 
taking a comprehenſive view of the 
ſnbject, allured the electors, that 
ſhould he be ſo highly honoured as 
to be the object of their choice, he 
would endeavour to reduce the price 
of every thing, drugs themſelves not 
excepted, The doctor's diſintereſted 
profeſſion was loudly applauded. 

'The ſenſe of the meeting was now 
ſo ſtrong in favour of theſe two can- 
didates, that Lord Cotton declined 
the conteſt, Lord Worſted inſiſted 
on a ſhew of hands, when hardly 
a ſingle hand appeared in his fa- 
vour. The other two were there. 
upon declared duly elected. After 
the election, the two ſucceſsful can- 
didates were chaired, amidſt the ac. 
clamations of an immenſe multitude, 
who ſcemed to rejoice in this tri- 
umph of men ſo attached to the 
cauſe of the conſumers of gin through. 
out the Kingdom. 
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N one of the moſt conſiderable 
1 towns in France, Dulilot occu- 
pied a reſpectable rank among the 
rich traders that are there to be found 
in great numbers. A character for 
integrity, which conſtitutes the prin- 
cipal quality and the greateſt eulo- 
gium of a man in butineſs, diſtin- 
guiſhed him to advantage; a juſt 
diſcernment, an engaging temper, 
had gained him the elteem and good- 
will of all thoſe who knew him; 
theſe procured him a blefling, per- 
Re ſtill more uncommon, I mean 
a ſincere, enlightened, generous, and 
feeling, friend, whoſe ſuperior mind 
did not wait for years to develope 
itſelf with nobleneſs, and produce 
thoſe actions which, in general, a - 
only the fruits of a virtue ſtrengthened 
by experience. 

Dulilot, older than his friend, who 


was. but three and twenty, was at 
that period of life, when reaſon and 
ſtrength naturally meet together. 
He was a partner, as are moſt of the 
merchants of Lyons, who, by this 
mean facilitate to themſelves the 
greateſt undertakings ; but his heart 
was not yet engaged : he had not 
apparently met with an object that 
could fix his choice, and a rational 
prudence had contributed to retard 
the determination of it. He wiſhed, 
with his hand, to offer a brilliant 
ſituation, which ſeveral years of an 
eſtabliſhed buſineſs can alone pro- 
cure : he had, in this reſpect, at- 
tained the point that he might wiſh, 
when his aftairs obliged him to make 
a journey to Paris. Although the 
motives which prompted him to this 
journey were not very preſſing, he 
gladly availed himſelf of them to 
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viſit the capital: he ſet off in ſpirits, render ſervice to Nervalle, who, 
and in this manner performed half after ſome difficulties, at length ſut. 
of the route. In one of the inns fered Dulilot to accompany her. 
where carriages ſtop, in the evening, Before they had arrived, the oblig. 
to paſs and reſt the night, Dulilot ing eccleſtaſtic, who ſerved her as a 
was ſtruck on his arrival, by a wo- guardian and a guide, diſappeared 
man whom he perceived there. A without his being able to learn what 
faſcinating countenance, an affecting become of him; Dulilot was over— 
look, that air which intereſts, and, joyed at having it in his power to be 
more then all this, that certain ſome- his ſubſtitute; he was tranſported 
thing which captivates, overſet him to find that he was become neceſſary; 
in a moment. He was ſurpriſed, and he availed himſelf of the oppor— 
troubled, and enchanted, before he tunities of the journey, to inform 
had reflected on the cauſe of an im- - hiinſelf more fully of Nervalle's fitu- 
preſſion ſo warm and fo ſudden; his ation, of the cauſes of a grief which 
eyes greedily ſurveyed the features ſhe appeared to with to conceal, and 
of the perſon, the ſight of whom of the reaſons which made her fly 
agitated him: he could notrefifſt the from her fainily, in order to take re.. 
deſire of knowing who ſhe was. He fuge in a ſtrange country. 

enquired of a clergyman who fre- One day, when he was preſſing her 
quently converſed with her, and ap- more warmly, he backed his ſolici— 
peared to be acquainted with her; tations with ſo many alſurances of 
from him he learned that this wo- diſcretion, and promiſes of attach. 
man, re{pec&tible from her birth and ment, that Nervalle, overcome, 


her manners, was flying from the in- yielded to his deſire: © The intereſt 


juſtice of her parents, and the rigours that you take in my fate,” ſaid ſhe 
of fate, by which the Was alike pur- to him, “ is too generous not to 
ſued. This opening, by flill excit- ſurmount my repugnance to deſcribe 
ing his curioſity, alio moved his li- it to you, ſuch as it is. I am the 
berality ; he offered the perfon who daughter of a gentleman, whoſe 
informed him, two Yours Hors, which name is not, perhaps, unknown to 
he begged him to prevail on the you: I loſt my mother very early in 
amiable and unfortunate lady to ac- lite, and with her that neceſlary 
cept, at the ſame time charging him guide of our tender years, that ſource 
to conceal from her the benefactor. of conſolation and ſalutary advice, 
The clergyman undertook a commiſ- which is ſo feldom to be ſupplied 
ſion ſo ſuitable tothis character, and by any other perſon. My father 
the zeal with which he accompanied died in the ſervice; I was entruſted 
the execution of it, made it ſucceed to the care of a very old uncle, who 
to Dulilot's deſire. was rather fond of me; I ſhould 
In the mean time it was growing have found the quiet and retired 
late; Dulilot, who ſought only the Kind of life, that he made me paſs 
means of making acquaintance with at his houſe agreeable enough, had 
the beautiful ſtranger, contrived to not the infupportable temper of his 
engage her to ſupper. The lady wife tormented me incefſuntly. A- 
diſplayed, during the repaſt, ſo much mong the ſmall number of perſons 
grace and wit, that ſhe completely that we ſaw, there was the fon of 
inſpired Pulilot with the moſt vio- one of his friends, who formed upon 
lent paſſion. He learnt that Ner- me deſigns which I did not diſap- 
valle, (this was the name the lady prove; he was young, amiable, and, 
aſſumed) was going to Lyons; how fince my uncle admitted him into 
was it poſſible for him to leave her, his houſe, it is needleſs to fay he 
by continuing his route towards conſidered him as a gentleman. He 
Paris? He changed his plan at the declared his intentions reſpecting 
very inſtant ; and, reſolving to charge me; but as fortune did not favour 
his correſpondents to ſupply his him, his propoſal was not accepted. 
place at Paris, he returned to his My uncle deſtined me for a perſon 
own country, where he propoſed to of his choice, that is to ſay, old and 
Iich, 
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rich, but beſides, ſo infirm and ava- 
ricious, that I could not find it in my 
heart to receive him tor a huſband. 
My rejected lover had contrived to 
tranſmit me the marks of his deſpair, 
and the aſſurances of his eternal fide— 
lity; Iloved him; my uncle himſelf 
knew no other defect in him than 
his not having a ſufficient fortune, 
and yet he withed to force me to fol- 
low his will, in taking the odious 
miſer whom I conld not endure. 
The extremity to which he reduced 
me, made me yield to my inclina- 
tion; I married my lover, after hay- 
ing eloped from my uncle's houſe, 
Our union being accompliſhed, my 
new huſband compelled my uncle to 
give up to me the property of my ta- 
ther; ſcarcely did he poſſeſs it, when 
I ſaw him diſſipate it by his prodi- 
gality: to the extreme tendcrnets 
which he had at firſt thewn me, tuc- 
ceeded ſome ſhameful behaviour: 
he totally deſerted me; and having 
obtained a ſituation as an oficer in 
the regiment of Bourbonnois, he ſet 
off for the iſland of Corſica, where 
he is at preſent. My family, exal- 
perated, cauſed me to be fought 
atter, in order to ſecure my perſon ; 
I am flying from their anger: victim 
as I am of a betrayed love, I am 
looking for an aſylum where I can 
paſs my diys quietly, without feel. 
ing the reſentment of my cruel rela- 
tions, My friends have not quite 
forſaken me on this occalion; I can 
verify my {tory by letters which re- 
late, to it, Here are ſeme from M. 
de- —, lieutenant- general, and 
trom Marthal de 4 
Dulilot ſaw nothing in theſe let- 
ters but proofs of the {tory which he 
nad hitened to with fo much atten— 
tion, and during which he had been 
avitated by athouſand different emo— 
tions. The intereſt that he felt for 
Nervalle did but increaſe; it ap— 
peared to him delightful to be able 
to relieve unfortunate beauty in diſ— 
treſs, and injured virtue; his con- 
verſation expreſſed theſe ſentiments 
to Nervalle, who, touched by his 
generous offers, betrayed a conhi- 
ence that charmed Dulilot. | 
They arrived at Lyons, where the 
friendly attentions of Dulilot obliged 
Vor. X. No. 131. 


* 
the amiable and unfortunate lady to 
take a houſe, more ſuitable to his 
perſon than to her ſituation, which 
ne endeavoured to alleviate by the 
moſt generous behaviour, Every 
day eſtabliſhed, or rather ſtrength- 
enced, himſelf in the confidence of 
Nervalle; he thought he had gained 
her good will, ſo far as to be able to 
confeſs to her how unhappy he was 
that ſhe had already engaged her 
hand to a man who was ſo unworthy 
of it ; and how tranſported he ſhould 
be, it, by a method which he ſlightly 
glanced at, the could withdraw it in 
his favour, Nervalle's delicacy ap- 
peared to be ſtartled at a propoſition 
to which ſhe had herſelf brought 
Dulilot: it was only after, ſome 
time, attention, and perſeverance, 
that ſhe made known her reſolution. 
As legitimate means were the only 
ones that ſhe would employ, ſhe told 
Dulilot, who was preſfling her conti- 
nually, that ſhe was determined td 
get her marriage diſſolved ; and for 
this purpoſe it was neceſſary that ſhe 
ſhould go to Corſica, to urge its an- 
nulment. 

Dulilot, charmed at the project, 
provided every thing that was requi. 
fire for this voyage, and, penetrated 
Wi:h grief at the abſence of his miſ- 
tre{(s, it was only in conſequence of 
her poſitive prohibition, that he did 
not accompany her to the place of 
embarkation; he, therefure, tried to 
conſole himſelf, by indulging the 
flattering hopes which this ſtep af. 
forded him. | 

Debar, the intimate friend of Duli. 
lot, of whom I have ſpoken at the 
beginning, was in his confidence; 
but he combated with all his might 
an inclination, the end of which did 
not appear to him advantesgeuus to 
tis friend; he ventured to entertain 
a rather unfavourable opinion of 
Nervalle, and what he ſtrove to per- 
ſunde Dulilot to on this head, had a 
little cooled the latter. Debar's at- 
tachment, however, was not at all 
changed; he pitied his friend, and 
ill cultivated his confidence, in or- 
der to reſerxve to himtelf the means 
of being uſeful to him: ſo noble a 
manner of acting touched Dulilot, 


who came te himſelf, and liſtened to 
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18 DULILOT AND NERVALLE. 


his advice, although he did not fol- 
low it when it .counteracted his in- 
Clination. 

Nervalle returned from Corſica ; 
ſhe informed the impatient Dulilot 


that their wiſhes could not be ac- 


compliſhed, and that ſhe found in- 
ſurmountable obſtacles to the ditlo. 
Iution of her marriage. Dulilot was 
diſconſolate; he found no allevia- 
tion to his grief, but in the part 
which Nervalle condeſcended to take 
in it; and this trifling comfort was 
unavailing. / 

During all this interval, Nervalle's 
family had not given up their re— 
ſearches; ſhelearnt by letters, which 
ſhe always communicated ts Duli- 
lot, that her uncle had ſome ſufpi— 
cions of her being at Lyons, and that 
ſhe could not be there long in fafety. 
« Youſee, my dear Dulilot,“ ſaid ſhe 
to him, ina tender tone, ** with what 
animoſity they purſne me; it ices, 
that frightfnl deſtiny eavies me the 
comſorts with which your generous 
eſteem ſoothed my bitter troubles, 
Do not be ſurpriſed, if ſome day an 
unforeſeen warning ſhouid force me 
to a ſudden abſence. In caſe I 
ſhould come to know that my rela. 
tions are too welliaformed, and are 
taking meaſuresaccordingly, I would 
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go to Tonloule, to conc eal myſelf in 


2 convent, of which this is the ad- 
dreſs; however, you mult not write 
to ine there, before you have heard 
from me, and I might poſſibly not 
ſend a letter to you for a month, on 
account of the neceſſary circum— 
ſpection and precaution, which ! 
ſhall explain to you, and which you 
may already anticipate.““ 

The tears with which ſhe accom- 
panied this ſpeech, were followed 
by tender proteſtations, mutually ex- 
preſſed, to love each other for ever, 
in ſpite of their misfortunes. 

Nervalle's fears were not imme— 
diately juſtified; the tranquillity in 
which the found herſelf in this re- 
ſpect, determined her to propole to 
Dulilot, to go for her to Aix: it 
was on a buſineſs of ſome 1mport- 
ance. Out of the wreck of her for— 
tune, Nervalle had preſerved a con- 
ſiderable ſum in bills of exchange, 


which, till then, had remained in 


the hands of a friend and truſtee, 
who had not had it in his power to 
tranſmit them to her before : theſe 
bills were drawn on the Marchioneſs 
de Vorſon, at Aix. Nervalle knew 
no one in this town, to whom ſhe 
could entruſt the commiſſion of re— 
ceiving the amount of them; Duli— 
lot undertook the buſineſs, and ſet 
oft to execute it. Arrived at Aix, 
he went, according to the addreſs 
mentioned, to the Marchioneſs de 
Vorſon's; the was not known : ſur. 
priled, he made enquiry, hunted 
every where, and, after the moſt di- 
Iigent ſearch, which prolonged his 
ſtay more than he would have with- 
ed, he ſaw himſelf forced to return, 
without having diſcovercd any trace 
of this marchioneſs. 

Vexed at a diſappointment ſo un. 
expected, accuſing only the diſho- 
neſty of Madame de Vorſon, who, 
he ſuppoſed, had quitted the town 
to avoid her engagements; and 
thinking only of the concern of his 
miſtre's on learning this unfore. 
cen loſs, he returned to Lyons, full 
ot forrow and inquietude, His own 
ſituation contributed to afflicting re. 
flections ; his affairs were not in a 
good ſtate; his trade neglected, the 
enormous expences that he had been 
at for Nervalle, reduced him to a 
melancholy {ituation ; he hoped at 
leaſt to depoſit and forget part of his 
Cares, at the feet of that adorable 
woman. Ile flew to her houſe on 
his arrival, to that houſe which he 
himſelf had furnithed, where he ſaw 
comfort and taſte, ſeconded by his 
liberality, embelliſh th< abode of his 
dear Nervalle; but, how great was 
his grief! Nervalle, during his ab- 
ſence, had quitted her houſe, and 
the city: no news that might ſeem 
to tranquillize him reſpecting what 
could become of her. What ſur. 
priſed him more was, that not only 
the jewels, but even the moſt 
trifling articles which he had given 
her, had diſappeared with her. How. 
ever, Nervalle ſeemed to ſhew her 
ſincerity, by alſo taking with her a 
nicce of Dulilot's : this was a child 
eight or ten years old. But this 
circumſtance was unneceſſary to per. 
ſuade Dulilot of the honour, the 

candour, 
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candour, and the ſincerity, of his mi- 
treſs; he did not for a moment a 
cribe to her any views, Contrary to 
thoſe which he had always dilcover- 
ed in her. His friend Debar, who 


was not blinded by love, did not 
think like him; he Cn loyed the 
beſt reaſons to prove to Dulilot, that 
he was deceived; but it was always 


without ſucceſs ; the latter oppofed 
to the reaſons of his friend, the mo. 
tives of the reſearches of the family 
of Nervalle; who, no doubt, had 


FOE TINT, 


SONG or BRYAN TH 


Tranſlated from the IRISu. 


M ASON., 


HE virgin bluſh on Bridget's cheek 
(Loung r beauty's bright pavilion) 
In tint excels a new-burnt brick, 
Carnation, or vermilion. 


Her for-head is as lime-ſtone fair, 
When into white-waſh turn'd ; 
The jetty luſtre of her hair 
Like wood to charcoal burn'd. 


The living glance, ſhot from her eye, 
Outſhines the vivid ſpark, 

That from a ſmithy's ſen to fly, 
Or chimney in the dark. 


Her iv'ry neck, hung round with beads, 
In many a glitt'ring volume, 
For elegance of form, exceeds 


The ſineſt Grecian column. 


Her taper arm is {mooch as ice, 
And white as Parian mahle; 
Whene'er ſhe ſings, fo ſweet her voice! 
A ſtone-chat ſeems to warble. 
At dancing ſhe outſtrips the ring, 
So nimble and {oc antic— 
In ſhort, ſhe's ſuch a charming thing, 
She ſets poor Bryan frantic. 


And if ſhe won't conſent to wed 
Her love-diftratted maſon, 
Why, he will die, and when he's dead, 
She*l rue the fatal reaſon. 


They on his caſe with pity think, 
Who makes this fond avow Zh 
Let Hymen us together link, 
With his cement and trowel : 


Nor doubt me, Bridget, when I ſwear, 
By plummet, ſquare, and line, 

Aſunder nought but death ſhell tear 
The bond that makes thee mine, 


found herſelf forced on that account 
to make an expeditious retreat. 


The adventure made a noiſe at 
Lyons, where, tora long time before, 


Dulilot's ſinrular 
been remarked, and had excited the 
cenlate of atl thoſe who knew him. 
| h rangewment of fortune that 
had tollowed it, was at length the 
Cauſe - his partner's excluding him 
from t! art m. 
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Fe Pars Frank ſrarct 
breath, 


And ſcem'd upon the verge of death; 
But 1altiry, ſtout. 


* could draw his 
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and jolly, 


And tree from poin or m lancholy, 

Ihe reaſon, do von wiſh to know ? 

H I 4 91 707 died three months 430. 
BOTANICAL ENIGMA. 


IN UE fun: fratres 
Loden n tempore nati; 
Duo bartati, 
Duo line barba 
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DowNING-ST” EET, Auguft 21, 

"} king has been pleted to = 
point Sir John Bo 1 A) Warre: 


— — 


Bart. K. B. and Rear-admiral of ey. 
White, to be his majeſty's ambaſſa. 
dor, t the Court of St. Peterſbur gh. 


Alſo, to ap point 3 Craufurd, 
Eſq. to be his majeſty's agent at Rot. 


terdam. 


Friday, July 20, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Huntingford, Biſhop of Glou— 
ceſter, was enthroned by proxy, in 
(lonceſter Cathedral, with the uſual 
ceremonies. 

According to letters from Vienna, 
it appears that the emperor means 
ſhortly to exerciſe his ſov ereignty in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, over the 
Venetian States, He and his em- 
preſs are about to proceed to Venice, 
in order to be crowned there. 

D 2 Piedmont, 
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Piedmont is deſtined to become an 

integral part of the French republic. 
The King of Sardinia having for— 
merly reſigned it for this purpoſe, 
and abſolved his ſubjects from their 
allegionce, preparatory to their tak. 
ing the new oath of fideli ty to the 
French conſtitution. It is wonder- 
ful to notice the efforts which are 
hourly exhibiting by Bonaparte, to 
oratify this inordinate Juſt of terri- 
tory, and how every event is made 
to converge to the promotion of this 
object. Having conquered Germany 
in Italy by the terror of his arms, 
he is now conquering Italy in Ger- 
many by the faſcination of his di- 
plomacy. Our readers are well ap- 
prized that the German indemnities 
could not be ſettled, or rather were 
not ſuffered to be ſettled, without 
the interference of the Chief Con- 
ſul : he has conſequently interfered, 
—he has conſeated to the wiſhes of 
Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Priittia, but 
eſpecially of the two latier, upon 
this important ſubject; and, in 
the midſt of this gener ral ſtruggle 
for indemnities, has demanded of 
them, that he alſo ſhould be indennt- 
fied by the acquiſition of Piedmont : 
the right being equal on all ſides, — 
every power is now in a ſtate of ac- 
tivity to exercile it by quiet pofleſ— 
ſion, or enforce it by the ſword. 

Letters troin Vienna fav, it is re— 
ported in that city, that the reigning 
Duke of Parma has renounced his 
duchy, for the ſum of Co, oo ducits ; 
and that it is to be incorporated, 
partly with the Italian republic, 
and partly with the kingdom of 
Etruria, 

It our laſt letters from Algiers 
may be relied upon, the Dey is pre- 
paring to declare war againſt all 
Europe. It is principally with Spain, 
England, and France, that he means 
to enter the liſts. The capture of 
the Portugueſe frigate, which was 
carried by boarding, and of which 
312 men were thrown into priſon, 
has inflated every one. The Head 
of the Regency, already diſpoſed to 
think himſelf the moſt powerful 
prince on earih, no longer fixes any 
I mits to his inſolence: *: God,“ ſaid 
he, “ has placed me on the throne 
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of Algiers, to avenge the true be. 
lievers upon the infidels. 1 have 
men and arms; and, if I am attacked 
by the mighty, God will afliſt me.“ 

The laſt American papers received 
in town, we are ſorry to ſay, confirm 
the intelligence of an extenſive con- 
ſpiracy of the blacks in the ſouth— 
ern provinces of America, for the 
murder of their maſters, and the 
overthrowing of the government ot 
the country. 

The flaves of North Carolina were 
moſt forward in the plot, and thei 
riſing was to have been the genera! 
ſional for revolt throvghout the 
neighbouring ſtates. The 1oth ot 
June was the du Nb ointed for the 
negroes in the diſtriéts of Murfrut- 
borough, Bertie, Winton, Windfor, 
&c. to aſſemble, and commence 3 
general maſſacre of the whites. The 
plot was diſcovered by a letter found 
in the poſleihon of a negro wom: in, 
directing certain negroes, therein 
named, to be ready with their arms 
at the time appointed. 'Ten of thele 
people were tried at Winton, on the 

14th of June, By the evide nce, it 
appeared that they were to aſemble 
at Cockran's Ferry, on the 1oth, and 
to ſeize the arms, &c, depoſited at 
Mr. Pitt's; after murdering all there, 
they were to proceed to Freeman 
Chapple, in Bertie, where an Aills. 
Clation Meeting of the Baptiſts was 
ex pected to draw togerher a large 
collection of people; all the whitc 
males, and old femalcs, were to br 
murdered, às alſo any blacks whe 
would not join them :—the youre 
white females were to be reſerved fo: 
wives, and the young female {laves 
were to be retained as domeſtics fo: 
them. "This part of the army was 
to be commanded by a mulatto, 
named Frank, who was executed at 
Winton on the 12th June. A fellow, 
named King Brown, was the leader of 
another diviſion, apd has been exe. 
cuted, with eight others, at Windtor. 
To the date of the laſt accounts, 
much alarm prevailed ; but ſuch 
precautions had been taken as re— 
moved all danger. 

The Emperor of Ruſſia, it is ſaid, 
has written to the court of Stock. 
holm, to complain of the order ſent 

to 
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to Count Panin, to diſcontinue his 
journey through Sweden; an order 


which his imperial majeſty attri— 


butes to reſentment for the advice 
given by the count to his court, with 
regard to the affairs ot that kingdom. 
The following has been publiſhed as 
the ſubſtance of the anſwer of Guſta— 
vus IV. — If Count Panin was called 
upon by his government to give his 
advice, relative to the affairs of Swe— 
den, he has done his duty as a faith— 
ful ſubject, in giving that which ap- 
peared to him moſt for its advan- 
tage ; this cannot, therefore, be the 
motive which determined me to pro- 
hibit hisentrance into my dominions; 
but, I have too immediately preſent 
to my eyes the horrible crime which 
deprived me of my own father, to 
be able to ſupport the ſight of a 
man, accuſed of having participated 
in the crime which deprived you of 
vour's.““ 

A letter trom Peterſburgh, dated 
June 3, fays, „the Czarina of Irtin- 
ſkaya will ſoon depart, highly ſatis— 
fied with the reception the has ex- 
perienced from the emperor, and 
the aſſiſtance he has granted her to 
recover her throne, I his princeſs, 
who held the reins of government 
during the minority of her ton, a 
child of twelve years of age, was the 
victim to a conſpiracy, formed againſt 
her by the principal boyards of the 
country. Her fon was made priſoner 
and ſhe elcaped the purſuit of the 
inſurgents, by taking ſhelter in Ruf- 
ſia. She then went to Peteriburgh, 
to requeſt the aid of troops, and tra- 
velled nearly $000 werſtes (about 
1300 leagues,) halt on horfeback, 
and half in a kibitic. The emperor 
gave orders to 1620 men of the divi- 
on of Caucaſus, to march under the 
command of the Zarin, and to allitr 
her to recover her ſtates. The king- 
dom of Irtinſkaya is 4ituzted on the 
line of the Caucaſus. It is reckoned 
to contain 1, 500,099 inhabitants; it 
depends on the emperor of Ruſſia, 
Who takes from it the title of czar. 

We underſtand from Bengal, that 
it is in contemplation to eſtabliſh a 
tactory at Tangalle, in Ceylon, the 
bay being very commodgious, and the 
air particularly {alubrious, The 
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ſtreets in Columbo have been made 
wide and ſpacious, the buildings be— 
ing erected in the modern taſte ; and 
the governor's houſe is rendered a 
very handſoine ſtructure. 

A letter lately received from Ma- 
dras, ſays: “ According to the ar. 
chives found in Serin:gapatam, we 
nnd the firſt riſe and greatneſs of 
Hyder Ali, the father of Tippoo 
Sultaun. It appears, that, while 
lyder poſſeſſed the Jaghire of Ban- 
galore, the chief of Myſore grew 
tearful of his power, and repented 
of the blind partiality which induced 
him to raiſe Hyder to ſuch a height 
of greatneſs, and propoſed to his 
council a plan for inveigling him to 
court, and ſecuring his perſon. In 
proſecution of this deſign, a letter 
was diſpatched to Hyder from the 
Dalaway, in which he expreſied a 
ſtrong deſire to ſee him at court. 
Hyder had a private emiſſary, to 
whom he paid 500 rupees per month, 
for furniſhing him with intelligence 
of what palled at court, and through 
his means was appriſed of the de- 
ſign of the letter. Accordingly he 
muſtered his forces, and encamped 
in the garden of Maha Rani, mother 
of the rajah. He then proceeded 
to the houſe of the miniſter, and, 
ſtationing a party of ſoldiers at the 
door, entered his apartments with a 
numerous train of attendants, and: 
made priſoners, -without reſiſtance, 
the Dalaway and his whole family. 
A detachment was now ſent to re- 
duce the fort, but the rajah ſubs. 
mitted voluntarily, and thus avoided 
the death which awaited him.“ 

The Senatus Con/ultum for organizing 
the French conſtitution, has been ſo. 
lemnly proclaimed as the law of the 
republic, by Bonaparte, in the name 
ot the French people. 

The Firſt Conſul chuſes the Mayer 
and Aſſiſtants in the Municipal 
Councils, He convenes the aſſem- 
blies of cantons, fixes the time of 
their duration, and the cbject of their 
deliberation, (that is, excludes every: 
other object.) 

The Firſt Conſul appoints the 
Preſidents of Electoral Colleges of 
diſtricts for each Seſſion. Re may. 
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add to theſe bodies, ten members 
from the legion of honour —that is, 
procure a majority, or intimicate 
the whole by the preſence of ten 
military nobles. This power keeps 
due pace with the extenſion of num- 
bers: to the Electoral Colleges of 
Departments he may add thirty mem- 
bers. He alſo convenes and fixes the 
object of their diſcuſſion, and dil- 
folves them for excecding their 
limits. 

He is Preſident of the Senate. He 
names the Sccond and Third Con- 
ſuls. He chooſes his ſucceſſor, 

He convokes, adjourns, and pro- 
rogues, the Legiflative Body. He 

takes War, Peace, and Treaties, but 
his ſucceſſor is to ſwear that he will 
never make war, but for the duc 
or glory of the republic. Is there 
any poſſible pretext for war, which 
cannot be covered by one or other 
of theſe alternatives? 

He nominates to the new office of 
Grand Judge, or miniſter cf juſtice, 
whoſe authority 15 more extenſive 
and terrible than that of any miniſ- 
ter recorded in the hiſtory of deſpo- 
tiſm. This magiſtrate preſides over 
the Tribunal of Caſfation (court of 
dernier reſort), and the Tribunals of 
Appeals, when directed to do ſo by 
the Firſt Conſul. The Firſt Conful 
enjoys the uncontruuled power of 
pardon, 

Such is the broad outline and ge— 
neral analyſis ef the conſular autho- 
rity, as fundamentally fxed and 
ſanctioned by this organic act of the 
Senate. So far from exciting. any 
murmurs among the public, 1t was 
received with appearances of fatis. 
faction, which may be ſaid to have 
been general. The people ſeem ra- 
ther to conſider the conſequences 
likely to reſult from it, than to in- 
veſtigate the minutiæ cf the ſeveral 
articles, which are regarded oi inſe— 
rior moment. 

It appears that the nation 1s glad 
to ſee the conſolidation, and even 
the augmentation, of that power to 
which it owcs its preſent tranquil. 
lity, and that, were it leis concen- 
trated, or leſ powerful, it would be 
inſuflicient to Feep in awe thoſe fac 
tions which might-be capable 04 re: 
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plunging the ſtate into thoſe diſor- 
ders, from the recollection of which 
every conſiderate mind revolts with 
horror, 


On Thurſday, Aug. 26, the final 
examination took place at the Man- 
ſion-houſe, of Millram Codling, Cap— 
tain of the Adventure brig, bound 
from London to Leghorn, and ſunk 
oft Brighton, on Sunday the gth inſt. 
as alſo of William M*Farlane, one of 
the owners of the ſaid brig. 

Thomas Cooper, mate of the ſaid 
vellel, who was admitted King's 
cvidence, depoſed, that he went on- 
board the ſaid veilel in the Downs, 
having engaged to make the voyage 
with her. A jhort time after he had 
coine on-board, he was prevailed 
upon by the captain, to join in à 
[cheme for fiaking the vellel, after 
having firſt plundered her. On 
turday night, he, by deſire, of the 
captain, broke open ſome boxes, 
containing watches, which the cap- 
tain Carried aſhore at Deal; the Cap- 
tain provided augurs tor boring 
holes in the ſhip's bottom; and the 
next day, the veilel being near Brigh- 
ton, the witneſs, at the captain's de— 
ſire, bored ſeveral holes in the fhip*'s 
bottom. 

1 he reſt of the crew of the velic], 
about five or fix in number, con- 
firmed the account given by the 
mate; and ſaid, that on Saturday, 
as well as Sunday, the mate was 
ſhut up with the captain in the ca- 
bin; that the boys who uſed to at- 
tend in the cabin, were not permitted 
to go down; and, from all thoſe 
circumſtances, the crew ſuſpected 
that ſomething wrong was going 
forward; that on Sunday, finding 
the ſhip made a gd deal of water, 
they were all buGly employed at the 
pumps; but the captain cried out, 
D n yon, never mind her; d-—n 
the pumps, let her go to the bot- 
tom.“ After this, the mate went 
town into the hold with a crow-bar, 
end in a ſhort time afterwards the. 
was found to have increaſed 
p1odivioully, and the veſſel to be in 
a linking ſtate, Signals of diſtreſs 
were then made, and ſeveral boats 
bare oti to her aſtiitance;; the cap- 

tain 
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tain. would not ſuffer them to come 
alongſide, but called out to them to 
Rani off, ſaying, they ſhoulg have 
nothing to do with the ve ſe! ntl 
he had done with her —a ſhort time 
afterwards the veiſel ſunk, and the 
crew got a-ſhore in the boits. A 
day or two afterwards Mr. E Iſterby 
and Mr. M*Farlane, two of the thip's 
owners, came down to Brighton, and 
pd the crew their wages, without 
aſkins any partic ilar queſtions about 
the loſs of the ſhip. 

Mr. Brewer, ſhip-builder at Shore- 
ham, ſaid, when he faw the veſſel 
ſunk, he faſtened ropes to her maſt, 
a part of which was above water, 
and drew her very near the ſhore ; 
while he was doing this, he was op- 
poſed by the ſupercargo, whoie 
name was Read, and who is now ein 
Lewes $210]. The captain, who was 
with him at the time, ſeemed very 
unwilling to lerve the veſtel in the 
witneſs's poſſeſſion. He then gave 
evidence as to the holes in the bort- 
tom of the vellel, and having found 
augurs on-board her. 

Mr. Taſher was prefent when the 
ſhip's hatches were opened for the 
purpoſe of examining her cargo. He 
ſaid that a conſiderable number of 
articles which the ſhip's papers, and 
her clearance at the Cuſtom-houſe, 
proved to have, been ſhipped on- 
board of her, were not to be found 
in particular, ſeveral cafes of hats, 
ſeveral boxes of Iriſh linens, 249 
ounces of ſilver, and a variety of 
other articles, were then miſſing. 

Mrs. Patterſon proved that twen- 
ty-two packages of goods, found at 
her houſe, were brought by her trom 
the houſe of Mr. M*Farlane. In 
this ſtatement ſke was corroborated 
by Mary Smith, ter lifter, who lives 
in her houſe, The packages were 
proved to be part of the ſhip's cargo, 

Mr. Rolfe, a mufical inſtrument- 
maker, ſaid that, by the order of Mr. 
Eaſterby and RIr. M Farlane, he 
made a grand piano-forte, and ſeve— 
ral other mn{cal inſtruments, parti- 
cularly organs, to be exported by 
this ſhip Adventure; lince that time, 
and ſince the los of the ſaid ſhip, he 
has ſeen two of the organs, the onc 


at Mr, Eaſterby's, the other at Mr. 
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M*Farlan2's, and alſo the grand 
piano-forte; all of which had been 
entered in the ſhip's papers for ex- 
portation, 

Thomas Blagdon, a lighterman, 
proved, that by deſire of Mr. Eaſter. 
by, he carried about ten tons of 
goods from the Cuſtom-houſe to 
Canada wharf, where Eaſterby's 
houſe 1s. 

Several of the clerks of the cuſ. 
tom-houſe, proved the entries and 
cle ſſrances made at the Cuſtom-houle, 
which were for a much larger quan- 
tity of goods thin were found on. 
board, 

Mr. Blacker, a broker, proved 
thit he had been commiſſioned by 
Mr. M*Farlane, to inſure for him to 
the amount of $0001. The entire 
value of the cargo did not exceed 
3500]. 

The evidence being cloſed, Capt. 
Codling and Mr, M Farlane refuſed, 
at the preſent ſtage of the buſineſs, 
to make any defence, but requeſted 
that they might be admitted to bail. 
This was refuſed by his lordſhip, 
and they were fully committed to 
Newgate, in order to take their 
trials at the next Admiralty Seſſions 
at the Olid-Barley. The next day 
Mr. John Eaiterby, another of the 
owners, who has been ſome time 
in cuſtody, was fully committed to 
tare his trial with the reſt. 

Captain Codlin of the above brig, 
was taken while he was attempting 
to make his eſcape to the continent. 
He was found on-board one of the 
packets, from which he was brought 
aſhore by a Bow-ſtreet officer, who 
had been fent down after him. 

the detection of this apparently 
iniquitous tranſaction to defraud the 
underwriters, 1s highiy creditable to 
tr. Brewer, ſhip-builder of New 
Shoreham, under whoſe direction the 
vellel was, by the Brighton fiſher- 
men, got on-ſhore, and for which the 
underwriters at Lloyd's have pre- 
ſented the ſum of 100 guineas to 
Mir. Brewer; and they have alfo or- 
dered 300 guineas to be diſtributed 
among the ſeventy-tive men who 
aſüſted him. 


Dip. — n the 2oth of July, at 


his 
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his houſe in Stanhope-ſtreet, in the 
76th year of his age, the Right Hon. 
Iſaac Barry, Clerk of the Pells in 
Ireland, one of the Jargeſt ſinecures 
in the gift of the mi, miſter it is 
worth 3oool. a-year. It h. is been 
given to Mr. Addington's ſon, 

The Saturn of 74 guns 15 arrived 
with intelligence ot the death of Rear- 
admiral] Totty. He died on-board that 
ſhip of the yellow fever, while ſhewas 
cruizing of Martinique His remains 
were interred in the garriſon-chapel, 
attended by all the naval and mili— 
tary officers at Portſmouth. 

The-Ruſſiin miniſter at the court 
of Berlin, Baron Krudener, died on 
the 13th ult. at that capital. 

At Mount Vernon, America, Mrs, 
Martha Waſhington, relict of the 
late General Waſhington. —AtEdin- 
burgh, on Wedneſday the dh, the 
Earl of Leven and Melville. He had 
filled the office of his maje -S: 8 high 
commiſſioner in nineteen conſecutive 
alſemblhes.—At his houſe in Great 
Marlborough-ſtreet, Dr. Garnett. — 
In Golden-{quare, William Robert- 
ſon, Eſq. M. D. deputy poſtmaſter— 
general of Scotland. — At Briſtol 
Hotwells, Capt. Curtis, of the navy, 
ſon of Admiral Sir Rog ger Curtis, — 
At his houſe in Piccadilly, the Rev. 
Dr. Parker, rector of St. James's, 
one of the moſt valuable rectories in 
the kingdom.—lIn . Orchard-ſtreet, 
after a linge ring ines, Lieut. Col. 
Fitzgerald, of the zd regiment of 
foot- guards, aid-de- .camp tothe Duke 
of York. — The Rev. Dr. Norton, Vicar 
of Poleſworth, in Warwickſhire, un- 
fortunately fell from his horſe, and 
broke his neck. —On Sunday evening, 
Thomas Harrington, Eſq. of Walt- 
ham-hall, Effex, walking in the 
Green-park, uadenly dropped down 
in a fit of apoplexy, and in, a few 
minutes afterwards expired in the 
arms of a gentleman, whoſe huma- 
nity led him to his aſſiſtance, 

Mr. Lewis Hertzlet, a king's meſ— 
ſenger, put a period to his exiſtence 
by ſhoeting himfſelt with a piſtol, at 
his houſe in Crown-court, Weſtmin— 
ſter. 

Lately died in the workhouſe at 
Birchington, in Thanet, Joſeph 


Clarke, in the $oth year of his age ; 
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John Beer, in the $2d year; the wi. 
dow Rachel, in her goth year; and 
the widow Brown, in her 9ggth year, 

His Royal Highneſs Prince Henry 
of Pruſſia, brother of Frederic the 
Great, had, on Sunday, Auguſt r, a 
fit of apoplexy, at his palace at 
R heinſburg, and died the ſame even- 
ing, in the 77th year of his age. His 
royal highneſs was born Jan. 18, 
1726, The name of this great and 
honoured prince will be immortal in 
the Pruſhan annals. 

Aug. 5. died, Earl Groſvenor, af- 
ter an illneſs of two months, which 
did not, hower, confine his lordſhip 
till of late. By his death, one of the 
largeſt properties in the country de- 
ſcends to his fon, Lord Belgrave, 
who will go up to the houſe of peers, 
and leave a vacancy in the repre- 
ſentation of the houſe of commons, 
The late earl was a great ſportſman, 
and his loſs. will be very much re. 
gretted on the turf. His .training 
{ſtables contained more horſes than 
thoſe of any other ſportſman, and 
were all of his own breed ; indeed, 
ſo great was his ſtock, that many 
others were ſupplied from his ſtud. 
He had named no lefs than fix colts 
(by one horſe, his favourite John 
Bull) inthe Derby Stakes, next year, 
and his nominations were equally 
numerous in moſt of the great 
ſweepſtakes and ſubſcriptions at 
York, Aicot, Brighton, Lewes, 
Stamford, and Newmarket, where 
his engagements continued for many 
years, all of which muſt now of courſe 
be void, 

Died the Rev. Dr. Lewes, at his 
houſe in Sloane-ſtreet, He was rec- 
tor of Whippingham, in the Ifle ot 
Wight, worth about 15001. and ot 
Ewell, in 0 His eſtates, worth 
about 1002!. ver annum, devolve to 
his dreier Sir Watkin Lewes. 

A few days ſince, at Durdham-, 
downs, Briſtol, after an illneſs of 
many years. Mr, Richards, formerly 
leader of the bands at the Opera— 
houſe, and Drury-lane Theatre. 

Madame du Bocage died lately in 
France, aged 92. She preſerved to 
the laſt that gaicty and equality of 
temper for which ſhe was diſti 
guiſhed. : 
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LIFE or KING EGBERT, 


AGBERT is reckoned the firſt 
. King of England, fince he put 
an end to the heptarchy, or ſeven 
Kingdoms of the Saxons. He was 
of the royal family of Weflex; and 
4 nearer heir than Brithric, who hid 
been raiſed to the Kingdom in 784. 
As Eobert was a prince of great ac- 
compliſhments, Brithric, knowing 
that he had a better title to the 
crown than himſelf, began to look 
upon him with a very jcalous eye. 
Young Egbert, ſenſible of his dan- 
ger, privately withdrew to France; 
where he was well received by 
Charlemagne, the reigning monarch. 
The French were reckoned at this 
period the mott valiant and polite 
people in Europe; fo that this exile 
proved of great ſervice to Egbert. 

He continued at the court of 
France till he was recalled by the 
nobility to take poſſeſſion oi the 
kingdom of Wellex, upon the death 
of Brithric, in the year 799. He was 
the ſole deſcendant of thoſe conque- 
rors who firſt invaded Britain, and 
who derived their pedigree from 
Woden. But, though this circum— 
ſtance might have given them great 
advantages in attempting to ſubuue 
the neighbouring kingdoms, Egbert 
for ſome time gave them no difturb- 
ance, but turned his arms againſt 
the Britons, who had retired into 
Cornwall, whom he defeated in ſe— 
veral battles. He was recalled from 
his conqueſts in that country, by 
hearing that Bernulf king of Mer. 
win had invaded his dominions. Eg- 
bert quickly led his army againſt 
the invaders, whom he totally de- 
teated at Ellendun in Wiltſhire. 
He then entered their Kingdom on 
the nde of Oxtordihire with an ar- 
my, and at the ſame time ſent his 
cldeſt fon Ethelwolf with another 
into Kent. The young prince ex- 
pelled Baldred the tributary king of 
Kent, and ſoon made himſelf maſter 
of the country. The kingdom of 
Eiſex was conquered with equal 
eaſe; and the Eaſt Angles, who had 
been reduced under ſubjection by 
the Mercians, joyfully put them- 
telves under the protection of Eg- 
bert. Bernulf himſelf marched 
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againſt them, but was defeated and 
killed; and Ludecan, his ſucceſſor, 
met with the ſame fate two years 
after. 

Theſe misfortunes greatly facili. 
tated the reduction of Mercia. Eg— 
bert ſoon penetrated jnto the very 
heart of the Mercian territories, and 


gained an eaſy victory over a diſpi- 


rited and divided people; but, in 
order to engage them to ſubmit 
wirh the leſs reluctance, he allowed 
Wiglet, their countryman, to retain 
the title of King, whilit he himſelf 
exerciled the real power of a ſove- 
reign, Northumberland was in a 
{tate of anarchy ; and this tempted 
Eybert to carry his arms into that 
Kingdom alſo, The inhabitants 


being deſirous of living under a ſet- 


tled form of government, readily 
ſubmitted, and owned him for their 
ſovereign. To them, however, he 
likewiſe allowed the power of elect. 
ing a King, who paid him a tribute, 
and was dependent on him. 

Egbert became ſole maſter of Eng- 
land about the year 827. A fa- 
vourite opportunity was now offered 
to the Anglo-Saxons of becoming a 
civilized people, as they were at 
peace among themſelves, and ſeem— 
ed free from any danger of a foreign 
invaſion. But this flattering proſ— 
pect was ſoon overcaſt. Five years 
after Egbert hid eſtabliſhed his new 
monarchy, the Danes landed in the 
ifle of Shepey, plundered it, and then 
made their eſcape with ſafety. En- 
couraged by this ſucceſs, next year. 
they landed from a fleet of thirty- 
five ſhips. They were encountered 
by Egbert at Charmouth in Dor- 
ſetſhire. The battle was obſtinate 
and bloody. Great numbers of the 
Danes were killed, but the reſt made 
good their retreat to their ſhips, 
They next entered into an alliance 
with the Britons of Cornwall; and, 
landing two years after in that coun. 
try, they made an irruption into De. 
vonitire, Egbert met them at Hen— 
geldown, and totally defeated them; 
but, before he had time to form any 
r2gular plan for the defence of the 
kingdom, he died, and left the go. 
vernmenrit to his ſon Ethelwolf. 
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MEMOIRS or LOVE 1D  GALLANTEY., 


DuLitoT AND NERVALLE.—Concuded from page 19. 


ERE, then, was Dulilot, with— 

out eſtabliſhment, without pro- 
perty, and forſaken by Nervalle, for 
whom he had made every ſacrifice. 
He was the talk of the city; every 
perſon queſtioned him with an 1ro- 
nical air of concern, reſpecting the 
fate of that woman of faſhion, whom 
he had formerly brought: his friends 
made him ſecret reproaches ; but he 
anſwered to all, that he hnew very 
well where ſhe was, and that ſhe 
had apprized him ot this fudden 
ſtep. He, in fact, expected to find 
her again at the convent of Toulouſc, 
which ſhe had mentioned to him; 
and till the expiration of a month, 
the period fixed by her to write to 
him, he kept himſelf as quict as he 
poſſibly could. The month was 
elapſed, the wiſhed-for letter did not 
yet arrive; his friend Debar ad- 
viſed Dulilot to at laſt forget a wo- 
man who was making a fool of him; 
he entreated him to avail himfelt of 
the few reſources that he had left 
to retrieve his ſituation, and repair, 
by a prudent conduct, the loſles 
which he had ſuſtained, Uſeleſs 
advice! Dulilot could not profit by 
it; Nervalle alone occupied him; 
he would inform himſelf of her tate; 
he ſet off for Toulouſe ; he fiew ra- 
pidly on the wings of love and hope; 
his; heart leaped, all his ſenſes were 
moved at the fight of the aſylum 
that was to contain Nervalle; he ran, 
approached, enquired—ſhe was un- 
known. —Grief oppreſſed him: his 
ideas were confounded, his feelings 
were at variance, ſcarcely did he 
know himſelf; no other reſource 
remained than that of returning to 
Lyons, where tender recollections 
and a ſecret inſtinct called him. 
Then it was that Debar's fricadſ{hip 
again ſtrove to bring back Dulilot 
to reaſun; experience muſt have 
given him a leſſon; events con- 
demned him, and added to the 
ſtrength of argument; but, what 
can friendihip or reaſon do, again{t 
the prepollettons of love i—*© No, 


my friend,” ſaid Dulilot, “ nothing 
can make me doubt the honour of 
Nervalle ; too many reiterated proots 
would make it a crime in me to har- 
bour the flighteſt ſuſpicion; you 
know little of her, and your opinions 
provoke me. But let what will be 
the caſe, I muſt ſee her, and come 
to an explanation with her; I can- 
not live in ſuch cruel ſuſpenſe.” 
Debar had too much feeling to for- 
ſake his friend in ſo critical a con- 
juncture ; he judged that it was ne- 
ceſſary to give way to his weakneſs, 
in order to cure him of it more cer— 
tainly, or to preſerve at leaſt a con- 
hdence that might ſerve to guide 
him upon a more ſerious occaſion. 
Inceſſant enquiries at length in- 
formed them, what people had al. 


ſiſted Nervalle in the removal of her 


property, and by their means what 
road ſhe had taken on leaving Lyons. 
She was gone to Dijon. Dulilot 
wiſhedalready to be there. Well!“ 
ſaid Debar, “I muſt go to Paris; I 
will, to oblige you, ſacrifice ſome 
time, and a little expence; I will 
accompany you as far as Dijon, and 
I will try to ſerve you effectually; 
your error is, perhaps, not incorri— 
gible, and my attention may reſtore 

you to yourſelf and to happineſs.” 
Our two friends ſet off, and were 
not long in reaching Dijon; they 
arrived there, and ſought every 
where for the object of their jour— 
ney. No one knew Nervalle! in 
vain Dulilot deſcribed her, he diſ— 
covered no trace of her. When they 
were beginning to deſpair of the ſuc. 
ceſs of their enquiries, they at length 
found an inn-keeper, who thought he 
knew the original of the picture 
drawn by Debar, who was then alone 
at this inveſiigation. The good man 
added, “ that not only the lady had a 
young girl with her, but that ſhe 
was accompamied by her huſband, 
and that ſhe even appeared big with 
child; they lodged ſome time at my 
houſe, (added he,) and liked their 
abode verywell; but their affairs pre- 
venting, 
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venting them from ſtaying, they ſet 
off for Langres about three weeks 
ago.” 

Debar, very glad of his diſcovery, 

and of the little circumſtance which 
he had learned, returned to Dulilot, 
who, fatigued with having again run 
all over the town, had thrown him- 
ſelf on his bed in the greateſt do. 
preſſion of ſpirits. He reſtored him 
to life by this intelligence, but when 
he ſpecified that Nervaile was not 
alone, and that the was with child ; 
« Ah! heaven!“ exclaimed Duli— 
lot, „ is it poſſible? but no, it is a 
miſtake.“ , What,” rephed Debar, 
©« v1 ſtill believe in her virtue, and 
all her improper conduct does not 
ueceive you!“ - Ah! my friend, 
he is a woman fo modett, fo virtuous! 
If you knew her. Let us ſet off, my 
friend, let us ſet off for Langres,” 
I conſent,” ſaid Deber, „Iwill not 
forſake you till you are convinced of 
her perfidy; belides, we mult find 
out your niece.” 

Here, then, were Dulilot and De— 
bar once more running after Ner- 
valle, the one for the pleaſure of ſee— 
ing her again, the other to contound 
her, if poſſible. Being arrived at 
Langres, Debar, with his uſual ac- 
tivity and intelligence, found means 
to diſcover the very place where ſhe 
lodged; he took Dulilot thither, 
aſked for a room for them both, and 
went up to it while their ſupper 
was preparing. As they were on 
the ſtaircaſe, Debar perceived Ner- 
valle, who was coming down at that 
moment: 5 his 


— — 


he hid his face with 
hat, ſlipped in dextroufly between 
her and his friend, and made the 
latter, who was not attentive to his 


motions, enter the room. When 
they were there together, Debar 


told him that the inn to which he 
had brought him, was that where 
Nervalle lodged; that a young adven- 
turer, who went by the name of the 
chevalter Duval, and whom ſhe made 
pals for her huſband, accompanied 
her, and that ſhe was really with child, 
as they had been told at Dijon. The 
zeal of friendſhip, that pure, warm, 
and affecting zeal, animated Debar's 
diſcourſe ; reaſon and juſtice gave 
him all the force and authority that 
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he could derive from ſuch ſupports; 
and he alſo ſeconded it by the ob- 
vious and preſſing conſiderations of 
the mistortunes, the indigence, and 
the contempt, that had been brought 
upon him, by his weakneſs for a te- 
male adventurer, unworthy of the 
countenance of an honeſt man. A 
ſalutary impreſſion was made on Du- 
lilot's mind; his filence and his 
ooh were an cloquent confeſſion of 
his faalts; his whole conduct an- 
noinced a min ready to follow the 
advice of his friend, though it were 
contrary to an inclination which he 
began to blame. Debar ſeizing this 
ditpofition, to which he had endea- 
Vourcd to bring him, continued to 
move him, and thus concluded his 
exhortition: 1 have proved to 
you how highly Nervalle's conduct 
and perion deferve contempt :_ you 
tcel the fad effects of a love which 
you muſt completely baniſh : you 
[ce the neceſſity of an open rupture; 
this 15 the manner in which you muſt 
bring it about, and in a moment. 
Nervalle's apartment is not far from 
this: you mult go thither; I will 
accompany you; we will aſk for 
your miece, without any other ex- 
planation, and allo tor the jewels 
which you gave her, and which the 
cannot retuie to reſtore to you; this 
buſineſs muſt be done with boldnefs 
and difpatch; after that we will 
think of repairing, by means of my 
friends, the ſtate of your fortune, 
which your unhappy patlion has ſo 
materially deranged.” 

Dulilot promited every thing; his 
courage was rouſed by the genero- 
ſity of his friend, whoſe firmneſs 
ſeemed to have communicated 1t- 
elf to his heart: the reſolution was 
taken. Nervalle's apartment was 
higher than their's; they aſcended 
to it, and knocked; it was ſupper 
time; a tall young man, with a hand- 
ſome countenance, came and opened 
the door; Dulilot's heart was moved 
on approaching the place where his 
miſtreſs was; a coniuſed agitation 
made him heſitate Nervalle ap- 
peared, and the light of her com- 
pletely diſconcerted hun. “ How 
delighted I am to fee you again!“) 
cried the to Dulilot, accompanying 
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this ſweet cxiclamation with an en- 
chanting ſmile, and with that fe- 
ducing Jook, the power of which ſhe 
had ſo often experienced over the 
too feeble Dulilot; „grant me a 
moment's converſation in this clo- 
ſet.” She opened the door of it at 
the ſame time, and was followed 
thither by Dulilot, who ſighed, 
looking at his friend. The latter 
would have recalled him, but in vain, 
Debar waited with impatience the 
end of this private interview; at 1: 
jt concluded; the door opened; Bu— 
lilot appe ared, his eyes ſwelled with 
— Ni le gentlemen will do 
ns the honour to inp with vs,” ſaid 
N looking at the young chevali er. 
I, anfwered Debar ; « no, ma- 
dam, T withdraw, and to-morrow 
morning carly I ſetoft poſt tor Paris; 
I ſee too plainly that my prejence 
here is uſeleſs, Adieu!“ Saying 
theſe words, he went away. Hull 
lot followed him, in hopes of Fring— 
ing him back, by communicating to 
him his illuſion, 4 What do you 
mean?“ anſwered Debar; „ muſt 
F remain to beuwitneſs of your new 
follies ?“ Ah! my triend, you 
are ignorant of the truth: the young 
man who accompanies her 1s her 
hufband; I know the motive of all 
her proceedings, which have in— 
curred from you ſo much blame, 
She is innocent, as I always thought, 
and“ No,“ faid Debar, I can 
Iiften to you no more, all that I car 
promiſe you, is to delay niy de e 
ture till to-morrow at noon; you 
will have time to execute between 
this and then, what you had pro- 
to-day; and, if your reio- 
lution is not more eftectual, I tet 
oft, and nothing ſhall detain me.” 
The torenoon of the next day was 
raging. ed, by Debar, in exhorting 
his triænd as warmly as the preceding 
weblog tne queſtion Was to come 
to a politive deciſion; Debar withed 
to ſet off; and, atter having tulhlled 
all the duties of a moſt atectionite 
friend, he was at the point of abun. 
doning Dulilot to all the mi-tor- 
tunes of his paſſion, if he did not ſe- 
rivutly comply with his ſage advice. 
He expoſed to him more ſtrongly 
{til}, into what difficulties he would 


fill, if he did not tear himſelf fror 
this pertidious woman. Ah! my 
friend,” cried Dulilot, “ you are 
going to tax me again with folly and 
credulity ; but you do not know her 
yet ; at the moment in which 1 am 
fpeaking to yon, ſhe is labouring 
hard to procure me a place of com- 
miffary in the war-department; 1 
have ſeen the letters which ſhe has 
written for that purpole it is in this 
manner that the wiſhes to indemnity 
me for the diſburſements which 1 
have made for her.” Debar could 
with difliculry curb his impatience ; 
this laſt trait animating him again, 
hne continued the repreſentation: 

which it was proper to make to thy 
tecble Dulilot ; but, not ſeeing him 
as decided as he wiſhed, he ſent for 

nis poſt-chaile, and prepared to quit 

him. 

1 A approach of the departure of 
his friend, however, agitated Du: 
lilot: the ſentimen of all that h. 
owed him operated on his nund ; 
triendfliiy and gratitude, were not 
waolly ewinymihed in his heart 
he ſaw all that he was going to loſe; 
Debar perceived him heſitate and“ 
give way; he wiſhed to take advan. 
tage Of thi is firſt in! preſſion, and pre- 
vuiled on him to take the ſtep which 
he had recommended the evening 
before. Dulilot promiſe d, and went 
to execute it; but his courage foi 
{ook him at the Very momen De. 
bar, then feeling that it was s better 
to content himſelf with” e lie 
might obtain, thin to require all!, 
dreading, behdes, the dingers of # 
freſh interview, renounced his firit 
Ideas, and confined hiwlelf to de- 
citing Dulilot to depart. He kept 
up, by his remonſtrances, the fer- 
ment in which his friend was; and, 
contriving to wreſt from him a ſullen 
content, he flew to bring his niece, 
whom Nervalle reſigned withour 
much difficulty, ſince Dulilot, ru. 
ined, could no longer be uſeful to 
her; and, ſtepping with them into 
tlie poſt. Chaiſe, he took them to 
Dijon, in order to place the niece 
there in a convent, and thence pur- 
tue his journey to Paris, where he 
reckoned to procure Dulilot re- 
ſources which he could not hope ta 

find 
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fnd for him at Lyons. Debar's own 
4 Fairs alſo called him thither, and 
his money began to get low. At 
Auxerre they took the paſſage boat; 
here Dulilot was in ſuch a ſituation 
as might be imagined, melancholy, 
thoughtful, ſeeing nothing of what 
Was paſſing around him, loſt in his 
own ideas, ſtill in love, and per- 
ſuaded of the honour of his miſtreſs, 
accuſing her of none of his misfor- 
tunes, which he imputed to his own 
evil deſtiny, and curſing his late in 
adoring Nervalle. Debar congratu- 
lated himſelf, however, on having 
removed him from fo dangerous an 
vbject, and hoped that time and ab- 
fence would alleviate his afflictions, 
and cure his folly ; he exerted his 
attention to divert and cnliven him, 

Among the perſons embarked in 
this pailſage-boat, Debar remurked an 
officer clothed in a uniform fimitar 
to that of the Chevalier Duval. 
Struck by the idea that this ſight 
awakened in him, he interrogated the 
officer. Are you not, fir, of the 
regiment of Eourbonnois?“—“ Yes, 
ſir,” ſaid the officer. © You come, 
then, from Corſica, I preſume?“— 
am juſt arrived thence?! —4: You 
muſt know Chevalier Duval; 
Ine belongs LD) Our regiment,” — 
« No, fir, I am not at all acquainted 
with him.”'—*< That 1s fnoular; he 
is 4 YOUuDNg” Nan much about vCur 
ze, with a pleaſing countenance, 
de has fine light hair, a ſoft voice, 
an agreeable look, but the moſt un- 
poliſhed manners.“ , No, lir, that 
Chevalier does not belong to our 
corps.” “ Put, furely von know 
him; his wife went to ice him in 
Corlica, a fe months ago.“ Ah! 
I gaeſs now whom you mean; the 
title of the chevalier had deceived 
ne; does not the, whom you « 
li5 wife, go by the name of Ner- 
valle?“ —“ Exactly ſo.“ “ But I 
did not think that when ſhe was 
with him ſhe went by that name.“ 


k- 
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et ſeems to me you are well ac- 
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quainted with her.“ —“ Vaſtly well? 
and this is her character, if you wiſh 
to know it. Nervalle 1s a pretty 
Paris girl, who underſtood her trade; 
ſhe fell ſeriouſly in love with adven- 
turer in a ſmall way, who, after hav- 
ing enjoyed her favours at a cheaper 
rate than any other man, having 
grown tired of her, and having no 
reſource, enliſted in our regiment, 
and came with us to Corlica laſt 
ſummer; this girl, through a con- 
ſtancy very uncommon in beings of 
her ſpecies, came to releaſe her 
lover; ſhe had the appearance of a 
rich woman, and, as ſhe ſaid, her 
fortune was made at Lyons, no doubt 
by means of ſome dupe, wherever 
he may be. She in fact releaſed her 
favourite; they then both departed; 
I have not learned what is become of 
them, nor do trouble myſelf about 
the matter, That is the hiſtory of 
your pretended Chevalier Duval, 
and his rprctable confort.” 

During this recital, Debar fixed 
his eyes upon Dulilot; he ſaw him 
all at once turn pale and red, with 
ſhame and deſpair. He would not 
completely overwhelm him, and 
therefore went away from Lim, after 
living affectionately ſqueezed his 
hand, Dulilot alſo went away. A 
quarter of an hour had now elapſed 
ſince this ſeparation, when Debar 
neard ſome cries: it was thoſe of 
the perſons who had juſt ſeen Duli- 
lot throw himſelf into the river. 
very one was eager to fiy to his af. 
fiſtance ; but it was too late; he was 
dead when he was taken up. 

Such was the end of Dulilot; the 
victim of an inconſiderate love, no- 
thing had been able to convince him 

fNervalle's perfidy: he ran through 
a conſiderable fortune in worſhipping 
this divinity, whoabuſed his paſſion; 
and when his eyes were open to the 
light, deſpair forced him to renounce 
a lite, which no longer preſented 
him any proſpect but ſhame and 


remorſe, 
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1 "ROM free ſpeeches to great men tainly not of a nature to 


excite 


(ſee vol. ix. p. 318.) I come to laughter, I hope will be deenled to 


thoſe handſome compliments, and 
ſublime couceits, which, though cer- 


come within the proper inhere of 
theie papers. 
Wasn 


When Chicf-juſtice Maynard wait- 
ed upon King William III. ſoon 
after his coming over, his majeſty 
obſerved to him, “ You have out- 
lived all the old lawycrs of your 
time.” —“ Had not your highneſs 
come to our aid,” replied Maynard, 
« I ſhould probably have outlived 
the law itſelf.” 

Henry IV. of France, wanted to 
flide, as his courtiers did, on the 
frozen Seine: the Marſhal de Baf— 
ſom pierre diffuaded the king; who 
replied, “ All the courtiers flide, 
and are come to no harm. Vour 
majeſty,” returned the marſhal, “ is 
of greater weight than them all. 

Louis XI. was a great politician ; 
he was ſecret in what he did: he 
(aid, „ Tf my hat were to know my 
ſecret, I world throw it into the fire 
immediately.” I his made ſome one 
fay of him, on fecing the monarch 
on norichack, [ bere gots the flrongeſ/t 
horte in all France, for he car? "es on hits 
4474 the kt: nt and all /i1s COHTHC? 

When, at the battle of Roſbach, 
victory was on the point of declaring 
for the Pruſſians, the king \ obſerving 
a grenadicr belo; ging to a detached 
party of the ene ny, Qofet ding hin- 
ſelf with uncommon energy, rode up 
to the place, and ſaid to him, “ Hate 
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be [0 if your mia je % command 4 mie,” re. 
plied the grenadier, and laid his 
arms at the feet of the monarch. 
When Lord Anſon once attacked 
a French ſquadron in the bay of Bif- 
cay, and . Ie. ſtruck, Monſieur 


la Jonquien, who was the com- 


mander, was brought: ba; ird the ad- 
miral's hip, wt ere ſceing Lo Glorre, 
another of his ſquadron, engag od 
with an Fnglith veſſel of ſuperic 

force, he bowed, ſurrendcred his 
{word, and faid, © My lord, you 
have conquered the Invincbr, and 
Glory mn? follow.“ 

Dr. Lalguy, a divine of great ce— 
lebrity, having . an noel 
lent diſcourſe at Wincheſter cathe— 
dral, the text of which was, A! wi/- 
dom is forrew, received the following 
elegant compliment from Dr. War— 
ton, then at Wincheſter ichool : 

Jt what you advance, dear doctor, be true. 
That wifZom 7s ſorrow, how wretched arc 
you, 
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Soon after Mr. Rich made an aL. 
tcration in the Covent-garden thea-. 
tre, Garrick called upon him to fee 
his improvements; and, as they were 
in the gallery together, examining 
its ſize, Garrick laid, he thought he 
could gueſs within twenty pounds 
what the houſe would hold in its al- 
tered ſtate. I'll tell you how 
(ſaid Rich) you may know to a 
ſhilling.“ , How ?”? demanded N 
rick, “ Play in it yourſelf (fat 
Rich) the firſt night it opens.” 

When the highly -accompiilhed 
Ducheſs of Fofcalquier was once 
at court at Fontainbleau, fhe aſked 
the 'Purkiſh ambaſſador, who was 
alſo in the circle, if Mahomet did 
not allow a plurality of wives. 
“ Certainly,” replied the gallant 
Mutſulman, „by our rehgion we are 
authorized to marry as many wives 
as we Chooſe, untit we can find one tn 


hom are united all the rave qualities pof- 
feed by your grace.” 


An accompliſhed and beautiful 
new-married lady, being once in com- 
pany with Switr, ſnoke ot her hul- 
band 1n very high terms, and, as the 
dean thought, gave him rather more 
praiſe than he deſerved ; ; he, how- 
ever let it paſs, but on Herring her 
a ſecond time, and findip; her dif. 
poſed to renew the abject, he 
changed it to another by the follow— 
ing elegant impromptu : 

You always are making a god of your 

{pouſe ; 

Butthis neither reaſon nor conſcience allows; 
P:rhaps You will ſay, „is to gr titude due, 
And you adore him, becauſe he adores you. 
Your ar gument's wi ak, and 1o you will find, 
For you by this rule muil adore all mankind. 

« If you were queen,” ſaid Dean 

Swift to Mrs. bilde; if you 
were queen, what would be your 
Ba wiſh **-—< Your converſation, 

ir, Dean,” was the reply. 

8. metimes a men is taken 
though by no means meant. Some 
of Swift's neighbours, once objecting 
to Kee p Ng company with a gentle- 
wan who lived in the Vicinity, on 
account of his extreme ſtupidity ; 
the dean, in one of his rides, over- 
took him, and joining converſation, 
began by praiſing his horſe, and ob- 
ſerved, 'he carried @ very fine tail. 
And your horſe,” replied the gen. 

tleman, 
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tleman, © carries the beſt head in Ire- 
sand.“ Swift mentioned this as a 
very clever ſaying, and added, he 
was pleaſed with it; which, being 
repeated to the gentleman, he de- 
clared it was no more than the truth, 
for the dean's horſe had as fine @ forthand 
es cer he jaw in his (fe. 


The wife of a noble Venetian, hav- 

ing loſt her only ſon, gave herſelf up 
to the moſt inconſolable grief. A 
friendly prieſt, wiſhing to mitigate 
her ſorrow, deſired, among other 
things, that ſhe would recollect God 
had commanded Abraham to /acr:- 
fice his only ſon. Ah] fir,” anſwered 
the afflicted lady, “ that God of 
mercy, who formed our hearts, and 
knows of what they are made, woru/d 
never have demanded ſuch a facrrfice from 
a mother,” 

One day, ſays the poet Sadi, walk. 
ing by the ſea-ſide, I ſaw a devotee 
Iying, who had been dreadtully torn 
by a tiger: he was at the point of 
death, and ſuffered the molt dread- 
ful torture, Yet his countenance 
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was calm and ſerene: « Great God!“ 
exclaimed he, „I thank thee that 
I am loaded with pain only, not with 
remorſe.” 

Viſcount Turenne, the French ge— 
neral, having taken the caſtle of 
Salza, ſome ſoldiers brought a wo- 
man of great beauty who was found 
in the place, and preſented her to 
him as the moſt valuable part ot the 
booty. The general was then but 
ſix-and-twenty years of age, and far 
from being inſenſible to the charms 
of the fair. But upon this occatton 
he demeaned himſelf in the molt ex- 
emplary manner. He pretended not 
to underſtand the motive of the ſol- 
diers in bringing this woman to his 
tent, but greatly applauded their 
diſcretion, as if they had done it 
only to ſecure her from being 1n- 
ſulted by any of the reſt of the army. 
Re ordered her hutband to be fought 
for; and, returning her to him, ai- 
ſured him, that by the diſcretion of 
his ſoldiers the lady's honour had 
been preſerved, 
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FE eighty-five members, whoſe 

embarkation for France was 
noticed in our laſt, arrived at Breſt 
on the 13th of September, 1790. 
They were received on landing by 
all ranks of people, and even by men 
in authority, with congratulation, 
and ſhouts of applauſe. The fame 
honours were ſhewn to them as would 
have been paid to the national aſ— 
{embly. Their expences were de- 
frayed, and ſums of money raiſed for 
their future occaſions, by a volun- 
tary and very general {ſubſcription ; 
but theſe teſtimonies of reſpect and 
Kindneſs ſerved only to increaſe the 
diſappointment which they ſoon at— 
terwards experienced in the Capital, 
where a very different reception 
awaited them. They had the morti- 
fication to diicover that their enemics 
had been before-hand with them. De— 
puties were already arrived from the 
provincial aſſembly of the North, who 
Joining with the agents of Peynier and 
Mauduit, had ſo effeCtually prevail- 
ed with M. Barnave, the preſident of 
the committee ſor the colonies, that 


they found their cauſe prejudged, 
and their conduct condemned with. 
out a hearing, The national aſſem- 
bly had iflued a peremptory order, 


on the 21ſt of September, directing 


them to attend at Paris, and wait 
there for turther directions, Their 
prompt obedience to this order Pro. 
cured them no favour, They were 
allowed a {ingle audience only, and 
then indignantly diſmilied from the 
bar. They ſolicited a ſecond, and 
an opportunity of being confronted 
with their adverſaries: the national 
aſſembly refuſed their requeſt, and 
directed the colonial commuttee to 
haſten its report concerning their 
conduct. On the 11th of October, 
this report was preſented by NI. 
Barnave. It concluded by recom- 
mending, © that all the pretended 
decrees and acts of the ſaid colonial 
alſembly, ſhould be reverſed, and 
pronounced ntterly null and of no 
eftect ; that the faid aſſembly thould 
be declared diſſolved, and its mem- 
bers rendered ineligible, and incapa- 


ble of being delegated in future to 


the 
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the colonial aſſembly of St. Domin- 
go; that teſtimonies of ,approbation 
ſhould be tranſmitted to the North- 
ern provincial aſſembly, to Colonel 
Mauduit, and the regiment of Port 
au Prince, for reſiſting the proceed- 
ings at St. Marc's; that the king 
ſhould be requeſted to give orders 
tor the forining a new colonial aſſem- 
bly, on the principles of the national 
decree of the Sth of March, 1790, 
and inſtructions of the 28th of the 
lame month; finally, that the c 
vant members, then in France, ſhould 
continue ina ſtate of arreſt, until the 
national aſſembly might find time to 
ſignify its further pleaſure concern- 
ing them.” 

It 1s not eaſy to deſcribe the ſur- 
priſe and indignation which the news 
of this decree excited in St. Do- 
mingo ; by moſt perſons it was con- 
ſidered as a dereliction by the na- 
tional aſſembly of all principle; and 
the orders for electing a new colo- 
nial aſſembly were ſo little regarded, 
that many of the parithes politively 
refuſed to chooſe other deputies, 
until the fate of their former mem— 
bers, at that time in France, ſhould 
be decided; declaring, that they 
ſtill conſidered thoſe perſons as the 
iegal repreſentatives of the colony. 
One immediate and apparent effect 
of this decree was, to heighten and 
inflame the popular refentment a- 
gainſt Mauduit and his regiment. 
The reader has already been made 
acquainted with ſome particulars 
Concerning this ofticer, when in our 
laſt we ſpoke of the proceedings of 
M. Peynier, againſt certain perſons 
who compoted, what was called, the 
committee of the Weitern provincial 
affembly, and of the attempt by-M. 
Mauduit to ieize by force the mem- 
bers who compoſed that committee, 
This happened on the 29th of July, 
790; and we oblcrved, that the 
circumſtance of M. Mauduit's car- 
rying oft the colours from a detach— 
ment of the national guards on that 
occaſion, ultimately terminated 1n 
his deſtruction. 

The caſe was, that not only the 
detachment froin whom the enſign 
was taken, but the whole of the na- 
tional guards throughout the colony, 


conſidered this act as the moſt out, 
rageous and unpardonable inſult that 
could poflibly be offcred to a body 
of men, who had ſworn fidelity to 
the new conſtitution ; and nothing 
but the dread of the ſuperior diſci— 
pline of the veterans compoſing the 
Port au Prince regiment (which 
Mauduit commanded) prevented 
them from exerciling exemplary 
vengeance on the author of their 
diſgrace. This regiment, therefore, 
being implicated in the crime of their 
cominanding-officer, was regarded 
by the other troops with hatred and 
deteſtation. 

On the zd of March, 179, two 
ſhips of the line, Le Fougueux and 
Le Borce, arrived from France, with 
two battalions of the regiments of 
Artois and Normandy ; and, when 1t 
1s known that theſe troops had been 
viſited by the crew of the Leopard, 
it will not appear ſurpriſing that, on 
their landing at Port au Prince, they 
ſhould have manifeſted the ſame 
hoſtile diſpoſition towards Mauduir's 
regiment, as was ſhewn by the na- 
tional guards, They refuſed all 
manner of communication or inter- 
courſe with them, and even declined 
to enter into any of their places of 
reſort. They conſidered, or affected 
to conſider, them as enemies to the 
colony, and traitors to their country. 
This conduct in the new-comers to— 
wards the ill-fated regiment, foon 
made a wonderful impreſſion on the 
minds of both officers and privates of 
tne regiment itſelf ; and mutual rc- 
proach and accuſation {pread through 
the whole corps. The white fea- 
ther was indignantly torn from their 
hats, and dark and ſullen looks to- 
wards their once-loved commander, 
indicated not only that he had loſt 
their confidence, but alſo that he 
was the object of meditated mi- 
chief. Mauduit ſoon perceived the 
full extent of his danger, and, fear- 
ing to involve the new governor, 
(NI. Blanchelande,) and his family, 
in the ruin which awaited himſelt, 
he adviied them to make the beſt ot 
their way to Cape Francois, while 
they could do it with ſafety; and 
Blanchelande, for which he was af— 
terwards much cenſured, 1 

this 
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this advice. Mauduit then harangued 
his grenadiers, to whom he had al. 
ways ſhewn great kindnets, and told 
them that he was willing, for the 
ſake of peace, to reſtore to the na- 
tional troops the colours which he 
had formerly taken from them ; and 
even to carry them, with his own 
hands, at the head of his regiment, 
and depoſit them in the church in 
which they had been uſually lodged: 
tut, he added, that he depended on 
their affection and duty, to protect 
him from perſonal iuſult, while 


making this ample apology. The 
faithlets grenadiers declared that 


they would protect bim with their 
lives. 

The next day the ceremony took 
place, and Mauduit reſtored the ço— 
lours, as he had promiled, betore a 
valt crowd of ſpectators. Ati thit 
moment one of his own foldicrs cried 
aloud, that he muſe aſh par don of the 
nattonal troops on hits ances, and the 
whole regiment applanded the pro- 
poſal. Mauduit ſtarted back with 
indignation, and offered his boſom 
to their ſwords:—it was pierced 
with a hundred wounds, ail of thera 
inflicted by his own men, while not 
a ſingle hand was lifted up in his de. 

ence. The ſpectators ſtood mp. 
tionleſs, either through hatred to 
the man, or ſurpriſe at the treachery 
of the ſolalers. Such, indeed, was 
the baſeneſs of thefe wretches, that 
no linguage can deſcribe, but in 
terms which would not be endured, 
the horrible enormities that were 
practiſed on the dead body of their 
wretched commander 

While theſe ſhametul enormities 
were paſſing in St. Domingo, the {o- 
ciety of Amis des Nowrs, in the mo— 
ther-country, were but tov fucec ls. 
tally employed in deviling projects 
which gave birth to deeds of {till 
greater horror, and produced {cencs 
that transformed the moſt beantitul 
colony in the world into a field of 
Uclolation and carnage. 

8 

Although it muſt have occurred 
to every unpretudiced mind, from 
the circumſtances that have been 
related concerning the behaviour of 
the mulattoes reſident in the colony, 
that the general body or thelc peas 
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ple were by no means averſe to con— 
ciliation with the wlutes, yet it was 
found impoſſible to perſuade, their 
pretended friends in Europe, to 
leave the affairs of St. Domingo to 
their natural courſe, It was now 
reſolved by Gregoire, La Fayette, 
Briffot, and ſome other refo ters, 
to call in the ſupreme legiſlative au- 
thority of the French government, 
to give effect to their protects; and 
that the reader may clearly under- 
ſtand the nature of thoſe ineofures 
to which the ruin ef the Trench 
part of St; Doiningo is to be attri- 
buted, it is nece!f-ry, in the firit 
ple, to recel his attention to the 
national decree of the 8th of March, 
| unt Was given 


1790, OL wie! an ACC 


in the preceding vobime, p. 324. 
» Þ 2 " as 
By that decree the national ailem. 


| "hh L 8 4 © ant ual YO Bw? 
DIV, among other ENINEG'S, claimed 
e e 11 FER Faprorn Py. RS 
ll right of interference in the local 


ana interior Concerns of the colo- 


nies; and, it cannot be doubted, 
thut it this deetmation had been 
taithtully interpreted and acted 


upon, it would have contributed, 


in a very eminent degree, to the 
reſtoration of peace and tranquillity 
in St. Domingo. To render it, 


theretore, of as little cfeét as polite 
ble, and to add fuclto tne fre wich 
perhaps would c.herwiie have be- 
come extinguiſhe a, it had been inſi- 
diouily propoled in the national aſ— 
lembly, within a few days atter the 
decree of the $:h of March had 
palled, to tranſmit with it to the 
governor of St. Domingo, a code of 
inſtructions, for. its due and punc. 
tua! ob{crvance and execution. AC- 
cordingly, on the 28th of the ſame 
month, inſtructions which were /o:4 
to be calculated for that purpoſe, 
were preſented and decreed. Ihey 
conlifted of eighteen articles, and 
Contained, among other things, 4 
direction that every perſon ot the 
age of twenty-hve and upwards, 
poſieſung property, or having reiided 
two years in the colony, and paid 
taxes, ſhould be permitted to vote 
in the formation of the colonial aſ— 
ſembly.“ | 

The friends of the coloniſts, at 
that time in the national aſſembly, 
oppoſed the meaſure, chiefly on the 


* 
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1 ground 
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ground of its repugnancy to the de- 
cree of the 8th; it being evidently, 
they urged, an interference in the 
local arrangements, and interior re— 
gulations, of the colonial govern. 
ment. It does not appcar that they 
entertained an idea, that the m u 
latto people were directiy or ind . 
rectly concerned. The framers and 
ſupporters of the meaſure, pretend- 
ed that it went only to the modifi. 
cation of the privilege of voting 1n 
the parochial meetings, Which it 
was well known, under the old go. 
vernment, had been conſtituted of 
white perſons only; the coloured 
people had in no inſtance attended 
thoſe meetings, nor ſet up a claim, 
or even expreſſed a deſire, to take 
any part in the buſineſs tranſacted 
there. But theſe inſtructions were 
no ſooner adopted by the national 
aſſembly, and converted into a de- 
cree, than its framers and ſupporters 
threw off the maik; and the mu— 
lattbes, reſident in the mother coun. 
try, as well as the ſociety of Amis 
Cs Noirs. tailed not to apprize their 
friends and agents in St. Domingo, 
that the peo; ple of colour, not being 
excepted, w bre virtually {ed 
in it. Theſe, howeve =, not think. 
ing then.ſeives ſufficiently powerful 
to entorce the claim, or, 
doubting the real meaning of 
decree, ſent deputies to France, to 
demand an explanation of it fro 
the national aſſembly, 
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In the beginning of Mav, 1797, 
the conlideration oft this ſubject was 
bro! ight forward | by Abb: Greg O1rt 


and the cluim of the free mul: leder 
to the full benefit of the inſtructions 
of the 23th of March, 1799, and to 
all the rights and priv leg es enjoyed 
by the white inhabitants, citizens ot 


CURRANTS 


the F rench colonies, was ſupported 
with all that warmth and cloquencs 
for which he wes diſtinguiſhed, 
The planters were become ſo gene- 
rally odious, that the famous decree 
of the 15th of May, 1191, was pro- 
nounced, amidſt theacclamation and 
applauſe of the multitude, By this 
decree it was „ ©« that the 
people of colour reſident in the 
French colonies, Pon n of free parents, 

were entitled to, as of right, and 
ſhould be allowed the enjoyment of, 

all the privileges of French citizens, 

and among others, to thoſe of hav 
Ing votes in the choice of repreſenta. 
trves, and of being eligible to feats both 
in the parochial and co lonial afſemblics.”” 
Thus did the national allembly 
{weep away in a moment all the 
laws, uſages, prejudices, and opt- 

nions , Concerning theſe people, which 
had exiſted in the French colonies 
rom their carlieſt ſettlement. The 
colonial committee, of which M. 

Burnave was Pre dent, failed not to 
apprize the national : Fir mbly of the 
fatal conſequences of this meaſure, 
and immediately ſuſpended the ex- 
erciſe of its functions. At the ſame 
time, the deputies from the colonies 

ſigni ed their purpoſe to decline any 
further attendance. The only effect 
produced by theſe meaſures, how- 
ever, on the national aſſembly, was 
an order that the three civil com- 
mitjioners, who had been appointed 
in J ebruary preceding, for regulat— 
ing the affairs of the colonies on the 
ſpot, ſhould immediately repair thi— 
ther, and ſee the national decrees 
duly enforced. The conſequences 
in St. Domingo will be related ia 
Our next. 

Zo be continued. 


CURRANTS 


[Gathered from the ExcycLormzpia LoxDiNrE xs. |] 


URKANT' is a corruption of 
the ward Corinth, an appella. 
tion criginally given to the fruit, as 
coming firſt from that city; It is by 
ſome writers called the Corinth 
gra de; by ethers the Corinth raiſin : 
and it is now the principal produ TA 
tion of the iſland of Zaur, which, 


in common years, produces betweer 
nine and ten millions of be 
weight of that article. Years have 
been know n, W hich yielded crops Ot 
above twelve millions of pounds. 
It is this fruit which furniſhes the 
Zantiot with the means of ſatisfying 
thoſe wants, for the fag ply of w ich 
nature 
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nature has ſhown herſelf not liberal 
in providing him. 

The firſt plants of this fruit were 
carried from Corinth to Zant about 
two centuries ago. No record has 
been preſerved, which can aſcertain 


the preciſe epoch or the avthor ot 


the original tranſplantation : the 
period here afligned is founded on 
the date of various regulations made 
hy the Venetian 1enate, re{pectiny 
the exportation ot currants, The 
tree certainly ſound in Zant a foil 
at lcaſt equally good as that vf its 
native ſpot; and accordingly it 
throve in its new fituation; The 
cilture of it became gradually ex- 
tended, in proportion to the increaſe 


of commerce: and it is a demon— 


ſtrated tact, that it is ſulceptible of 


itill greater extenſion. 

About the end of July, or at 
lateſt, the beginning of Augul?, the 
ſenſon commences tor.gatherihg the 
ruit, which is carefully laid on a 
level ground prepared for the pur— 
pole, where they are dried by the 
heat of the ſun, Not more than a 
*>rtnight is required to dry then 
perfectly. In fome years, above 
two-thirds of the crop are entirely 
deſtroyed by the rain: the fruit 
rots, and the owners are obliged 
to throw 1t away, or fave with dith- 
culty a ſmall portion, which they 
give to their cattle; When the 
fruit is deemed to be ſufficiently 
dried, the berries are pulled front 
the ſtems, and carefully winrowed 
in a Van, for the purpoſe of purify. 
ing them from clay and duit. They 
ire then put into facks, and carried 
do repolitories called /erraglie, where 
the fruit remains in {tore, until the 
moment of embarkation. The /er- 
ragle are lined with boards on every 
ſide, to protect the fruit from He- 
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ing injured hy the damp or cold- 
nels of the walls. Theſe magazines 
have two openings: the one a trap- 
door iu the floor of the apart- 
ment obove; the other, a door be- 
low. Jo the former the peaſant 
carries the lacks containing the pro- 
duce of his crop, which, atter being 
weighed, are empricd through the 
aperture, Ihe owner of the /errap- 
lie keeps an account of the quantity 
and quality of the fruit he receives, 
tur which he is refpontible. He 
gives to the peaſant a written ac— 
knowledoement for it, ſigned under 
his hand, which receipt paſſes cur- 
rent in trade, and is negociable in 
the pubiic market. There are great 
numbers of theſe magazines, the 
lurgeſt cf which contain above three 
or four hundred thonſand pounds 
weight. At the moment when the 
Corinths are to be embarked, the 
coopers take their poſt at the doo! 
of the /erreglic, where, in proportion 
as they prepare the caſts, the fruit 


down, 
This fruit 


89 
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furniſhes likewiſe a 


wine, which is very rich and good 
tor the ſtomach. The wie ot it 1s 
ſtrongly recommended by the phy- 


licians, during the convaleſcency of 
their patients. 'The wine 1s not 
made from the fre{h-gathered fruit; 
but it is firſt expoſed during three 
or four days to dry in the fun. It 
is then carried ro the preſs room, 
and laid in a heap ; a third part of 
water is thrown on the heap, which 
is trampled with the feet, until rc- 
duced to a ſort of paſte. It is then 
laid on the preſs, and yields a thick 
wine of a dark colour, which clari. 
hes itſelf in the catks; by depol:ting 
its ſediment. 


ANECDOTES dq HEROIC CONDUCT purixXG@ Tie FRENCH 
REVOLUTION; 


| URING the war of La Vendce, 

the Duc de la Rochefoucault, 
condemned to die, as was alſo his 
daughter, found in the reſources of 
that affectionate girl, the means of 
concealing himfelr till 2 period ar- 
nyed more favourable to thut jul. 


tice which he ſucceſsfully claimed, 
His daughter's firſt care was to place 
him under the roof and protection 
of an artiſan, who hud fermerly been 
a domeſtic in the duke's ſervice, at- 
ter which the procured an afylun 
tor hertelt, They were thus both 

1 2 tecured 


death, I th 
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ſecured from the immediate power 
of their perſecutors: but as the 
duke's property was confilcated, and 
as compaſſion is apt to grow WEuTY 
Ot its good ee s, the means of their 
bare ſubſiſtence were ſoon worn out, 
While the Sutter Was alfering 
the extreme of poverty, ſhe tound 
that her father's health was declin— 
ing for want of nouriſhment. She 
now fiw no way but to devote her 
own life to ſave her father's, and 
mne inſtantly mide the refolve.: 

A general of the republic at that 
very time was paſting through the 
City in which was her place of con- 
cealment, and to him ſhe wrote the 
follo\ wing letter :— 

4 Citizen General, ern the 
voice of nature 1s card; a daughter 
may be allowed to claim the com- 
pailion of men in behalf of her fu- 
tier, Condemned to death at the 
ſame time with him who gave me 
being, I have ſucceſsfully preſe rved 
him trom the ford of the execu- 
tioner, and have preſerved myſelf 
" watch over his fatety. But in 
faving his life, I have not been able 
to furniſh all that is neceifary to 
ſupport him. My unhappy fath 

whoſe entire prop: rty is Luk ſeated. 
ſuſters at this moment the 55 nt a 4 
moſt 'of every thing. Vithout 
clothes, without bread, ee 4 
friend to ſave him from periſhing 
of want, he has not cyen the re- 
ſource of the beggar, which ſtill 
turniſhes a little hope, that of being 
able to appeal to the compaſſionatæ, 
and to preſent his white hairs t6 
thoſe that might be moved to give 
him aid; my father, if he is not 
ſpeedily ſuccoured, Will die in his 
place of concealment, and thus, 
after ſnatch hin from a violent 
have to ſuſtain the 
mournful rcii:ction,. of having be 
trayed him to one more lingering 
and painful—that ot dying of cold 
and hunger. Judge, citizen gene- 
ral of the extent of my miskortune, 
and that it is worthy of pity. One 
reſource only is left to nie—it is to 
caſt myſelf upon your genèroſity. 1 
offer you my he: d; J undertake to 
go, and to go willing „ly tothe ſcaftold, 
but give immedldte {uccour to 


my dying father. Below I give yon 
the name of my place of conceal 
ment; there 1 will expect death 
with pleaſure, if I may promiſe my- 
ſelf that you will be touched with 
my prayers, and will relieve my old 
and Qeſtitute parent.“ 

The ſoldier had no ſooner read 
this letter, than he haſtened to the 
alylum of Madame de la Rochefou— 
cault, and not only: relieved her fa— 
ther, but ſecretly protected both; 
and, after the 27th of July, procured 
the reſtoration of M. de Ja Roche. 
toucanlt's property, by a revition ot 
their ſentence. 

It was the practice at Nantes and 
other places, to put 4 number of 
condemned perſons on board a vel. 
ſci, and fink them 10 tho river. Du: 
ing theſe terrible Urow gings a young 
girl, whole brother had been ar- 
reſted, repaired to the houie of Car. 
riere, to implore his protection in 


behalf ot her brother. What age 
is he??? aſked Carriere. «© Thirtv. 


ſix years.“ So much the worſe ; 
he muit die, and three tourths ot 
the perſons in the fame prifon with 
him.” At this horrible anſwer, the 
poor. girl knelt betore the procon. 
ſul, and declaimed emphatically 
a gainſt the burbarity of his conduct. 
C: arriere ord-red her to leave the 
houſe, and even ſiruck her with the 
icabbard of his ſabre. Scarcely, 
however, had fe left his apartment, 
when he cailed her back to inform 
her, that it ſhe would yield to his 
uchres, he would ſpare the life ot 
her brothe His propoſition filled 
her v oh diidain, and reſtorcd her to 
courage; ſhe replied that“ ſhe had 

manded juſtice, and juſtice was 
10t io be bought with infamy.”? 

She retired, and learning that her 
brother was on the point of being 
conducted to one of thoſe dreadtul 
boats at Paimbeut, ſhe ran again to 
the proconful, hopeleis now of his 
lite, and entreating only that ſhe 
might be allowed to give ſomething 
to her brother that might ſupport 
nim on the way. 

„ Begone,”” replied Carriere, “he 
has no need of any ſupport.” 

The brother of this unfort unate 


girl 
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l went. to Paimbeuf, but before 
he had perithed, his ſiſter had died 
of griet. 

During the infamous maſſacres of 
September, there were two abbcs, 
both of the name of Guillon, im- 
pri ſoned in the fame gaol— the Ab. 
beye, in Paris. One of them was 
called into the court- yard, while the 
ruffians were buſied in aſſaſſinating 
their victims; and a note, contain— 
ing an order of the municipality, 
tantamount to a reprieve, was put 
into his hand. After examining it 
minutely, he pauſed for a few mo— 
ments, and knowing from circum— 
ſtances that it was not intended for 
himſelf, he turned round to the meſ— 
ſenger, and obfervins that there was 
another abbc of the ſame name in the 
priſon, for whom the reprieve was 
deſigned, he returned with a firm 
itep, and unaltered countenance, to 
die. 


Britſh {Gen roftt py; Le following 
intereſting ancedote is from a Paris 
paper. About three years ago, 
Citizen Dubuc, a ſuperior officer of 
the French navy, being at Mauri— 
tias, put on-board a Damfh vellel, 


bound for India, the ſum of 24,009 
francs, deſtined tor the ſupport of 
nis family; who, being far from 
him, laboured under conliderable 
difticulties. The veſſel was ftupped 
by a Captain Clarke, commanding a 
Britiſh man of war. The Engliſh 
ofticer found by the Dane's papers, 
that the money belonged to Citizen 
Dubuc, and of courſe, as the pro- 
perty of a Frenchman, became his 
lawtul prize. —T his brave and re- 
ſpectable Engliſhman, however, 
learning the diſtreſſed ſtate to which 
Dubuc's family were reduced, aſked 
his crew, as a favour, to allow the 
money to be ſent to its deſtination. 
Every man on-board readily con. 
ſented !—The officer then wrote a 
very polite letter to Dubuc's wife, 
in which he begged of her to re. 
ceive the {1m of 24,000 francs, which 
her huſand had tranſmitted her, 
but which, by the fate of war, had 
fallen into his hands: he added, 
that he was happy in having an op- 
portunity of giving ſuch a proof of 
his eftcem and gratitude for her huf— 
band, who had fo frequently diſtin. 
guiſhed huntelf by Ins humanity 
towards the Engliſh priſoners of 
war. 


PRESENT STATE oF THE ISLE OF MAN. 


HE Iſle of Man is about thirty 

miles in length, and twelve in 
breadth. The population is ſup- 
poled to be near forty thouſand. 
There are tour towns: Caſtletown, 
Douglas, Ramſay, and Peel. Caſ— 
tletown -and Douglas are in the 
ſouth of the ifland : the former is 
the metropolis, but the latter is the 
town of the moſt conſequence, con- 
tuining between four and five thon— 
ſand inhabitants. Ramſay and Peel 
are in the north of the iſland, und 
are inferior in ſize even to Caſtle— 
town. None of the towns can boat 
of much regularity or beauty in their 
conſtruction ; in thefe reſpects Caf. 
tletown is entitled to the preference. 
At Douglas is a ſuperb newly con- 
{tructed pier: the merchants of this 
place are tar from being ſatisfied 
with it, but the belles think it 
charming ; it is uſed by them as a 


promenade, and gives them an op. 
portunity of ſhewing themſelves off 
to creat advantage, Within half a 
mile of Douglas, a ſplendid manſion 
1s erecting by the Duke of Athol, 
which, when completed, will be a 
great ornament to the country, The 
hautes of the gentlemen on the 
{land are by no means elegant. 
Some of the rooms of Fort Anne, 
litöntedſat the entrance of Douglas 
harbour, are well finiſled; and the 
Nunnery, near Douglas, belonging 
to Major Taubman, is a handſome 
building: annexed to it are exten— 
fre and judiciouſly laid-out gar. 
dens, including hot-houſes, pineries, 
&c. adjoining 15 a large wood, with 
ſerpentine walks, in which the ma- 
jor liberally allows the inhabitants 
of the adjacent town to ramble at 

pleaſure. 
The legiſlature of the Ifle of Man, 
ſimilar 


PRE SE 
finilar to that of England, 


3% 
is com- 


poſed of three eſtates, the king, the 


council, and the houſe of keys. 
The council conſiſts of the governor, 


the biſhop, the deemiters, , the vi- 
Cars-general, the clerk of the rolls, 
&c, The Heys are twenty-four in 
number, including their ſpeaker 
they are a ſelt-c eftcd body, 4 
when a Vacancy occurs, the members 
chooſe two individuals, (to whom 
it is cflential that they poſſeſs ſome 
Landed property in the iſtand,) whoie 
nume are pre ſented to the governor, 
one of whom the governor approves, 
and who, under pain of amercement, 
muſt take his ſeat in FRET N 
ment, which ſituntion he retains for 
tife, ind from Witch he cannot re— 
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may originate either with the coun- 
cil, or with the keys, but muſt have 
their mutual concurrence They 
arc then ſent for the approbation of 
the King. It they rec = the roval 
ſinttion, what is call. #5 ynwald- 
conrt is convened at the Tynwald. 
hill, in the centre of the ifland, where 
ſuch laws are promulgated to the 
people. Nothing can ſurpaſs the 
fm plicity of this proceeding. The 
1ynwald-lill is a circular artificial 
mount of earth, cut from the ſum— 
mit to the baſe jato ſeats; to this 
hill the governor, the ofiicers of ſtate, 
and the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, walk in proceflion. The; 
vernor aſcends to the top, the legil- 
[ors take their places according to 
their rank, and the crowd, ſtanding 
at a reſpectful diſtance, patiently 
attend io the proclaination of the 
new edicts, 


TO 


The FS is divided into trvo 
diſtrièts, fix headings, and ſeven. 


teen pariſhes. Jo eac u diftrict there 
belongs a judge, who is called drem- 
ter, and who holds a court at his 
own diſcretion, generally once a- 
week, for the trial of ſuch cauſes as 
do not require the aid of a court of 
equity, or of a jury. From the 
judgment of the deemſters an ap- 
peal may be preferred to the ſtaff of 
government, compoſed of the go. 
vernor, the biſhop, the dcemſters, 
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the water-baililt, and 2 clerk of 


the rolls. A farther appral may be 
made to the king in c unc il, whoſe 
decree is fing. 1 hop are four 


common law or term-courts in the 
year, Theſe are held both-at Cal. 
tle-rown and Ramſay, for the trial 
of all act ons, real and perſon; il, by 
a jury of fx men. The deemſters 
are conjc intly judges in this court; 

thc if he. thinks proper, 

may 


and tac water-bailili, 


149% ver nor, 
preſide, 


and clerk of the rolls, are like wiſe 
members of ay court; tight chan- 
Cery-Conrts, or Courts « * equity, 
held mn the year, at wen the go— 
vernor fits as chancellor: the deem 
ſters, Water-alliff „and clerk of the 
rolls, are n embers oi the court. 
The water. bailiff fits once 4 Woe! 


in Douglas, for the trial of all cauſes 
that come Within his juriſdiction; 
ne may either paſs Judgment hun 
elf, or refer the caſe to a jury, us 
occaſion requires. In each town is 
a magiltrate, IN a ligh-bailitl, 


who takes COUPLED "4NCC of all matters 
of debt under the value of forty 
ſhillings. Appeals from all theſe 
courts termin ate in the decition of 
the Kii Ng in counc! ve 

Ihe Duke of Athol is the govez 


nor of the Ifle of Man. Unfortu 
nately conſiderable jealouſy exiſts 
between him and the other branches 
of the Manks legiſlature. The cir. 
cumitances attending the fale ot the 
royalties, &c. of the Ifle of Man 
to the crown of England, in 1764, 
are well known. (Sec the Wars of 
England annexed, vol. vi. p. 412.) 
His grace conceives that his anceſ: 
tor was not tufticiently recompente: 
tor the ſacrihce he made, and withes 
to obtain a more adequate remune 
ration. The Manks, on the other 
hand, are apprehenhve that this re- 
muneration will be granted at their 
expence, and that the tenures by 
which they hold their 
be ſhaken. The duke has preſent. 
ed a petition on the fubject to the 
King in council, to oppole which the 
keys have ſent a delegation from 
their own body. ihe reſidence of 
the lenden ang Fein is at Caitle. 
town. 
The church is under epifcopal 
govern- 


eItates m iy 


＋ 


government. 
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The biſhop, whoſe 
Sodor and Man, 
Britiſh houſe of 


title is Bithop ot 
has no vote in the 


lords. Under him are two vicars- 
general, and an archdeacon. The 
former „ histe reſentatives, hold ec- 


cleſiat ſtical courts. The Munksclergy 
are educated in the 1{land, after they 
have imbibed as much inſtruction 
as the littie ſchool of their native 
hamlet can afford, they are tent to 
what is called the college, at Caltle. 
town, where they CONF lete their 
Clatiical, miathematic al, and theolo— 
gical, ſtudies, under the ſuperinten— 
dance of an Engliſh clergyman of 
very ſuperio! in and learning, 
The Iivings are {i il; -there are 
few which may s mount to one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred pounds 
a- Year, bur the generality do not ex. 
| fixty or eighty pounds; yet 

ich is the ſaving knowledge of the 
clergyme! „that Out Of this trifting 

BY end, ſeveral of them have con- 
irived not only to bring up a family 
with decency, but even to accumu— 
late {mall fortunes! Fhe ecclofifyiltic 
cal revenue is collected in tithes, 
Hut in the Giftribution of theſe there 
35 confiderable complication. In 
jome parithes the vicar invariably 
Cetains two-th: hee ay the relidue 
Is the property he biltop. In 
other pariſhes 1 diviien takes 
ace every ſecond or every third 
ear ox: and in the intermediate 
years the „hole of the tithes re. 
mains wien the vicar. In ſome 
others a great proportion of the 
tithes is paid to the Duke of Athol. 
About eightcen vers ago, when 
Dr. Criggan, the preſent biſhop, 
the Hand, the ſec was not 


5 
COLO? 


Cane rc 
worth mort than sol. a-year, which 
15 {carce}y a third = its value at 
5 3 

the pre eſent day. e houſe (Bi. 
op'scou rt) Was in a ruinous con— 


dition. he bithop repaired it, and 
made it habitable; but its apj ear. 
ance is ſtil! nnworthy-Its polleſſur. 


It is'e Xacily halfway between Peet 
and Ranulay ; ; lone trees about it 
lerve as a theiter for ſeveral retired 
walks, and his lord! ip is e employed 
an augias nting their number. The 
ball hop is near ſixty; in his counte. 
nance benevolence and penetration 
«re trongly marked, 
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The prot feſhons * eee and 
barriſter in the Iſle of Man, are unit- 
in the ſame 3 1 fees are 
very {mall ; - the retuimng ſee is only 
halt-u-crow n From this circum- 
ſtance ariſes the perpetual conten- 
tion in which the Manks are involv- 
ed. Though the courts are ſo nu- 
merous, they mie always crowded 


with litigants, who conteſt the 
mereſ{t triftes with ſurpriling ran. 


cour and perſeverance. A fruitful 
ſource of theſe petty ſuits is the fre— 
quency of the fairs, which, -, on the 
average, occur nearly once a-week; 
and there is ſcarely a horſe or a cow 
fold, that does not afford a ſubject 
for diſpute. Among the advocates 
are men of conſiderable elocution, 
and we cannot help lamenting to fee 
their energy walled on {uch pititul 
Cauſes as thoſe in which they are 
commonly engaged. 

Cannon, protected by breaſt-w Orks 
of eur th, are placed in aavantageons 
lituntions round rhe diiterent ba dy z of 

the iſland. In the beginning of rhe 
war, two battalions of fencible in- 
tuntry were raiſcd, of them 
10 been for ſome time in Ireland, 


One 


here the Manks ſoldiers have av- 
quired much credit by their con— 
duct, For the additianui ſecurity 


ot the lang, a large corps of volun- 
teer it kantry Was tormed, and two 
troops of yeomanry cavalry were 
likewiſe embodied. 
Some mall manutu 
lac dis and woolens 


ctories of coarſe 
are Carried on, 


which are inſullicient tor the con- 
ſumptica of the iſland; but the 
Chief employment ot the 1nhabi- 


tants is the famous herring-fiſhery. 
Their vellgls are near five hundred 
in number, and, perh ape are the 
fineſt boats in tlie v erld. The man- 
ner of building them is extraordi— 
watt 4 diſplays s much ingenuity ; 
the boutwrights have no m oulds, 
but ſhape them entirely by the eve, 
reverting the vival method of con- 
ruckt ion, by firſt putting together 
the planks, and then infertin g the 
timbers, They are from fifteen to 
twenty-five tons each, and a mode- 
rate-fized boat, with all herrigging, 
ſails, nets, &c. colts a hundred or 
a hundred and twenty guineas. The 
eu ner of the boat has three thares of 
the 


40 
the fiſh caught, and each man of the 
crew a ſingle ſhare, By an ancient 
law, the fiſhing is not allowed to 
begin until Midſummer-day, except 
by exprels leave from the governor ; 
it generally cloſes about the latter 
end of October. An admiral and 
a vice-admiral are every” year ap- 
pointed to the fleet, whoſe orders 
are ſtrictly obeyed, under ſevere pe- 
naltics. The ſea-gulls, which fly 
about in immenſe flocks, direct them 
to the herring-ſhoals, towards which 
the fleet ſai] in the evening; but 
none of them are permitted to caſt 
their nets until the admiral gives 
the ſignal, by lowering his flag, 
which he does immediately after 
ſun-ſet. If the crew of any boat 
find, upon proving their nets, that 
they are ſvcceſsful, they blow a 
10rn, or ſtrike fire with a flint and 
ſteel, to ipread the happy news 
among their comrades, Extravrdi- 
nary as it may appear, the ſparks 
produced by the colliftion of the 
flint and feel can be ſcen at a much 
greater diſtance than that at which 
the horn can be heard. When the 
bonts are fortunate, each of tim 
will catch in one night trom wenty 
to one hundred maize of herrings ; 
a maize is five hundred, a hundred 
is ſix ſcore and four herrings, whic:: 
tour are called one caſt and tale or 
talley. "The herrings ſqueak like 
mice when hauled out of the water, 
but die immediately. In the morin- 
ing the fleet repair to the next port, 
where, in the-firſt inſtance, they are 
obliged to ſupply the inhabitants of 
the iſland with whatever filh they 
may. want; their demands being 
iocn ſatisfied, a part of hat is left 
is ſpeedily purchaſed by veſſels who 
make it a buſineſs to run with the 
treſh fiſh to different markets on the 
coaſts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; and the remainder is 
bought by the red-herring curers, 
&c. The boats being thus emptied 
of their cargoes, and the men having 
llept for a few hours, which they 
moſt frequently do by lying en the 
rocks in their wet clothes: the fleet 
again proceeds to ſea, to be in rea— 
dineſs for the next night's fiſhing. 
While the weather continues fa— 
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vourable, this is the routine every 
day from Monday to Friday ; but 
an unconquerable ſuperſtition pre- 
vents their going out, either on Sa— 
turday or Sunday evenings, fo that 
in every week they loſe a night's 
hihing, of which, with all due re— 
ſpect to religion, they certainly 
might avail themſelves. 

The fiſhermen laſt ſummer were 
much more ſucceſsful than they 
have been for many years, So un- 
productive were the two or three 
ſeaſons immediately preceding, that 
the inhabitants became diſpirited, 
and made but a ſmall proviſion of 
{alt ; the conſequence of which was, 
that their ſtock was exhauſted by 
the fiſhing of a fortnight, and, until 
the arrival of a freſh importation, 
the herrings were almoſt given away, 
Many boat loads were fold at one 
ſhilling, ten-pence, and even fix- 
pence, a hundred, and great quan— 
tities were uſed for manure. The 
fiſh caught by the fleet in one night 
have been known to fell for 40o0ol. 
and it j1Scomputed that near200, 0001. 
were taken fur herrings laſt year in 
the Ille of Man. This has a ſplen 
did ſount, but ſuch « ſeaſon is very 
rare; ani, when every circunſtance 
1s conſidered, ſome ot the beit in- 
formed men are far from being fa. 
tisfied that the fiſhery is bencficial 
to the wand. One gentleman in 
particular once held a ſituation, 
which, by putting all the necellary 
documents into his poſſeſſion, enu- 
bled him to enquire minutely into 
the ſubject, With the aſſiſtance of 
a friend, he made a moſt claborate 
calculation of the profit and lots of 
three ſucceſlive ſeaſons, The price 
of the boats and nets, their wear 
and tear, the value of the labour of 
the fiſhermen, &c. were oppoſed by 
the ſums received for the herrings 
In various ways, all of which were 
aſcertained with the utmoſt preci— 
ton; and the reſult of a fortnight's 
cloſe inveſtigation was, that a ba- 
lance appeared againſt the ifland. 
It is certain that the fiſhery is a 
cauſe of great neglect in cultivating 
the land. I he common people pre- 
fer this hazardous occupation, in 
which, as ina lottery, there are fome 
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prizes, though many blanks, to the 
moderate but certain gain that agri- 
culture holds out to them, Thus 
you ſee on every ſide fields half 
tilled, which are capable of the 
higheſt improvement, and a ſcanty 
harveſt rendered ſtill more ſo, by 
being left to the unſkilful manage- 
ment of women and children, In 
eſtimating the advantages and diſad- 
vantages of this mode of employ- 
ment, it ſhould not, however, be 
forgotten, that it adds much to the 
ſtrength of the empire, by ſerving 


as a nurſery for the Britith navy. 


Many of the Manks fiſhermen enter 
into the king's ſhips; habituated 
trom their infancy to the hardſhips 
and perils of the ocean, they ſoon 
acquire nautical knowledge, and 
become excellent feamen, 

Some writers appear ſtrongly ſo— 
licitous to eſtabliſh ſtrongly marked 


- diſtinction between the manners of 


the inhabitants of different coun- 
tries, What is character 1s tre- 
quently exaggerated into carricature, 


and when the reader, whoſe expec- 


tations of originality have been ex- 
cited to a high degree, becomes him- 
ſelf a ſpectator, he is diſappointed 
and diſguſted, where, but tor ſuch 
diſtorted deſcriptions, he would have 
been ſatisfied and amuſed, That 
great varieties of character exiſt, 
Cannot be denied, but {cldom 1s it 


that theſe are not magaihed by the 


bd . * D 
imagination of the traveller, warm— 


ed by the wiſh to ſhew himſelf a 
ſcrutinizing obſerver of human na- 
ture, Thoſe who viſit the Manks, 
will find them not very unlike their 
neighbours, and yet with charac. 
teriſtic traits ſufficiently diſtinguiſh- 
ing. The men are, in general, tall, 


Mout, and well-proportioned ; boil- 


terous yet Kind; warm in their at- 
tachments ; “ ſudden and quick in 
quarrel;“ poſſeſling general informa— 
tion, but ſeldom profound erudition. 
The inferior order, obliged to flave 
With the utmoſt perſeverance during 
Me continuance of the fiſhing ſeaſon, 
tem then to exhauſt their activity, 
nd for the remainder of the year 
Kk into a ſtate of the deepeſt tor- 
Eight or ten of them may be 
en together, baſking under the 


1 
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reflected ſun-ſhine of a wall for 
whole days; and ſo ſatisfied are they 
with their moderate acquiſitions, 
that it is not a trifling bribe that 
will rouſe them from their lethargy 
into exertion. As a proof of this, 
it will only be neceſſary to mention, 
that, although the coaſts of the 
iſland abound with the fineſt fiſh, of 
various kinds, yet the natives are 
often too indolent to make any at- 
28 to procure them, and watch 
the Iriſh lobſter-wherries, and other 
foreign boats, rifling the treaſures 
which their lazy diſpoſition induces 
them thus to neglect. 

Few men of extraordinary talents 
have appeared in this little iſland, 
probably becauſe few occalions have 
offered of calling them forth. Of 
thoſe who have been diſtinguiſhed 
for tuperior intellects or virtue, the 
fame has not crolled the ocean. If it 
is allowable to ſelect an individual, 
the univerſal regret lately occaſioned 
in the iſland by the death of the 
Rev. J. Stowell, maſter of the free 
grammar, ſchool at Peel, would juſt. 
ty particulariſing his name, —He was 
the ſixth brother of a family, prover- 
bial for their abilities, Fraught 
with the ſtrongeſt powers of mind, 
thoſe difficulties which impede the 
progreſs of moſt of the votaries of 
learning, vaniſhed before him. Ke 
but touched the gates of ſcience, 
and they flew open for his admiſſion, 
Languages, mathematics, theology, 
natural philoſophy, were equally 
familiar to him. In the pulpit his 
eloquence was irreſiſtible: aſſiſted 
by {light notes, he pronounced dil. 
courſes which left an indelible im— 
preſlion on his hearers. The unaf- 
tectedneſs, the ſuavity, and the ele- 
rance of his manners, captivated all 
who knew him. - Notwithſtanding 
the variety and depth of his know. 
ledge, ſo free was he from pedantry, 
that, when in company, the ſcholar 
was ever kept back, unleſs when 
unavoidably compelled to appear. 
But what gave the hniſhing grace to 
his character was, that the qualities 
of his heart rivalled thoſe of his 
head. Active in the ſervice of his 
friends, he never allowed an oppor. 
tunity of benifiting them to eſcape. 
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Benevolent to the poor, he alle. 
viated that miſery which he had 
it not in his power wholly to remove; 
in ſhort, he was in every reſpect an 
inſtance of what, unhappily for the 
world, is rare, example forcibly 1l- 
luſtrating precept. 
he women in the Iſle of Man, 
with ſome exceptions, are not re- 
markable for elegance of form, or 
delicacy of features. That lickly 
languor, ſo highly prized by our 
ladies of faſhion, has not yet de- 
preſſed the vivacity, or rendered 
33 the ruddy cheeks, of the 
anks fair. 'I hoſe ſuperficial ac- 
compliſhments which are diſplayed 
in England with ſo much oſtenta— 
tion, and that contemptible affecta— 
tion which is their reſult, are here 
little known, The practice of her 
domeſtic duties, and the regulation 
of her domeſtic affairs, conſtitute 
the employment of the Mank's 
wife; and, if not ſo refined as the 
dames of more poliſhed nations, ſhe 
is, perhaps, as happy. 

Landed property is very much d1- 
vided in the jfland., ' here are 
ſcarcely ſix men who are proprictors 
of eſtates exceeding the value of 
Fool. a-year. Almoſt every Mankſ- 
man has a cottage, and a held large 
enough to produce potatoes to his 
herrings. Let not any young lady, 
who may honour this little ſketch 
with a peruſal, imagine that theſe 
cottages are like thoſe in which, ac. 
cording to her favourite romantic 
authors, the laughing Loves zeſide. 
Here is no latticed caſement, half— 
hidden by the interwoven branches 
of the honey ſuckle and the jaſmine 
—no neatly thatched roof, over 
which the creeping ivy extends his 
embracing arms—no beds of bluſh. 
ing flowers, whoſe fragrapce, and 
whoſe beauteous tints, delight the 
raviſhed ſenſes—no ſmiling cherub, 
who, with curly flaxen locks, and 
glowing cheek, : ſports on the adja. 
cent lawn—no gracetul female in 
mulſlia robe, and ſtraw hat, tied 
careleſsly with ribþon ef cerulean 
hue, chanting her ruſtic ditty o'er 
the brimming pail :—the large ſtones 
which the impetuoſity of the moun- 
tain torrents force from their beds, 


unhewn, and piled in rude order, 
generally without cement of any 
kind, form the Manks hovel. On 
entering, you are nearly blinded 
with the ſmoke which proceeds from 
a heap of peat turf, in the centre ot 
the hut, and the unpleaſantneſs of 
this ſenſation, is not a little increaſed 
by the effluvia from the herring-bar. 
rel, which at the ſame moment af. 
ſail your olfactory nerves. 'I he in- 
terior of the cottage preſents no very 
engaging ſcene; the appearance ot 
its tenants is in general dirty, and 
every object impreſſes you with the 
idea of poverty and wretchedneſs, 
And yet, in ſuch humble dwellings, 
and in ſp rude a garb, content can 
ſpread a charm, the abſence of 
which is ſeverely experienced by ihe 
inhabitants of the palace, decked 
out in the gayeſt apparel, and feaſt. 
ing on the moſt delicious viands. 
The internal ſcenery of the Ifle of 
Man 1s far from being beautitul : 
want of wood 1s a principal cauſe of 
this defect; the lines of the moun— 
tains are not very fine; the rivers 
likewiſe are ſo ſmall, that they add 
little to the richneſs of the views, 
But tor this univerſal tameneſs, am— 
ple compenſation is made by the 
grandeur of ſome of the rock ſcenery 
on the eaſt coaſt, particularly at Kirk. 
Mauughold-head, and in its vicinity: 
the ſtupendous height of the rocks, 
their eroteſque forms, the diverſity 
of their combinations, the varioufly— 
tinted moſſes with which they are 
crowned, the obſcure caverns by 
which they are perforated, the flocks 
of ſea-birds wheeling in perpetual 
circles around them, the. carelefs 
playing of the waves, which, ap— 
proaching of a brilliant green hue, 
preſently laſh themſelyes into the 
whiteſt foam, altogether afford ſub. 
jects, to imitate which would not 
diſgrace the pencil of a Louther 
bourg. Such ſcenes as theſe are 
peculiarly fitted for indulging the 
reverics of the imagination. 
| The magnificent ruins of Peel 
Caſtle are well worth the viſit of a 
ſtranger. They are of conſiderable 


extent, and preſent on every ſide the 
moſt pictureſque appearance. From 
the top of Snafield, (the highel: 

| moun 
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mountain in the iſland) the proſpect 
will amply repay the labour of the 
aſcent. On a fine day, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, are 
clearly to be ſeen. But what chiefly 
ſtrikes thoſe who are unuſed to ſuch 
ſituations, is, the view of the coun. 
try at their feer, and the conviction 
of their inſularity, by the obfſerva- 
tion of the ſurrounding ocean. Tt 
is, indeed, difficult for one unaccuſ— 
tomed to ſeenes of this kind, to di- 
veſt himſelf of a certain awful and 
apprehenſive ſenſation. He knows 
that the ſame power which cauſed 
the iſſe to heave its broad back 
from the depths of the ſea, can in 
an inſtant depreſs it again ; and he 
feels the poſſibility that that inſtant 
may be the preſent one. 

It is extraordinary, that in ſo 
ſmall a place a diſtinct tongue 
ſhould {till be preſerved. The 
Manks language is in ſome reſpects 
ſimilar to the Erſe. Almoſt every 
Mankſman can ſpeak Engliſh; their 
accent is very like that of Ireland, 
and they may caſily be miſtaken for 
Hibermians, by thole who have not 
attended cloſely to the nicetics of 
pronunciation. 

Little Manks muſic is to be met 


with. There are a few original airs ” 


which have much of the wildneſs of 
the Iriſh. To theſe are ſometimes 
fung ballads in the Manks language. 
The following is a literal tranſlation 
of the firſt ſtanza of one of them; 
probably the complaint of ſome phi. 


loſophical though love-ſtricken filh- 
,erman, who has not caught more 


herrings than what are ſufficient for 
a bachelor! 


Oh! we muſt poſtpone it 

Until the time come; 

For, if it be our fate to be each other's, 
We cannot be diſappointed ; 

We ſhall entertaineſteem for each other, 
If we can never be married; 

Sou will ſtill be in my mind, 

And I ſhall often be ſpeaking of you. 


In this ſeaſon of peace, many fa- 
milies, tempted by the exemption 
from taxes, will, no doubt, retire to 


the Iſle of Man, as conceiving it a 
Place where every article of ſub. 
-filtence may be procured at a more 
»maderate rate than in any other 


part of the United Kingdom. A 
man of fortune will find a reſidence 
in this iſland proportionably more 
advantageous than a man of limited 
income; for the luxuries of life are 
proportionably cheaper than the ne- 
cellaries: the prices of beef, mut- 
ton, bread, &c. are much the ſame 
as in the neighbouring countries; 
but wine, game, poultry, fiſh, (par- 
ticularly of the more delicate kinds, 
ſuch as lobſters, turbot, &t&.) are 
infinitely leſs dear. A moderately- 
ſized houſe (and no other is to be 
got) lets for fifteen or twenty gu1- 
neas a-year; but that is the whole 
expence— there are no window-taxes, 
poor's-rates, &c., which ſwell the 
rents in England ſo exorbitantly. 
Coals are from a guinea to a guinea 
and a half a ton: the wages of fe- 
male ſervants, three, four, and five, 
guineas per annum: a carriage may 
be kept at a ſmall expence; and 
that ſuperior ſplendour of ſtyle is 
not expected from the higher orders, 
which the uſage of more haughty 
nations demands, 

Society is divided into two claſſes, 
natives and ſtrangers. Into the 
former, unleſs by ſome very fortu- 
nate coincidence of circumſtances, 
it is diflicult to procure admiſſion. 
Good introductions, and a long re- 
ſidence, are neceſlary, before any 
one is allowed to obtain an intimate 
footing : nor is this ſurpriſing, when 
it is conſidered how many men of 
broken fortune, and abandoned cha- 
racter have, from time immemorial, 
been duping the honeft Manks. 
Formerly the Iſle of Man was their 
reſort, their ſanctuary; and, even 
now, ſcarce a week elapſes in which 
ſeveral of theſe gentry are not ſent 
to the caſtle, for debts contracted 
without the ability of payment. 
The caution which the natives feel 
theniſelves under the neceſſity of 
uſing, to guard againſt the impoſi- 
tions of ſuch people; frequently pro- 
duces an appearance of inhoſpitality 
foreign to their real diſpoſitions. 
This is more obſervable in the 
ſouth of the iſland; where the influx 
of ſtrangers is the greateſt ; and one, 
unacquainted with the cauſe of this 
rel:rye; would, perhaps, be induced 
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to give the Manks a character which 
does not belong to them. 

As may eaſily be ſuppoſed in ſo 
ſmall a ſpot, a complicated chain 
of affinity binds together the whole 
of the inhabitants. It 1s not un- 
common to ſee a maſter-uncle giv- 
ing orders to a ſervant-miece ; or a 
couſin who has been unſucceſsful 
in the world, attending behind the 
chair of his more fortunate relation. 
Freedom of converſation, when 
ſpeaking of any individual in the 
Hand, is dangerous; for it is highly 
probable that the perſon you ad— 
dreſs, is connected in ſome manner 
or other with the perſon on whom 
you may be commenting. 

The Manks are tond of dancing, 
and dance well, Formerly there 
were regular ſubſcription aſſemblies 
at Douglas every fortnight ; but, 
owing to a diſagreement with the 
owner of the rooms, they have been 
diſcontinued, Two balls in the 
year are given at Caſtletown, one on 
the King's birth-day, the other on 
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the queen's; and there are frequent 
private dances,— Cards likewiſe are 
a favourite amuſement of their let. 
ſure hours. At Ramſay, during the 
laſt winter, a mode of entertainment 
was ſubſtituted, which did the reſi. 
dents in that little town infinite cre. 
dit, as it evinced a refinement of 
taſte that would do honour to the 
moſt poliſhed metropolis. A fo. 
ciety of ladies and gentlemen was 
formed, which met three evenings 
in the week, for the purpoſe of 
reading Shakeſpeare. The library 
of the gentleman who ſuggeſted the 
idea, atforded ſix copies, and others 
were collected in the neighbourhood, 
ſo that each character of the drama 
was ſupported by a ſeparate indi. 
vidual. Trifling diſtinctions of dreſs 
and decorations were introduced to 
prevent confuſion, and this rational 
plan was unremittingly purſued, 
until thoſe of our immortal author's 
works, which were thought proper 
to be read, were gone through, ſe. 
veral of them repeatedly. 
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Dublin College. Hon. G. Knox. 
Dundalk. Richard Archdall, 
Dungaunon. Hon. J. Knox, 
Dungarvon. Wiltam Green. 
Ennis. James Fitzgerald. 
EunisKkilien. Hon. A. Cole Hamilton. 
Fermanag!: County. Ld. Cole, Mervyn Archdal!., 
Galway County. Hon, R. Trench, R. Martin. 
Galway own. J. Brabazou Ponsonby. 
Keiry County. Maurice Fitzgerald, J. Crosbie. 
Kildare County. Lord K. Fitzgerald, R. Latouche. 
Kilkenny County. Rt. Hon. G. B. Ponsonby, Hon, 
J. Butler. 
Kilkenny City. Hon. Charles Butler. 
King's County. Sir L. Parsons, T. Bernard, 
Kinsale. J. C. Rowley. 
Leitrim County. Ld, Clements, P. Latouche, ſun. 
Limerick County. C. S. Oliver, W. Odell. 
Limerick City. Charles Vereker. 
Lishurne. Ear! of Varmouth. 
Londonderiy County. Lord G. Bere;ford. Hon. C. 
T. Stewart. 
Londonderry City. Sir G. Fitzgerald Hill. 
Longtard 
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Longford County. Hon. T. Newcomen, Sir T. Fea- 
thersrone, 

Lowth County. 
Fortesc ue. 

Mallow. Denham Jepsen. 

Mayo County, Hon. H. A. Dillon, Hon. D. Browne, 

Meath County, Sir M. Some: ville, 7. boa. 

Moonaghan County. R Daw-on, C. P. Dessie. 

Newry. Right Hon. Isaac Corry, 

Portarhngton, Henry Parnell. 

Queen's County. Hon. W. IV. Pole, Sir Eyre Cotes 
—— a Nun 

Roscommon County. Hon. E. King, A. Frehne. 

Ross (New). Charles Tottenham, jun. 

Sligo County. Charles OfHara, J. E. Cowper. 

Sligo Town. Owen Wynne. 

Tipperary County. Lord F. Mathew, J. Bagwell. 

Trace. Right Hon. G. Canning. 

Tyrone County. J. Stewart, Rt. Hon. J. Stewart. 

Waterford County. Rt. H. J. Beresford, E. Lee. 

Waterford City, William Co:greve Alcock. 

Westmeath County, G. H. Rochtort, W. Smith. 

Werxford County. Lord Lotus, Abel Ram. 


PU EK Ty 
To Lady L——, maſked at Brighton. 


O have I ſcen the Sun, in all his pride, 
O'ercaſt with ſullen clouds, and loſe 

his light 

$9 have I ſeen the brighteſt ſtars denied 


Right. Hon. J. Foster, W. C. 


To ſhew their radiance in ſome gloomy 


night 
So angels pictures have I ſeen veil'd o'er, 
That more devoutly mortals ſhould adore. 


Tranſlation of tlie Botanical Enigma, p. 19. 


VE brothers at one birth a beauty bore; 
Two had good beards, two others no 
beards wore ; 
But ſtrange indeed was the fifth brother's 
caſe, 
Whoſe beard grew but on one fide of his 
face. 


Solutzon of the ſame. 


The firſt leaves which compoſe the ca- 
lyx of the ſingle or ſemi-double roſe. 


Y the late arrangement inregard 

to the zndemnitzes, it will be feen, 
that the old Germanic ſyſtem is now 
completely at an end, and the empe- 
ror is but the nominal head of the 
empire. New intereſts, new connec- 
tions, new alliances, muſt rake place; 
and the great objects of Auſtria will 
be more to ſtrengthen her hereditary 
dominions than to cultivate the 
triendſhip of ſtates which may be 
terrified into ſubmiſſion by the firſt 
movements of a French or Pruſlian 
army, In theſe conliſts her chief 
power, both in financial reſources 
and effective force ; and ſhe will al- 
ways draw from that quarter means 
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Wexford Town, R. N. Furncss, 
Wickluw County. W. H. Hume, G. Ponsonby, 
Voug hall. J. Keane 


This parliament, which was to 
have met on the 31ſt of Auguſt, was 
prorogued to the 5th of October, 
and is now ordered to meet on Tueſ- 
day the 16th of November next. 

We are happy to underſtand that 
a reviſion of the penal laws is intend. 
ed to be propoſed, for it is certainly 
a part of our code in which many 
inſtances occur where the oftence 
and the puniſhment bear no degree 
of proportion, 


NE WS, &e. 


ſufficient to counteract the ambition 
of the houſe of Brandenburgh, 
ſhould it be unſupported by France 
or Ruſſia. 

Piedmont, which, under the name 
of a military diviſion, has been unit. 
ed infact to France ever ſince it was 
conquered, 1s at length united in 
form. An Organic Senatus Conſultum 
has decreed, that the ſix depart. 
ments of the Po, the Doria, the Se. 
Z1a, the Stura, the Tanaro, and Ma- 
rengo, are united to the territory of 
the French republic, and are to ſend 
ſeventeen deputies to the Legiſlative 
Body. | 

Fouche, the active, the indefati- 
gable, Miniſter of Police, no longer 
holds that ſituation ; and by a ſub. 
ſequent decree the office itlelf is 
aboliſhed, 

General Andreofly, who is daily 
expected in this country, firſt dif. 
tingutthed himſelf in the campaign 
of 1796, in Italy, being then no more 
than a chief of a battalion of artil- 
lery. He commanded the gun-boats 
in a falſe attack upon Mantua, in ſo 
maſterly a manner as to draw all the 
attention and fire of the garriſon upon 
himſelf, while General Murat con- 
ducted the real attack unmoleſted. 
In the next year, being commanded 
by General Bonaparte to ſound the 
Lizingo for a ford, he threw himſelf 
without heſitation into the river. He 
aſſiſted Syeyes in the organization of 
the conſtitution and revolution of 
St. Cloud, and was rewarded by = 

Fir 
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Firſt Conful with the poſt of Chief 
of the Staff of the Army of the In- 
terior, after which he was made 
joint miniſter of war with General 


Berthier. 


Sir Andrew Mitchell is ſaid to 
have received within theſe few days 
no leſs than 199,0001. as his ſhare 
in the capture of the Dutch veſlels 
in the Zuyder Zea. 

We feel much pain in ſtating one 
of the moſt heavieft loſſes by fire 
that ever befel the commercialworld, 
The noble ranges of warehouſes at 
Liverpool, thirteen ſtories high, be. 
longing to Meſſrs. France aud Co. 
caught fire, as it is ſaid, by the ſnuff 
of a candle falling among ſome ſhav- 
ings, ina porter vault, The fire broke 
outat midnight on Tueſday the 14th, 
and raged til] noon next day, burn- 
ing down ſeventeen warehouſes, in- 
cluding thoſe of France's and Co. of 
Mr. Dawſon adjoining, and others. 
They were full of ſugar, cotton, 
rum, other Weſt India produce, and 
ſome corn, the value of which, at 
the loweſt, is eſtimated at zoo, oool. 
— at the higheſt, at a million ſter- 

ing. 

Gn Tueſday the 21ſt, being the 
day announced by M. Garnerin for 
making his experiment by a deſcent 
in the parachute, the weather being 
remarkably fine, all the avenues to 
St. George's Parade, North Audley- 
ſtreet, Groſvenor-{quare, were filled 
at an early hour, About twelve 
o' clock, the balloon was brought to 
the centre of the parade, when the 
proceſs of filling commenced, which 


was completed at five o'clock. The 


car being then removed from the 
bottom of the large balloon, the 
parachute, with the aſſiſtance of M. 
Garnerin and Mr, Glasfurd, was 
attached to it, having at the end a 
kind of baſket ſhaped like a drum, 
in which Garnerin placed himſelf, at 
exactly five minutes before ſix, and, 
making his obeiſance to the applaud. 
ing ſpectators, the gentlemen waving 
their hats, and the ladies their hand- 
kerchiefs, he embarked on his peri- 
lous expedition. 

About ten minutes after Garnerin 
aſcended, he ſeparated himſelf from 
the balloon nearly over Ruflell. 


ſquare, This was, perhaps, the 
moſt intereſting moment of the whole. 
The balloon inſtantly aſcended with 
furpriſing rapidity, turning upſide 
down; the parachute loſt its cylin- 
drical appearance, and formed a half 
globe, with the car ſuſpended below 
it, and deſcended very regularly; 
but by degrees the car, with M. Gar- 
nerin 1n it, began to ſwing like a 
pendulum, till it vibrated to near 
452 on each fide the perpendicular, 
and continued thus to ſwing till it 
ſunk ſo as to become inviſible from 
the ground where he aſcended. As 
he approached the earth, the motion 
became more ſteady, About twenty- 
five minutes paſt ſix o'clock, he 
alighted ſafely in a field belonging 
to Mr, Harriſon, the cow-keeper, 
within fifty yards of St. Pancras 
Church-yard. The balloon deſcend. 
ed on the Wednefday at Mr. Abra- 
ham Harding's, near Frencham Mill, 
three miles beyond Farnham, in 
Surry. 

According to M. Garnerin's cal. 
culation, he had been to the height 
of 4,154 French feet. 

M. Garnerin's parachute is made 
of canvas, and about thirty feet in 
diameter when expanded, When 
the balloon aſcends, the parachute, 
the baſket, and the aeronaut, riſe a. 
long with it; but, as there are no 
ſprings, or other means, to expand 
the parachute, as in the caſe of an 
umbrella, it keeps in a cloſe or furl. 
ed ſtate, until having aſcended to a 
ſufficient height, the acronaut quits 
hold of the rope which connects the 
parachute with the balloon, and 
which, on quitting it, is immediate. 
ly drawn up through the tin tube or 
pipe. The parachute and the bafket 

elow, with the perſon in it, then 
begin to deſcend, and the reſiſtance 
being from below, the canvas is ex- 
tended; but the deſcent 1s very rapid 
till the wind catches the parachute, 
ſo as to expand it. 

Ditep.—At Leiceſter, the Rev. 
William Arnold, D. D. canon of 
Windſor, precentorof Lichheld, and 
formerly 9 to the Prince 


of Wales. — Edward Hippeſley, Eſq. 
of Iſleworth, one of the directors of 
the South Sea Company, aged 86. 
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LIFE or LINNZEUS, TE CELEBRATED NATURALIST. 


ſon of a peaſant-born village 
paſtor, who brought up a family in 
the narrow condition attending that 
Nation in the north of Europe. The 
fondneſs of young Linnz us for plants, 
which ſhewed itſelf at ſo early an 
age as to appear almoſt inſtinctive, 
may readily be derived from the fa- 
ther's taſte for horticulture, and for 
the collectionof wild flowers fromthe 
woods and fields around his little man- 
lion. The youth was deſtined for the 
church: but an impatience of con- 
; finement to ſtudies which he did not 
reliſh, and the inſuperable attach. 
ment to Flora which poſſeſſed his 
mind, fruſtrated the intentions of his 
parents. When, in diſpleaſure and 
deſpair, they were about to bind him 
apprentice to a ſhoemaker, he was 
reſcued by a phyiician of the neigh- 
bouring town, named Rothmann : 
who, diſcovering in him the latent 
fire of genius, took him into his 
houſe as a pupil, and probably as an 
uſeful- domeſtic, initiated him in 
medicine, and decided his fate, by 
putting into his hand Tournefort's 
— of Botany. 
In the twenty-firſt year of Lin- 
neus's age, he went to the univer— 
Fity of Lund. In this place he had 
the good fortune to ingratiate him- 
felf with Stobzus, profellor of phy. 
fc and botany, who took him gra— 
33 into his family, and gave 
Dim acceſs to his muſeum and libra. 
. A pleaſing anecdote is related 
t him, during his reſidence in this 
ouſe:—as he was of a ſocial con. 
S1vial turn, and was known to ſit u 
late at night, the profeſlor ſuſpected 
that his vigils paſſed in cards“ or 
Foinps with the ſervants. He, there. 
fore, came ſuddenly into the young 
man's apartment at a late hour; 
when, inſtead of amuſements of that 
Kind, he found him entrenched 
amidſt the works of Tournefort, 
Bauhin, Cz ſalpinus; and other great 
Þotanilts. This diſcovery, as might 
be tuppoſed, rendered him a greater 
favourite with the protelior than 
» Yetore, | 
Vol. X. No. 123. 


K LINN/ZEUS was the 


The univerſity of Upfal, however, 
the chief ſeat of the Swedith muſes, 
was the great object of his longing ; 
and, notwithſtanding the pecuniary 
difficulties which ſtood in his way, he 
accomplithed his journey thither in 
the next year. The medical pro- 
feſſors there at that period, namely 
in 1728, were Olaus Rudbeck, jun. 
and Roberg, both old men, and little 
inclined to improvement : but Ola. 
us Celſius, the profeſſor of divinity, 
was the beſt botaniſt in Sweden, and 
zealous for the ſcience. He was ab- 
ſent for ſome time after the arrival 
of Linnæus; and the poor youth, 
unknown and unpatronized, fell into 
a lamentable ſtate of indigence. He 
was glad to accept of a meal, and to 
wear the caſt clothes of his fellow 
ſtudents: nay, he even was forced 
to patch their old ſhoes with cards 
and the bark of trees, in order to be 
able to make his botanical excur- 
ſions. The mind which poſſeſſes 
energy and reſolution enough to riie 
above ſuch difficulties as theſe, is of 
the very firſt claſs, and may claim 
praiſe to which thoſe who are nurſed 
in the lap of eaſe and proſperity can 
never eſtabliſh an equal righr. On 
the return of Celſius, fortune proved 
more favourable: Linnæus made 
himſelf known to him, engaged his 
eſteem, and obtained tree board and 
lodging in his houſe; which he in 
tome meaſure repaid, by his ſervices 
in aſſiſting the profeſſor in compoſing 
his Hierobotanicon, 

About this time, a ſmall work of 
Vaillaut, a very ingenious French bo. 
taniſt, (his Sermo de Structura Florum, 
falling into the hands of Linnzus, 
afforded him the firſt notions of thoſe 
ſexual diſtinctions of flowers, Which 
afterwards became the ground-work 
of his celebrated ſyſtem. Attracted 
by theſe new views of the vegetable 
creation, he purſued the ſubject 
with many additional obfervations, 
and drew up a treatiſe on the ſexes 
of plants. This attempt came to the 
knowlege of Profeſſor Rudbeck, and 
gave him ſuch an opinion of the 
writer, that he took Linnæus into 
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o LIFE Of THE CELE 
his houſe, and . him his aſ— 
ſiſtant leEturer. This was in 1739, 
when Linnzwus had co: mpleted his 
twenty-third ye ar. Thus the path 
to fame and advancement was laid 
open to him, and the whole remain- 
der of his life conſiſted in a continual 
and rapid progreſs through it. 

Ihe next advancement of Linnzeus, 
was his: appointme nt, by the Swed; h 
Academy of Scienc es, to make a 


Journey of diſcovery in Lapland. 


Such was the poverty of Sweden, 
thatthe ſumdevoted to this purpoſe 
amounted only to 71. 105. fſivrling ! 
He undertook this long and moſt un- 
comfortable ex; pedition, with all the 
ardour of ane nthufi iſt ; and, during 
the courſe of it, (from May to the 
end of October ) he underwent dan- 
gers and diftic ulties which, acculſ- 
tomed as he was to hardſhips, exer- 
ciſed all his patience and reſolution : 
but he returned rich in many un- 
deſcribed objects of nature, and in 
obſervations on the country and its 
inhabitants. His diary kept on this 
tour remains in MS. but the botani— 
cal matter was publithed in two parts 
of a Florula Lapponica, inſerted in 
the Swediſh "Tranſactions. The 
plants in this catalogue were arranged 
according to his newly p1 rojected 
{fexual ſy lem. 

Having now acquired ſome cele- 
brity, be began, in the year 1733, 
to give lectures on botany, chemiſtry, 
and mineralogy, at Upſal; which 
were well received, The ſpirit of 
envy and rivalry, however, inſtigated 
Profe Tor Roſen to enforce a ſtatute 
of the univerlity, which excluded 
every one who had not taken his de- 
grees, from the office of a public 
lecturer, Stung to the quick with 
this ungenerons treatment, which 
blaſted all his proſpects, Linnzus 
was provoked to thew his reſentment 
in a very unwarran table manner, 
Ye drew his ſword on Roſen as he 
came out of the ſenate-houſe, and 
was witn difficulty prevented from 
running him through the body ; nay, 
he for ſome time continued to medi- 
tate a bloody revenge, and would 
probably have executed it, had he 
not, as he himſelf related, been di- 
verted from the deſign, by the im- 
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preſſion which his mind received one 
night, on waking from a horrid 
dream. From this anecdote, an idea 
may be formed of the fiery and re- 

ſentful temper which, through life, 
too much characterized the hero of 
this narrative. 

A journey to Dalecarlia, with 
ſome young nobles, his pupils, was 
the occaſion of his tarrying at the 
mining town of Fahlun, where he 
eſtabliſhed a kind of college of mine. 

ralogy, under the auſpices of the go. 
vernor of the provinee. Here he be. 
came acquainted with the daughter 
of Mor:zus, a man of eminence, and 
phyſician to the province, and with 
difficulty obtained the father's con. 
ſent to marry her in three years, if 
ſhe ſhould remain ſingle till that pe- 
riod, His great object now was to 
gain a doctor s decree, and to ſettle 
in the practice of phyſic. By the 
help of his intended bride, he was 
equipped for a journey to Harden- 
wyk in Holland, He took his courie 
by Hamburgh to Hardenwyk ; at 
which univert ity he obtained the de- 
gree of doctor of phyſic. For his 
academical exerciſe, he defended 

new hypotheſis concerning the cauſes 
of intermitting fevers : one of the 
principal of which he aſſerted to be, 
the uſe of waters impregnated with 
argillaceous particles, His thetis 
bears the date of June 24, 1735, when 
he was in his twenty-eighth year, 
Leyden was the next place which he 
viſited, where his great object was 
to obtain an introduction to Boer. 
haave. This was no eaſy matter, as 
that celebrated man ſet too high « ® 
value on his time, to be liberal of it 
in conferences with ſtrangers ; but 
the proſpectus of his Syſtema ! 

tur, which Linnæus printed tor the 
firſt time at Leyden, and preſented to 
Boerhaave, obtained for him the 
honour which he ſolicited, The 
great man appointed an interview at 
his villa; which ſucceeded ſo well 
for I. inn: eus, that the old profeſſor 
adviſed him to give up all thoughts 
of returning home, and to ſeek his 


1 
1828 


fortune in Holland. Linnæus pleaded 
his diſability, on account of indi— 
rence, and mentioned his delign of 
leaving Leyden the very next day: 

We 
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We are not told that Boerhaave 
(one of the richeſt men in his coun— 
try) made any effort to detain him. 
le gave him, however, a letter to 
Burmann, botanical proteffor at Am 
ſterdam, which ſecured lim a good 
reception there; and Burmann con- 
ceived ſo high an op nion of the 
Swede, that he took him into his 
houſe for the purpoſe of obtaining 
his help in his Defeription ot the 
Plants of Ceylon. Boerhaave tarther 
ſerved Linnzzus very efentially, by 
recommending him to George Cht- 
fort, the rich burgomaſter and great 
collector of Amſterdam, as his houte 
phyſician and botaniſt. Cliftort ac- 
cordingly made an exchange with 
Burmann, of a copy of Sloane's Hif- 
tory of Jamaica againſt the natura- 
liſt; and he took Linn@z1s home 
with him to Hartecamp, his villa, 
and at once raiſed him to a ſtate of 
affluence ſcarcely conceivable by a 
poor Swede, tor he had an appoint- 
ment of a ducat a day, excluſively of 
board. 

The reſidence in a paradiſe fraught 
with treaſures from all parts of the 
globe, together with books, learned 
company, and. good living, 
have made Linnzus the happiet 
mortals. He ſtudied, wrote, and ex- 
tended his fame and principles. An 
agreeable variation of his empleo 
ments was a journey to England 
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1736, at Cliffort's expence, for the 
Sir Hans Sloane was at that time at 
the head of natural hiſtory in this 
country: but a warm recommentdAa- 
tion of Linnizus to him, from Boer- 
haave, procured only à cold and 
common reception. Linnzus viſited 
Miller at the Chelſea-garden, and, 
ater ſome. unpromifivg attempts, 
lncceeded in inſpiring that botanitt 
with a favourable opinion of him. A 
man of ſuperior knowlodge, Dille. 
mus, at Oxford, received him at firſt 
with jealouſy and diſlike, but laſt 
treated him with civility. The bo— 
tanical garden at Oxford ſeems to 
have been what beſt anſwered the 
expectations of the great Swediſh 
botaniſt in England ; and he return- 
ed to Hartecamp, enriched with man 

natural treaſures, and furniſhed with 


new connexions, which proved of 
ſubſequent utility to him. 

Linnæus now proceeded with re. 
newed ſpirit and confidence in his 
creat plan of botanical reform, and 
he gave to the world his firſt edition 
of the Genera Plantarum, in the be- 
ginning of 1737. In this, the ſexual 
lyfterm was diiplayed in its complete 
Pate; and he arranged, according to 
the ſame method, the Hortus Clif— 
fortianus, and the Flora Lapponica, 
which both appeared in that year. 
Fhe reputation which he gained by 
theſe works, did not prevent his 
becoming a prey to melancholy ; the 
true cauſe of which was a longing 
aiter his own country, and for the 
ſight of his intended bride. Having 
reſided a-while with Van-Royen, in 
Leyden, whom he aided in forming 
a new ſyſtem of botany, he viſited 
Paris, where he met with a polite re- 
ception, and was admitted a corref- 
ponding member of the Academy of 
Sciences. France, however, was not 
yet prepared for exchanging the ſyl- 
tem of her on Tournefort and Vail 
lant for that of the Swede, From 
this country he took his departure 
by ſea for Sweden, and arrived, in 
September, 1733, at Stockholm. 
Ilis botanical honours had not done 
much in preparing the way to me- 
dical practice; and his profpects 
were at firſt ſo little encouraging, 
that, had a letter from Haller come 
to hand in reaſonable time, in which 
that eminent perſon propoted in the 
molt friendly manner to religu to him 
his own profeflorſhip of botany at 
Gottingen, Sweden would probably 
have loſt the honour and advantage 
of Linnzus's future readence, Some 
fortunate caſes, however, brought 
him into notice; and a lucky pre- 
{ſcription for a cough became ſo fa- 
ſhionable, as to give him an intro» 
duction at court. Count Teſlin de- 
clared himſelf the patron of Linnæus, 
and obtained for him the poſt of 
phyſician to the admiralty ; this ſuc- 
ceſs alſo gained him the hand of his 
bride, atter a probation of five years, 

The death of Olaus Rudbeck, at 
Upſal, made a vacancy in the bota- 
nical chair at that univerſity, and 
Linnwus's great wiſh was to {ucceed 
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to this poſt, His firſt application 
was unſncceſsful, and Roſen, his old 
antagoniſt, was the perſon elected. 
This diſappointment was ſoftened 
by the choice which the Swedith 
diet made of Linnæus to take a 
tour, accompanied by ſubordinate 
naturaliſts, through ſome of the 
leaſt-known proviaces of the king- 
dom, in order to promote uſetul 
knowledge and improvement. On 
his return from this agreeable and 
reputable miſſion, another profeflor- 
ſhip at Upſal, that of phyſic and 
anatomy, became vacant; and, it 
beirg conferred on him, he removed 
thither with his family, in Sept. 
1741, and aſſumed his public func- 
tions. Soon afterwards, Roſen and 
he, reflecting that they were each in 
the wrong place, made an amicable 
exchange of protefſorſhips, with uni— 
verſal conicnt ; and, from the be- 
ginning of 1742, Linuzus occupied 
that ſtation, which he rendered fo 
honourable to himſelf, and fo uſeful 
to the univeriity. His firſt care was 
to re-eſtabliſh and improve the bo- 
tanical garden, which had fallen into 
Jamentable decay. He was, in fact, 
the new creator of it, and by his in- 
tereſt and atliduity it became one of 
the moſt celebrated of the public 
repoſitories of plants. A cabinet of 
natural curioſities was likewiſe form- 
ed at Upfal by the influence of Lin- 
nous, aided by the patriotic muni— 
ficence of Count Gyllemborg, chan- 
cellor of the univerſity. 
Linn&us was now thoroughly en- 
aved in his academicai functions, 
Beides botany, he lectured on na— 
tural hiſtory in general, the materia 
medica, dictetics, and the diſtinction 
of diſcaſes; and ſtudents flocked to 
hear him. He was employed in two 
more exploratory tours in his own 
country; to Weit Gothland in 1746, 
aud to Schomen in 1749; and he 
ubliſhed a complete Flora and 
3 of Sweden. Honours, both 
foreign and domeſtic accumulated 
on him; of which, one of the moſt 
ſingular and flattering, was that of 
having a medal ſtruck with his effi- 
gy, at the expence of four Swediſh 


- nobles. He obtained the title of 


Archiator (Dean of the College of 


Phyſicians) ; and thus his father, 
who had deſtined him for a ſhoe- 
maker, ſaw his ſon raiſed to honours 
and dignities, famous throughout 
Europe, and in poſſeſſion oi an im- 
mortal name | 

Many of the pupils of Linnæus 
travelled into foreign climates, in 
order to extend the ſphere of natu- 
ral knowledge. No circumſtance, 
perhaps, in the life of this eminent 
perſon, is ſo truly honourable to him 
as his having been the founder of 
ſucha ſchool of able and enterpriſing 
men; whoſe zeal for their favourite 
purſuits carried them through dan- 
gers and difficulties into the moſt 
remote parts of the globe, to the in- 
finite emolument of ſcience. Jo 
ſeveral of them this zeal proved 
fatal, 

Theevents of Linn:zens's life, from 
1750 to 1760, are intereſting. He 
arranged and deſcribed the cabinet 
of Count 'Teſlin, and various royal 
muſeums. He made an important 
diſcovery reſpecting the tana, 
proving that it paxtakes of the na- 
ture of the polype, and that each 
joint is a ſeparate animal. Various 
new obſervations reſpecting the 
phyſiology of plants, reſulted from 
his farther inquiries; particularly 
that plants undergo a nocturnal 
change, analogous to ſleep in animals. 

In 1751, he publiſhed a view ot 
his whole ſyſtem, together with 
thoſe of the principal botaniſts who 
weceded him, in a work entitled 
Philoſophia Botanica, which dif- 
played his ingenuity and talent fo. 
method and arrangement, in the moſt 
ſtriking manner, 

His capital work, the Species 
Plantarum, firſt appeared in 1753, 
and exhibited fuch a catalogue of 
vegetables, as the world had not 
before ſeen. Beſides the vaſt num- 
ber of new ſpecies from all quarters 
of the globe which it contained, it 
preſented his moſt uſeful invention 
of trivial or ſpecific names, by which 
the language of botany obtained an 
unſpeakable advantage in point of fa- 
cility and diſtinctneſs. His reputation 
was daily more and more extended 
through foreign countries, bringing 
him continual acceſſions of curioh- 
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ties for the botanical garden and mu— 
ſeum, and procuring to him the moſt 
honourable invitations from the dil- 
tant capitals of Madrid and Peterl- 
burgh; both which he declined in 
fivour of his native land. Indeed 
he had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
reſpect paid to him at home; for the 
new order of the Polar Star was con— 
ferred on him in 1753; and in 1757 
he reccived a patent by which he was 
raiſed to the rank of the hereditary 
nobility of the Kingdom. 

The laft labours of ILinnæus in 
botany were the ſupplements pub— 
liſhed in 1767 and 1771, and the ac- 
counts of tingle plants tranſmitted 
to him after 1774. During the wnole 
courje or this latter period of his life, 
he was receiving numerous teſtimo— 
nies of reſpect trom learned and aca- 
demical bodies, which now acquired 
more honour than they could conter, 
by the aſſociation of ſuch a name to 
their liſts of members. In 1763 he 
had the ſatisfaction of obtuining the 
appointment of his ſon as aſſi tant to 
him in the botanical chair, with the 
promiſe of his ſucceeding to it when 
it thould become vacant. Itis wite's 
tortune, and the emoluments of his 
profeflorſhip, made him compiura- 
tively a rich man; and he was eu— 
abled to indulge himtelt in the pur- 
chaſe of a villa near Uptal, which 
became his uſual ſummer retreat 
during the laſt fitteen years of his 
life. His. correlpondences were 
greater than any other learned man 
of the north: and a liſt of one hun- 
dared and fifty perſons, of various 
countries, is mentioned, with whom 
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he held an epiſtolary commerce, 
His mind and body at length lingered 
under a gradual decline. In 1774 
the firſt ſhock was given by an apo- 
plectic ſtroke; from which, how. 
ever, he recovered ſo far as to reſume 
his public functions. A renewal of 
it in 1776 irreparably ruined the fa. 
bric, and reduced him to a flate of 
abſolute childhood, attended wiih 
ſevere ſuſterings; from which he was 
releaſed by an eaſy death on Jan. 10, 
1778, in the 71ſt year of his age. 
We ſhall cloſe this account with 
ſome biographical particulars of 
Charles Linnzus, jun. He was a 
perſon whoſe name would probably 
never have been heard, had he not 
been the fon of the great Linnæus. 
He arrived, by dint of habit and ap- 
plication, to ſome eminence in na- 
tural. hiſtory; but he purſued his 
tudies merely as a taſk, and without 
the ardour and enthuſiaſm which in- 
ſpired his father. The coldneſs and 


reſerve of his temper were augmented 


by the unworthy treatment which he 
experienced from his mother, who 
vas one of thoſe unnatural pareuts 
who ſcem actually to have hated 
tlicir children; and the father was 
coniiderably blamcable in permitting 
Ber injuſtice, and in even receiving a 
bias from it. Charles Linnæus, who 
appears to have been a worthy cha- 
racter, and poſlciſed of the affection. 
ate regard of his intimates, died un- 
married in November 1783, in the 
42d year of his age, and with him 
ended the male line of the Swediſh 
naturaliſt, Ihe widow and ſome 
daughtersof Linnzus are ſtill living. 
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HALECHALBE AND THE UNKNOWS LaDY. 


RN ALIPH Haroun Alraſchid, one 
day called his grand vizier G1a- 

far, and Meſrour the chief of the 
eunuchs: „I with to go into Beg. 
dad in diſguiſe,” ſaid he, * and there 
viſit the hoſpitals, that I may ſee 
whether the adminiſtration of them 
be wiſely and attentively conducted; 
whether the ſick are treated with 
due care and tenderneſs. I will diſ- 
guiſe myſelf as a derviſe, You muſt 
accompany me; do you therefore dit 


guiſe yourſelves, ſo that you may 
not be known.“ 

The caliph was obeyed, and pro- 
ceeded immediately with his fa- 
vourite ſervants into the city. He 
was foon in the middle of the hoſpi— 
tals. Every thing ſeemed to be in 
as good order as he could wiſh; till 
at length he advanced to the gate of 
a wide court, within which he heard 
a noiſe, Then addreſſing Giafar, 
«© Whence comes this noiſe?” ſaid 

he. 
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he. „This is the mad-houſe,” re. „ Ah!” interrupted the ſmoker: 


lied the vizier: “ ſuch of thoſe un- 
rr perſons as are harmleſs, are al- 
lowed to walk about in the court; 
thoſe who are more furious, are con- 
nned in ſeparate cells around it.” 
« Let us enter,” ſaid the caliph : 
« the ſcene muſt be intereſting. Let 
us firſt examine, whether all thoſe 
confined here, have been deprived of 
their liberty upon good reaſons, 
There are many who go about looſe 
through the world, who, if they were 
treated according to their character, 
would be confined among the mad : 
and here may poſſibly be ſome, who 
might be enlarged with great ſafety 
— advantage both to themſelves 
and the public. Let each of us en- 
ter into couverſation with one of 
thoſe unhappy perſons: let us deter- 
mine by lot who ſhall begin, and ſet 
immediately about making the expe- 
riment.” The lot fell upon Meſrour, 
They all three went within the 
court; and the chief eunuch went 
ſtraight up to the firſt cell. Within 
it was a man about forty years of 
age, ſmoking a pipe with a very ſe- 
rious air, while hid elbow reſted up- 
on a table, on which lay ſome pa- 
ers. He ſaluted the ſmoker, and 
bis ſalutation was returned, © I 
ſuppoſe, ſir,” ſaid Meſrour, “that 
you have the care of thoſe people 
who are making a noiſe in the court!“ 
« That charge,“ replied the other, 
« js a burden which does not lie up- 
on my ſhoulders, I find enough to 
do in taking care of myſelf; and 
there is nothing more required of 
me.“ But ſurely,” ſaid Meſrour, 
c you are not confined here tor mad- 
neſs.”-—<«< Why ſhould not I? do you 
think me wiſer than another? They 
have done that juſtice to me, which 
ſhould be done for half the inhabi— 


tants of Bagdad, if .they had their. 


due, I have no reaſon to complain, 
The judgment of my friends and ac- 
quaintance has ſent me hither, and 
they come daily to ſee me.“ 

©] underſtand you,” faid Meſrour, 
«we have all more or lets maduets 
in our Compolition; but when this 
does not exceed a certain pitch, it is 
quite unnecellary to turn the key 
upon us; it is only extreme mad- 
neſs—?? 


« men forgive one another any com- 
mon piece of folly, however ridicu- 
lous, But whenever any one is able 
to exalt his ideas and his ſentiments 


above thoſe of others: they fecl the 


diſgrace of their inferiority, and 
ſtrive to remove him out of the way. 
This is my own caſe, I know more 
than the vulgar; and the reward of 
my knowledge, is my confinement 
here.“ 

« In what branch of knowledge 
did you excel?” replied Meſrour.— 
In aſtrology,” returned the other; 
«a ſcience which is the key to all 
other ſcicnces.'*—« Were you {k1l. 
ed in aſtrology ?”*—< I ſhould have 
been {killed in it; but my previcte 
ency was interrupted.” “ Did you 
correſpond with the ftars??—< J 
did.“ Whofe good graces among 
them did you enjoy ?7—*< The 
Moon's.”—*© Are you no longer in 
favour with her?“ -' Since my con- 
finement, ſhe has done with me as the 
pleaſes. She had great obligations 
to me formerly; but now the thinks 
not of thoſe. She had a huge wart 
on her noſe, and I removed it. She 
is obliged to me, therefore, for that 
fine face which you ſometimes ſee, 
Beſides, by directing her to turn a 
little out of the way, 1 faved he: 
from an eclipſe, which all the aſtro. 
nomers were expecting. She was at 
firſt grateful for theſe favours; but, 
ſincemy confinement, if I addreſs my- 
{elf to her when ſhe is waxing, the is 
ſtill too feeble to do any thing in my 
tavour; when ſhe 15 full, ſhe covers 
herſelf up with clouds and miſts ; 
but when ſhe 1s waning, all her ma- 
lignant influence is very much at my 
ſervice; ſhe rains defluxions, rheums, 
and catarrhs, upon me ingreat plenty. 
I am ſeeking at preſent to deliver 
myſelf from this latter mark of her 
beneficence. Ah! if ever I can lay 
hold on her, ſhe ſhall learn, that ſhe 
as not obliged an ungrateful per- 
ſon.“ | 

&« And if you had her, how would 
you keep her?” replied Meſrour. 
« Nothing eafier,” replied the gentle- 
man who was enjoying his pipe, „if 
I had the aſſiſtance of ſuch a man as 
you, She will come this evening, 
about nine o'cluck, to view be 
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and to bathe in that well within the 


court. 1 will give you my table; 
vou ſhall lie in ambuſh under it. She 
will have no fear of you; and while 
me amuſes herſelf in the water, you 
muſt ſuddenly ſhut the mouth of the 
well upon her, and then we ſhall 
have her. This would be a Incky 
kit for us both; and we ſhould then 
hear what ſhe could ſay to juſtify 
herſelf.“ 

„Will ſhe ſpeak?” ſaid Me ſrour, 
« 1nd ſhall we underſtand her?“ — 
« ſay not, that you will very dil- 
tincily underſtand her: but as for 
me, my ear is practiſed in liſtening 
to the harmony of the celeſtial bodies; 
I ſhall not loſe u ſingle word; but I 
viſt know the ſtructure of your ear.”? 

So ſaying, the ſmoker laid down 
bis pipe, and ſet to examine Mel. 
rour's ear, But, ſeizing it abruptly, 
he pulled it with all his might, and 
cried, “ Your car is too ſhort!” — 
Mefrour cried alond for pain. The 
keeper ran up, and relieved him from 
the aſtrologer's hands; and Meſrour, 
holding hisear with both hands, thus 
returned to give the caliph an ac— 
count of his unpleafant adventure, 

4 have been long perſuaded,” 
ſaid Haroun, laughing, „that mad- 
men, who have an air of wiſdom, are 
thole againſt whom we ſhould be moſt 
upon our guard,” “ Come, Gialar,” 
jiaid he to his grand vizier, “you 
are forewarned to take care of your 
ears. Go, make your trial among 
theſe people, Mefrour and Iwill keep 
near the cell you enter, that we may 
be ready to come to youraſſiſtance.“ 

The grand vizier had already 
turned his eyes towards the door of 
2 cell, at which ſat a man with a ve. 
nerable beard, and an air of reve- 
rence. lle began with giving the 
old man zlms, before he would talute 
him. The man ſecmed to value the 
civility more than the alms. He re. 
turned G1atar's {alutation, and made 
a ſignal to him to fit down belide 
him. „ Young man,” ſaid he, “you 
no doubt came hither to receive in- 
ſtruction. You may thank heaven 
for ſending you to me. Of what 
chapter in my book would you hear 
the text, or the explanation!“ 

The book that this man talked of, 


3 
was neither more or leſs than a ſmall 
ſquare tablet of cedar, on which 
there was not a letter to be ſeen, 
« What book is that?” enquired 
Giafar. What! can you not dif. 
tinguiſh, in theſe characters, the fin. 
ger of God, and the dictates of the 
angel Gabriel? A Muſulman! and 
yet not know the divine Koran, nor 
recognize, in him who 1s before you, 
the inſpired of God, the great pro- 
phet Mahomet?” 

The vizier, at this exclamation, 
aroſe and retired. He again joined 
the caliph, «Commander of the 
Faithful,” ſaid he,“ Jam driven off 
the ſtave. The man to whom I ad. 
dreſſed myſelf utters the moſt horrid 
blaſphemy. He ſays, that he is our 
great prophet.” 

© You cannot be abſolutely certain 
that this 1s blaſphemy,” returned 
the caliph. “ Any man may call 
himſelf a prophet, who can prove his 
miſſion by miracles, Go, aſk him 
to ſhew you a miracle.” 

© Giatar obeyed : and returning to 
the old man, If youare Mahomet,” 
faid he, „Who could put you into 
ſuch a place of confinement as this?“ 
« My ungrateſul people,” replicd 
the pretended prophet, “would not 
believe in me; a circumſtance, at 
which I am more diſtreſſed than ſur. 
priſed: they ſcarcely believe in 
God.“ 

« But,” replicd Giafar, “a pro- 
phet proves his miſſion by miracles; 
why have you performed none of 
theſe??? „My people,” replied the 
pretended Mahomet, “ ſhould firſt 
have aſked for them; but they are 
afraid of conviction; they deſire not 
to believe.“ 

« But could you perform mira- 
cles?” ſaid Giafar,—* Is it a doubt 
with you, whether Mahomet can or 
not?“ “ Perform one immediately 
then.“ —« Moſt -willingly. Climb 
up to the top of that minaret, by the 
flight of ſteps upon the outſide; 
throw yourſelt headlong, without 
tear; and, when you fall, although 
you ſhould be daſhed into a thouſand 
pieces, depend upon it, I ſhall ſet 
you on your feet again, ſtouter, and 
ſtraighter, and llandſomer, than you 
are at preſent.“ 


e Ah1” 
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c Ah!” ſaid Giafar, retiring, „ 
had rather believe you a . 
than bring you to this proof of your 
prophetic authority.“ The vizier 
accordingly proceeded to inform the 
caliph of the propoſal that had been 
made to him. © You have learned 
nothing ſatisfactory,“ ſaid Haroun; 
« for you would make no trial.“ — 
4% If any body elſe be fond of the 
trial,“ ſaid Giafar, „the man and 
the minaret are there; I ſhall not dil- 
pute with him the credit of the ad- 
venture,” 

The converſation between the 

rince and his confidents, was inter. 
rupted by ſome perſons who came 
up, and accofted them, One called 
himſelf the caliph, and propoſed to 
Haroun to quit the derviſe's gown 
and become his vizier. He offered to 
arruy him in a ſuperb pellice; but 
what he produced under this name, 
was an old ragged piece of ſtuff, dir- 
ty, and crawling with vermin. Ano- 
ther came with a baſket of nut-ſhells, 
offering ſweetmeats for ſale, But 
theſe ſhort interviews in public, did 
not an{wer the end which Haroun 
had in view; nor did they ſerve to 
fulfil his part of the compact. Tt 
was now his turn to enter a cell, 
where he might; hke his two com- 
panions, have a particular converſa. 
tion with the perſon whooccupied 1t. 

He went up to one, which ſeemed 
to be larger and better furniſhed 
than the others. A young man, of 
a ſoft and engaging aſpect, ſat in it 
upon a ſofa, and ſeemed to be buried 
in deep melancholy, He held the 
koran in his hand. 

The caliph accoſted him; gave 
him the uſual ſalutation; and ſpoke 
to him in that kind familiar tone, 
which his derviſe's dreſs authoriſed 
him to aſſume: „Oh! handſome 
young man,” ſaid he, © why do I 
meet in this place with a man of fo 
much good ſenſe as you ſeem to pol. 
ſeſs ?”? 

At this queſtion, the young man 
cloſed his book, modeſtly opened his 
eyes, looked upon the derviſe, and 
replied: „All the actions of my life 
have not been guided by good ſenſe: 
I have given grounds for the unjuſt 
pretexts upon which I am here de- 
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tained,” “ And, pray, may not T 
hear your hiſtory,” ſaid the derviſe, 
© ſince you appear to he in ſo fit a 
condition to give it?“ 

« Pious derviſe,“ replied the young 
man, „it you were the caliph, I 
ſhould defire you to fit down beſide 
me, and would open my heart to yon. 
I daily aſk God to ſend hither that 


juſt prince, to hear my complaint; 


but it were vain for me to make any 
other perſon my confident, You fee 
before you the victim of his grand 
Vizier Giafar, by whoſe orders ! 
have been brought hither, upon a 
Aeg which has the ſemblance of 

eing welLfounded. But I can aver, 
that I am detained here without any 
good reaſon; and, were I not ſup- 
ported by religion, I ſhould fink un- 
der the diſtreſs and horror of my ſi- 
tuation.“ 

The caliph was in the higheſt de- 
gree aſtoniſhed to hear ſo rational 
and connected a train of diſcourſe, 
He called Giafar and Meſrour, and 
repeated to them what he had heard, 
The grand vizier looked attentively 
upon the young man; and aſſured 
the caliph, that the priſoner and his 
ſtory were to him abſolutely un- 
known, 

Harpun's curioſity became more 
cager, and made him urgent. He 
entered the cell with the freedom 
whichall derviſes naturally uſe, and 
ſeated himſelf befide the young man 
who aſcribed his fuiferings to Gia— 
far. Unfortunate young man,“ 
ſaid he, © you know that perſons in 
my condition of life enjoy many prt- 
vileges, and, among others, that ot 
accels to the great, and of ſpeaking 
to them with freedom. The com- 
mander of the faithful makes him- 
ſelf acceſſible to ns, above all others; 
depend upon my zeal for your inte- 
reſt; it will be in my power to ſerve 
you ; and you are going to confide 
your ſorrows to a diſcreet ear, and a 
feeling heart.” 

The young man ſighed again, 
muſed for a tew moments, ſhed ſome 
tears, and then began his ſtory of the 
unknown lady. | 

« My name is Halechalbe. My 
father 1s provolt of the merchants of 
Bagdad, He one evening invited the 
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principal merchants in the city to 
Jup with him. Each was accompa- 
nied by his eldeſt fon. After the 
meal, which was plenteous and 
cheerful, the gueſts began to talk of 
their intentions with regard to their 
children. 

« One had ſent his ſon to reſide in 
a foreign factory; another had en- 
truſted his with a ſhip, laden with 
goods; a third had been admitted to 
a ſhare of his father's trade; in a 
word, from all that I heard, it ap- 
peared that all thoſe young men 
were, one way or another, profitably 
engaged in buſineſs, After various 
converſation on this and other ſub. 
jeéts, the company retired. 

« immediately took the oppor. 
tunity of repreſenting to my father, 
that I, as ſon to the firſt merchant in 
the city, certainly. ought not to re- 
main idle, while ſo many others of 
my age were advantageouſly employ. 
ed in buſineſs, He acknowledged 
what I ſaid to be reaſonable; and 


propoſed, that I ſhould open a ware. , 


houſe in any quarter of the city I 
pleaſed, This propoſal fell in with 
my turn for Walle and my deſire of 
independence. I accepted it, and 
was, next day, put in poſleſſion of a 
large ſtock of the fineſt ſtuffs of Per- 
ſia and India. 1 had ſlaves, whoſe 
kill in the buſineſs of trade, relieved 
me from the more diſagreeable parts 
of the profeſſion, 

„Through the day, I had all the 
nobility of Bagdad about me, and 
was thus led to form an acquaintance 
with them: in the evening J re- 
turnedregularly to my father's houſe. 
J found this life of bulineſs active, 
and varied, and, ina word, ſnited to 
my taſte, My father would often 
viſit me in my warehouſe, and was 
pleaſed to ſee it ſo much reſorted to 
by ſuch crowds of the richeſt and 
molt faſhionable cuſtomers of both 
ſexes. He took a pleaſure in ſending 
me every rare and valuable commo— 
dity that he received from abroad ; 
the ſervants who conducted his trade, 
had orders to do ſo. 

* I was one Gay in my counting- 
room, with anumber of people about 
me, when two ladies of a very en- 
gäging appearance came in, The 
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perſons who were about me having 
gone away, out of reſpect to them, 
one of thoſe ladies contrived to dif- 
order her veil, ſo as to reveal to my 
eyes, a perfection of beauty that daz- 
zled them. 

« My fair viſitants ſat down on a 
ſofa, aſked for my richeſt ſtuffs, and 
bought to the amount of three thou- 
ſand crowns. By this bargain my 
profits were five hundred crowns. 
The goods were wrapped up, and 
carried away by flaves, by the order 
of that one of the two ladies who 
ſeemed to be the miltreſs, I was 
going to hold out my hand for wy 
money, when the young lady ſpoke 
thus: „ Halechalbe, I have brought 
no money with me; but you need 
not be uneaſy about what I owe you; 
I ſhall return in a few days to pay 
you, and may then probably make 
more conſiderable purchaſes,” 

„% The other lady now ſpoke, 
« Ah, madam!” ſaid ſhe, “do you 
talk to the ſon of the provoſt of the 
merchants, a man of known opu— 
lence, and with whole merit the ca- 
liph himſelf is not unacquainted, as 
if you could doubt that he would 
heſitate to do himſelf the honour of 
fayouring ſuch a lady as you with 
ſo paltry a credit?“ 

« This diſcourſe from the compa- 
nion, the impreſſion which the fair 
eyes of the miſtreſs had made upon 
me, with a little natural timidity, 
occaſioned me not only to make no 
words about the payment, but even 
to neglect aſking the name of the la- 
dy to whom I gave credit. She took 
her leave very courteoufly, and went 
her way; whileI remained fixed like 
a poſt at my door, and did not even 
take the precaution to make a flave 
follow her, 

% When I was alone, my impru. 
dence fully appeared to my mind. 
Jo whom had I gwen my goods? 
Had I forgotten, notwithſtanding fo 
many leſſons on that head from my 
father, that Bagdad ſwarmed with 
adventurers, who were Capable of 


aſſuming any tone, and preſenting 


themſelves in any character that 
would favour deceit! Then, every 
thing about her, even thoſe tine eyes 
which ſhe had let me fee, became 

I ſuſpected. 
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ſuſpected. I thought myſelf robbed, 
and returned to my father's houſe, 
trembling, in dread of thoſe re- 
proaches which I believed I had 
drawn upon myſelf. 

« My mother ſoon perceived my 
uneaſineſs. She artfully led me to 
acknowledge the cauſe of it, and en- 
deavoured, as much as poſſible, to 
calm my uneaſineſs,—* The mer- 
Chant who knows not how to loſe,” 


ſays ſhe, „ deſerves not to gain. Tf. 


you are uneaſy about making up ac— 
counts with your father, my purſe 
ſhall ſupply what is wanting.” 

ce went next day to my warehouſe, 
ſtill chagrined at my loſs, and at find- 
ing myſelf ſo eaſily made a dupe of. 
However, I was net without hopes of 
ſeeing the lady return, But evening 
came, and no Jady had appeared. 
This painful day was followed by 
three others, which brought no far. 
ther news of my fair cuſtomer. My 
mother ſaw my diſtreſs, but could 
not remove it. It was in vain that 
ſhe told me that ſhe would ſupply 
what I had loſt out of her own pri- 
vate purſe; and that I might regard 
what had happencd as a profitable 
misfortune; ſor experience of this 
ſort taught men knowledge, This 
converſation was to no purpoſe; no- 
thing could conſole me for having 
ſuffered myſelf to be duped by a pair 
of fine eyes, by pretence, and com- 
pliments. My vanity was hurt; and 
this was a great mortification to me. 

« On the fourth day, however, my 
nnknown lady ſuddenly appeared 
with flaves: attending her. — They 
threw a large purſe upon the coun- 
ter, —“ Handſome young man,* ſaid 
ſhe, here is vour money; count it. 
At ſo delir-ble and ſo unexpected a 
ſight, my fears and unealineſs were 
removed, and I felta ſudden revolu— 
tion in my ſpirits. 

« My unknown fair one aſked for 
other ſtuffs, made her choice, and 
carried away from the ſhop, gonads to 
the value of three hundred pieces of 
gold; I ſhould havegiven her to the 
amount of two thouſand, fo much 
overjoyed was I, No ſooner was ſhe 
gone, than I returned tomy mother, 
and exrefled to her a degree of joy 
and ſatisfaction, equal to my former 


diſtreſs. I told her of this day's 
happy adventure, and now acknow. 
ledged the truth of a maxim which 
ſhe had in vain employed to ſoothe 
me before, that, in trade, where no- 
thing isriſked, nothing can be gained, 

„At laſt, my reſpectable derviſe, 
continued to carry on the ſame in- 
tercourſe with the young unknown 
lady, till ſhe, having always carried 
away a greater value in ſtuffs than 
the money ſhe had brought, found 
herſelf to owe me about ten thouſand 
crowns; a ſum equal to all my pro- 
fits on the goods I had ſold her. 

« One day, after opening my ware. 
houſe, I had ſcarcely ſeated myſelf 
on my ſofa, when an old woman came 
in, and accoſted me. I ſuppoſed 
that ſhe might want ſome pellices or 
finfis, and offered to ſhew her ſome 
goods of that ſort, from which fhe 
might make her choice.—* No, my 
ſon,” replied ſne, Jam charged with 
a different and much more important 
commiſſion to you; I come on the 
part of the young lady who owes you 
ten thouſand crowns. I have not 
brought your money; but I am or. 
dered to tell you, from her, that her 
reaſon for preterring you to all the 
other merchants of ſtutis in Bagdad, 
is becauſe her heart has given you a 
ſecret preference of another nature; 
ina word, my ſon, ſhe is handſome, 
young, and rich, and wiſhes to marry 
vou. When you have ſeen and 
ſpoken with her, if you like the of. 
fer, all the dowry that will be re. 
quired, is the ten thouſand crowns ſhe 
already owes you; it you cannot a- 
gree, your money ſhall be paid up. 


But, in order to determine, you mult - 


follow me.“ 

«While the old woman was ſpeak- 
ing, I felt a flame, of which I had hi 
therto been inſenſible, glide through 
my veins; it was increaſed by the 
hopes of poileſhon; and I became 
ardently in love. 

« The bright eyes of the lady, 
from the very firſt moment when the 
had permitted me to ſee them, had 
lo dazzled and blinded me, to my 
own prejudice, that I had ſutfered 
her to carry away my goods without 
knowing how I wasto be paid. Upon 
all her ſubſequent vilits, ſince that 

time, 
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time, her veil had entirely concealed 
the feitures of her face; but her 
flowing robes did not hide the ele- 
cance of her ſhape, the gracefulneſs 
of her motions, the form of her foot, 
or the beauty of her hands, 

« Beſides, in diſputing with me 
about the prices, ſhe ſpoke with ſuch 
ſweetneſs of voice, that the never 
once left my ſhop without taking 
with her ſomething more than the 
goods ſhe had bought, Yet I Knew 
not well what that ſomething was. 
She had no ſooner left me upon any 
day, than I found myſelf uncaſy, and 
I would ſecretly ſay, What a charm- 
ing lady this! After which I imme- 
diately fell into a long and deep re- 
verie. 

«When the old woman gave me 
to underſtand that the unknown lady 
had a partiality for me, I found my- 
ſelf the moſt paſſionate lover in the 
world. I ordered my flaves to ſhut 
up my warehouſe, and to inform my 
father and mother that I ſhould not 
be immediately home, but was go- 
Ing to amuſe myſelf with my friends 
in a garden at ſome diſtance trom the 
city, Having thus diſmilled them, 
1 followed the old woman. 

«© You ſhall not have reaſon to re- 
pent of your confidence in me,” ſaid 
ſhe; © but you muſt give another 
proof of it. If you ſhould happen 
not to like the lady, or the terms 
which ſhe offers, it will be defirable 
to her to continue ſtill unknown to 


you. Her delicacy requires ſo much; 
and I have orders to make you wrap 
a bandage over your eyes, that you 
may never know again the honſe you 
enter.“ I willingly ſubmitted to this 
condition, We retired out of the 
way into a portico, and there con- 
cealing ourſelves behind one of the 
pillars, ſhe covered my eyes with a 
very thick ſilk handkerchief. She 
made me turn three or four times 
round, took me by the hand, and led 
me after her for a full quarter of an 
hour. We ſuddenly ſtopped; ſhe 
knocked at a door, which was open- 
ed, and ſhut bchind us when we had 
entered, 

% My eyes were immediately un 
covered, and I was committed to 
two beautiful female flaves, who 
were elegantly dreifed. They led 
me through ſeven different doors; 
and I] was then received by fourteen 
other ſlaves, whole beauty and ſplen- 
did attire abſolutely dazzled my 
ſight, T now found mylelt in a mag- 
nificent hall, where every thing was 
marble, jaſper, or gilded work. The 
adventure had ſo much the air of a 
dream, that I ſtrained my eyes, by 
trying to aſcertain whether I were 
aticep or awake, The old woman, 
who had hitherto been my cloſe at- 
tendant, now left me for a few mo- 
ments, and returned toon after, with 
a ſlave bearing retreihments upon à 
large vermilion-coloured ſalver, L 
ſat down to refreſh myſelf. 

[ To be continued, | 
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PuNs and QUIBRLES. 

ROM the higheſt ſpecies of jeſt. 
ing, (fee our laſt,) we deſcend 
to the loweſt. Dr. Swift, who in 
the commonwealth of wit muſt cer— 
tainly rank as a judge, aſſerts, that 
to excel even in this, requires a pre- 
vious knowledge of the circle of ſcience 

—the round of learning. 

After enumerating the many great 
and ſingular advantages of punning, 
andadding many quotations to prove 
its antiquity, thus does he continue, 
—and if this, with the rules and ex- 
amples that follow, will not make 
a Pun-ſtzr, —] know not what will, 


Let critics ſay what they pleaſe, 
I will venture to affirm, that pu- 


NING, of all arts and fciences, is the 


moſt extracrdinary : for, all others 
are crcum/cribed by certain bounds ; 
but this alone 1s. found to have ng 
limits, becauſe to excel therein re. 
quires a moſt extenſive knowledge 
of all things. A punſter muſt be a 
man of the greateſt natural abilities, 
and of the beſt accompliſhments ; 
his wit muſt be poignant and fruit. 
ful, his underſtanding clear and dif 
tinct, his imagination delicate and 
cheerful ; he muſt have an extraor. 


_ dinary elevation of /cul, far above all 


mean 
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mean and low conceptions ; and theſe 
muſt be ſuſtained with a vwactty fit 
to expreſs his idtas with that grace 
and beauty, that ſrength and /weetneſs, 
which become ſentiments ſo truly 
noble and ſublime,” After ſtating that 
he has 

Rak'd the aſhes of the dead to ſhow, 
Puns were in vogue five thouſand years ago, 
and introdicing numerous quota- 
tions from the ancients to prove this 
aſſertion, —he adds, ** I earne/tly hope 
that, by the alhiftance of the rules I lay 
down, the next age may produce enother 
Sir Iſanc Newton, an this delightful 
though abjtruſe art.” 

With the ſame hope I have made 
a few extracts, as 
A SpEcCIuEx—A Sieg I MEAN, 

OF THE ART OF PUNNINGj— 
which may be defined, an harmo- 
nious jingling upon words, in ſuch a 
way as will moſt eftectually promote 
the end of good fellowſhip, which 
is laughing. 

The capital Rule. He that puns 

mutt have a lead for it; that is, he 
muſt be a man of letters, and of a 
fine imagination, like Dr. P. who 
ſaid when a lady threw down a cre- 
mona fiddle with the friſk of her 
Mantis. 
Mantua va miſira nimium vicina cremone! 
Or, if you would have a more ob— 
vious reaſon, St. Dennis never made 
a pun after his head was cut off, 
Vide Popiſh Legend, tom. Ixxviil, 
P. 15080. 


{ke brazen Rute, 


4\* 


He muſt have a/- 
furgnce, like Brigadier OH. who ſaid 
"that as he was palſling along the 
ſtreet, he ſopped a porter who had 
a hare ſwinging on a ſtick over his 
ſhoulder, and giving it a ſhake, 
aſked him whether that was 418 
on Var or a wit?” — whereas It is a 
notorious Oxford jeſt. 

The Rule of Impudence, Be muſt 
have the bi afſurance, which will en- 
title Lim to uſe any other perſon's 
puns, half an hour after they are 
made, and cal! them his cum, as Mr. 
J. and Dr. W. frequently do. 

I remember that when J was one 
day in company with theſe two gen. 
tlemen, Major ſaid, “ he 
would leave me the gout for a e. 
gay; 1 anſwered, “ that I ſhould 


be ſorry to have fuch a {(eg-as-he.!? 
They both ſnapped it up in their 
turns, and had as much applauſe for 
the pun as I had, 

The Socratic Rule, is to inſtruct 
others by way of queſtion and an- 
iwer. C). What part of England 
has the moſt des? A. Bark-ſhrre, 
Q. From whence came the firſt tam. 
blers? A. From Somerſet. Q. Who 
were the firſt mortgagers of land ? 
A. The people of Cumberland. Q. 
Why are preſbyterians, independ- 
ants, &c. ſaid to be vermin ? A. Be- 
cauſe they are inte. Q. How 
many animals are concerned in the 
formation of the Engliſh tongue? 
A. According to Buck- anan, a great 
number, v1z. cat agorical, dog-matical, 
crow-nological, flea-botomy, fiſh-ognomy, 
rat1fication, pus-uanimity, hare-editary, 
aſs-tronomy, jay-ography, duck-tility. 
(). Where were the firſt Tams made ? 
A. In the temple of Jupiter Hemmon, 
by the Hymadryades ; one of then 
(it we may depend on Baker's Chro— 
nicles) was ſent to a gentleman of 
the name of Hamilton, in Ham-ſhire, 
who ſent it as a preſent to Ham-ton 
Court, where it was hung up by a 
ſtring in the hall, by way of rarity, 
whence we have the Engliſh phraſe 
Flam ſtrung. 

{he elementary Rule, Whether you 
have fiſh, fleſh, or fowl, for dinner, 
keep to your proper elements, For in- 
ſtance, —Is not this fiſh which Mr, 
Pool ſent me ex-ftream ſweet? I think 
it is main good, what ſay you? on 
my /oal 1 never taſted better, and 1 
think it ought to take plaz/e of any 
that /wzms,—though you may carp 
at me for ſaying ſo, both Dr, Spraz 
and Mr. Hiting are of the ſame opi- 
nion, &c. &Cc. 

The Rule of Retroſpeclion. As thus, 
Sir, as you was ſaying about two 
hours ago, you bought. thoſe ſtock- 
ings in Wales, now I come to look at 
them, I ſee they are well e, (i. e. 
W:1/h hoſe. ) 

{he Rule of Blunder, When any 
one, under the notion of a make, 
makes a pun, which he may take no. 
tice of himſelf, if the company do 
not: Captain I — ſaid to his kinſ. 
man who was going to be married, 
« Oh! couſin, I hear you are about 


10 


to halter your condition.“ The com- 
pany not taking any notice of this, 
the captain thus corrected himſelt, 
« 2{ter, I ſhould have ſaid.“ 

In the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
of Edward VI. Dr. llugh La- 
timer illuſtrated his ſermons with 
pertinent ſtories. For inſtance, one 
of his texts is, “ The king hail read 
in the book of tlie law all the days of his 
life;”” and the beginning of his ſer— 
mon is to this purpofe, © I, poor], 
preach before a king! God being 
my helper, who never fails me, I 
will preach before him.“ lie then 
repeats his text, . The king ſrall read 
the law;” adding, “ but how fhall 
he read it? why, I will tell tim, 
he ſhould read it with a pair of 
ſpectacles, having two glalles, the 
one of faith, and the other ot love.“ 
In another diſcourſe he compares 
non. re ident parions to bells without 
clappers. 

But the golden age for puns and 
quibbles, was the reign of that quib- 
bling and quibble-loving pcdant, 
James the Firſt, —One of that king's 
chaplains preaching before the court 
at Whitehall, made uſe of the fol- 
lowing quibbles in his diſcourſe, 
Speaking of the depravity of the 
age, Almoit all houſes (he ſaid) 
were made e/--/cr/rs; men made ma- 
trimony a matter of monty, and placed 
their paradiſe in a hair of dice was 
it ſo in the days of Nc 4h, no!” 

The following is much better, and 
to the purpoſe, In the ſame reivn, 
a biſhop happened to die. Ale 
court was toon like a rookery. No 
clergyinan miſſed the opportunity of 
making his bow at the levers, and 
condoling with the king upon the 
loſs he had ſuſtained, the deceaſed 
biſhop being a favourite with his 
majeſty. But ſo many applications 
were made for the vacant ſce, that 
the king was puzzled and vexcd; 
he could not oblige every body. 
He communicated his chagrin to one 
of his chaplains, whoſe name was 
Mountain, Says Mountain in reply, 
“ Your majeſty's uneaſineſs wiles 
from want of faith,” —<© How \” ſays 
the king, in great 2oni{hment ; 
explain your meaning.” —“ ] 
wean,” anſwers the other, © that if 
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you had /azth but as a grain of muſ- 
tard feed, you would ſay unto this 
Mountain, be thou removed, and be thou 
caſt into the fee, and it would be done.“ 
This pun, we are told, gained him 
a biſhopric. 

A divine in the reign of James J. 
being accuſtomed to fmobing tobac— 
co, was one day reproached with 1t, 
as being a vile habit, and not to be 
indulged by a man that paid a pro» 
per refpect to their wife monarch, 
who had written a treatiſe againſt 
the ſmoking of baſe tobacco, © Aye,“ 
replied he, © againſt %ſe tobacco, 
but mine is as good as ever was 
Iinoked.“ 

[t was during this punning reign, 
that a man being reprimanded for 
ſwearing, replied, he did not know 
there was any harm in it. No harm 
in it, ſaid a perſon preſent, —why, 
do you not know the commandment, 
Swear net at ali? I do not [wear 
at all,” replied he; “I only ſwear 
at thule who oftend me.” 

A perſon aſked the miniſter of his 
parith, what was meant by © He was 
clothed with curſes as with d garment," — 
My good friend,“ ſaid the mini{- 
ter, „it means, that he had got &@ 
habit of ſweariuig.” | 

One Danicl Burgeſs, in an ordina- 
tion ſermon, choſe for his text, He 
made his ſnuffers of pure gold, Exod. 
XXXVI. 23. and, punning upon theſe 
words, he endeavoured to ſhew, that 
by /ruffers were meant prieſts, who 
are to enlighten their lock by lop- 
ping olf redundant faults and ble— 
miles, even as the wick of a candle 
is lopped off and fnaufted, The 
ſnuffers were of geld: by this, he 
ſaid, was meant the peculiar purity 
and exemplarineſs required of thole 
who undertake the miniſterial or 
clerical function. 

the ſame Daniel Burgeſs, dining 
With a gentleman of his congrega— 
tion, aluge Cheſhire cheeſe, uncut, 
was brought to table. Where 
ſhall l cutit?” aſked Daniel, © Any 
where you pleaſe, Mr. Burgeſs,” 
anſwered the gentleman. Upon 
which, Daniel handed it the ſervant, 
deſiring him to carry it to his houſe, 
and he would cut it at home, 

Somebody ſaying, in the preency 
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of the French monarch, that James 
I. was a perfect Solomon, that prince 
ſeverely replied, I hope hs is not David 
the Fidler's Son, alluding to the re. 
ceived opinion, that David Rizzio, 
the muſician, was his father, 

Dr. Donne, dean of St. Paul's, 
having married a lady of a rich and 
noble family, without conſent of 
parents, was treated by them with 
great aſperity. Having been told 
by the father of the Jady, that he 
was to expect no money from him, 
the doctor went home and wrote the 
following ſhort punning note to him, 
c lohn Donne, Anne Donne, wn. 
donc. This quibble had the de. 
fired effect, and the diſtreſſed couple 
were reſtored to favour. 

Caleb Whitford, of punning no- 
toriety, once obſerving a young lady 
very earneſtly at work, Kknotting 
fringe for a petticoat, s ſłked her 
what fhe was doing? © Knotting, 
fir,” replied ſhe : „pray Mr. Whit. 
ford, can you knot ??—<« ] cannot, 
inadam,” anſwered he. 

Nicolai was praiſing Voltaire for 
having ſo much that is new, ſo 
much that is good. * His good is 
not new, and certainly his new 1s 
not good,” replied the moral Leſſing. 

Rowe borrowed Steele's fnutt- 
box ſo often one evening in compa- 
ny, that at laſt Steele marked on the 
lid with a pencil, @ p, (pronounced 
as Fre, Rome. 

This reminds us of the vaſt erudi— 
tion and wit of ſome printers who 
were to partake at Iſlington of an ap- 
ple-pie ſupper. Their invitation 
tickets begged “ the company of 


Mr. So and So, tos x,“ (eta beta pi.) 

A dog having one day got into the 
houſe of commons, by his barking 
interrupted Lord North, who hap- 
pened to be opening one of his bud. 
gets. —FHis Lordſhip pleaſantly en- 
quired by what new oppoſitioniſt 
he was attacked? A wag replied, 
tet was the member for Bark. ſhire.” 

Monf. St. Prieſt, who had been 
ambaſſador from the covrt of France 
to the Ottoman Porte, was afterwards 
ſent, in a diplomatic capacity, to the 
Hague, but on account of ſome cere- 
monial being negletted, he refuſed 
to enter the gates of that place. 
This gave occaſion to the wits of 
Paris to obſerve, that he was ſtill 
Ambaſſadeur d la Porte. I heie words 
ſignify equally, « Ambaſſador to the 


Porte,“ or, „“ an ambalſador at the 


ate.“ 

If the learned reader ſhould blame 
me for tranſlating every thing that 
occurs in a foreign language, and 
ſhould ſneeringly ſay, that a jeſt 
which requires explaining, muſt be 
a ſorry conceit, I hope to gain 
ſome thanks from the unlearned, 
who, ſometimes to hide his want of 
erudition, may find himſelf under 
the neceſſity of joining others in ap- 
plauding what he docs not under- 
ſtand, —The following, however, I 
dire not tranſlate. 

A company were debating about 
the ſituation of Paradiſe, or the 
Garden of Eden. Moſt votes were 
in favour of Arabia Felix; but an 
Italian lady ſays, “ I have beenoften 
told that it was in Meſopotamia, [ me- 
za potta mia.“ 
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')F7 HEN the decree of the 15th of 
May, 1791, was made known 


at Cape Francois on the zoth of 


June, no words can deſcribe the rage 
and indignation which immediately 
ſpread throughout the colony; and 
in no place did the inhabitants 
breathe greater reſentment than-in 
the town of the Cape, which had hi- 
therto been foremoſt in profeſſions of 
attachment to the mother-country, 
and of promoting the ſpirit of dis 
union and oppoſition in the colonial 


aſſembly, They now unanimouſly 
determined fo reject the civic oath, 
although great preparations had been 
mace for a general federation on the 
14th of July. The news of this de- 
cree ſeemed to unite the moſt dil- 
cordant intereſts, In the firſt tranſ- 
ports of indignation it was propoſed to 
ſeize all the ſhips, and confiſcate the 
effects of the French merchants then 
in the harbour. An embirgo was 
actually laid, and a motion waseven 
made in the proyincial aſſembly 3 

pu! 


ul down the national colours, and 
hifi the Britiſh ſtandard in their 
room. The national cockade was 
every where trodden under foot, and 
the governor-general, who continued 
a ſorrowful and ſilent ſpectator of 
theſe exceſſes, ſound his authority, 
as repreſentative of the parent coun- 
try, together with every idea of co— 
lonial ſubordination in the people, 
annihilated in a moment. 

Alarmed at appearances fo hoſtile 
tzwards them, and probably appre. 
henſive of a general proicrtption, the 
mulattoes throughout the colony be. 
gan to collect in different places in 
armed bodics; and the whites, by a 
mourntul fatality, ſuttered them to 
aſſemble without moleſtation, But 
it was the negro flaves who began 
the revolt. 

On the morning of the 23d of Au- 
guſt, juſt before day, a general alarm 
and conſternation ſpread throughout 
the town of the Cape. The inhabi— 
tants were called from their beds by 
perſons who reported that all the ne— 
gro ſlaves in the ſeveral neighbour— 
ing pariſhes had revolted, and were 
at that moment carrying death and 
deſolation over the adjoining large 
and beautiful plain to the north-eaſt. 
The governor, and moiſt of the mili- 
tary officers on duty, allembled toge— 
ther; but the reports were ſo con. 
fuſed and contradictory, as to gain 
but little credit; when, as day-light 
began to break, the ſudden and ſuc. 
ceſſive arrival, with ghaſtly counte. 
nances, of perſons who had with dif. 
ficulty eſcaped the maſſacre, and 
flown to the town for protection, 
brought a dreadful confirmation of 
the fatal tidings. 

The rebellion firſt broke out on a 
plantation called Nos, in the pariſh 
of Acul, nine miles only from the 
city. Iwelve or fourteenof the ring. 
leaders, about the middle of the 
night, proceeded to the refinery, or 
ſugar-liouſe, and ſeized on a young 
man, the refiner's apprentice, drag- 
ged him to the front. of the dwell. 
1ng-houſe, and there hewed him into 
Pieces with their cutlafſes; his 
icreams brought out the overſeer, 
Whom they, inſtantly ſhut. The re- 
bels now tound their way to the 
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apartment of the reſiner, and maſſa. 
cred him in his bed. A young man 
lying lick in a neighbouring chams 
ber, was left apparently dead of the 
wounds inficted by their cutlaſſes: 
he had ſtrength enough, however 
to crawl to the next plantation, a 
relate the horrors he had witneſſed. 
He reported, that all the whites of 
the eſtate which he had left were 
murdered, except only the ſurgeon, 
whom the rebels had compelled to 
accompany them, on the 1dea that 
they might ſtand in need of his pro- 
feſſional aſſiſtance. 

The revolters (eonſiſting now of 
all the ſlaves belonging to that plan- 
tation) procceded to the houſe of a 
Mr, Clement, by whoſe negroes alſo 
they were immediately joined, and 
both he and his refiner were maſla. 
cred, The murderer of Mr. Cle. 
ment was hs own poſtilion, a man to 
whom he had always thewn great y 
kindneſs. The other white people 
on this eſtate contrived to make their 
eſcape. 

At this juncture, the negroes on 
the plantation of M. Flaville, a few 
miles diſtant, likewiſe roſe and mur- 
dered five white perſons, one of 
whom (the procureur or attorney for 
the eſtate) had a wite and three 
daughters. Theſe untortunate wo- 
men, while imploring for mercy of 
the ſavages on their knees, beheld 
their huiband and father murdered 
before their faces. For themſelves, 
they were devoted to a more horrid 
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fate, and were carried away captives l 
by the allaſſins, The approach of | 
day-light ſerved only to diſcover : 
ſights of horror, It was now appa- 4 


rent that the negroes on all the eſtates a 
in the plain acked in concert, and @-. 1 
general maſſacre of the whites took ö 
place in every quarter. On ſome feu 
eſtates indeed the lives of the wo- 
men were ſpared, but they were re- 
ſerved only to gratify the brutal ap- 


petites of the ruſſians; and 1t 1s ſhock; 
ing to relate, that many of them ſut- Þ 
tered violation on the dead bodies of 1 
their huſbands and fathers! f 

In the town itſelf, the general be. | 


lief for ſome time was, that the re- 
volt was by no means an extenſive, 
but a ſudden and partial nnn 

only. 
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only. The largeſt ſugar plantation 
on the plain was that of Monſ. Gal. 
lifet, ſituated about eight miles from 
the town, the negroes belonging to 
which had always been treated with 
ſuch kindneſs and liberality, and poſ— 
ſeſſed ſo many advantages, that it 
became a proverbial expreſſion a- 
mong the lower white people, in 
ſpeaking of any man's good fortune, 
to ſay I heureux comme un neg re de 
Calliſet, Re is as happy as one of 
Gallifet's negroes.” M. Odeluc, the 
attorney, or agent, for this planta— 
tion, was a member of the general af. 
ſembly, and being fully perſuaded 
that the negroes belonging to it would 
remain firm in their obedience, deter- 
mined to repair thither to encourage 
them in oppoling the inſurgents; to 
which end, he deſired the afſliſtance 
of a few ſoldiers from the town guard, 
which was granted him. He proceed. 
ed accordingly, but on approaching 
the eſtate, to his ſurpriſe and grief he 
found all the negroes in arms on the 
fide of the rebels, and (horrid to tell!) 
their fiandard was the body of a white in- 


fant, which they had recently impaled on 


@ ſtake! M.Od-lnc had advanced too 
Far to retreat undiſcovered, and both 
he, and a friend that accompanied 
Bin, with moſt of the ſoldiers, were 
Killed without mercy. 'I wo or three 
only of the patrole, eſcaped by flight; 
and conveyed the dreadtul tidings to 
the inhabitants of the town, 

By this time, all or moſt of the 
white perſons that had been found on 
the ſeveral plantations, being mafla— 
cred or forced to ſeek their tatety in 
flight, the rufians exchanged the 
ſword for the torch. The buildings 
and cane fields were every where let 
on fire; and the conflagrations, which 
were vilible from the town, in a thou- 
fand difterent quarters, furniſhed a 
proſpect more thocking, and reflec. 
tions more dilmal, than fancy can 
paint, or the powers of man deſcribe. 
Conſternation and terror took pollef. 
ſion of every mind: and the {creams 
of che women and children, running 
from door to door, heightened the 
korrors ut the ſcene. All the citizens 
took up arms, and the general atlem- 
bly veited the governor with the com- 
mand of the national guards, requelt. 
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ing him to give ſuch orders as the ur- 
gency of the caſe ſeemed to demand. 

One of the firſt meaſures was to ſend 
the white women and children on- 
board the ſhips in the harbour; and 
very ſerious apprehenſions being en. 
tertained concerning the domeſtic ne. 
groes within the town, a great pro- 
portion of the ableſt men among them 
were likewiſe ſent on ſhipboard and 
cloſely guarded. 

There ſtill remained in the city a 
conſiderable body of free mulattoes, 
who had not taken, or affected not to 
take, any part in the diſputes between 
their brethren of colour and the white 
inhabitants. Their ſituation was ex- 
tremely critical; for the lower claſs 
of whites, conſidering the mulattoes 
as the immediate authors of the re. 
bellion, marked them for deſtruction; 
and the whole number in the town 
would undoubtedly have been mur. 
dered without ſcruple, it the gover. 
nor and the colonial aſlembly had 
not vigorouſly interpoſed, and taken 
them under their immediate protec. 
tion. Grateful for this interpoſition 
in their favour, (perhaps not think. 
ing their lives otherwiſe ſecure,) all 
the able men among them offered to 
march immediately againſt the re- 
bels, and to leave their wives and 
children as hoſtages for their fidelity. 
Their offer was accepted, and they 
were enrolled in different companies 
of the militia, 

The aſſembly continued their de— 
liberations throughout the night, a- 
midſt the glare of the furrounding 
conflagrations; and the inhahitants, 
being ſtrengthened by a number of 
ſeamen from the ſhips, and brought 
into ſome degree of order and mili— 
tary ſubordination, were now defirous 
that a detachment ſhould be ſent to 
attack the ſtrongeſt body of the re- 
volters. Orders were given accord- 
ingly; and M. de Touzard, an ofh- 
cer who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the ſervice of the North Americans, 
took the command of a party of mi- 
litia and troops of the line. With 


theſc he marched to the plantation of 
a M. Latour, and attacked a body of 
about four thouſand of the rebel ne- 
groes, Many were deltroyed, but to 
little purpoſe; for 'Touzard, inging 

the 


the number of revolters to increaſe 
in more than a centuple pr oportion 
to their lolſes, wasut length oblige d 
to retreat; ind it cannot be doubted 
that it the rebels had torthwith pro- 
ceeded to the town, deftenceiels 15 it 
then was towards the plain, they 
might have fired it without diffi ul. 
ty, and deſtroyed all it; inhabitant I, 
or COIND 30 ed the 11 10 ly t 0 the FL P= 
ping {01 efout. ot the dil- 
tant 'h ar:thes as were open to commu— 

nication either by land or by lea, no- 
tice of the revolt had been tran{mit- 
ted within a few hours after advice 
of it was received at the Cape; and 
the white inhabitants of many uf 
thoſe pariſhes had there fore found 
time to eſtablith c: amps, an: form a 
chain of poſts, which fora thort time 
ſeemed to prevent the rebellion 
Ipreading beyond the Northern pro- 
vince. TVo of thoſe camps however, 
one at Grande Riviere, the other at 
Dondon, were attacked by the 15 
groes, (w ho were here openly join ed 

by the mul: ittoc 5, ) and forced Wit! 


1 0 Cach 


great ſlaughter. At Dondon, the 
whites matdt: uüned the conteſt for ſe- 
ven hours; but were overpowered 


by the infinite Jiſparity of numbers, 
and co! mpelled to give way, v ith the 
loſs of upwards of one hundred of 
their body. The ſurvivors 
fuge in the Span! territory. 

Theſe two diſtricts therefore, the 
whole of the rich and extenty plain 
of the Cape, together 5 ihe con- 
tiguous mountai! „ Were now wholly 
abandoned to the ravag es ot Ne ene- 

ny, and the cruelties which they ex- 
erciſed, uncontrouled, on {uch of the 
milcrable whites as fell into their 
hands, cannot be remembered with. 

out horror, nor reported in terms 
ſtrong enough to convey a proper 
idea of their atrocity, 

They ſeized Mr, Blen, an officer 
of the police, and having nailed him 
alive to one of the g. ates of his plan- 
tation, chupped off his limbs, one 
by one, withan axe. A poor man nam- 


CIOS re- 


ed Robert, a carpenter by trade, en- 


deavouring to conceal lumſelf from 

the notice of the rebels, was dilco- 

vered in his hiding-place, and the ſa- 

vages declared that he ſhould die in the 

way of his occupation accordingly they 

bound him between two boards, and 
Vor. X. No, 133, 
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deliberately ſawed him aſunder, M. 
Cardinean, a planter of Grande Ri— 
viere, had * o natural ſons by a black 
woman. hid manumitted them 
_ their inf CY, and bred them up 

[th great tenderneſs. ey both 
* ined 1 9 e olt; and = Eg their 
father endeavoured to divert them 
trom their purpoſe, by foothing lan- 
| becuntary otters, they took 
Eis money, and then ſtabbed him to 
the heart. All the White 
the mulatto children, w 
had not joined in the revolt, were 
murdered without exception, fre- 
quently before the e yes, or clinging 
to the bel. Ons, ot th 211 moths ] 5, —» 
Young women of all ranks were firſt 
violated by a u e troop of burba- 
| put to deat N. 


erally 
reſerved 
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d out with a knife. In 
the pariſh of Limbs, at a place call. 
ed the Great Ravine, a venerable 
planter, the father of two beantitul 
young ladies, was tied down by a fa. 
vage rincleader of a band, who ra- 
vithe 4 the eldeſt dau; gt er in his pre- 
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| : Fe 6 ver the; Younger 
! : ( I S toll V Y L ; Pa uon 
being tatisfied, they fl: . botli 
the fther and the eee 


Amidſt theſe ſcenes'of horror, one 
altance however occurs of lu ch fia le- 
attachment in a negro, as is 
* pected and aftecting.— 

Madame Eaillon, their 
daughter and ſon-in-law, and two 
white 8 reſiding on a moun-— 
tain planta wy about thirty miles 
from W 5 were apprized 
Of the TCVOL t by One 
ſlaves, u big was himſel 0 
{piracy, but pi romiſed „ if poliible, to 
ſave the lives of his mal (ter and Ki 
family. Having no immediate means 
of providing ſor their e pe, he con- 
ducted them into an a5 ent wood ; 
after which he went and joined the 
revoiters, The following night he 
found an opportunity ot bringing 
them proviſions from che rebel camp. 
The ſecond night he returned again, 
with a further lupply of proviſons; 
but declared that it would be out of 
his power to give them any further 
alliſtance, Atter this, they ſaw en 
K thing 
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thing of the negro for three days; but 
at the end of that time he came again; : 
and directed the fumily how to make 
their way to a river which led to Port 
Margot, aſſuring them they would 
find a canoe on a part of the river 
which he deſcribed, They followed 
his directions, found the canoe, and 
pot ſafely into it; but were overſet 
the rapidity of the current, and 
after a narrow eſcape, thonght it beſt 
to return to their retreat in the moun- 
tains. The negro, anxious tor their 
ſafety, again found them out, and di- 
retted them to a broader part of the 
river, where he allured them he had 
. a boat ; but ſaid it was the 
att effort he could make to ſave them. 
They went accordingly, but not find- 
ing the boat, gave themſelves up for 
loſt, when the faithfulne egro again ap- 
eared like their gu: irdian angel, tHe 
8 with nim pigeons, poultry, 
and bread ; ; and conducted the fami- 
ly, by flow marches in the night, a— 
long the banks of the river, until they 
were within fight of the whart at Port 
Margot; v hentelli ng them they were 
entitely out of danger, he took his 
leave for ever, and went to join the 
rebels. The family were in the woods 
nineteen nights, | 
To detail the various conflicts, 
ſkirmiſhes, maiTacres, and ſcenes of 
flaughter, which this exterminating 
war produced, were to otter a diſgult. 
mg and frightful Eure a combi. 
nation of horrors ; vherein we ſhould 
behold crucltics 'unexanipled in the 
annals of mankind; human blood 
poured forth in torrents; the earth 
blackened with aſhes, and the air 
tainted with peſtilence. It was com— 
puted that, within two months after 
the revoltirit began, upwards of two 
thouſand white perſons, of all condi- 
tions and ages, had been maſſacred ; 
that one hundred and eighty ſugar 
plantations, and about nine hundred 
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coffee, cotton, and indigo, fettfr. 
ments, had been deſtroyed, (the 
buildings thereon being confumed 
by fire 5 and one thouſand two hun- 
dred chriſtian families reduced from 
opulence, to ſuch a ftate of miſery as 
to depend altogether for their cloth. 
ing and ſuſtenance on public and pri- 
vate charity. Of the inſurgents, it 
was reckoned that upwards of ten 
thoufand had periſhed by the ſword 
or by tmine ; and ſome hundreds by 
the hands of the executioner; many 
of them: under the torture of the 
wheel; a ſyſtem of revenge and reta 
liation, which no enormities of fa. 
vage life could juſtity or excuſe, 
Two of theſe unhappy men ſuffer. 
ed in this manner under the window 
of the author's (Bryan Edwards) 
lodgings, and in his preſence, at Cape 
Francois, on Thurfday the 28th ct 
September 1791. They were broken 
on two pieces of timber placed crols. 
wiſe. One of them expired on re- 
ceiving the third ſtroke on his fo— 
mach, each of his legs and arms hay. 
ing been firſt broken in two places; 
the firſt three blows he bore without 
a groan, The other had a harder 
fate. When the exccutioner, atitc: 
breaking his legs and arms, litted up 
the inſtrument to give the finiſhit wy 
ſtroke on the breuff, and which (b. 
putting the criminal out of his pain) 
is called 4e coup de grace, the mob, 
with the ferociouſneſs of canniba! 
called out arreteg! (ſtop,) and com- 
pelled him to leave his work unt, 
nifhed. In that condition the mite 
rable wretch, with his broken lind 
doubled up, was put on a cart-u hes: 
which was placed horizontally, one 
end of the axle-tree being driv en in. 
to the earth. He ſeemed perfectly 
ſenſible, but uttered not a groan, At 
the end of forty minutes, ſome Eng- 
lih ſeamen, who were ſpectators of 
the tragedy, ſtrangled him in mercy. 
LL be continued, ] 
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Bid infpiration o'er his numbers flow: 
And grac'd the hero with a mule of fire, 
Oh! tor that poet's more then mortal ley, 
To fil each breeze from hence to tare 
fam'd Nile, 
To bid each friend ol Engliſh valour ſmile 
In grateful joy oa Nellan's.natal day. 


Al 


AIR. 
Where o'er the main the tide of war, 
Terrific ſwells th' enſanguin'd wave; 
And many a youth from Albion far 
Finds in old Ocean's arms a grave. 
Dauntleſs, amidit the ſons of Fame, 
Nelſon records a deathleſs name; 
And cheerful braves each hoſtile band, 
For Britain's king, and Britain's land, 
$ONG. 
Old Neptune, delighted to ſee the brave tar 
In peace ſo warm hearted, ſo fearleſs in war, 
Advis'd with his Tritons what grace ſhould 
be done 
To Britannia's firſt boaſt, and his favourite 
fon. 


The needle, {ays one, was the charm which 
you gave, 
Thoſe lads to direct who firſt tempted the 
wave; 
Then think of ſome other, his life to ſecure, 
Whoſe fame, while your element flows, will 
endure! 
Says Neptune, „ Tis hard to give bail for 
his breath 
Who hourly hails danger and grapples with 
death 
Yet his ſ word, like the needle, my {kill ſhall 
anoint— 
And ne'er but to victory's wreath ſhall it 
point!“ 
DUET. 
Nor ſhall his gen'rous heart return, 
To fill with pride the ſtoried urn, 
Till to a people's well-carn'd praiſe 
Kind heav'n has added length of days, 
Tho' deep our woes, his glory ſoon 
Would forrow's night transform to noon ; 
And future bards, in mary an age, 
With Netfon's glories dock the page. 
CHORUS. 
Then live, ever live, to our gratitude dear, 
The hope of our navy! May fortune en- 
deavour 
His days and his friends to iacreaſe ev'ry 
year, 
Aud Nelſon and glory be coupled forever. 


The FARIES to the SEA-NYMPHS, 


HATES irom your coral caves, 
Every Nymph, that {portive laves 
In the green ſca's 00zy wells, 

And gilds the uns, and pots the ſhells! 
Haſten, and our morrice join, 

'Ere the gaudy moon ſhine! 


Riſing from the foaming wave, 
Inſtantly your aid we crave. 

Come, and trip, like our gay band, 
Traceleſs on the amber ſaud. 

Haſte, or we muſt hence away, 

Wet an hour, and all his day! 


FORETR-Y: 


At your bidding, from our fect 

Shall the occan montt-rs fl-et ; 

Seca nettle and {ling fiſh glide 

Back, upon the reflucnt tide, 

Haſte, the dawn has {treak'd the cloud, 
H1ik the village cock has crow'd! 


See, the clouds of night retire, 
H-ip*r gleams with languid fires 
Quickly then our revel join, 

The bluſh of tnora is on the brine, 
Loiterers! we mult hence away, 


Vonder breaks the orb of day! 


Written on the Peak of Snowden. 
ERE amidit wilds where ſhapeleſs 
rocks ariſe, 
And pierce with loſtleſt point th' incumbant 
{KiCS; 
On Snowden's topmoſt peak ſublime I ſtand, 
And gaze o'er Scotia's or Hibernia's land; 
View the clouds pillow'd on the cliffs be- 
low. 
And lic like mountains of collected ſnow. 
And now they move along in thick array, 
And ſoon ſhall veil the beauteous orb of day, 
Which pours its radiance on the weſtern main 
And turns its darker blue to deck the plain. 
A bright expanſe too dazzling to behold, 
Like ſilver ſkirted with refulgent gold. 
And ſce, while yet I gaze, the clouds aſcend 
And o'cr the lengthening hills their courſes 
bend, 
Wind round theſe rugged heights their miſty 
wreath, 
Then ſteal defcend ing to the lakes beneath; 
Onward they roll their billowy floods, and 
hide 
With unabating fog this proſpect wide; 
And now one mitt envelopes all around, 
And curiains from the view the gulph pros 


found. 


Ox Tur DratnH of avouvxGTabpy. 


O, hapleſs ſufferer, doom'd on carth to 
Know 
A long ſucceſſion of unvaried woe. 
Then reſt in poace, and fromthe realm of day 
The ſtorms and tempeſts of the world luryey; 
Thoughi human cenſure on that heavenly 
ſhore, 
Nor human praiſe can ever touch thee more, 
Nor reach thine car; (all no memorial fave 
Thy ſhining virtues from the cloſing grave? 
No friendly hand with due remembrance 
turn, 
To drop one flower on thy untimely urn ? 
Yes, let my feeble Mule record thy worth 
In trains as tranſient as thy power on earth, 
Tell the warm love that in thy boſom grew, 
When yet the world and all us hopes were 
new, 
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J feel thy feveriſh hand {till preſs on mine, 

I ſee thy gliſt'ning. eye's expreſſive ſigu, 

Catch the low voice, that wiſhes but in vain 

To tell how gratitude can conquer pa in. 

That time I well remember, 'twas the laſt 

That on thy beautcous facc theſe eyes I calt, 

While yet the merry bells with minzling 
found 

Jocund proclaim'd returning peace around. 

I breath'd a wiſh that thou too hadſt the 
pow -* 

To ſhare with millions in that feſtive hour. 

Then didſt thou feel | thy lingen ing beguil'd, 

And rais'd once more thy languid form and 
{mil'd; 

That life's faint lamp prolong'd its glimmer- 


ins ray 
Till the bright dawn of that auſpicious day, 
When gladneſs ſpark! ed from a thouſand 


EVES, 
And calm'd the mother's fears and ſtopt the 
widow 's cries, 


* * No Letters a { Ire tothe Editor wall 
heres fter be received uus pojt-paid. Of thas 
our Poetica“ Core 
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HERE are ſtrong grounds to 
believe, that the remonſtrance 
preſented by his majeſty's miniſters 
to the French government, with ref- 
ect to ſeveral cauſcs of miſunder— 
ſtanding, has had the deſired eficct. 
Proper exp lanations have been made, 
and the peace of Europe we hope will 
not be diſturbed. Malta is ot to be 
given up immediately. 

The moſt recent letters from Lau- 
ſanne ſtate the ſubmiſſion of the diet 
of Schwitz to the hat of the firſt con- 
ſul ; bur the - =Ccounts both fromthat 
pl. ce and Bufle have been to conful- 
ed, contre diftory, and partial, that 
we are obliged to ſuſpend our op non 
upon that head. 

Some long details are preſented ref. 
pecting the operations of Leclerc in 
St. Domingo. In giving a fort of a 
Conſtitution to this unhappy iſland, 
the ſcene of unparalleled diſtraction 
for ſeveral years, Leclerc has enact- 
ed, that the Catholic, Apoſtolic, and 
Rom: in religion, ſh: 1 be the only re. 
It: gion public! y exerciſed in St. Do- 
mingo; and that Sunday ſhall in fu- 
ture be conſidered as a d. ay of reft. 

Guan; :loupe does not ſeem to be 
quite free from the inſurrection of the 
negroes; ſeveral hundreds ſtill lurk 


in the woods, whence they make pre- 
datory incurſions; but the tranquil. 
lity of the colony has been, in gene. 
ral, reſtored. Gen. Richepanſe died 
the 3d of September. 

'The firſt conſul has given a new 
proof of his zeal in the cauſe of re. 
ligion, by conſolidating into one eſta. 
bliſhment at Paris all the Iriſh and 
Scotch colleges and ſeminaries which 
had been founded moſtly by the mu— 
nificence of the Bourbons. He will 
find ſome difliculty, however, 1n re. 
ſtoring to the inſtitution the property 
of which they were deprived during 
the early periods of the revolution. 

A new or ſupplementary plan of 
indemnities, which his been announce. 
ed for ſome time, 
the night of the gth inſtant to the ex- 
traordinary deputation of the empire, 
ſanctioned and guaranteed by France, 
Ruſſin, and Pruſſia. The votes hav- 
ing been taken, Brandenburgh, Ba— 
Varia, Heilel Caſſel, Wirtemberg, and 
Mentz, pronounced for its unquali— 
fied adoption, while the miniſters of 
zohemia, and the Teutonic Order, 
demanded time for its further conſi— 
deration. The new plan chiefly dif- 
ters from the former {ſyſtem in pro. 
viding more important compenſations 
for the Grand Duke of Tuſc: any and 
the Elector of Mentz. The one is 
to increaſe his indemnities by the ac- 
quiſition of what are termed the me. 
diate chapters of Auſtria, ſources of 
conſiderable revenue; and the latter, 
rendered more powerful by the cef. 
ton of Ratithon and Wetzlaer, is to 
aſſume the title of Elector of Aſchaf. 
tenbourg. There is every reaſon to 
believe that this arrangement will 
prove final; and the w hole will pro- 
bably be carried into full effect be- 
fore the iſt of December. 


Government, we underſtand, ha 
come to the deter mination of making 
an eſtabliſhment on the iſland of Bu. 
lam, on the coaſt of Africa. It will 
be recoilected that twelve years ago 
ſome private adventurers went out 
thither, and having made a purchaſe 
of the iſland from the natives, ſettled 
on a very favourable ſpot init. This 


ſettlement took place under the ſpirit. 
ed and enterpriſing conduct of Lieu. 
tenant 


Was preſented on 
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tenant (now captain) Beaver, of the 
yoval navy. He built a temporary 
fort, and had complete and quiet poſ- 
ſeſfion of the whole ifland ; but from 
want of means to proſecute the plan, 
it was for the time given up, and the 
f-w adventurers who were with Mr. 
Beaver returned to Engiand, or re- 
moved to Sierra Leone. 

We are glad to hear, by a letter 
received from Bombay, that a con- 
ſiderable trade has been opened with 
Japan, which is ſlated to be the rich- 
eſt country in the world for gold, 
ſpices, ſilks, lilver, &c. The empe— 
ror 1s, fortunately, well diſpoſed to- 
wards the Engliſh; his capital 1s at 
Jeddo, being nine miles in length and 
{1x in breadth, and contains 1,000,000 
inhabitants. A fire happened in 1658, 
which, in the ſpace of forty-eight 
hours, burnt down 100,000 houſes, 
and in which a vaſt number of inha- 
bitants periſhed, The emperor's pa— 
lace was reduced to aſhes, but the 
whole is rebuilt. The royal palace 
is in the middle of the town, and is 
defended by walls, ditches, towers, 
and baſtions. Where the emperor re- 
ſides are three towers nine ſtories high, 
each covered with plates of gold, and 
the hall of audience 1s ſupported by 
pillars of mallſy gold. Much benefit 
may be derived from a commercial 
intercourſe with Japan, 

Botany BAV. About 1oleagues 
to the ſouthward of Port Stephens, 
on the banks of Hunter's River, a 
coal-pit has been diſcovered, which 
promiſes to prove highly bencficial 
to the colony. 

TnEaTRICALS.— The comedy of 
the Jew, and the farce of Fortune's 
Frolic, were performed ar Drury-lane, 
on Saturday evening, October 2, for 
the purpole of introducing Mr. Col 
iins, from the Southampton com- 
pany, in the characters of Jabal and 
Robin Roughhead. If the ſucceſs of 
this new candidate for public favour 
is to he eſtimated by the applauſe 
which attended his performances, he 
nas certainly every reaſon to think it 
complete, for a more encouraging re- 
ception we have never witneſled. In 
Jabal, Mr. Collins gave a chaſte de- 
lineation of the part, There was not 


the ſlighteſt attempt to excite merri. 
ment by the ſtale artifices and ridicu. 
lous buffoonery, which are too often 
ſucceſsfully employed to trick an 
audience out of their judgment. He 
dealt out Mr. Cumberland's cn, hun. 
gry, and half-flarved, jokes, with great 
natural humour and pleaſantry. His 
dreſs and appearance were truly 
characteriſtic : 


— — Megagre were his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bone. 


This, however, is a part Which 
aftords little ſcope for the diſplay of 
talent. There is nothing in it that 
can ſtrongly intereſt the mind— 
nothing that the actor can mark ſo as 
to leave a permanent impreſſion of 
his art in the recollection of his audi. 
ence, Mr. Collins did all that could 
be done; he proved that he was capa- 
ble of ſomething more than he had 
then the opportunity of diſplaying. — 
This conjecture was fully juſtified on 
his appearance in the farce, in which 
lie played the part of Robin Rough. 
head with true feeling and correct 
taſte, His idea of ruſtic manners is 
accurate, and he gave a richneſs of 
colouring to the execution which 
called forth the enthuſiaſtic plaudits 
of the audience. | He was received 
with univerſal approbation both in 
the play and the tarce.— He has ſince 
played Sharp in the Lying Valet; 
and ſome other parts; and his reputa- 
tion may now be conſidered as eſta. 
bliſhed vn the London boards. 

Mr. Stephen Kemble, after an ab. 
ſence of ſeveral years from London, 
has appearedat Drury-lanein Falitaff, 
He was well received, Thoſe who 
have ever ſeen him cannot forget that 
he is remarkable for corpulence, 
Previous to his appearance in the 
play, the following Addreſs, written 
by kim/clf, was delivered with un. 
common neatneſs by Mr, Banniſter, 
It was frequently interrupted by 
general burſts of laughter: 

A Falſtaff here to night, by Nature made, 

Lends to your favourite Bard his pond'rous 

aid; 

No man of buckram he!—no ſtuffing gear! 

No feather-bed, nor e'en a pillow-bet ! 

But all good honeſtfleſh and blood, and bone, 

And weighing, more or leſs, ſome thirty flone 
Upon 
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Upon the Northern coaſt by chance we 
canghi him. 

And hither in a broad-wheel'd waggon brought 
him. 

For, in a chaiſe, the varlet ne'er could enter. 

And. no mail-coach, on ſuch a fare would 

venture. 

Bleſt with unweildineſs, at leaſt his ze 
Will favour find in every critic's eyes: 
And. ſhould his humour and his mimic art 
Bear due proportion to hrs outrward part — 
As once *twas ſaid of Macklin in the Jew, 
This is the very Falflaff Shakſpeare dreto. 

To you. with dithdence—he bids me ſay, 

Should you approve, you may command his 
ſtay 

To lie, and ſwagger here, another day. 

If not, to better men he'll leave his ſacx 
And go, as ballaſt, in a collier back. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. S. Kem- 
ble will treat us with his Hamlet 
betore he leaves town, With what 
nature mult he pronounce the ſolilo— 
quy : 

« Oh! that this too, too ſolid ſleſh would 
melt, 
Thaw, and reſolve itfelf into a dew !' 


bl 


Since that, we have had a new 
Othello; of whom we ſhall only ſay, 
in the appropriate words of Shak- 
{peare—* Here have been foul mur- 
ders done to night!“ 

In an account of Private Theatricals 
at a School at Reading, we are told 
the voung gentlemen performed the 
Merchant of Venice in a maſterly 
manner. We have no- doubt of the 
fact, particularly as to the parts of 
Portia and Nerifſa. Tt is not from 
the flighteſt diſreſpect to the Maſter 
ot Readiny School that we enquire 
to what good purpoſe of education 
it conduces to celebrate private 
thentricals, as they are ſo vuJgarly 
called, 

It is no great accompliſhment in a 
youth about to enter the world, to be 
able to mimic the pronunciation of a 
Jew, or to run away with a Jew's 
daughter upon the ſtage. The young 
gentlemen who perform in petticoats 
are not likely to derive much advan- 
tage from their ſucceſsful efforts in 
citeminacy; nor is any preparatory 
fchool neceſſary to educate our youth 
in this way for the world, The ſenti— 
ments of grown characters muſt often 
be miſplaced and dangerous in child- 
if mouths, The ſtage is for men, 
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and is often found to corrupt ever 
them. For boys to learn to liſp love, 
or to mouth paſſion, appears, in our 
preſent morals at leaſt, ſuperfiuous 
and unneceſſary, We ſhould be very 
happy to hear how this theatrical 
practice can be defended in Semina- 
ries of Education, for in our view 
of the caſe, „it is a cuſtom more 
honoured in the breach than the ob. 
{ervance.” 

Royalty Theatre, —At a Meeting of 
the magiſtrates of the Tower Ham. 
lets, held on Wedneſday, the Rev, 
Mr. Robſon, of Whitechapel, op. 
poſed the renewal of the annual 
licence. This gentleman addreſſed 
the Court in a long and able ſpeech 
on the ſubject, and preſented memo. 
rials from ſeveral pariſhes, requeſt. 
ing that the licence might be refu. 
ſed. After a patient hcaring by the 
magiſtrates, amounting to twenty. 
nine, the reſult was, that twenty- 
two of the number were againſt the 
renewal. The theatre is, therefore, 
in all probability, finally cloſed, 


Ally Huſſein, the ſon of the late 
Nabob of Arcot, died on the 5th of 
April. 

On Friday night Oct. 22, died at 
his honſe in Duke, ſtreet, Weſtmin— 
ſter, Dr. Arnold, after a long and 
painful illneſs. Of this event the 
public cannot be informed without 
feeling a conſiderable degree of rc- 
gret. Few have contributed ſo large— 
ly to their amuſement; and we know 
of no Engliſh compoſer who has com- 
poſed ſo much and ſo well. —The 
Maid of the Mill, Agrecable Sur— 
priſe, Inkle and Yarico, Surrender 
of Calais, Shipwreck, and Peeping 
Tom, will continue to delight as 


long as true harmony continues to 


Charm. 

Died, in Glaſgow, on Monday, 
the 11th inſtant, after only two vr 
three days illness, George Gibbs, a 
pauper, in his 103d year. He was 
born iſt of May, 1700, at Nether 
Liberton, near Edinburgh, being the 
ſon of William Gibbs, gardener to 
Sir John Baird, near Dalkeith, He 
ſerved his majeſty for many years 
as a private of dragoons; afterwards, 
for 22 years, as ſerjcant in the 48th 
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regiment of foot; and, ſubſequent- 
ly, in other corps of infantry during 
the American war. He was in 1783 
a private in the 83d foot, or Royal 
Glaſgow Regiment, when it muti— 
nied at Port{mouth after being ſhip— 
ed for the Eaſt Indies, and ot courle 
he loſt his right to Chelſea Hoſpital, 
from which he had long enjoyed a 
penſion. Often has he recounted to 
his neighbours twenty -0ne or twent y- 
two principal actions in which he 
bore an active part againſt the enemy, 
at home and abroad, including all 
the engagements with the rebels 1n 
Scotland, in the year 1745. He was 
at the right hind of the late Colonel 
Gardiner, when he fell in the battle 
acar Preſtonpans, and was Iimlelt 
wounded in the battle at Falkirk. 
Hts vigour, ſtature, and mental facul— 
ties, were conſiderable, and ſcarcely 
{uttered diminution by years, as be- 
tore his death he meatured 6 feet 2 
inches high, his body being as erect 
as in early years. In his 83d year 
he married his ſecond wite, then 22 
years of age; by her he had ſeveral 
children, of whom one daughter 
(his own image in teatures) only 
lurvives, now in her 14th year. Ac— 
cuſtomed to a wandering lite, this 
veteran pauper preferred, in his Jat- 
ter years, the ſcanty dependence on 
precarious bounty, to the more com— 
tortable aſylum of a poor's houſe, 
which his years and relidence would 
have ſecured for him in the Town's 
Hoſpital, 

ADMIRALTY SESSIONS, Of. 25. 

This day, at nine o'clock, a com- 
miilion was opened before Sir Wil— 
lam Scott, Lord-chief-jultice Ellen— 
borough, and Mr, Baron Thompſon, 
tor the trial of oflences committed 
on the high ſeas. 

John Fergufon, a gentleman of a very 
relpectable appearance, was indicted 
tor the wilful murder of Fernandez 
Fernandez on the high ſea, near the 
les of Scilly, by cauting him to be 
beaten with ropes on his lides, back, 
and belly, until hedied. —Acquitted, 

Captain Boſworth, of the Adriana, 
was indicted for the wilful murder 
of William Darlington. This caſe 
exhibited a ſcene of moral turpitude 


and depravity diſgraceful to the cha- 
racter of Britiſh ſeamen. —T he cap- 
tain was acquitted, and allowed a 
copy of his indictment, 

On Tueſday, Oct, 26. Milliam 
Codlin and Jau Reed were put to the 
bar, charged upon an indictment, 
{tating that on the $th of Auguſt laſt, 
William Codlin was maſter of a certain 
brig called the Adventure, then on 
the high feas, ou the coalt of Suflex, 
within the juri{diction of the Admi— 
ralty, and that John Reed was an oftt- 
cer on-board the (aid vellel; that it 
was inf{ured tor divers lms amount. 
ing to goool. that the priſoners, be— 
ing ſuch matter and officer, wicked- 
ly and telonioutly did make certain 
holes in and through the larbourd 
run of che said ſhip, and another in 
her larboard quarter, by means 
whereof the water entered, and junk 
and deitroyed the ſaid vellel, with 
intent to prejudice and detraud rhe 
underwriters. And George Faflerty 
and Wilham M*Farlane, Kiqrs. were 
charged in the ſame indictment, tor 
that they, being owners of the {aid 
brig and cargo, did procure Codlinand 
Reed tu commit the tezony aforeſaid 
againſt the torm of the ſtatute. 

The evidence was materially the 
ſame as was given before the lord- 
m:yor at the manſhoun-houte on the 
26th of Auguſt; for Which tee p. 
22. Cooper, who bored the holes, 
was the principal witnels, being wl- 
mitted an evidence; but his teſti- 
mony was corroborated by many 
others, ſo as to leave no doubt in the 
minds of the jury, who found Codes 
AFarlane, and Eafferby, guilty; but 
acquitted Reed, he not being conſi— 
dered as an officer belonging to tlie 
Care of the vellel. 

Captain Codlin received ſentence of 
deaih; but the judgment was reipit. 
ed upon the other two, becauſe, Mr. 
Erſkine, as co-inſel for Eaſterby, ſaid 
he meant tv ſubmit, that that court 
had no juriſdiction to call on him tor 
his defence. Suppoting him to be 
guilty of rhe offence imputed ro lum, 
and thut he ſhould eicape through a 
defect in the law, owing to that Court 
not having a power to try him; yet, 
notwithi{tandingthe feelings of people 
on that occaſion, he thould not con- 
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ſider the circumſtance as any reflec. 
tion on the wiſdom of the Engliſh 
law. The act of Henry the VIII. di. 
rected that all offences committed 
within the juriſdiction of the admi— 
ral ſhould be tried by the Admiralty 
Court. At that time it did not oc— 
cur, that ſomething might be done 
on land which ſhould afterwards be. 
come a high oftence at ſea. There. 
fore it was declared by a ſubſequent 
act, that if a piracy ſhould be com- 
mitted partly on land and partly on 
ſea, that crime came under the juril. 
diction of the Admiralty Court, but 
if murder was committed, part on 
land, and part on ſea, it was to be 
tried by a court of common law, 
The Admiralty Court had no juris 
diction whatever, except what it de- 
rived from the ſtatute. The crime 
with which the priſoners were then 
charged, ſo far as it regarded Eaſter. 
by and M Farlape, who never went 
out to ſea, inalmuch as it was not 
ſpecified in any itatute that gave pow- 
er to the Admiralty Court, was a 
crime of which that court could take 
no cognizance. The court could try 
no oftence committed on land, except 
it was ſpecified in the act, This of- 
fence was not ſo ſpeciticd, and there. 
fore the court had no juriſdiction 
over it. 

Mr. Serjcant Beſt and another 
counſel, argued to the ſame effect. 
Atter a reply irom the counſel on 
the part of the proſecution, 

The lord chief juſtice ſaid, the 
counſel for the prifoners Eaſterby 
and M<Farlane might bring forward 
their objections at ſome other period; 
but as the caſe then ſtood, he thought 
it ought to go to the jury. 


At the Weſtminſter ſemions, Wi! 
liam Putney, a young man about ſe— 
venteenyears of age, and the foreman 
of Mrs. Bridges, who keeps a num- 
ber of chimney-ſweeps in Swallow— 
ſtreet, was indicted for treating a 
young boy, who had been decoyed 
into her houſe, in a molt inbuman and 
brutal manner. The boy who had 
ſuflered this brutal ufage was not a- 
bove eight years of age; but he an- 
ſwered the queſtions put to him in 
ſuch a diſtinct and ſatisfactory man- 


ner, as excited the wonder of every 
one preſent, Before his evidence was 
received, queſtions were put to him 
reſpecting . his ideas of right and 
wrong, and the anſwers he gave 
would not have been unworthy of 
perſons in the moſt advanced period 
of life, The ſubſtance of what he 
ſaid was, that he had quitted his 
tuther's houſe from ill uſage, and 
had wandered about the ſtreets for 
three days, depending, on the charity 
of ſtrangers. He at length chanced 
to wander into Swallow-{treet, where 
he was picked up by ſome people 
belonging to Mrs. Bridges, who 
thought he would be a great acqui— 
ſition in their line of buſineſs, In 
the courſe of a few weeks the de. 
fendant thought proper to initiate 
him in the myſteries of the trade. 
He' introduced this little urchin into 
a roor1 on a ſecond floor, and forced 
him to go up the chimney. The 
attempt was on the whole better con- 
ducted than uſual, but it did not 
come up to the expectations of this 
inhuman preceptor. He ſeized the 
child by the ears, and beat him moſt 
unmercifully, This kind of uſage 
was repeated not leſs than three 
times in the houſe, and in the ccllar 
flogging was adminiſtered by means 
of rods, which one of the appren- 
tices was compelled to provide, and 
who on his examination confirmed in 
every particular the teſtimony of tho 
child who had been ſo cruelly abuſed, 
It would wound the feelings of our 
readers too much to detail all the 
Circumſtances of cruelty which, 
from the evidence, the defendant 
had been guilty of, When we men— 
tion that the child had been beat 
with a cane, flogged with rods, 
pricxed with pins, bruiſed by a 
ſpecies of brutality ſeldom witnetled 
even in the moſt inhuman caſes, 
ſome adequate concepiion may be 
formed. From the teſtimony of the 
neighbours, - who intertered from a 
Principle of humantiy, not a ſhadow 
of doubt remained on the caſe, and, 
without heſitation, the Jury found 
the defendunt—Guilty. The Court 
ſentenced him to ſix months impriſon- 
ment in the Houle of Correction. 
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THe BATTLE ox WORCESTER, 


HIS battle was fought on the 

3d of September, 1651. The 
young king, Charles II. had, on 
the 23d day of Auguſt, he entered 
that city with very little oppoſition; 
where he reſolved to abide, and ex- 
pect the coming of his enemy; and, 
that he might not be wanting in any 
thing that might tend to the preſerva- 
tion of himſelf and forces, he order. 
ed works to be raiſed-for better ſccu- 
rity. 

In the mean time Cromwell, hav- 
ing refreſhed his ſoldiers near New- 
caſtle, marched away by Rippon, 
Ferrybridge, Doncaſter, Mansfield, 
and Coventry; and at Keinton join- 
ed with the reſt of the parliament's 
forces under Fleetwood, Deſborough, 
Lord Grey of Groby, Lambert, and 
Harriſon; making in all about thirty 
thouſand men, 1hecommon-wealth 
had indeed by their new levies in- 
creaſed their forces to a prodigious 
number; and England never before 
produced ſo many ſoſdiers in ſo ſhort 
a time; for the ſtanding army, with 
thoſe other forces newly raiſed by 
act of parliament upon this occa- 
ſion, are ſaid to have amounted to 
above ſixty thouſand men, Crom- 
well being come up, and having ob- 
ſerved the poſture of the royaliſt 
army, began with an attempt upon 
Upton-bridge, ſeven miles from 
Worceſter, deſigning there, if poſſi. 
ble, to paſs over his army. Lam. 
bert, who was appointed to this 
ſervice, immediately detached a 
ſmall party of horſe and dragoons ; 
this party coming to the bridge, 

found it broken down, all but one 
Plank, Over this theſe daring fel- 

ows paſſed, who, finding the Scots 
took the alarm, betook themſelves 

to a church for ſecurity. Hereupon 
_ Maſley, who lay at Upton with a- 
bout ſixty dragoons, and two hun- 
dred horſe, attacked the church in 
the dark; but Lambert, having in 
the mean time paſſed over a new 
ſupply of horſe, fell furiouſly upon 
the royal party, and, overpowering 
them, torced thera to a retreat. 
The bridge being thus gained, all 
poſſible induſtry was uſed te maks it 

Vor. X. No. 134. 


two regiments "of foot, 


up; ſo that Fleetwood's army quick- 
ly paſſed over; and, ſtill marching 
forward, they laid a bridge over the 
Teame, which falls into the Severn, 
about a mile below Worceſter. And 
Cromwell in the mean time cauſed 
a bridge of boats to be laid over the 
Severn on his ſide, for the better 
junction of the army. The Scots 
drawing out to oppole Fleetwood's 
paſſage, Cromwell reſ:Jved to divert 
their deſign, or oblige them to fight 
at great diſadvantage: to which end, 
himſelf in perſon led over the river 
Colonel 
Hacker's horſe, and his own life. 
guard, on that fide of Worceſter 
which he deſigned to attack. Whilſt 
this was doing, Fleetwood, aſſiſted 
by two regiments of foot, maintain- 
ed afight from hedge to hedge, which 
the Scots had lined with muſque— 
teers. They ſtoutly maintained their 
ground till three other regiments 
came in and joined with the others 
againſt them; upon which they 
retreated to Powick-bridge, where 
they were again engaged by Colonels 
Hains, Cobbet, and Matthews; and 
thought fit at laſt to ſecure them. 

ſelves by flying into Worceſter, 
Preſently after, the king calling a 
council of war, it was reſolved to 
engage Cromwell himſelf. Accord. 
ingly, they on a ſudden ſallied out 
againſt him with ſo much fury, that 
his invincible life-guard could not 
ſuſtain the ſhock, but was forced to 
retire in ſome diſorder; and his 
cannon likewiſe were for ſome time 
in the power of the king's party: 
but, multitudes of freſh forces com- 
ing in, at laſt turned the ſcale on 
Cromwells ſide, The battle con- 
tinued for three or four hours with 
great fierceneſs and various ſucceſs; 
till the Scots, being overpowered 
by Cromwell's ſuperior force, were 
totally routed, he horſe made as 
faſt as they could back again towards 
the north; but the foot ran into the 
city, being cloſely purſued by ſome 
of the conquerors, who furiouſly 
flew through all the ftreets, doing 
ſuch terrible execution, that there 
was nothing to be 5 for ſome 1 
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but blood and flaughter. As ſoon 
as Cromwell had forced his way 
through Sudbury-rate, whilſt this 
party were killing and flaying all 
they met with, he with ſome regi- 
ments ran up to the Fort-royal, com- 
manded by Colonel Drummond; and, 


being juſt about to ſtorm, he firit- 


ventured his perſon through whole 
ſhowers of ſhot, to offer the. Scots 
quarter, if they would ſubmit, and 
deliver up the fort; which they re- 
tuſing, he ſoon reduced it by force, 
and put them all to the ſword, to 
the number of fifteen hundred men. 
In the mean time very conſiderable 
parties were ſent after the flying 
enemy, and the country every where 
roſe upon them. The flain in this 
battle were reckoned about four 
thouſand, and the priſoners taken in 
the fight and in the purſuit amount— 
ed to about ten thouſand ; ſo that 
near all were loſt, The chief of 
the priſoners were Duke Hamilton 


(brother of the late duke), who 
died ſoon after ef his wounds; the 
Earl of Derby, who not long after 
was ſentenced to death, and loſt his 
head at Bolton; the Earls of Lau- 
derdale, Carnwath, Rothes, and 
Kelley; the Lord Sinclare, Sir John 
Packington, Sir Charles Cunning— 
ham, Sir Ralph Clare, Major-gene- 
rals Montgomery and Piſcotty, Mr. 
Richard Fanſhaw ſecretary to the 
king, the general of the ordnance, 
the adjutant-general of the foot; be- 
ſides ſeveral colonels, and other in- 
ferior ofticers. There were alſo 
taken all their artillery and baggage, 
a hundred and fifty eight colours, 
the king's ſtandard, his coach and 
horſes, and ſeveral other things of 


great value. 


This battle was a death-blow to 
the royal cauſe, The young king 
with difficulty eſcaped to the conti- 
nent, where he remained till the 
death of Cromwell. 


MEMOIRS or LOVE and GALLANTRY, 


HALECHALBE AND. THE UNKNowN Lapy.—Contimued from p. 59. 


we LE I was thus engaged, the 


old woman counted out upon 
a table, the ten thouſand crowns 
which were due me. “ Here,“ ſaid 
ſhe, „is your money. Be not un- 
eaſy that my miſtreſs has not vet 
made her apperranc*. You cannot 
ſee her, till after the contract is 
executed. This is what the law 
enjoins, and decency requires.” 

The old woman had hardly done 
ſpeaking, when the cadi appeared, 
followed by ten of his attendants. 

aroſe, and {aluted him. Upon 
this, the old woman ſaid to the man 
of the law: © The young lady who 
means to marry this merchant, has 
choſen you for her guardian; do you 
conſent to fulfil the office?“ 

The cadi replicd, that he thought 
himſelf highly honoured by the 
choice. He procceded to make out 
the contract in due form, and had it 


ſigned before witneTes; A plentiful 


collation was ſerved up for him and 
his company; and a rich ſuit of 
clothes, with three hundred ſequins, 
pretented to him. After this, he 


retired, charging the old woman, 
as he went away, to make his com- 
pliments of acknowledgment to his 
miſtreſs. 

I was ſo confounded by all this, 
that, without heeding my money, 
I rofe up to follow the cadi, when 
he retired. The old woman made 
me fit downagain,—* Are you mad 
ſaid ſhe; „need you be told, that 
after the contract followsconſumma-— 
tion? Come, ſhew more diſcretion : 
make yourſelt eaſy till night; and 
then all ſhall be ready for the com. 
pletion of the ceremony,” 

Towards evening, a ſplendid re. 
paſt was ſerved up to me, conſiſting 
of ſweetmeats of all kinds, and ex- 
quiſite wines, I refreſhed myſelf 
with moderation. No ſooner had I 
made a ſign that they might take 
away, than the old woman took me 
by, the hand, and led me to the 
bath. I] was there received by 
eight pretty temale flaves, drefled 
in lilken ſtuffs. They put a bathing 
dreſs of the ſame {tuff upon me, 
went into the water with me, and 
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Cerved me with all the attention and 
reſpect, thut could have been ſhewn 
to the caliph himſelf. 

Other rehnements of luxury yet 
awaited me. Twenty ſlaves going 
before, conducted me into a ſup: rb 
apartment, where they made me ſit 
down on a ſofa, covered with cloth 
of gold. Melodious muſic played 
to entertain me; ſo gay, ſo lively, 
fo melting was it! that it affected 
my whole ſonal. The flaves then 
propoſed to lead me to the nuptial 
chamber. I aroſe. A wide door 
opened; and I taw the lady advance, 
who had choſen me ſor her huſband, 
with twenty flaves before her, whoſe 
beauty only her own could exceed, 

At ſight of. her, I ſtood tor a mo- 
ment almoſt without thought or feel. 
ing. But, inſtantaneoully, the pre 
Vious impreſſions which I had receiv. 
ed, gave place to love; and my 
paſſion aſſumed that abſolute power 
over my mind, which, by its influ. 
ence, ſtill ſuſtains me in life, under 
torments far more cruel than death, 

She, attended by her twenty ſlaves, 
and I by mine; my fair unknown, 
'and I, now proc eeded to the nuptial 
chamber, and then ſat down upon 
the ſame ſofa. 


The old woman then entered with 


four other ſlaves, bearing different 
refreſhments upon golden ſalvers. 
Thoſe conſiſted of excellent ſweet. 
meats, and of fruits of all ſorts. 
We took, and mutually preſented 
one another, with ſome of thete : 


the ſalvers were then removed, and 
we left alone. 
I was timid and trembling, My 


charming fair one encouraged me z 
and, taking my hand, * Halechalbe,” 
ſajd ſhe, © I have been in love with 
you ſince the day that curioſity firſt 
carried me to your ſhop. The ſame 
ſentiments carried me leveral times 
back, under the pretence of pricing 
or . purchaling ſtuſts. The little 
trafic which we have carried on, has 
attorded me opportunities of feeing 
better into your character, but has 
only heightened my paflion, and 
that to ſuch a pitch, as to make me 
deſirous ot connecting mylelt with 

ou for life. Can you give wp your 
Jiberty tor my lake 55 


* Madam, (replied I,) your 
charms failed not of producing their 
effect upon me, the very firſt mo- 
ment my eyes beheld you. I never 
afterwards ſaw you, without teeling 
an inconceivable mixture ot pleaſing 
and anxious ſenſations in my breaſt, 
Your departure never tailed to give 
me the moſt heartfelt pain; every 
day I expected you, your 1de: * 
pied my whole thoughts. I durft 
not avow my paſlion to myſc „ 
ſince you prevent me, by the exprel- 
lion of your love, I ſwear, that no- 
thing can equal the irdour of my 
pi Mon; and that the ſacrifice of li- 
berty is 4 very trifle to him, who 

would lay down his life for you.” 

« Well, Halechalbe,* ſaid ſhe, 
© what you ſay has the air of truth, 
You ſhall not be required to yield 
your life; it is neceſſary to my hap- 
pineſs: but, ſince we are to enter 
into a laſting union, liſten to the only 
conditions upon which my heart and 
my perſon can be your's, 
remain ignorant of my name and 
condition, till I can ſo order circum- 
ſtances, that! may publicly acknow-. 
ledge you for my huſband. You 
ſhall make no inquiries here, after 
what I wiſh to conceal from you. 
The door of this houſe will be opens 
ed only once a year.“ 

„Content, Madam!“ exclaimed 
I; „J am willing to be ſilent, to 
continue ignorant, to remain in fo 
bliſsful a confinement!?—“ Stay,“ 
ſaid ſhe, © I have till a more rigo— 
rous condition to impote upon you, 
As I give myſelf entirely up to you, 
it is but juſt that you be mine alone. 
My flaves will become your's, and 
will pay you a ready obedience; but, 
unleſs to command their fervice, 
you mult not [peak to them. If 
you deſcend, with one of them, to 
the lighteſt fynuliarity, more than 
the bare expreflion of good will; if 
—[ muſt make you acquainted with 
my character. I am naturally in- 
clined to je: atouly: and it, through 
any fault of your's, 1 hould become 
the victim of that fatal pa! fon, I 
know not to what exceſs of ſeverity 
I might be Carried by my retentment 
againtt you.” 

«AS to that,” ſaid 1, 
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yourſelf eaſy, my lovely bride! The 
ardour of my love ſecures mie againſt 
any, even the leaſt, indiſcretions of 
that nature. I may die of ſorrow, 
if I ſhall ceaſe; to he agreeable to 
yon; but I cn never become tbe 
victim of misfortune, for oftending 
you.“ 

At the warmth, and the air of 
ſincerity with which theſe proteſta. 
tions were uttered, the eyes of my 
fair bride were filled with tears. — 
© Halechalbe,* ſaid ſhe, „put your 
hand on my heart; feel how it bes, 
for fear leſt you ſhould have refuſed 
my conditions. I am your's for 
ever. But had you only heſitated, 
I ſhould have facrificed my happineſs 
to my delicacy; and we had parted, 
never to meet again.” | 

While ſhe ſpoke thus, I held my 
hand upon her heart, and its agita- 
tion was ſoon connnunicated to mine. 
IT prefſed my charming wife tenderly 
in my arms. She fainted _—_ I 
called a flive. The leaſt aſſiſtance 
was ſufficient to recover her from an 
accident proceeding from ſuch a 
Cauſe. The idol of my ſoul opened 
her lovely cyes. They were turned 
with a languiſhing fondneſs upon 
me 

But I will not, reſpectable derviſe, 
detain you with a more minute de- 
tail of che incidents of my marriage. 
They cannot. intereſt you; and the 
reinembrance which I (till retain of 
them, is at preſent the torment of 
my life. 

I paſſed fifteen days in all the 
felicity of love, forgettul of the reſt 
of the world; forgetful even, i muſt 
to my ſhame cunfels, of my moſt 
eſſential duties, and never thinking 
of the anxiety which my father and 
mother could not but ſufter upon 
my account, 

At laſt, nature by degrees reclaim- 
ed her nights. 1 began to think, 
with conc-rn, of the diſtreſs which 
my prents, who were ſo tenderly 
attached to me, would unavoidably 
have felt, Sone heavy ſigns eſcaped 
frem me, and my uneaſinels ex. 

refled itfeis on my countenance. 

Ty wiie, waichful over my happi— 
nels, icon remarked the change, 
She drew my ſecret from me; and, 
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entering into my anxiety, ſhe con. 
deſcended herſelt to point out a way 
for my relief, 

« Dear Halechalbe, (ſaid ſhe,) I 
approve of your attachment to your 
father and mother; theirrelation to 

ou, endears them to me. We 
1ave ſubjected ourſelves to laws; 
but it remains with ourſelves to 
judge, how far theſe are to be ob. 
ſerved; they muſt not be ſuffered 
to injure the ties of nature: you 
ſhall go to your parents, ſpend ſeven 
ys With them, and even reſume 
yeur tradg, I have good reaſons 
my{elft fo commending this to your. 
In the fi place, it will ſerve as a 
cloak tr > iceal our connections. It 
puts 1. .* your power to appcar of 
diſappear,” at pleaſure, without 
creating any ſuſpicions of your being 
engaged in an intrigue of this nature, 
Beſides, it will farther enable you to 
acquire, by honouraþle, open, and 
generous, dealings, the pulli ef. 
teem, on which we may one day 
have occaſion to throw ourſelves ; 
for Caliph Alraſchid reigas here, 
and has the ears of ſpies buſy to 
gather information from every quar- 
ter; not to ſpeiR of his own, which 
he employs with great induſtry. Go, 
then; my heart ſhall attend you 
wherever you are; could it make 
itſelf viſible, you would fee it flutter. 
ing about you: beſides, you will 
ſtill be in a manner with me. We 
have one good old confidante, you 
know; through her means, I can 
give you the ſatisfaction of hearing 
me ſpoken of. I ſhall receive news 
from you, and acquaint you with 
my wiſhes. Above all, (continued 
ſhe,) as you cannot hide our mar. 
riage from your parents, recommend 
to them the molt ſacred ſilence upon 
this ſubject.” | 

It was now twilight; and my wife, 
as ſhe ended ſpeaking, bade the old 
woman cover my eyes, and conduct 
me to the portico where J had tor. 
merly ſubmitted to the ſame cere. 
mony, No ſooner had my conduc. 
treſs unveiled my eyes, than I flew 
to my father's houſe. One of our 
neighbours was entering the door; 
the knew me by the light from an 
adjoining ſhop. * Halechalbe!” FIR 
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ſhe; * what! is it you! In the 
nume of heaven, do not ſhew your- 
ſelf to your mother, till the have 
received previous notice of your 
return. Come in for a moment with 
me; my huſband will go and pre- 
pare her to receive you; your fud- 
den diſappearance has reduced her 
to a ſtate of deſpair; and, were you 
to appear abruptly before her, the 
ſhock might prove fatal to her feel— 
ings, Where have you been, you 
bad young man?* ſaid ſhe, when 
we were ſeated, * How could you 
go off, without acquainting ſuch 
tender parents with your intentions?“ 

] was taken unawares, being to 
conceal my marriage from the world, 
and not having a ſtory ready to ſtop 
the mouth of curiofity, I had pre- 
{ence of mind, however, to invent 
a tale, which ſerved my purpoſe. 

« You ſurpriſe me, madam, (re- 
plicd I,) by ſpeaking of uncaſineſs 
which I have occaſtoned to my 

arents. A happy opportunity hav. 
ing occured for letting out to Baſſora, 
where I had buſineſs of great urgen— 
cy and importance with one of my 
molt conſiderable debtors, I had 
not a moment to loſe, and was there. 
tore obliged to ſet out, without 
giving my father notice of my depar— 
ture, But I ſent back an expreſs as 
ſoon as I had reached Baſſora; which 
muſt undoubtedly have met with 
ſome accident, ſince no news of me 
have been received.“ Our neighbour 
was ſatisfied with the excuſe. 

I went then into my father's houſe. 
I cannot deſcribe to you the joy of 
my father, and ſtill leſs that of my 
mother, who fainted away in my 
arms. What! thoureturned from 
Baſſora!' ſaid my father; © poor 
child, the loſs which thou mighteſt 
have ſuftered, could not in my eyes 
equal the riſk which thou haſt run, 
and the fatigue which thou haſt un- 
dergone.“ 

Father, (ſaid I, continuing, be- 
fore our neighbour, to maintain the 
ſtory which J had thought proper to 
invent;) I know not whether our 
correſpondent will abſolutely fail; 
but here is enough to make you eaſy 
with reipcct to his debt to us; here 


is a diamond which you may put 
upon your turban, another for the 
handle of your poniard, a thifd for 
the hilt of your 1cyinitar, and à 
bracelet for my mother. Theſe, I 
think, are nearly equivalent to the 
amount of what we have given him 
credit tor.” | 

They again embraced me, with. 
out requiring any more particular 
explanation. Inaninſtant the mourn-— 
ing dreſs, which had caſt a gloom 
through our houſe, was laid alice 
every one put on his beſt and gayeſt 
clothes, Muſicians filled the houſe; 
it was illuminated with a thouſand 
lamps; and all my father's frieads 
and mine were afſembled to a {plcn. 
did banquet. The evening, and 
great part of the night, were ſpent 
by the whole company in merriment 
and good cheer. 

Next morning, T thought it be. 
came me to undeceive my parents, 
and to acquaint them with all the 
circumſtances of my adventures as 
they truly ſtood, I related the par- 
ticulars of my marriage, begging 
them to Keep the whole a ſecret; 
for, upon that, my happineſs great. 
ly depended. Their iw priſe roſe 
ſtill higher and higher, as I pro. 
ceeded with my narrative, 'The 
valuable jewels which I had brought 
them trom my wite, were ſpeaking 
proofs. 

« Our ſon muſt have married a 
genie's daughter!” © ſaid my mo- 
ther.” «© The cadi is not called to 
celebrate ſuch marriages,” ſaid my 
father: ſo they knew not what to 
think; but they ſaw me happy, 
and that was envugh to ſatisfy them. 

I mentioned to my parents, that 
I wou!d again enter upon the buſi— 
neſs oft my ſhop. They were happy 
to find that the poſſe ſſion of fortune 
had not turned my ſpirit from my 


induſtry or economy; and I accord. 


ingly appeared next day in my 
warchouſe, Every one in that 
quarter of the city, expreſſed great 
ſatisfaction at ſeeing me again. As 
I was no longer actuated by a de. 
fire of gain, I ſhewed myſelf eaſy 
and diſintereſted in buying and ſell. 
ing; and J ſoon had all Bagdad a. 
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bout me. In the evening, I return- 
ed, as formerly, to my father's 
houſe, 


On the evening of the ſixth day, 
T gave my father notice that I ſhould 
diſappear a ſecond time. He took 
meaſures to place an intelligent ſhop- 
man to ſupply my room, who took 
care to uſe my cuſtomers in the ſame 
manner as I had done myſelf, As 
to my abſence at this time, it was 
eaſy to form a plauſible pretext to 
On the evening of 
the ſeventh day, my old woman 
appeared? * Your wife,“ ſaid ſhe, 
« 1mpatiently expects you.“ As I 
was no leſs impatient to ſee her, I 
eagerly followed my guide. The 
ſame myſtery as before, was ſtill ob- 
ſerved. My Wife was waiting for 
me at the firſt door. Her fair hands 
untied the bandage of my eyes. 

I ſpent other fifteen days ſtill 
happier than the former, in the en- 
joy ments of mutual love, and in all 
the delights, the pleatures, and the 
amuſements, which the tender care 
and the wealth of my wife could pro- 
Cure for our entertainment. 

At the end of thoſe ſhort fifteen 
days, I returned to my father's houſe, 
and renewed mv attentionto bulineſs. 
My parents received me with the 
greateſt marks of tenderneſs. But 
I had hardly received the firſt ex- 
preſlions of their kindneſs, when J 
began to long for the ſeventh day, 
and to ſee the good old woman who 
was to bind a bandage upon my eyes, 
and to carry me to a receſs, which 
ro me was paradiſe, My wife, for 
her part, appeared to feel our ſepara- 
tion no leis ſenlibly than I, When 
J was abſent from the palace, her 
only means of diverting herſelf, was 
by taking a muſical inſtrument, and 
finging, with her flaves accompany- 
ing her, ſuch verſes as her paſſion 
dictated, 

Hitherto, I have ſpoken only of 
my happineſs; but there now re— 
mains only a cruel reverſe of fortune 
for me to deſcribe. It took its riſe 
from an unhappy paſſion, which 
Zaiiza, my wife's favourite flave, 
conceived for me. She caretully 
diſguiſed her ſentiments from her 
miſtreſs and her companions; but 
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declared them to me without reſerve, 
Topnt an end to her importunities, 
I] was obliged to threatena diſcovery 
to my wife. Rage, and a deſire vt 
vengeance, filled the maiden's heart. 

One day while I was abſent, her 
miſtreſs ſang my praiſes, and our 
love. Zaliza accompanied her with 
her voice, as well as the other ſlaves; 
but at hearing a couplet in praiſe of 
my fidelity, the affected to drop her 
lute with a ſeeming emotion of im— 
patience, and did not take it up 
again. 

« Why - (ſaid my wife to her) 
have you dropped your lute ?**— 
© Becauſe,” replied Zaliza, I can- 
not endure to hear of the fidelity of 
man, tor I do not beheve that it 
exiſts, Halechalbe,* continued ſhe, 
eis very amiable, and no doubt 
loves you: but, who would not 
love you? His tenderneſs, how- 
ever, is not equal to yours: I do 
not believe him more faithtul than 
others; and I can give you proots.” 

Theſe perfidious words excited 
jealous ſuſpicions in my wite's heart, 

towever, ſhe would not ſuffer me 
to perceive ſo much. I returned, 
as had been agreed between us, to 
my father, and my buſineſs; and 
when I came back to my wite, I met 
with the ſame tender and obliging 
reception as formerly. 

As I was one day in my ſhop, 
two hours before the time at which 
I expected my old woman to appear, 
a public crier in the ſtreet, announ- 
ced a golden cenſer, ornamented 
with diainonds, to be ſold for two 
thouſand ſequins, I ſent a flave to 
call the crier. To whom belongs 
this cenſer?* ſaid IJ.—“ Toa young 
lady,“ replied he, „who is there; 
pointing to a woman who was well 
ſhaped and elegantly dreſſed, Send 
her to me,* returned J. 

The woman took the cenſer out 
of the hands of the crier, paid him 
for his trouble, and came up to me. 
Madam, ſaid I, * ſince this cenſer 
is yours, I know where to place it; 
will you favour me with it ??—*Since 
you like it, Halechalbe,* ſaid the 
lady, *it is yours; and I will have 
no money for 1t.'—*I am not, re- 
plied I, * uſed to make ſuch bar- 

gains.“ 


— Nor 1,“ ſaid 


gains.“ 
to receive a price for a prefent 
which I wiſh to make to the moſt 
amiable and the moſt beloved of 
men.“ 
Halechalbe, 
have for a long time frequented y our 


the lady, 


continued ſhe, I 


ſhop. Alas! you have never noti— 
ced me; but your figure aud your 
manners have enchanted me, and 
continue to enchant me ſtill more 
and more. I think felt but too 
happy, that I can preſent you with 
this cenſer, ſince you have a fancy 
for it.“ J receive it,“ ſaid I, ma- 
dam; but you muſt accept from me 
its value in return.” 

« Silver or gold, anſwered ſhe, 
cannot repre ſent its value to me 
My love for you, breaks my reſt, 
Treat me not with ſeverity ; it would 
be no difgrace to you to return my 
paſſion, Thank heaven, I hare 
ſome reaſon to be proud of my birth 
ſighted as Jam by you. It m 
not aſpire to the laſt expreflions of 
tenderneſs, give me but one-&1ls 
and the cenſer is yours.” 

4 cannot, madam,” replied I, 
© conſent that you ſhould make fo 
bad a bargain, Take your money, 
or keep your cenſer; Kiſs is no 
fair price. 

A kiſs (replied the lady) is in- 
eſtimable to one dying for love. I 
did not bring this cenſer hither, to 
ſell it, but to give it to you; take 
it at that Price, and ſave my life. 

O! venerable derviſe, I mult ac. 
knowledge my weakneſs; I was 
enticed by this fond language, and 
thoſe praiſes. Having no ſuſpicion; 
not diſcerning the lady's features 
through her veil; overcome by my 
own ſelf.love, no leſs than by her 
folicitations; I retired with her to 
a dark corner in my thop, and pre- 
icented my cheek, Inſtead of a kiſs, 
the bit me violently, ſo that I cried 
aloud, She then ran Off, leaving 
me alone with the cenſer in my hand, 
my check bloody, and my counte- 
nance disfigured. 

Wat lait [topped the bleeding, 
but I could not allay the ſwelling, 
or remove the marks of the bite. 
Juſt then, the old woman came in, 
and ſeemed ſurpriſed at the condition 
in Which ſhe ſaw me, I contrived 
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to tell her, that I had fallen upon 
ſome cut glaſs, and prepared to a- 
muſe my wife with the ſame ſtory; 
but the treacherous Zaliza had been 
before me. It was the who had 
played me that wicked trick, of 
which ſhe had no doubt given my 
wife {ſuch an account, as to make 
me appear much more guilty than I 
really was, When I arrived at the 
palace, inſtead of being received 
with tender fondneſs as formerly, I 
found myſelf in the hands of an 
angry and implacable judge. 

« What has hurt your cheek?” 
aſked my wife, as ſoon as the ſaw 
me.—l began to mention the broken 
olaſfs. -* WW hence is that cenſer you 
hive in your hands ??—< Tt coſt me 
two thoufand fequins,” anſwered I, 
ſtaricnoring, —© Liar that thon art, 
It coll thee much more,” rephed 
m wife, while her eyes ſparkled 
wth rag ct) nou paidft tor it with 
thy chock How, baſe man! thou 
haſt made a ſale of thy favours; 
but thine infamous conduct ſhall colt 
Morigen,” ſaid ſhe, ad- 
drefling her firſt cunuch, “ cut off 
his head.” 

Morizen had already taken old of 
me, when the old woman, our con- 
fidinte, came and threw herfelf at 
my wife's feet. Ah! Madam,“ 
ſaid he, © be not guilty of ſuch a 
crime! Do not expoſe yourſelf ta 
fufler a degree of remorſe which you 
could no bear.” 

The earneſtneſs of the old wo. 
man brought my wife to reaſon; ſhe 
ſeemed to mnſe for a moment, and 
then ordered me to be baſtinadoed, 
While Morigen was executing this 
rigid order, the painful effe ts of 
which I endeavoured to bear with- 
out complaint, the took a theorbo, 
and, ſtriking an air in which the 
rage of jealouſy and the malignant 
ſatisfaction of revenge were jointly 
expreſſed, immediately compoſed 
and ſang the following couplets: * 


aa SP 
Tint 2 e AT. 


Since my ſwain unfaithful proves, 
Let him go to her he loves; 

Let her charm his fickle heart; 
Scorn'd from me he ſhall depart, 
Let the treach'rous rover fly, 

But let him rue his perfidy. 


© To be concluded in our next. ] 
FRENCH 
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FE ITHERT O, ſays Mr. Edwards, 
my narrative has applied chiefly 
to tranſactions in the Northern pro. 
vince; I grieve to relate, that the 
flames of rebellion ſoon began to 
break forth alſo in the Weſtern divi- 
ſion, Here, however, the inſurgents 
were chiefly menof coclonr, of whom 
upwards of two thouſand appeared 
in arms in the pariſh of Mirebalais. 
Being joined by about ſix hundred 
of the negro ſlaves, they began their 
| ls prin by burning the cofttee 
plantations in the mountains adjacent 
to the plain of Cul-de-Sac. Some 
detachments of the military, which 
were ſent againſt them from Port au 
Prinec, were repulſed; and the in. 
ſurgents continued to ravage and 
burn the country through an extent 
of thirty miles, practiſing the ſame 
exceſſes and ferocious barbarities 
towards ſuch of the whites as fell 
into their hands, as were diſplayed 
hy the rebels in the North. "They 
had the audacity at length to ap— 
proach Port au Prince, with inten- 
tion, as it was believed, to ſet it on 
fire; and ſo defenceleſs was the ſtate 
of that devoted town, that its de. 
ſtruction ſeemed inevitable. The 
mulatto chiefs, however, finding 
that their attempts to gain over the 
negro ſlaves on the ſugar plantations 
in this part of the country were not 
attended with that ſucceſs which 
they expected, expreſled an unwill- 


declaring that they took up arms not 
to deſolate the colony, but merely 
to ſupport the national decree of the 
x5th of May, and that they were 
not averſe toareconciliation, Theſe 
ſentiments coming to the knowledge 
of M. de Jumecourt, a planter of 
eminence, he undertook the office 
of mediator, and through his well- 
timed and powerful interpolition, a 
truce or convention, called the con- 
cordat, was agreed upon on the 11th 
of September, 1791, between the 
free people of colour, and the white 


which the chief proviſions were an 


ingneſs to proceed to this extremity ; 


inhabitants of Port au Prince, of 


gblivion of the paſt, and an engage. 
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mert on the part of the whites, to 
admit in full force the national de- 
cree of the 15th of May, ſo often 
mentioned; certainly the oftenſible, 
though perhaps not the ſole and ori- 
ginal cauſe of the rebellion. 

Inſtructed by this example, and 
ſoftened, it may be preſumed, by 
the loyal and temperate conduct of 
the free mulattoes in the town of 
Cape Francois, as before related, 
the general aſſembly, by a proclama- 
tion of the 2oth of September, de- 
clared that they would no longer 
oppoſe the operation of the ſame 
decree. They even went further, 
and announced an intention to grant 
confiderable indulgences towards 
ſuch free people of colour as were 
not comprehended init, meaning thoſe 
who were born of enſlaved parents. 
They voted at the fame time the 
formation of certain free companies 
of mulattoes, whereia the men of 
colour of all deſcriptions, poſſeſſed 
of certain qualifications, ſhould be 
allowed to ſerve as commiſſioned 
officers, 

Theſe conceſſions, at an earlier 
period, would have operated with 
powerful effect in the ſalvation of 
the colony; but they now came too 
late, and produced only a partial 
trace, a temporary and fallacious 
ceſſation of miſeries. The wounds 
that had been inflicted were yet green 
and bleeding; and the dark and 
ſullen paſſions of diſappointed pride, 
anger, malice, hatred, and revenge, 
were ſecretly burning in the gloomy 
minds of all parties, The flames 
were ſmothered, not extinguiſhed ; 
ſoon to break out again, with aggra- 
vated violence and greater fury than 
ever. 

It was not until the beginning of 
September that information arrived 
at Paris concerning the reception 
which the firſt account of this de- 
cree had met with in St. Domingo. 
The tumults, diſorders, and confu— 
ſions, it produced there, were now 
repreſented in the ſtrongeſt colour- 
ing, and the loſs of the colony to 
France was univerſally ITS: 
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At this time, however, no ſuſpicion 
was entertained concerning the en- 
flaved negroes; but a civil war, 
between the whites and the mulat- 
toes, was believed to be inevitable, 
The commercial and manutactaring 
towns, predicting the ruin of their 
trade and ſhipping, and the loſs of 
their capitals, from exiſting dangers, 
preſented remonſtrances and peti— 
tions tothe national atlembly, urging 
the neceſſity of an immediate repeal 
of all the decrees by which the 
rights of the planters were invaded ; 
that of the 15th of May eſpecially 

The conſtituent nation] aifembly 
was now on the point of diffolution, 
and perhaps wiſhed to leave every 
thing in peace. At the ſame time 
the tide of popular prejudice, which 
had hith-rto run with ſuch violence 
againſt the coloniſts, was beginning 
to turn, Moſt of thoſe members 
whoſe opinions, in colonial concerns, 
a few months before, had guided 
the deliberations of the national 
aſſ-mbly, were now either ſilently 
diſregarded, or treated with outrage ; 
—a ſtrong and itriking proof of the 
lichtneſs and verl:':'''y of the 
French character. At length, a 
motion was made to annul the ob. 
nox!ous decree, ani (ſtrange to tell!) 
on the 24th of September its repeal 
was actually voted by a large majo- 
rity At this remarkable change of 
ſentiment in the ſupreme legitlature, 
it is neceſſary to pauſe, and remind 
the reader of what was doing at the 
ſame time in St. Domingo; where, 
as-we hive ſeen, un the 11th of that 
very month, the concordat, or truce, 
took place between the people of 
colour and the white inhabitants of 
Port au Prince; and on the 20th, 
the colonial aſſembly at Cape Fran- 
cois publiſked rhe proclamation 
mentioned in the preceding page. 
Thus, almoſt in the very moment 
when the juitice and neceility of the 
decree were acknowledged, and its 


| faithful obſervance promiſed, by 


the colonial aſſembly, its repeal was 
pronounced by the national legifla— 
ture in the imother- country | 
To ſuch repugnancy and abſurdity 
mult every government be driven 
that attempts to regulate and direct 
Vol. X. No. 134. 


the local concerns of a country three 
thouſand miles diſtant. Of the 
two meaſures that have been men— 
tioned, it is ditficult to ſay which 
produced the greateſt calamities ; 
the decree of the 15th of May in 
the firſt inſtance; or its unexpected 
repeal, at-the time and in the manner 
related! Doubts had already ariſen 
in the minds of the mulattoes con. 
cerning the ſincerity and good faith 
of the white people, with reſpect 
to the concordat, Their ſuſpicions 
and apprehenſions had indeed grown 
to ſuch a height, as to induce them 
to inſiſt on a renewal and confirma- 
tion of its proviſions; which were 
accordingly granted them, by a new 
inſtrument, or treaty, of the 11th 
of October, and a ſupplementary 
agreement of the 2oth of the ſame 
month: but no ſooner was authentic 
information received of the proceed. 
ings in France, in the repeal of the 
decree, than all truſt aud confidence, 
and every hope of recanciliation and 
amity between the two claſſes, ,va-. 
niſhed for ever, It was not poſſible 
to perſuade the mulattoes that the 
planters in the colony were innocent, 
and ignorant of the tranſaction. 
They accuſed the whites of the moſt 
horrid duplicity, faithleſsneſs and 
treachery; and publicly declared 
that one party or the other, them. 
ſelves or the whites, muſt be utterly 
deſtroyed and exrerminated :—There 
was no longer, they ſaid, an alterna- 
tive. 

In this diſpoſition, exaſperated 
to frenzy, the coloured people 
throughout the Weſtern and South. 
ern provinces flew to arms. In the 
Southern province, a body of them 
became maſters of Port St. Louis; 
but the inhabitants of Port-au-Prince 
having been reinforced, a ſhort time 
before, by the arrival of ſome troops 
from Europe, were better prepared, 
and drove the revolters from the 
city with great ſlaughter. They 
took poſt in the pariſh of Croix Ms 
Bouquets; but tound means, however, 
before tleir retreat, to ſet fire to the 
city, and a dreadful conflagration 
enſued, in which more than one» 
third of the buildings were con- 
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Open war, and war in all its hor. 
rors, Was now renewed, All the 
foft workings of humanity—what 
our great dramatic poet calls the 
compunttious wviſitings of nature—were 
now abſorbed in the raging and 
inſatiable thirſt of revenge, which 
inflamed each claſs alike. Tt was 
no longer a conteſt for mere victory, 
but a diabolical emulation which 

arty could inflict the moſt abomina- 

le cruelties on the other. The 
enſlaved negroes in the diftrict called 
Cul de Sac having joined the mulat- 
toes, a bloody engagement took 
place, in which the negroes, being 
ranged in front, and acting without 
any kind of diſcipline, left two 
thouſand of their number dead on 
the field. Of the mulattoes about 
fifty were killed, and ſeveral taken 
priſoners, The whites claimed the 
victory: but for want of cavalry 
were unable to improve it by a pur. 
ſuit, and contented themſelves with 
ſatiating their revenge on their cap— 
tives. Every refinement in cruelty 
that the moſt depraved imagination 
could ſuggeſt, was practiſed on the 
perions of thoſe wretched men. 
One of the mulatto leaders was un- 
happily among the number: him 
the victors placed on an elevated 
ſeat in a cart, and ſecured him in it 
by driving large ſpiked nails through 


his feet into the boards. In this 
condition he was led a miſerable 
ſpectacle through the city. His 
bones were afterwards broken, and 
he was then thrown alive into the 
flames! 

'The mulattoes ſcorned to be out- 
done in deeds of vengeance, and 
atrocities ſhameful to humanity. In 
the neighbourhood of Jeremie à 
body of them attacked the houſe of 
M. Sejourne, and ſecured the per- 
ſons both of him and his wife, This 
unfortunate woman (my hand trem- 
bles while I write!) was far advanced 
in her pregnancy. The monſters, 
whoſe priſoner ſhe was, having firſt 
murdered her huſband in her pre- 
ſence, ripped her up alive, and 
threw the infant to the hogs. They 
then (how ſhall J relate it!) ſewed 
up the head of the murdered huf. 
band in——!!! | 

With theſe enormities terminated 
the diſaſtrous year 1791. Juſt before 
Chriſtmas the three civil commiſſto- 
ners nominated by the national aſſem- 
bly tor St. Domingo, arrived at Cape 
Franco!s. Much was expected from 
their appointment by the friends of 
peace and good order; but the 
ſequel will ſhew that they effected 
very little towards reſtoring the 
peace of the country. 

[ To be contenued. ] 
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T7 E have not heard this year of 
\ any of our great dramatiſts 
going down to ſtudy characters at 
the watering-places. We learn only 
trom thoſe places of plagiariſms 
from the pocket, and of plots for 


Healing inſtead of ſtolen plots, The 


vilitors there were more expert at 
borrowing a ſnuff-boxthana thought; 
and ſo far from ſtealing a charatter, 
the general anxiety was for every 
one to conceal is own. 

At Garner's library, Margate, a 
lady was diſcuſſing the character of 
Lord Eridport: the admitted his 
naval achievements, but condemned 
his penurious mode of living and 
znhofpitality ;—©Then, ma' am (ob- 
ſerved Lord E. who was of her 


party), you mean to ſtate that he 


is a very good ſca. lord, but a very 
bad land-lord.”? 

Lord Nelſon's late graduation at 
Oxford can cauſe little ſurpriſe ; 
when, beſides his proficiency in the 
Canon Taw, it is recollected with 
what devotion his lordſhip has al- 
ways taken orders. 

A ſailor faid to his companion, 
who was complaining of exceſflive 
fatigue, that his jacket looked more 
worn out than himſelf, “ No won- 
der it it does,” replied Jack: „ 
ſiept a whole watch laſt night, but 
my poor jacket has not had a 20 
for theſe twelve months paſt.” 

A faſhionable counteſs, aſting a 
young nobleman which he thought 
the prettier flowers, raſes or tulips # 
He replied, with great gallantry, 

| «« Your 
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% Your lady ſhip's /wo-/7ps before all 
the roſes in the world.” 

«Truth, they ſay, lies in a well.” 
For our part, we always thought it 
a property of truth to /zc no where. 

Every body mult wiſh Mr. Col- 
man ſucceſs in his endeavours to ex- 
tend the period of the /ummer ſeaſon. 
Nothing is more wanted, ſay fo- 
reigners, in this northern climate, 

The Pariſian punſters, who think 
General Lafnes very abſurd in quitting 
ſo lucrative a ſituation as, one way 
or other, he pollſefled at Liſhon, call 
him CJ, (the aſs.) 

Many people imagine that there 
is ſomething peculiarly menacing and 
hoſtile to our coatts in Bonaparte's 
project tor teaching his armies to 
ſem; but we will venture our cre- 
dit, that his army will never get 
more than /lalf-/eas over. 

Doctor Herſchell is now at Paris. 
Since his arrival in that capital he 
has diſcovered a new planet in the 
tign Taurus. It has a great number 
of attendant ſatellites, and, ſince 
the 3d of Augult, ſhines with ſuch 
a degree of {ſplendor as to obſcure 
ſeveral of the planets anciently 
known. The National Inſtitute has 
given it the name of the Corficum 
S:das. 

Mr. Pitt enters on his agriculture 
purſuits with every proſpect of ſuec— 
ceſs. Indeed it is impolhible to doubt 
this when we conſider with what 
little effort or ſkill he has, within 
theſe few years, rad every article 
of life, without going out of London, 

The report of Mr, Pitt having 
turned his mind to matrimony, is 
owing entirely to his having become 
a /uſbandman. | 

Mr. Pitt regrets much that he did 
not make the ſame good uſe of his 
power as Bonaparte, and bring in a 
bill conſtituting himſelf prune mene/ter 
for life, However he was allowed 
to name hi ſucceſſor ! 

In the time of our good lady Eli— 
zabeth, treaties ſeem to have been 
begun and carried on with more 
pleaſantry than in theſe days of re- 
ftinement. When Dr. Dale was ſent 
to Flanders, to be preſent at the 
overture of the treaty, the Spaniſh 
ambaſtador aiked what language 


they ſhould treat in, obſerving at 
the ſame time to Dale, I think it 
muſt be French, as a compliment 
to your ſovereign, who is a lady, 
and ſtiles herſelf queen of France; 
to which Dale replied, I would not 
be behind hand in complaiſance, 
and therefore, it it pleaſe thee, we 
will treat in Hebrew, for thy maſter 
calleth himſelf king of Jeruſalem 
at which witty retort the ambaſla. 
dors laughed heartily, An Enghfh 
nobleman hinting afterwards to Dale, 
that he thought ſuch jeſts unſuited 
to the ſolemnity of embaſſy, Dale 
replied, my lord, treaties began in 
good-humour will end in good-will. 
William Adam, Eſq. was appoint— 
ed Counſe] to the Eaſt- India com- 
pany, vice George Rous, Eſq. de- 
ceaſed. On which occaſion, a friend 
obſerved the night defore, that 
Adam was on. the eve of promotion. 
The late Mr. Cambridge, as is 
well-known, was one of the chief 
literary props of the periodical paper 
entitled The IVorld, Mr. Moore, the 
conductor of that paper, in any ex- 
tremity, conſtantly apphed to his 
friend Cambridge, upon whoſe fer. 
tile genius and friendly promptitude 
he could always rely. It happened, 
that an application of this kind was 
made to Mr. Cambridge on a Sun 
day, andduring the ſervice at church 
he appeared ſo much wrapt in 
thought, that when 1t was over he 
was gently rebuked by a lady for 
inffering his mind to wander from 
the ſolemn purpoſe of the place. 
J aſſure you, madam,” ſaid he, 
«you are miſtaken, for my thoughts 
were really employed upon the next 
world,” | 
It was laſt week obſervedin the 
Court of Common Pleas, in a cauſe 
in which two relations, an apothe@ 
cary and an attorney, had fomented 


a trifling ſuit, that they were in a 


lingular {ituatiom, and had an ex, 
traordinary family failing, which 
was, that 
himſelf to the care of either, —ever 
recovered ! | 

In the ſame court, an action was 


brought againſt Mr. Az/ten, for the 


breach of a promiſe of marriage with 
Miſs Hand. Upon this it was re. 
M 2 marked, 


no one, who entruſted 
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marked, that Mr. K:/.tem was not 
likely to be ſatisfied with one Hand. 
The evidence conſiſted chiefly of 
the letters which the defendant had 
wrote from London to his miſtreſs 
at Harborough. Theſe occ:ſioned 
infinite merriment, In the firſt place 
they diſcloſed the fact that Mr. 
Kiſten was a journeyman tallow-chandler. 
In painting the ardour of his attach. 
ment, he borrowed many terms from 
his art. Although it appeared that 
he was not always in a m/ting mood, 
he talks of his ſoul being dr//olved, 
of being d:pped in wretchedneſs; of 
his heart being cat in a delicate mould, 
of the fore of happineſs which he 
conceived was awaiting him; of his 
love burning char; of his liver be. 
ing conſumed like the wick of @ can- 
die; of his fears leſt her paſſion died 
away like the flame in the ſocket of a 
candlefiick, &c. There was one 
paſſage which aftorded peculiar 
amuſement, as it reminded every 
one of the ſtile of a noble marquis 
who, after painting the ardour of 
his paſſion, ſtops ſuddenly ſhort to 
deſcant upon the price of wheat in 
Reading market. My love (ſays 
Mr. Kiftm), my angel, my Hand, 
when ſhall we be joined together, 
and mix lite wax and ſpermaceti S By 
the bye, I have bad news for your 
brother. Tallow is as high as ever, 
and at preſent there is a proſpect of 
its riſing higher ſtill. As /uch, he 
cannot do better than buy any that 
comes in his way.“ 

A nice diſtinction was made in a 
caſe where two perſons were indict. 
ed for obſtructing a revenue officer. 


Two of the witneſſes were accuſed. 


of being drinking and tippling inſtead 
of minding their duty. One of 
them, Tolirey, upon his croſs-ex- 
amination, denied that he and Hill 
were litting and dr:nking, but they 
were taſling the wines, in order to 
aſcertain what they were; and it 
was neceſſary, in the execution of 
their duty, to draw @ cork in every 
hamper.—This reminds us of a nice 
diſtinction mentioned in p. 13. of this 
vol. 

A certain alderman's ſervant, who 
was as fond of good eating as his 
maſter, had placed his affections 


upon ſome lampreys which were: 
about to be ſerved up. Bringing 
them to the table, he whiſpers the 
alderman, „This diſh, fir, you 
will find very hard of digeſtion.” 
The alderman had ſuffered very 
lately from indigeſtion, occaſioned 
by over-eating: he ordered the dith 
to be taken away. John ſoon dif. 
patched the lampreys himſelf. The 
maſter mentioned it to him in the 
evening: “Did not you tell me, 
John,“ ſaid he, “that lampries 
were indigeſtible things, and not fit 
to be eaten? you have eaten them 
however.” —< Pleaſe your worſhip,” 
anſwers the man, “I only told you 
the dit would be difficult to digeſt, 
which I believe is very true; but 
the /ampriys, I aſſure you, were 
delicious.” —This is one of the hap. 
pieſt points in Dibdin's Mot Votes, 
Old Puns.—Myſelt, (tays Taylor 
the water poet) carried an old fellow 
by water, that had wealth enough 
to be deputy of the ward, and wit 
enough for a ſcavenger, The water 
being ſomewhat rough, he was much 
afraid, apd threatened me that if I 
did drown him, he would ſpend a 
hundred pound but he would fee me 
hanged for it. In little ſpace I land- 
ed him on the Bank-ſide. Well, 
(faid he,) I am glad I am oft the 
water; for, if the boat had overſet, 
T could have ſwam no more than a gooſe.” 
Soon after twelve at noun, one 
aſked me what it was o'clock, 1 
anſwered him; it was little or no. 
thing. On his wondering at my re- 
ply, I ſaid, that which is %% than one, 


is little or nothing. 


An hoſteſs of mine at Oxtord roaſt. 
ed a ſhoulder of a ram, which in 
the eating was as tough as a butt 
jerkin. I aſked her, why the mut- 
ton was ſo tough. She ſaid, ſhe 
knew not, unleſs the butcher de- 
ceived her in the age of it. Nay, 
quoth I, there is, I think, another 
fault in it, which will excuſe the 
butcher, for, perhaps, you roaſted 
it with old wood. In truth, replied 
ſhe, that 1s likely enough, for my 
huſband buys nothing but old ſtumps 
and knots, which make all the meat 
we roaſt or boil fo exceeding tough 
that nobody can eat it, 


Being 


Being aſked who invented the 
game of bowls, hereplied, No doubt, 
the philoſopher Bias. 

As a ſpecimen of this writer's 
poetry, take two anagrams, written 
during confinement : 


ARRESTING very well with this agrees, 
It is ASTINGER worſe chan waſps or bees, 
The very word includes the priſoner's fates 
Arreſting briefly claps them up IN 
GRATES. 
To all good verſes PRISONS are great foes 
And many poets they keep faſt IN PROSE : 
Again, the very word portends {mall hopes, 
For he that's in a priſon is IN ROPES, 
Makes wortut purchaſe of calamities, 
And finds in it no profit, or NO PRIZE: 
Filth, cold, and hunger, dwell withinthe door, 


And thus a priſon truly doth NIP SORE, 


TuE PRESENT POLITICAL STATE or NATIONS. 8; 


More Anagrams.— Take away from 
Revolution Francaiſe, the King's 
VETO; the remaining letters make 
Un Corſe la FINER A.—Guſtavus, ana- 
gram Auguſtus, —HokAaTtio NELSON, 


Eft honor @a Nilo,-I moyle in law, 


WILLIAM NOE. 

Hocus pocus is derived or parodied 
from Hoc eft corpus, this is the body,“ 
which is the form of conſecrating 
the ſacramental bread in the Romith 
church. The reformed, in ridicule 
of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, 
uſed to ſay, that the prieſt turned 
breaſt into the real body of Chriſt 
by hocus pocus, Which has fince 
been uſed for ſleighit of hand of any 
kind, 


REVIEW or Ti: PRESENT POLITICAL STATE or NATIONS. 


HE reſult of the deſtructive con- 
teſt, which has, at length, 
happily terminated in a general 
pece, is the einbiſhment ct a new 
order of things in Europe, Mutual 
exceues have more turcibly ſhewn 
the necefhity of conciliation; and 
the politics, as well as the limits, of 
nations, have, as t were, by general 
conſent, undergone, or are undergo- 
ing, an almoſt entire change. The 
reader will recolleét, that a plan of 
univerſal repreſentation, and perpe- 
tual peace, was imputed to fenry 
IV. of France; and that this benevo— 
lent project was unhappily fruſtrated 
by the hand of a tanatic aſlaſſin. 
Whether the ſame idea, or ſome- 
thing of a ſimilar tendency, is now 
in agitation, we do not pretend with 
certainty to aftirm. It appears, 
however, that ſome general ſyſtem 
of pacific policy, has actually been 
agreed upon; for we find, in a 
Proclamation by the Executive 
Council of the Helvetian Republic, 
dated July 20, 1802, the following 
remarkable words:—* Citizens of 
Helvetia, there exiſts between the 
governments of Europe a treaty for 
the maintenance of peace, order, 
and the conſervative principles of 
political ſociety,” &c. &c. 
What powers of Europe, beſide 
France, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and Auſtria, 
may have been admitted as parties to 


this treaty, it would be uſeleſs here 
to conjecture; but we may be alluw- 
ed to indulge the hope, that, what. 
ever be the nature or extent of the 
plan, it will be found capable of 
eſtabliſhing a permanent, if not a 
pernetin:!, peace. 

In attempting to give an idea of 
the actual ſtate of the nations com- 
poſing the great ſocial common— 
weulth, we propoſe to begin with 
thote of the north, and firſt with 

R 12:14, —This immenſe empire, 
acco ding as its Councils have been 
guided by wiſdom or by folly, has, 
particularly during the late conteſt, 
alternately formed the ſource of 
the hopes and of the fears of other 
nations, Actuated by the vacillat- 
ing notions of a capricious monarch, 
it ſeemed to retire from one war only 
to engage in another; and the deſ- 
tinies of Ruſſia, as well as thoſc in 
ſome meaſure of the reſt of Europe, 
depended upon the will of a mad- 
man. The perverſeneſs which 
characteriſed his external policy, 
was no leſs conſpicuous in all the 
meaſures of his domeltic adminiſtra. 
tion, The circulation of books 
was ſuppreſſed, commerce ſuſpended, 
and civilization at a ſtand, The 
extreme of external impolicy and 
internal deſpotiſm gave riſe to a 
conſpiracy, which terminated in the 
death of Paul; and hope was re- 

ſtored 
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ſtored to the country, and to Europe, 
in the known Character of his ſuo- 
ceſſor. 

In monarchies, the hiſlory of the 
rince is the hiſtory of the ſtate. 
he firſt acts of the reign of Alex- 

ander, conſiſting principally in the 
abolition of the moſt odious decrees 
of Paul, are freſh in the recollection 
of the reader. His meaſures have 
hitherto been characteriſed by tole. 
rance, benevolence, and wiſdom. 
But our buſineſs here is to mark 
eſpecially the ſpirit of thoſe regu— 
lations, which have come to our 
knowledge within the laſt month. 
In reipect to what concerns religious 
tolcration, this end cannot perhaps 
be better accompliſhed than by the 
following extract of a letter from 
1efiis, the capital of Georgia, lately 
annexed to the Ruſſian dominions. 
It is dated in April, 1802. 

*«« Conformably to a manifeſto of 
his Imperial Majeſty, of the 12th 
of September, 1801, uniting Geor— 
$a (Ruſhan Gruſinia) to his empire, 

leutenant-general .Knorring, Su- 
preme Chief of this Province, Civil 
and Military Governor cf Aftracan, 
and Communder in Chief of the 
Troops in the Line of Mount Cauca— 
ins, accompanicd by the Civil 
Governor of Grutinia, ſeveral Mem- 
bers of the Chancery, the firſt Aid- 
de.camp of the Inſpector, and two 
Aſleſſors of the College, ſet oft, 
on the iſt of April, from the fron- 
tiers of Ruſſia, to eſtabliſh the new 
government at Teflis, the capital of 
the province, Many principal mem- 
bers of the clergy Enten et the 
general from the frontiers of their 
country, and reccived with enthu- 
haſm, and to the great joy of the 
people, the image of S“. Nina, which 
the Czar Wachtans, who died at 
the commencement or this century, 
had left at Moſcow, and which Was 
reſtored to thein on this occaſion, 


Frince Antonius, patriarch of the 


country, accompanied by all his 
clergy, went to meet the faint four 
leagues from the capital, and pro- 
nounced a prayer and thankſgiving 
in celebration of the happy event. 
He accompanied the general to the 
capital, where the image was con— 
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Iucted in triumph to the cathedral, 
in preſence of above fifteen thouſand 
people; prayers were there repeated, 
and Heaven was beſought to pour its 
bleflings on the monarch, whoſe 
ſage laws promiſed durable happi— 
nels, and on the governor, whoſe 
virtues and love of juſtice have ob- 
tained the confidence and eſteem of 
the nation. On the izth of April 
(old ſtyle), the oath of fidelity to 
the emperor was taken with great 
pomp, in preſence of the commander 
in chief and his ſuite: it was pro— 
nounced in all the churches, by the 
difterent nations, ſuch as the Gru- 
ſinians, Greeks, Armemans, Tartars, 
&c. The zeal and enthuſiaſm with 
which they ſeverally took the oath 
is a proof of their attachment to 
the new government.” 

Among other traits which evince 
the benevolence of Alexander, 15 
the eſtabliſhment of an adminiſtra— 
tion for ameliorating the condition 
of the poor in Peterſhurgh. The 
following letter, written by the 
emperor, on the 28th of May, 
1802, tothe Chamberlain Wittoſtof?, 
Preſident of the Commiſſion created 
to that effect, is equally a proot ot 
a philanthropic diſpoſition and a 
ſagacious mind: 

« Mr. Chamberlain Wittoſtoff, 
The manner in which alms are di- 
tributed to the poor only ſerves to 
increaſe their number. The old 
man, broken down with years, does 
not find his repoſe aſſured; the youth, 
pining with miſery, is not reſtored 
to health; and the infant, who 
might become the ſupport of the 
ſtate, is not reſcued from death or 
vice. Je idle and 1mportunate 
beggar ofteh ſeizes from the hand of 
benehcence what was deſtined for 
the father of a family, overwhelmed 
with deſpair, and groaning on his 
couch. Beneficence does not conſiſt 
in being moved by the often decelt- 
ful aſpect of diſtreſs, but in viſiting 
the unfortunate at their places of 
reſidence; in theſe abodes of attic. 
tion and tears, we mult ſeek fo 
mitigate their misfortunes by words 
of conſolation, by ſalutary advice, 
in ſhort, by every phyſical and 
moral means. In this true. charity 

conſiſts. 


conſiſts. The poſſibility of accom- 
pliſhing this meritorious work 1s 
demonſtrated by the experience of 
ſeveral enlightened people, parti— 
cularly of Hamburgh, where a 
ſociety of virtuous and peaceable 
Citizens, without any view of per- 
ſonal intereſt, and without expecta— 
tion of reward, have, tor the con- 
ſolation of ſuffering humanity, for 
fifteen years acquitted themſelves 
of the ſacred duty of re 
neighbour in the moſt uſetul and 
moſt efficacious manner. 

« Wiſhing to follow this example, 
F ſhall name a commiſſion, compoſed 
of three members, who will name 
unanimouſly a fourth; the four will 


name a fifth, and ſo on to nine; the 


nine members will name others to 
the number of ſeventeen, You will 
lay your plan before that comm! mon, 
in order that it may examine in 
what points and how 1t is to be Car- 
ried into execution. To ſhew what 
ſtrong claims the victims of misfor- 
tune have on my heart, I take under 
my immediate and particular pro- 
tection, not only the benevolent 
ſociety eſtabliſhing in this capital, 
but all thoſe, w hich, after its ex. 
ample, will andoubte dly be formed 


for the relief of our ne1gh bo! 55 in 
2 nation fo e to me, on which 
nature has beſtowed ſo many trea- 


{nres, and whic h it has gifted with 
all the virtues, und particularly 
with an all-celeſtiat generoſity. I 
entruſt to your eſpecial care the 
adminifiration of this public charity, 
that vou may atteni to it, and com- 
municate to me directly all the 
reports te to the inſtitu- 


tion.“ 


which rela 
iii a2 «4 


The anecdotes related of the 
F mperor Alexan — during his 
late journey to Memel, do him 


honour, It is remer! able, that at 
his levies and enteèrtainments he 
received with equal amenity the 
reſpectable citizeus and the nobles, 
At Riga and other places through 
which he paſſed, he gave orders, 
that, if the diſhes for which he 
might aſk were not at hand, no 
trouble ſhould be taken to procure 
them, but that others ſhould be 
1ub{tituted in their place, He tra- 


lieving their 
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velled with a very ſmall retinue, 
To conclude ;—T he endeavours of 
this monarch to diminith taxes, to 
ameliorate the condition of the pea— 
ſants, to facilitate commerce, and 
to diftuſe knowledge throughout 
his dominions, open a proſpect of 
happineſs hitherto unknown to the 
inhabitants of the Ruſſian empire, 

PRUSstA.— The ſubjects - of 
Pruſſia are now enjoying the fruits 
of the neutrality of their govern- 
ment. For this happy poſition, 
they are indebted to the wiſdom and 
moderation of a monarch, who, al. 
though in the vigour of age, fond 
of a military lite, and ſkilled in 
military tactics, has preferred the 
good of his people, to the renown 
of victory and the acquilition of 
dominion. In the Pruſſian territo- 
ries, we hear of no increaſe of taxes, 
no complaints of oppreſſion, 

All who have viſited Berlin know 
the ſimplicity of manners and amia— 
ble private life of the reigning King 
of Pruſſia, as well as of his illuf. 
trious conſort. Heving given no 

cauſe of offence to his ſubjects, and 

not wiſhing to dazzle them by pomp 
or how, he often rides throus n the 
capital with a lingle ſervant only, 
and ſometimes even Wholly unat- 
tended. The queen polleiſes, toge- 
ther with the amiable qualities of 
her ſpouſe, the beauty which gives 
iußnence, and tlie aftability which 
ornainent, to her ſex. She 
Toes in the domettic «fiections the 
valuable and laſting pleaſures of 
lite. | 

If it be co nſidereq, how much in 
monarchlies tne perſons] charatter of 
the ſovereign influences the happi- 
neſs of the ſubject, the foregoing 
ebſervations will not be deemed 4 
digreſſion. A mild, economical, 
and paternal, adminiſtration may be 
expected from a king, of whom 
traits like thoſe we ſhall now relate 

iy repeated. During 


gi 4 


can be ftreque:1 
his recent journey 0 Memel, Frede. 
ic William met an officer, whe 
threw himſelf on his knees, ſuppli- 
cating permiſſion to marry, and de- 
claring that the woman he loved 
had not the fortune preſcribed by 
the regulations. His majeſty ſaid 
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he could not grant a permiſſion con- 
trary to the laws, The officer till 
erſiſted, adding, that the woman 
$1 loved was with child, and that 
he could not in honour abandon her, 
The king, upon this, defired him 
to wait until he ſhould make further 
enquiries; and ſome days afterwards 
made him a preſent of the ſum re— 
quired by the regulations, wiſhing 
him every happineſs in the married 
ſtate, Other anecdotes ſhew the 
King of Pruſſia as a man of elevated 
underſtanding, as well as a good 
heart, Fichte, the philoſopher, 
having been perſecuted at Jena, 
under the imputation of atheiſm, 
ſought refuge, along with another 
nnfortunate philoſopher under a 
ſimilar perſecution, in Berlin. Some 
pious inhabitants of that city took 
alarm, and repreſented to the King 
of Pruſſia the danger of permitting 
thoſe declared enemies of God to 
remain in the city. My friends 
(ſaid he) we may confidently leave 
to God Almighty the taſk of van. 
quiſhing theſe two antagoniſts.” 

In the Pruſſian dominions, lotte. 
ries, that bane to the already moſt 
unfortunate portion of the commu. 
nity, have been ſuppreſſed. Inſtitu- 
tions ſo evidently pernicious to pub- 
lic morals, that ſcarcelv any ſpecies 
of neceſſity can juſtify them, are, in 
ſome countries, reputed civilized, 
uſed as ſources of public revenue. 
In England they are highly injurious 
to public morals; but in France and 
Denmark, and, we believe, in {ome 
other ſtates on the continent of 
Europe, they are conducted on 
principles ſtili more extenſively bane- 
ful. What would the people of 
America or of Switzerland ſay to 
the propoſition of eſtabliſhing natio- 
nal lotteries among th-in?—of 
ſanctioning gambling by the forms 
of law? 

Pruſſia is about to receive a con- 
fiderable augmentation of territory 
and population; but the {yfteu: of 
indemnitiesnot being yet detinitively 
adjuſted, it would be premature to 
make them the fubject of ſpecinca- 
tion. With reipect to this country, 
we have, at preſent, only to add, 
that, although we do nut, with 
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Pope, annex little importance to 


forms of government, yet, in this 


and ſeveral other inſtances, we find 
reaſon to conclude, that the princi- 
pal requiſite for aſſuring public 
felicity iga wiſe admini/lration, 

Bavakta,—Anelectorate, which, 
from its power, rank, and ſplendour 
among nations, would deſerve little 
attention, becomes, from the wiſe 
adminiſtration of its government, 
an object of conſiderable intereft to 
the public. The Elector of Bavaria, 
a man of an enlightened mind, has 
long meditated a reform of the whole 
ſyſtem of ſuperannuated rules of 
government. A new code of laws 
tor the electoral dominions has been 
drawn up by able men, and is lett 
open for the diſcnſſion of the learned 
of all nations for a twelvemonth. 

In the mean time, however, the 
elettor continues partially to exc— 
cute his views of reform. Among 
the principal objects of his ſolici— 
tude are the diminution of the power 
of the clergy and nobility, the ex- 
tenſion of popular repreſentation, 
the equaliſation of taxes, ihe aboli- 
tion of feſtivals, the ſuppreſſion of 
convents, and the eſtabliſhment of 
religious toleration, In theſe lauda- 
ble deſigns he has already made 
ſome progreſs; and his glory is cer. 
tainly not diminiſhed by the perſonal 
danger to which he miy be expoſed, 
from the ſelfiſhneſs or fanaticiſm of 
individaals. Of the obſtacles he 
will have to encounter, ſome judg— 
ment may be formed by what lately 
patſed at Munich, during a pro- 
ceſſion which tranſgreſſed the orders 
of the ſovereign, 

As a preceiton. conducted by the 
Fxjeſuit Schmidt, was returniag 
trom a pilgrimage out of town, fome 
workmen, women, and others, who 
were 0: the civalcade, behaved in 
a riotous manner, ringing the bells, 
&Cc. contrary to the orders of the 
police, and even in violation of the 
promiies of the chiefs of the procel\- 
non. The inſpector of police, in 
oppoſing ihis tumultuous ſcene, 
Wil l-ireatel, anda workman threw 
a ſtone nt the officer of the guard. 
Ins muatineer was ſabred; and a 
courbat enſued, in which he who 

carried 
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carried the croſs made uſe of that 
holy ſign to overthrow thoſe who 
oppoſed his progreſs, exclaiming— 
In the name of religion! On the day 
following, the werkmen agreed 
among themſelves, not to work, 
until all the feſtivals aboliſhed by 
the government, in concert *with 
the Holy Sec, were re-eſtabliſhed. 
They collected in parties of fifties 
and hundreds, and thus paraded 
the ſtreets, The elector, accom- 
panied by one ſervant, rode through 
the city on horſeback, exhorting the 
eldeſt to return to their duty, and 
to perſuade the others to do the 
ſame; but his ſucceſs was only 
momentary, and the tumult ſoon 
re-commenced, The prince then 
ordered the garriſon under arms, 
canſed theſe fanatic bands to be 
ſurrounded, and conducted to the 
manege,againſt the entrance of which 
he pointed cannon, loaded with 
grape-ſhot. Next day thoſe who 
promiſed to return to their duty 
were liberated, and the ring-leaders 
reſerved for a juſt puniſhment. The 
good citizens ſubſcribed money to 
be diſtributed among the ſoldiers 
who had the moſt contributed to 
the re-eſtabliſhment of order, and 
teſtified their ſatisfaction to the 
elector, 

Several monaſteries have been al- 
ready ſupprefled. It is remarkable, 
that the monks of the convent of 
St. Wit have themſelves ſolicited the 
ſuppreſſion of their eſtabliſhment, 
and requeſted that they might be 
transferred to the ſecular clergy. 
«« We perceive (ſaid they, in their 
addreſs to the elector), that mo- 
naſtic inſtitutions are incompatible 
with the enlightened genius of the 
age, and are perſuaded. that we 
ſhould be more uſeful in other tunc- 
tions.“ 

Among the incidents attending 
the ſuppreſſion of theſe inſtitutions, 
we remark the following, which 
certainly does not argue much in 
favour of their continuance. 

The ſuperior and ſeveral members 
of the ſuppreſſed convent of Recollets 
of Munich, who were lately tranſ-. 
ported to Ingoldſtadt, have been 

Vogt. X. No. 134. 


put under arreſt, and conducted to 
the priſon of that city, known by 
the name of the Falcon's Tower. 
A ſpecial commillion is charged with 
their proceſs. They are accuſed of 
having been the authors or accom— 
plices of ſeveral aſſaſſinations com- 
mitted on the inhabitants of Munich, 
who have diſapperred for ſome 
years pait, and whoſe bodies have 
been found in a ſubterraneous part 
of thcir convent hitherto unknown, 
and diſcovered in a ſinzular manner, 
Among theſe victims was recogniſed 
an officer of diſtinction, who had 
ſuddenly diſappeared, and for whoſe 
lots his family was inconſolable. 

Subterraneous vaults are gene. 
rally to be found in convents, at 
leaſt in many of thoſe which have 
been ſupprelled in France; and it 
now appeurs, that, whatever were 
their ordinary and avowed objects, 
theſe. ſombre abodes were liable to 
be converted to purpoſes of the molt 
pernicious concealment. Fanaticiſm, 
however, does not willingly aban- 
don its hold. "Two pamphlets have 
lately been printed at Ratiſbon, and 
circulated in Munich, one of which 
is entitled, Thoughts on the Inſt ructions 
given to the Commiſſion of Convents, .o 
called, lately cftabliſhed in Bavaria; the 
other, Inpartia! Reflections on the 
Suppreſton of Convents in Bavaria, 
The authors of theſe publications 
endeavour to ſhew the utility of all 
convents, even thoſe of the mendi. 
cant orders, and the injuſtice of 
their ſuppreſſion | 

Among other reforms, the Elector 
of Bavaria, following the example 
of the King of Pruſſia, has lately 
decreed the ſuppreſſion of lotteries 
throughout his dominions. Neutra. 
lity during the late war, marks a 
farther ſimilitude in the politics of 
theſe two princes. 

EMPEKOK OF GERMANY's Do. 
MINION®&.—It is not the buſineſs of 
a review of this kind to give an 
account of the laws, hiſtory, extent, 
population, power, or revenues, of 
nations with which the reader is ſup- 
poſed to be already generally ac- 
quainted; but of the changes which 
have recently taken place, or are 
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90 
actually paſſing, in their internal 
ſituation, or in their political con- 
nections with other ({tates, 

In the internal ſituation of the 
ſubjects of the Houle of Aufiria no 
change of any importance his, for 
a long time, taken place, In re- 
pect to the adminiſtration of jultice, 
the levying of taxes, military con— 
ſcription, and all objects of domeſtic 
police, the hereditary dominions, 
Auſtria, Moravia, Boheniia, Styria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, &c. are under 
ſimilar regulations, which ſeem to 
be almoſt regarded as immutable. 
Captains of diſtricts perform the 
ſame kind of functions as the inten- 
dants of provinces formerly did in 
France. For form's ſake, ſome of 
theſe ſtates ſtill retain a ſhadow of 
repreſentation; but their repreſen. 
tatives have neither power nor 1n- 
fluence, Hungary alone has pre- 
ſerved its ancient political exiſtence, 
There is no country in Europe, 
England excepted, where the ba— 
lance of powers is calculated with 
ſo much juſtice, it the expreflion 
may be uſed in ſpeaking of a nation 
where the nobles and the prieſts are 
every thing, and the people, with- 
out liberty and without property, 
are mere appendages to the foil, 
What, then, 1s in reality the boaſted 
freedom of Hungary? It is wholly 
confined to the nobility and the 
clergy, who are indeed tufficiently 
independent of the, emperor, while 
the bulk of the people are even more 
enſlaved than in other parts of the 
Aulirian dominions. 

Conſidering the long duration of 
this ſtate of- things, the progreſſion 
of knowledge, the ſpirit of the age, 
and the palpable utility to thoſe 
who govern, as well as to thoſe who 
obey, of obviating by retorms tae 
neceſſity of revolutions, we ſhould 
have expected to find the Auſtrian 
cabinet induſtriouſly occupied in 
correcting ancient abuſes, and en- 
couraging modern improvements, 
But how very different 1s their actual 
conduct! Not only no improvements 
of conſequence are attempted, but 
ſome pernicious inſtitutions (abo. 
Iiiked by a former adminiſtration) 
arereyiving. The convents Uiilolyed 
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by Joſeph II. are ordered to he re. 
eſtabliſhed, The monks are per. 
mitted to re-enter their cloiſters, to 
1ezociate the reſtoration of the pro— 
perty of their monaſteries from thoſe 
who may have purchaled it, and to 
receive novices. Pilgrimages are 
again to he allowed; new privileges 
and immunities are conferred on the 
clergy, and every encouragement 
given to young men to enter into 
holy orders. 

Thus, while monachiſm is baniſh. 
ed from the reſt of Europe, it finds 
protection in the Auſtrian domini— 
ons. This fatal policy, together 
with a prohibition of all books, even 
the periodical publication of other 
countries, enſure the continuance ot 
Ignorance, indolence, and miſery, 
In that part of Germany, until « 
more enlightened adminiſtration, or 
ſome convulſion, operated by the 
extremity of the evil, ſhall purity 
the political atmoſphere. 

It is no more than juſtice here to 
remark ſome traits of apparent libera— 
lity by which this otherwiſe extrava- 
gant policy is variegated, An order 
has been iſſued to the monaſteries 
of Auſtria to receive all the monks 


from the ſupprefled convents ot 
Bavaria, who are natives. of the 
Imperial dominions. That indivi- 


duals ſhould not ſuffer from the ſup- 
preſſion of public inſtitutions, is a 
principle which we admit ſhould 
ever be held ſacred. The emperor 
is ſaid al ſo to have reliſted an applica. 
tion made by the Bithops of Hungary 
to ſuppreſs the privileges granted 
by Joſeph II. to the proteſtants of 
that country, juſtifying his refuſa! 
by the direction of the public ſpirit. 
W hatcver may be the motives ct 
thete meaſures, their propriety can. 
not well be called in queſtion; and 
vie have only to regret, that one or 
two traits of liberal policy ſhould 
be ſo inadequate a counterpoiſe tothe 
effects of a generalſyſtem of degrada- 
tion. If Joleph was accuſed of 
having been rather too much under 
the influence of abſtraction; the 
preſent emperor, we apprehend 


with more reaſon, may be accuſed 
of being too much under the inffu- 
ence of pricitcratt, 
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The effect of this repreſſive and 
barbarous ſyſtem of government is, 
that at Vienna, the capital of the 
Auſtrian dominions, lite is a monoto- 
nous ſtate, ſcarcely more exalted in 
its nature than that of vegetation. 
There are no amuſing anecdotes of 
the court or city. There is an emperor, 
an empreſs, and archdukes, but no 
court: there are great riches, and 
great lords, but no pleaſant anec- 
dotcs: there is ſhow without taſte : 
people ruin themſelves without 
knowing for what: they vegetate 
without enjoyment: they do to-day 
as they did yeſterday, and as they 
will do to-morrow. 

With reſpect to politics, they are 

wholly out of the quettion : on that 
ſubject, you can only read the offi. 
Cial Gazette in German, or the 
French Journal of Frankfort, which 
contains the drieſt details, or muti— 
lates the moſt intereſting articles of 
the journals of other countries. 
In the arts, ſciences, and litera- 
ture, there are very few conſpicuous 
characters, if we except Muller, 
imperial librarian, by birth a Swits ; 
Jacquin, the botaniſt, author of the 
Hortus Botanicus Viennenſts; ſome com- 
poſers, at the head of whom is the 
celebrated Haydn; and Quarin and 
rank, phyſicians, &c. &c. There 
is no literary academy; but there 
is an academy of painting, in which 
may be diſtinguiſhed Figuer, Lempi, 
Duvivier. The celebrated Caſanova 
has retired. , 

The theatres are almoſt the only 
rational and conſtant ſource of 
amuſement; but their dramatic 
works, for want of the chaſtening 
hand of criticiſm, are too often ex- 
travagant or devoid of taſte, "They 
are indeed feldom conſidered in a 
literary point of view, and the 
machinery only 1s particularly at- 
tended to. The principal dramatic 
writers of Germany inhabit the 
North: Ziegler, an actor on the 
imperial theatre, ſometimes gets 
his pieces repreſented; but he imi— 
tates and fſurpalles the faults of 
Kotzebue, Iffland, and Schiller, 
without polleſliing their excellence. 

Ballets and operas are, comparatively 
{tpeaking, not badly executed; and 
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ſome of their dancers, particularly 


Callentine and Delcaro, are not 
without their pretenſions. 

The character of the inhabitants 
is generally amiable : they are cold, 
but polite; they are hoſpitable to 
ſtrangers, without eſteeming them; 
it is faſhionable with them to kee 
open houſe, not from the love of 
company and of taſte, but from the 
neceſlity of aſſociating; they are 
what is called a good fort of people 
in their families, treating all perſons 
well, without much preference or 
marked diſtinction: they hke to 
dine, rather to dine well; for their 
taſte is not more conſpicuous phyſt. 
cally than morally : although ſober, 
their meetings and walks have always 
ſome repaſt in view. 

At Vienna there are, properly 
ſpeaking, but two claſſes, viz, the 
firſt nobility, 1. e. thole who go to 
court, as Capable of being cham- 
berlains, or members of chapters; 
and the ſecond nobility, 1, e. coun. 
ſellors of tribunals, chiets of the 
offices of government, bankers, 
monied men, Jews who have become 
rich by commerce or by uſury, a- 
gents, &. Theſe two claſſes are 
abſolutely diſtinct, and do not 
aſſociate: all the reit is people, 

Clerks of public aftices are in 
immenſe numbers, and do very little 


work. This multitnde of machines, 


under various denominations, mul. 
tiply difficulties and confuſe buſineſs: 
nothing is finiſhed : you know not 
where to apply: the departments 
encroach upon each other: . their 
attributes are not preciſely defined ; 
and this uncertainty, which pervades 
all the branches of the adminiſtra. 
tion, renders it impoſhble to form a 
clear idea of the organiſation of the 
government, or to render a correct 
account of it. That, 
circumltances, the ſtate- machinery 
ſhould move flowly, cannot be very 
ſurpriſing, and perhaps, as matters 

are, is not much to be regretted, 
The confequences oi the power 
acquired by che military during the 
late war may give a diſterent direc. 
tion to deſpotiſm: and it is always 
a Kind of conſolation, that no poſſi. 
ble change can be for the worſe, We 
N 2 have 
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93 
have thought proper thus to enlarge 
on the principles and conduct of the 
Auſtrian government, becauſe they 
do not ſeem to be ſo generally known 
as thoſe of other countries of equal 
importance and extent. It does not 
appear, that the new order of things, 


POETRY, 


Tu SAPLING, 
From Dibdin's © Moſt Votes." 


be either eye a ling'ring tear, 
His love and duty well to prove, 
Jack left his wife and children dear, 
Impell'd by honour and by love, 
And, as he loiter'd rapt in care, 
A ſapling in his hand he bore, 
Curiouſly carv'd in letters fair, 
« Love me, ah love me cvermore.“ 


At leiſure to behold his worth, 
Tokens, and rings, and broken gold, 
He plung'd the ſapling firm in earth 
And o'er and o'cr his treaſure told; 
The letters ſpelt, the kindnefs trac'd, 
And all affection's precious tore, 
Each with the favorite motto grac'd, 
« Love me, ah love me evermore,”” 


While on this anxious taſk employ'd, 
Tender remembrance all his care, 
His cars are ſuddenly annoy'd, 
The boa'{wain's whiſtle cleaves the air. 
Tis duty calls, his nerves are brac'd 
He ruſhes to the crowded ſhore, 
Leaving the ſapling in his heſt-, 
That bids him love for evermore. 


The magic branch thus unreclaim'd, 
Far off at fea, no comfort near, 
His thoughtleſs haſte he loudly blam'd 
With many a ſigh and many a tear; 
Yet why att this unmanly part! 
The words the pr-ciousrelic bore, 
Are they not mark'd upon my heart? 
„Love me, ahl me evermore.?!” 


Eſcap'd from treach'rous waves and winds 
That three y-ars he had felt at ſca, 

A wond'rons miracle he finds; 

The ſapling is become a tree : 

A goodly head that gracetul rears, 
Evlarg'd the trunk, enlarg'd the core, 

And on the rind enlarg'd appears 
© Love me, ah love me evermore.?? 


While gazing on the ſpell-like charms 
Of this moſt wonderful of trees, 
His Nancv ruſhesto his arms, 
His children cling about his knees: 


FU 5 4 RT; 


ariſing from the ſyſtem of indemni. 
ties, will effect much alteration in 
the dominions of the emperor; the 
territory he has loſt by the wer will 
probably be replaced, if not from 
the ſtates of Germany, at leaſt from 
thoſe of the Ottoman Porte, 


r 


Increas'd in love, increas'd in ſize, 
Taught from the mother's tender ore, 
Each little urchin liſping cries 
© Love me, ah love me evermore.”” 


Amazement ſeiz'd th' admiring crowd ; 
„My children.” cried a village ſeer, 
© Theſe fgns though mute declare aloud 
The hand of Providence is here ; 
Woſe hidden vet whoſe ſure decrecs 
For thoſe its ſuceour who implore, 
Can ſtill the tempeſt, level ſeas, 
And crown true love for evermore.”? 


The Helwetian's Farewel to his Country, 
() LOVELY Freedom, in theſe happy 
bow'rs 
Exulting oft I trac'd thy ſportive flight, 
And ſaw thy fair hand ſtrew ing fragrant 
flow'rs 
Along the vale, and on my native height. 


Thy very ſhade is fed —nn more I ſee 
be form that charm'd me, or the ſmile 
that fir'd: 
A fair but fatal ſpirit chaſ-s thee, 
By cruel thirſtof blood and pow'r inſpir'd. 


Adieu {weet country, lov'd tho' loſt to me! 
At thy ſucceſs, how warm this heart has 
glow'd 
Wich gen'rous joy, when oftto ſuccour thee 
My gallant children's precious blood has 
flow'd! : 
Oh friends enſlav'd, but dear, I ſigh farewel! 
An exile, ſeeking freedom o'er the wave; 
Beneath the Gallic ſcourge I will not dwell, 
But live with Libecty, or ſhare her grave! 
AUTUMN, 
V ev'ry ſpot which charm'd my eyes, 
The flow'rs that dreſs the year expire 
Beneath the ſtorm all Nature dies— 
The ſick' ning ſun ſcarce beams his fire, 


Soon Winter'sfrown will blight thoſe flow'rs; 

Will lay their heads in tranſient death 
But they will feel in hapnier hours 

The welcome Spring's reviving breath, 
Alas! the. Winter of my heart, 

Nor Spring, nor Nature's {mile can cheer; 
Unſelt life's gayeſt ſcenes depart, 

For ſhe is gone who made them os. 

K 
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Me. LITTLE To Miss BIGG. 


N wedlock a ſpec ies of lottery lies, 
Where in blanks and in prizes we deal: 

But how comes it that vou. ſuch a ca1tal prize, 
So long have remain'd in the whee/P 

If ever, by Fortune's indulgent decree, 
To me {ucha ticket ſhovld roll, 

A ſixteenth, heaven knows, were ſufficient 

for me, 


For what ſhonld I do with the whole ? 


— — — 


NOVEMBER 6, 1802. 


HIS day the French amba ſſa— 
dor, General Andreofli, reached 
town, accompanied by his fecre:{ary, 
Citizen Portalis, jun. and immedi— 
ately proceeded to the huuſe pre- 
pared for his reception in Portland- 
place. The ambatſador was con- 
veyed to this country in the French 
packet called Ia Parfaite Union. His 
paſlage was extremely tedious, in 
conſequence of a dead calm, which 
prevailed all the way from Calais. 
He had his firſt audience of the 
king on the 195th, and cf her majeſty 
on the day following. Public curio— 
ſity has ſeldom manifeſted itielf more 
ſtrongly to obtain ſight of an indi- 
vidual, than it did on this occalion 
to ſee the French ambaffador. At 
much earlier hour than it is uſual 
for any perſon to be feen about St. 
James's on public days, every ave- 
nue to the great ſtaircaſe was com- 
pletely filled. The preſſure at St. 
James's- ſtreet gate became fo trouble. 
Toine, that it was found neceſſary to 
circulate. a report that Moni. An. 
dreoſſi was not to be at court until 
the following week. This produced 
a momentarily good effect, and the 
ranks were a little thinned, When 
the general arrived, it required all 
the exertions of the officers of the 
palace, alhited by 'iownlend, &c. 
to keep a clear wey to the ſtairs, 
The ambaſſidor was accompanied 
in his carriage, agrevable toetiquette, 
by Sir Stephen Cottrell, maſter of 
the ceremonies, by whom he was 
conducted to the roya! preſence. His 
dreſs conſiſted of a blue coat richly 
laced with gold. The equipage had 
nothing to make it an object of ſuch 
curioſity as it excited, The ſervants 
attired in dark bottle-green coats 


laced with gold; ſcarlet laced waiſt. 
coats, and green ſmall clothes; 
hats with broad gold lace, and the 
national cockade, The carriage, 
which evidently exhibits the work 
manſhip of both countries, was 
painted a plata bottle-green, with a 
lilver raiſed work round the upper 
part of the. middle pannel. The 
body appears to have been an Engliſh 
built one, the carriage French, and 
more remarkable for ſtrengti than 
ornament, 

Lord Whitworth our ambaſſador 
to the French republic, reached 
Paris on the 14th, and immediately 
after his arrivai had an interview 
with the miniſter for foreign affairs; 
he is to be preſented to the firſt con- 
ſul on the 6th of December. 

Mr. and Mrs, Fox arrived from 
Paris, at St. Anne's hill, on the 19th. 

The Duke of Parma, after a very 
ſhort illneſs, died on the night of 
the th of October. His highneſs 
was born on the 2oth of June, 1754, 
and on the 18th of July, 1765, he 
ſucceeded to his dukedom. H:s 
only ſon and heir is the King of 
Etruria, who is {ſtill at Barcelona. 
The firſt conſul, by virtue of 2 
convention concluded with Spain 
in the early part of laſt year, has 
transferred the ſovereignty of the 
ducky of Parma to the French re. 
public. The great importance of 
this freſh acquiſition is too obvious 
to require a comment. However 
formidable the authority of France 
in Italy previouſly was, it was Cer. 
tainly capable of being ſhaken; its 
ſtrength is now hecome irreſiſtible. 

The accounts recently received in 
France from St. Domingo, are ſtated 
to announce the death of General 
Leclerc, and the extenſion of dif- 
eaſe and revolt throughout the iſland. 
The breach of faith practiſed againſt 
Tonſlaint, and four or five thouſand 
of his followers, has naturally excited 
diſtruſt amongſt the reſt, who em- 
brace every occaſion to eſcape tron 
the power of their new maſters. 
Another black general, named 
Bellazer, who had ſubmitted to the 
French in St. Domingo, and had 
been admitted into their fervice 

and 
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were and confidence, has revolted, 
and joined the inſurgents, There are 
accounts, va America, to the end of 
September, at which period the 
brigands were increafing in numbers 
and in confidence. They have 
burnt ſome ſmall towns about Monto 
Chriſto, and in the eaſtern part of 
the ifland were almoit unoppofed. 

Nov 9. I ord-mayor's day, fo 
generally uſhered in with rain, had 
to bouſt one of the fineſt d. ys Nove m- 
ber could poſſibly produce; to which 
may be attributed the great ſhaw of 
beautiful women which every where 
gratified the eye. From the uncom- 
mon fineneſs of the weather a much 
greater number of boats, &c. were 
united to the proceſſion in its aquatic 
mate; and the city barges, amongſt 
which the Merchant Taylors and 
the Ironmongers were conſpicuous, 
made a very reſp ectable appearance. 
The Duke of York's band, which 
was on-board the city barge, and 
that of the Weſt London Militia, 
which was en-board one of the other 
barges, continued to play various 
favourite tunes as the proceſſion 
went up the river, 

The Lord Mayor elect, 
Lord Mayor, with the attendant 
companies and civic officers, having 
landed at Palace-yard, proceeded to 
che court of Exchequer. The 
. uſual oaths were adminiſtered, the 
warrant to proſecute and defend for 
the city filed, and the barons in— 
vited to Guildhall, His lordſhip, 
after having paid his reſpects to the 
judges of the court, returned, and 
took water at Palace-yard, and the 
aquatic proceſſion returned in the 
ſame order it came, to Blacktriars- 
bridge, where the carriages were in 
waiting, and they proceede d with 
colours flying, and the ſeveral bands 
of mulic playing, amidſt an unuſual 
concourſe of people to Guildhall; 

tlie procellion on its way being joined 
b he Carriages OL ſeveral perſons 

of d ſtinktion. J he populace took 
the horſes from the carriages of the 
late Lord Mayor, Alderman C — 
and Sir Sidney Smith, and dre 
them anidit the loudeſt opt prac 
tions, 


the late 


on his face, 


„„ x CHERONECIE 


The dinner was ſerved up in the 
firit (tile by Birch and Angel. The 

table frames were clegantly decora— 
tea; the chief magiltrate's 
thrown en fparterre, and the frames 
exhibited rural and pictureſque 
views. The bleflings of Peace were 
repreſented by a diſplay ot the wea- 
pons of War reverſed: Agriculture 
and Induſtry were ſeen joining hand 
in hand. At the head of the prin- 
cipal table, where his lordſhip fat 
was a grand temple in the eaſtern 
ſtile, 

The ball opened at a quarter 
before ten, with a minuet by his 
excellency the Swedith ambailado1 
and Miſs Price. Country dances 
followed, but they ſuffered a tempo- 
rary interruption in conſequence of 
ſeveral ladies fainting, from the 
exceſs of heat and preſſure, Among 
the perſons of diſtinction preſent 
were, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Pelham, Lord Hobart, Right Hon. 
Hiley Addington, Lord Chict 
Juſtice El lenborough, Lord Chiet 
Baron Macdonald, and moſt of the 
judges; Viſcount Hood, and Sir 
Sidney Smith. General Andreofl! 
wrote a letter to the Lord May or, 
to excuſe his dining ' at Guild- 
hall, on account of his not hav- 
ing appeared at court. Neither NI. 
Otto, nor Lord Hawkeſbury, was 
preſent, 

The lovers of aſtronomy had a 
high treat the ſame morning. The 
Sun roſe with the planet Mercury 
The middle of the 
tranſit was at 14 minntes paſt nine 
o'clock. It was not over till noon, 
The weather was remarkably favour— 
able, 

M. Lalande, the celebrated French 
aſtronomer, gives the following 
account of the tranſit of Mercury 
acroſs the Sun on the gth inſtant : 

— The pallage of Mercury over 
the Sun was obſerved on Tueſd: ay 
morning, for the 19th time. The 

weather was very fine, and the 
aſtronomers completely enjoyed this 
intereſting ſpectacle, I waited for 
it with the more impatience, becauſe 
I knew I ſhould never ſee it again, 
the next paſſage happening on "_ 

$i 


were 
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«th of May, 1832; for I do not 
reckon thoſe which are inviſible in 
Europe. I had the ſatisfaction of 
beholding this paſſage in the place 
where it was firſt oblerved, on the 
-thof November, 1631, by Gallend1, 
one of my illuſtrious predeceſlors 
in the college of France. Mercury 
left the Sun at eight minutes after 
twelve. This time agrees with my 
tables of Mercury, in the prepura- 
tion of which I have been engaged 
tor theſe torty years. 5 
nomers, is ſiill 
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to the houſe till tic 23d Wen he 
delivered the iollowing Ipeect 
the throne. 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, It is 
highly gratifying to me to reſort to 
vour advice and atliſtance, after the 
opportunity which has been recently 
attorded of collecting the ſcenic of 
my people. 

„The internal proſperity of the 
country has realized our moſt ſan- 
guine hopes, We ͤ have experienced 
the bounty of Divine Providence 
in the produce of an abundant har— 
veſt. The ſtate of the manufac- 
tures, commerce, and revenue, of 
my United Kingdom, is Rourithing 
beyond example; and the loyalty 
and attachment wiuch are manifeſted 
to my. perſon and governinent, at- 
tord the ſtrongeſt indications of. the 
juſt ſenſe that is entertained of the 
numerous bleſlings enjoyed under 
the protection of our happy conſti— 
tution. | 

de In my intercourſe with foreign 
powers, I have been actuated by a 
ſincere diſpoſition for the mainte- 
nance of peace. It is nevertheleſs 
impoſſible for me to loſe ſight of 
that eſtabliſhed and wiſe ſyſtem of 
policy, by which the intcreſts of 
other ſtates are connected with our 
own; and I cannot therefore be in- 
different to any material change in 
their relative condition and ſtrength. 


95 
—My conduct will be invariably 
regulated by a due conſideration of 
the actual ſituation of Europe, and 
by a watchful ſolicitude for the 
permanent welfare of my People, 
You will, I am perſuaded, agree 
with me in thinking, that: it is in— 
cumbent upon us to adopt thoſe 
means of ſecurity which are beſt 
calculated to afford the proſpect of 
preſerving to my ſubjects the bleit. 
ings ot peace. 

« Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, I have ordered the eſt: - 
mates for the enſuing year to be laid 
before you, and I rely on your zeal 
apd liberality in providing for the 
various branches of the public ſer— 
Vice, which it is a great ſatisfaction 
die to think may be fully accom- 
plimed, without any conſiderable 
addition to the burthens of my 


(ene Lords and Gentlemen, I 
contcraplate with the utmoſt ſatiſ- 
fiction the great and increaſing bene- 
fits produced by that important 
meature which has united the inte. 
reſts, and confolicated the reſources 
of Great Britain and Ireland, The 
improvement and extenſion of theie 
adyantages will be objects of your 
unremitting care and attention. 
Ahe trade and commerce of my 
ſubjects, fo eflential to the iupport 
of public credit and of our maritime 
ſtrength, will, I am perſuaded, 
recgive from you every poſſible 
encouragement; and you will readily 
lend your àfliſtance in affording to 
mercantile tranſactions, in every 
part of my United Kingdom, all 
the facility and accommodation that 
may be conſiſtent with the ſecurity 
ot the public revenue, bs 
„o uphold the honour of the 
country, to encourage its induſtry, 
to improve its reſources, and to main. 
tain the true principles ot the conſti- 
tution, in church and ſtate, are the 
creat and leading duties which you 
are called upon to diſcharge. Tn the 
pertormance of them you may be aſ— 
ſured of my uniform and cordial ſup. 
port; it being my moſt earneſt wiſh 
to cultivate a perfect harmony and 
confidence between me and my par- 
liament, and to promote, to the ut. 
moſt, 
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moſt, the welfare of my faithful ſub. 
jets, whoſe intereſts and happinefs 
T ſhall ever conſider as inſeparable 
from my own.” 

The addreſs was moved by Lord 
Arden in the upper houſe, and ſe. 
conded by Lord Nelfon; in the houſe 
of commons by Mr. Trench, and ſe- 
conded by Mr. Curzon. It was car- 
ried in both houſes nem. con. No with— 
ſtanding the violence of the rain dur. 
ing the time of his majeſty's going to 
the houſe a vaſt concourſe of people 
aſſembled in the park, and in the vi- 
Cinity of the houſes of parliament, 
Every demonſtration of joy was ex- 
hibited on the appearance of the roy- 
al equipage, &c. His majeſty return- 
ed to St. James's nearly at three 
o*clock, and then procecded in his 

rivate Carriage to Buckingham. 
Goals, eſcorted by a party of the life 
guards, which regiment was the 
whole day on duty. 

On Tueſday evening, Nov. 16, in 
conſequence of a ſearch warrant, i!. 
ſued by the magiſtratesat Union-hall, 
a numerous body of police officers 
went to the Oakley-arms, Oakley. 
ſtreet, Lambeth, where they appre— 
hended Colonel Deſpard, and near 
forty labouring men and ſoldiers ; the 
major part of them Iriſh. 'T hey were 
all taken immediately to Union-hall, 
and next day underwent a private ex- 
amination. They have ſince been 
queſtioned before the privy-council. 
The reſult is, that Deſpard is com- 
mitted to Newgate to be tried at the 
Old Bailey for endeavouring to ſe. 
duce ſoldiers from their allegiance, 
Of the reſt, the greater part remain 
in different priſons; ſome have been 
diſcharged. 

Among the papers found in the 
poſſeſſion of the priſoners, were ſedi. 
tious toaſts and ſongs, but the molt 
material was, one declaratory of cer. 
tain rights, with a copy of the oath 
taken on becoming a member. It be. 

ins with—*< Conſtitution, Indepen. 
— of Ireland and Great Britain, 
Equaliſation of all Civic Rights.” — 
Then follows an aſſurance that the 
members will unite to maintain the 
families of all thoſe heroes who may 
fall in contending for their rights. 
The words of the oath run nearly 


due to their crimes, 
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thus.—< , A. B do hereby ſwear to 
endeavour, to the ntmoſt of my POW= 
er, to obtujn the objects above tated, 
and that neither fears, rewards, nor 
puniſhments, ſhall compel me to re.. 
ſign thoſe rights and privileges which 
the Supreme Being in his bountiful 
goodnefs has given to all men; and 
that no force whatever ſhall induce 
me to give information in the buſi. 
neſ5.—So help ine God.” 

Drarus.— Mr. Steele, proprietor 
of the lavender-water warchouſe, 
Catherine: ſtreet, in the Strand, was 
found murdered on Honnſlow Heath, 
It appeared, that the deceaſed had 
received ſeveral wounds in the top 
and on the back of the head, and that 
a part of his forchead had been en. 
tirely cut away. The moſt diligent 
ſearch is making for the mnrderers, 
and there is reaſon to hope they will 
not eſcape the puniſhment fo juſtly 
Mr. Steele was 
a young man of very amiable charac. 
ter, and his tate is ſincerely lamented 
by a very numerous acquaintance. 

A dreadful accident happened at 
the White Bear public-houſe, in 
Hounſfiow; Mrs, Fiſh, the landlady, 
having ſat up after the family retired 
to ſleep, at a large fire in the tap- 
room, a ſoldier who was quartered in 
the houſe, ſmelt fomething burning; 
on which he run down into the tap- 
room, where he found Mrs. Fiſh 
ſtretched on the hearth, burned to 
death, and the few remaining cloaths 
ſhe had on all on fire. 

Captain Heaven, who commanded 
a detachment of artillery at Battle 


' barracks, lately in a fit of inſanity 


cut his throat in a dreadful manner, 
and expiredalmoſt immediately after. 

Died at Paris, which he had viſit- 
ed for the ſecond time fince the 
revolution, Mr, de Calonne, in his 
69th year.—On the 23d of October, 
at Vienna, in the Soth year of his 
age, General Jerningham, nephew 
to the late Sir George Jerningham, 
Bart. of Coſsly, in Norfolk. He 
ſerved upwards of fifty years in the 
imperial ſervice, and was chamber- 
lain to the Empreſs Maria 'I hereſaz 
and to the Emperors Joſeph, Leo- 
pold, and Francis, 
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ROMWET Lhad been appointed 

by the parliament to command 
the army in Ireland, and was crea- 
ted lord-lieutenant in 1649. On the 
13zthof Auguſt he ſet fail from Mil- 
ford-haven with thirty-two thtps, 
wherein was the van of his army ; 
Ireton ſoon following him with the 
main body in forty-two other veſſels, 
and Hugh Peters with twenty fail 
bringing up the rear, With a very 
proſperous wind they ſoon arrived 
at Dublin, where the army having 
refreſhed themſelves, and the lord. 
lieutenant having ſettled both the 


military and civil aftairs, he drew 


his forces out of the city to a gene- 
ral muſter, and there appeared a com- 
plete body ot fifteen thouſand horſe 
and foot; out of which were drawn 
twelve regiments, containing in all 
about ten thouſand {tout reſolute 
men, for the preſent ſervice, With 
this army, furnithed with all things 
neceſſury, he advanced towards 
Drogheda, a town well fortihed, 
v-ith a garriſon in it of two thouſand 
five hundred foot, and three hundred 
horſe, the flower of the royal army, 
under the command oi Sir Arthur 
Alton, a brave experienced ſoldier. 
Cromwell was no ſooner come be- 
fore Drogheda, but; obſerving the 
ules of war, 
governor to ſurrender ; which ſum— 
mons was ſlighted, and looked upon 
as rather a matter of formality, than 
that he expected to have the town 
upon it. Hereupon Cromwell or— 
dered all things for a quick diſpatch 
of the ſiege. Ayſcough's ſhips 
blocked them up by fea; and on the 
land, the white flag was taken down, 
and the red enſign diſplayed before 
the town. The belicged were not 
much diſmayed at this, as expecting 
{uccour from the Marquis of Or. 
mond. Cromwell, being ſenſible of 
the miſcMefs of a long ſiege, would 
not ſpend time in the common forms 
of approaches and turnings; but 


immediately planted a ſtrong battery 


which ſoon levelled the ſteeple. of a 

church on the ſouth ſide of the town, 

and a tower that ſtood near it. The 
Vol. X. No. 135. 


he ſummoned the 
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next day, the battery continuing, 
the corner tower between the eatt 
and ſouth walls was demoliſhed, and 
two breaches made, which ſome 
regiments of foot immediately en— 
tered; but they were not made low 
enough for the hör to go in with 
them. Here the utmoſt bravery was 
ſhewn on both fides, the breaches 
being not more courageoully aſſaulted 
than valiantly defended. 'I heenemy 
within ſo furioutly charged thoſe 
who firſt entered, that they drove 
them back again faſter than they 
came in. Cromwell, who” was all 
the while ſtanding at the battery, 
obſerving this, drew out a freſh re— 
ſerve, and in perſon bravely entered 
with them once more into the town, 
The example of their general in- 
ſpired the ſoldiers with ſuch freſh 
courage, that none was able to ſtand 
before them; and, having now gained 
the town, they made a terrible 
llaughter, putting all they met with, 
that were in arms, to the ſword ; 
Cromwell having expreſsly com- 
manded not to ſpare any one that 
ſhould be found in arms; the delign 
of which was to diſcourage other 
places from making oppofition; to 
which purpoſ: he wrote to the par. 
liament, „That he believed this 
ſeverity, would fave much effuſton 
of blood,” Aſton's men did not tal 
unrevenged; for they fought brave. 
ly, and deſperately diſputed every 
corner of the ſtreets, making the 
conquerors win what they had by 
inches. The ſtrects at laſt proving 
too hot, they fled to the churches 
and ſtceples, and other places of 
ſhelter. About an hundred got 
into St. Peter's church ſteeple, re- 
ſolving there to ſell their lives at as 
dear à rate as poſſible; but they 


were all quickly blown up with 
Kunpowder, only one man eſcaping, 


o leaped from the tower, The 
wind befriending him, he received 
no farther hurt by the fall than 
breaking his leg; which Cromwell's 
men ſeeing, took him up, and gave. 
him quarter. In other places, when 
they refuſed to yield upon ſummons, 
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ſtrong guards were immediately put 
upon them to ſtarve them out ; which 
ſoon had the effect to make them 
ſurrender themſelves to the mcrcy 
of the conquerors, which was indeed 
but ſmall; for all the officers were 
preſently knocked on the head, and 
every tenth man of the ſoldiers 
killed, and the reſt thruſt on ſhip— 
board for Barbadoes. The gover- 
nor, Sir Arthur Aſton, here like- 


wiſe met his fate, being put to the 
{word among the reſt. And thus 
was this ſtrong place taken and 
ſacked in leſs than a week's time, 
which the Iriſh were three whole 
years in taking, This great action 
was fo ſurpriſing, that ONeal, at 
the hearing of it, ſwore a great 
oath, „ That if Cromwell had taken 
Tredagh by ſtorm, if he ſhould 
ſtorm hell, he would take it.“ 


MEMOIRS or LOVE AND GALLANTRY, 
HALECHALBE AND THE UN KNOVMVN LADY. Concluded from p. 19. 


HE pain! felt hindered me from 

hearing more; I had abſolute. 
ly loſt all ſenſe; and, when I re- 
covered, found myſelf in my father's 
houſe, upon a bed, with my rela- 
tions ſtanding round me, and the 
ſons of art aſſiduouſly endeavour- 
ing to give me eaſe, ] had bcen 
carried, after my puniſhment was 
inflicted, to my father's threſhold; 
and thoſe who bronght me, had 
knocked at the door and then gone 
away. I remained forty days before 
recovering from the effects of the 
treatment I had ſuffered, At the 
end of that time, when 1 was able 
to riſe, my father aſked an explana- 
tion. I related the whole of my late 
adventure, without concenling a 
ſingle circumſtance, Heavens! ſaid 
he, you are married to a monſter of 
injuſtice and barbarity. 

« Softly, father,“ cried I; “ my 
wife was cruel, I allow; but ihe be. 
lieved that the had rcaſun, 1 had 
failed of my duty to her, even while 
ſhe was laviiking her tenderneſs and 
favours upon me. Still, however, 
T adore her. My love is increaſed 
by the conſciouſneſs of my fault, 
and my deſpair of ever ſceing her 
again, Would heaven that I. were 
but the meaneſt of her flaves!“ 

« Your ſentiments,“ replied my 
father, „are unbecoming a man, 
Shew a better ſenſe of the dignity 
of your ſex. I cannot conceive to 
what ſort of a being you have been 
united by the ceremony cf a con- 
tract. I ſhould ſuppoſe her to be 
altogether ſome imaginary exiſtence, 
had ſhe not given us ſuch fubſtan- 
tial provfs o her reality, eſpecially 


in the laſt inſtance. It is a ſhame 
tur a man of your birth, who may 
aſpire to the alliance of the fir} 
families of Bagdad, to have been ſo 
tranſported by an idle paſſion, as ts 
enter into fo whimſical and unequal 
a connection, Forget your fury.” 

Every word my tather ſaid, while 
he thus inveighed againſt my mar. 
riage, and my wife, was a dagger 
to my heart. „1 ſhall one day 
diſcover the odious creature,” ſaid 
he: „ ſhall acauſe her to the ca- 
liph, whe will not fail to put it out 
of her power to enſnare new vic- 
tims.“ 

Inſtead of taking it kindly in my 
father, that he eſpouſed my caufe 
ſo warmly, my heart was ſhocked at 
his ideas of vengeance; and was 
divided between him, and my cruel], 
but ſtil] charming, wife. 

Notwithſtanding all that medicine 
could do, my health declined, and 
even my underſtanding was deranged, 
by the painful feelings in my breaſt. 
| became metancholy, peeviſh, im- 
patient, I refuſed all conſolation, 
I fcorned my too tender mother, and 
became a plague to the ſervants; 
they could” prepare nothing to my 
liking; nothing ſo well, but that ! 
{till curſed the awkwardneſs of the 
Cooks, 

One of theſe came one dav before 
me to juſtify himſelf. * Hold,“ 
{aid I, turning over the table, and 
trumpling all the diſhes under foot, 
„„ ſce how] value thy zeal and thy 
addrets.” He offered to reply; but 
I threw myſelf upon him, and beat 
him, His cries and howlings brought 
in my mother. She endeavonred to 

reſcue 
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reſcue the object of my reſentment 
out of my hands. She went ſo far, 
as to add a few blows to her reproofs. 
In my extravagance and infatuation, 
I had the unhappinefs to ſtrike her. 
My father came in, and received no 
better treatment. At laſt I was 
brought under, and put in chains, 
I remember that I put my hand on 
my mouth, and found it covered 
with foam; in a word, I loſt all 
ſenſe; and, when I revived, found 
myſelt in this ſad confinement where 
you now ſee me. I then learned, 
that I was detained here by order of 
the grand vizier Giafar, 

Many months have now paſſed, 
ſince I was ſent to this diſgraceful 
confinement. - The ſolitude of the 
place, and, more than any thing 
elſe, my being here at liberty to give 
up my heart to my paſſion, unhappy 
as it is, without being diſturbed by 
any bitter exclamations againſt her 
whom TI ſhall love through life, have 
reſtored my peace of mind. 

Here, O reſpectable derviſe, I am 
oppreſſed by a gloom of ſpirit, but 
never by any waywardneſs of hu- 
mour. I find, however, nothing in 
myſelf to juſtify my detention here, 
Alas! it ſhould ſeem that my rela- 
tions have forgotten me, But the 
grand vizier ought to have inquired 
into circumſtances, ſince it is by his 
orders I am confined; end to have 
endeavoured to reconcile my parents 
to me; ſince it was only in a momen- 
tary tranſport of fooliſh paſſion, that 
I offended them; and ſince I have 
recovered my reaſon ſo far as to be 
able to go about the ordinary buli. 
neſs of lite. 

Such, O venerable derviſe! 1s my 
ſtory, All my conſolation is the 
Koran, which you ſee in my hands; 
and my hope, that the commander 
of the faithful, who is at pains to 
inſpect every thing with his own 
eyes, may one day vilit this ſad 
abode. "This is what I] aſk of God, 
a hundred times a-day. But, alas! 
my prayers have not yet been heard, 

„% Continue your prayers, my 
dear ſon,” reſumed the caliph: 
« you ſhall ſoon know their ethcacy ; 
—your requeſt will be heard,” Ha— 
Foun, having thus chgered the youth, 


returned with Giafar and Meſrour to 
his palace. i 

% What think you,” ſaid the 
prince to his comrades, © of the- 
ſtory we have heard? for you were 
near enough to hear every ſyllable 
as well as 1.” 4 1 think,” ſaid 
Giatar, „ that this young man, 
whom Inever before heard mentioned, 
although he blames me for his pre- 
ſent diſtreſs, is a mere ſtory-teller, 
and has amuſed you with a parcel 
of dreams or lies.“ 

« The whole of his ſtory cannot 
be falſe,” rejoined the caliph: 1 
command you to take meaſures to 
aſcertain or diſprove the tryth of 
what he has told: you will ſpeak of 
it to me to-morrow .” 

Next day, the grand vizier cam 
to inform the caliph, what he had 
thought of, in order to diſcover how 
far Halechalbe's ſtory and complaints 
deſerved credit. Perſons who are 
wrong in their minds,” ſaid the 
vizier, „always vary in their tales. 
If your highneſs will cauſe the young 
man to be brought hither; and if 
he ſhall repeat before you his long 
narrative, with the ſame train of 
circumſtances as yeſterday; 1t may 
then be proper to take farther mea- 
ſures for aſcertaining the truth of 
what he tells.” The vizier's advice 
ſeemed very much to the purpoſe, 
and orders were inſtantly given ta 
bring Halechalbe. 

When the young man appeared at 
the foot of the throne, the caliph 
thus ſpoke to him:—* Halechalbe, 
I have been told that you were con. 
fined in the public mad-houſe, in 
conſequence ot a very extraordinary 
train of adventures. Recollect 
yourſelt fully; you may aſſure yonr. 
{elt I have the ſtrongeſt deſire to do 
juftice to all my ſubjects; let me 
hear your ſtory, without omitting a 
ſingle circumſtance; only, think 
what reſpect you owe to truth, and 
to my preſence.” Halechalb:, ſee. 
ing the prediction of the derviſe 
thus about to be fulfilled, and being 
full of rhe ſubject, began his itory 
with proper allurance, and related 
the whole in the very fame words 
as before, 

Giafar was forced to agree, that 
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what he had now again heard, bore 
an air of truth, the evidence of 
which could not be reſiſted. The 
next concern was to diſcover, who 
this too dear and too cruel enemy of 
Halechulbe might be, in order to do 
him juſtice. The vizier ſoon con- 
trived means for making this diſ— 
covery. 

If he had ſent for all the cadis in 
Bagdad, and inquired which of them 
had drawn out the contract; this 
might have made the affair too pub. 


lic, without anſwering the end he 
had in view: for if ary one among 
them had abuſed tie law, by exe- 


cuting ſo extraordinary a contract, 
it was not prohable that he would 


readily confeſs what he had done: 


beſides, ſome man might have been 
hired to act the part. But if Hale. 
chalbe were reconciled to his father, 
and the old man were pert: adcd to 


employ his fon again in the 
ment of his trade; it was likely that 
the old woman would (oon, come to 
ry. about him, were it only out of 
curioſity. Spies might be ſo dif. 
oſed, as to ſeize her, and ſhe might 
50 ſorced to name her tniſtre ts. Od 
caliph ap proved the thunght; and 
0 provoſt of the merchunts was 
inynediately ſent for. That good 
man, who was ſtill v nhappy for the 
alienation of mind under which he 
ſuppoſed his fon to labour, was 
therefore greatly ſurpriſed to find 
him at the loot of the caliph's throne 
when he himſelf arrived in the royal 
weſence; and, ſtill more, to fee 
3 honoured with the tavour 
Haroun. The grand vizier no {ovoner 
began to rec ommend 4 reconciliation, 
than the father eaverly opened his 
arms, and Halechalbs tondly 
hattencd to cmbrace him. Mealures 
were then concerted for unravell- 
ing the myſterious part of the affair; 
and the old man readily agreed Fo 
execute the part alligned to him. 
Both the father and the fon w ere; 
by the caliph's munificence, ho- 
noured with rich robes. They re— 
turned hon.e; and kialechalbe next 
day openee his ſhop, which was 
Now as ſplencdly Furniſhed as ever. 
The young man, no doubt, en— 
deavoured, by every act of ſubmiſ. 
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ſion and tender attention, to make 
his parents forget the cuuſes of the 
diflatisfaction v ich he had formerly 
giventhem. His paſſion ſtill retained 
all its influence in his heart; but 
he ſought to diſſemble its eftects, 
and to diſt ſpate his melancholy. He 
yielded to it, only at ſome moments, 
when he happened to be diſeng; wed 
and alone, 

Halechalb.'s wife had not long 
enjoyed the gratification of her re- 
venge, Her reſentment gradually 
ſübſlided, and ſhe began 10 reproach 
herſelt for her rage and cruelty. 
She even became une aly about the 
fate of the lover w hom ſhe had ſo 
harſhly treated, hough ſhe till 
{11} ppoled him gui of ingratitu de 
and inconſtancy. 

Love ſoon reſumed his em pire in 
her heart. She ſtrove, for ſome time, 
to repreſs ſentiments W lich ſhe durſt 


not ayow, even to herſelf. | Bad 
lence ſoon becume too painful; and 
ſhe gave orders to the old (lave, 


ſcemingly 
Compatiion, 
Come 


trom pure motives of 
to inquire what was be. 
of her unhappy hutband. 
Alas! madam: replied fhe 
my compatiion for him long ſince 
induced me to take a ſecret 0; ppor- 
tunity of going to his father's houſe; 
and | learned from the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood, that the 
poor young man's life is in danger,” 
„ His life in da nger!“ replied the 
W «what an unhappy Woman 
am t! I have occaſioned the death 
of the only man I ever loved; the 
only man in the world whom I ever 
can love! Why can I not let him 
Know that my lite is bound up in 
his? Bur this, every thing forbids, 
Go, however, and get information 
of his ſituation © and” ſentiments, as 
tar as you can, without expoſing: 
iny honour.” The good old wo- 
man received this information with 
pleaſure. For ſome time ſhe con— 
tinued to give her miſtreſs hopes of 
the reſtoration of her huſband's 
health; but her inquiries ſocn be- 
came abſolutely vain, From the 
t.me at which Balechalbe was ſecret. 
ly removed to the mad-houſe, the 
neighbours could give her no farther 
information. 


Her 
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Her miſtreſs then gave herſelf up 
to deſpair, That ſhe might indulge 
in her griet without reſtraint; the 
excluded all but her confidant from 
her preſence. The theorbo, with 
which the had formerly inſulted 
Halechalbe's diſtrefs, was now 
ſtr ung to her own complaints. 

The good old woman, her con- 
fidant, went one day to continue her 
inquiries in the city, although = 
had little hope ot hearing any new 
that might prove agreed ible to her 
nuſtreſs. Happening, however, to 

als through that quarter in which 
Halechalbe's ſhop ſtood, the obſerved 
jt open. She looked in, and per- 
ceived himſelt ſeated on a fofa, and 
ſeemingly ablorbed ina arg 
re verie. She reſolved to enter. No 
ſooner did ſhe fee the y. bung man, 
and know him to be certainly II. ale- 
chalb:, than ſhe ran to throw herſelf 
into his arms. He, for his part, 
was equally cager to meet her. But, 
the grand vizier's ſpies who had 
already fixed their eyes upon her, 
here interpoſed, ſeized her, and 
Carried her before Giakar. 

Great was the vizier's 
to find in this woman thus brought 
before him, Neinana, the old gover- 
neſs of his own favourite daught er 
Zeraida. What!” ſaid he, are 
you, whom my daughter honours 
with her favour, concerned in- the 
alfair of Halechalb.”*'s marriage? 
Who is the woman vou have mar- 
ried him to:?“ Oh! my prince 
and maſter,” replied Nemana ingreat 
confuſion, | « in Whole {ſervice could 
I be employed, unleſs in thatot your 
daughterthe princets Zeraida ?” 

Giafar was ſtruek filent, upon 
learning that his daughter had mar- 


ſurpriſe, 


tied without his E nowlee ge, and 
without his conſent. But, knowing 
how greatly the caliph had in- 


tereſted himſelf in this affair, he, 
inſtead of returning to Its own palace 
to ſeck an exp lanation from Zeraida, 
went ſtraight to the 
the faithful „taking with him Nemana, 
and the {pies who had sized hoy: 
O! molt ſage caliph,” ſaid he, 


«K we have found the old RIS who 
was concerned in Halechalbe?'s mar— 
riage; ſhe is at the door; 


and 1 bave 


comm: nder Y 1 
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already queſtioned her. Halechalbe's 
wife,” continued the vizier, “has 
only availed herſelf of a law enacted 
in the Koran, in chaſtiſing her huſ- 
band upon detecting him in a fault 
that deſerved chaſtiſement. The 
rights of the huſband and wife are 
reciprocal, Halechalbe had been 
ſeduced into the embrace ot a ſtrange 
woman,” 

„Nou ſeem,” ſaid Haroun to 
Giafar, „rather to (train the means 
ing of the law; you would make it 
very ſanguinary indeed: many ahead 
in Bagdad would be in danger, if 
all were indiſeriminately ſuffered to 
avenge themſelves whenever they 
happen to fancy that they have 
{uttered injuries of this nature.“ 

« The law,” replied Giafar, ““ is 
not to be ſo rigidly interpreted in 
reſpect to every married pair: but 
when a young woman, Who, b 
marrying, ſubjects herſeit to all its 
Y1gO! Ir, is at the ſame time in a con- 
dition to re quire a ſtrict compliance 
with it, of him to whom ſhe {urren. 
ders her liberty, and he freely agrees 
to her requeſt; ſurely, then, when 
ſhe afterwards finds occaſion to re- 
venge herſelf, —in ſo doing ſhe only 
uſes a fair and lawful right.” 

„% Hitherto,” ſaid Haroun, “not- 
withſtanding your ſpecious reaſons, 
I find my ſelf inclined to favour the 
unfortunate Halechalbe. All that 
| tarther want, is to know, who the 
woman may be, whoſe cauſe you 
plead with ſo much zeal.” 

© She iS my own daughter,“ re. 
plied the vizier, with ſome degree 
of embarraſſment.—“ You have 
cleared up all now,” replied the 
Caliph, « 1 perceive that the train 
oi my attairs obliges you to neglect 


your OWN. You know not what 
goes on in your own houic. Mar. 
riages are contractcd there, and 


matters of life and death diſpoſed 
of, without your having any- idea 
that fuch things are _patling under 
your roof. You cannot but be ſenſi. 
ble, what a ſcrious evil it would be, 
to leave the execution of a harth law 
to a hand thus guided by paſſion. I 
know that women who contract un— 
equal marriages, arrogate high pri- 
vileges to theme es. When poli. 

tical 
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tical arrangements oblige a lady to 
give her hand to an inferior, ſhe may 
indeed avail herſelf of thoſe to a 
certain length; they afford ſome 
compenſation for the ſacrifice the 
makes: but your daughter, Zeraida, 
has only gratified her own inclination; 
and the provoſt of the merchants 
ſon has thus become in all reſpects 
her equal. He loves her even to 
adoration, notwithitanding ell her 
cruelty : will ſhe not be too happy 
to receive him again for her huſ. 
band ?” 

The caliph having thus ſpoken to 
his grand vizier, made Halechalbe 
draw near. .“ Young man,“ ſaid 
he, “your wife ſhall be reſtored; 
and you may either puniſh or pardon 
her, as you pleaſe. She is daughter 
to my grand vizier: but let not this, 
nor any other conlideration, reſtrain 
you from following the emotions of 
your own heart, and the dictates of 
your mind with reſpect to her.” 

« O commander of the faithful,“ 
cried young Halechalbe, “ can J 
retain reſentment againſt her whom 
J love more than my own exiſtence ? 
Only to ſee her again, is all the 
happineſs to which I] aſpire; if 1 
Can regain her heart with her father's 
conſent, I vow to both, the fondeſt 
love, and the moſt reſpectful duty 
for life.” 

«© Gliafar,” reſumed the caliph, 


recommend to you the intereſts 


of your daughter and fon-in-law. 
From this day forward, you are to 
look upon him as a perſon engaged 
m my ſervice, concerning whom 1 
have particular views.” 

The grand vizier returned to his 

alace, leading Halechalbe by the 
E while the old woman followed, 
who, when ſhe found herſelf at li— 
berty, ſtole away to give her miſ— 
treſs previous notice of the viſit 
which ſhe was about to receive. The 
vizier was not far behind her. Ze- 
raida roſe, as he entered, to receive 
kim with the uſual expreſſions of 
attachment and reſpect. He ſtayed 
her by a ſtern look, and a motion 
with his hand: „Give me none of 
tieſcempty expreſſions,” ſaid Giafar; 
© there can be no love where there 


her reduced. 
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is no confidence; no reſpect, joined 
with diſobedience. You have mar. 
ried without my conſent, and, in a 
tranſport of paſſion, you have abuſeg 
that authority over the ſervants of 
your houſchold, with which I had 
intruſted you, and have gone into 
the moſt blameable exceſs of ſeve. 
rity againſt your huſband, the cri— 
minality of which has expoſed you 
to the reſentment of the caliph. 
When you gave your hand,“ con. 
tinued the vizier, “„to the ſon of 
the provoſt of the merchants of 
Bagdad, a reſpectable man, eſteemed 
by all the world, and favoured by 
the caliph, did you ſuppoſe that you 
might act as if you had united your- 
ſelf to a low ſlave? And, it reſpect 
be due, even to the lite of a ſlave, 
how could you think yourſelf at 
liberty to diſpoſe capriciouſly of 
your huſband's life? I reſtore you 
to him; he is your maſter, and may, 
in his turn, diſpoſe of your lite, 
Kneel at his feet; and think, that 
you can regain my eſteem, oniy by 
making him forget, through your 
ſubmiſſion, the unworthy and cruel 
treatment he has received from you.“ 

While the vizier ſpoke, Zeraida 
trembled, and would have fallen 
dead at his feet, had ſhe not per- 
ceived, in the eyes of Halechalbe, 
much more than compaſſion for the 
ſtate of confuſion to which he ſaw 
She made no difhcul. 
ty of falling at his feet, and kitſed 
them with tranſport. The young 
huſband, who now ſaw his happi— 
neſs complete, raiſed Zeraida, em- 
braced her, and, for a few moments, 
they mingled their tears together. 
This melting ſcene affected Glafar, 
who was paſlionately fond of his 
daughter; the ſternneſs of the father 
and the miniſter, gave place to the 
relenting ſoftneſs of gentle affection. 
He aſſured Halechalbe, that he ſhould. 
be no leſs dear to him, than if he 
had been his own ſon. He then 
gave ſumptuous entertainments, in 
order to confer all poſſible eclat upon 
a marriage which was authoriſed and 
reliſhed by the caliph, and was 
matter of joy to all the inhabitants 


of Bagdad. 
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HE civil commiſtioners who 

were to reſtore peace and ſub- 
ordinationin St. Domingo, and whoſe 
arrival there was noticed in our lait, 
were named Mirbeck, Roome, and 
St. Leger, Mirbeck and Roome 
had formerly been known as advo- 
cates in the parliaments of Paris; 
and St. Leger, who was a native of 
Ireland, had practiſed many years 
in France as a ſurgeon, Although 
the contuſion of the times had ele— 
vated thele men to power, not one 
of them was diſtinguiſhed tor extra- 
ordinary abilities, and their rank in 
life was not ſuch is to command any 
great degree ot conlideration from 
the planters. 'They were received 
however, from re!{pect to their ap- 
pointment, with politeneſs and jub- 
miſſion, both by tie governor and 
the inhabitants. 

Their firſt proceeding, after an- 
nouncing the new conſtitution and 
forin of government for the mother 
country, as confirmed by the king, 
was to publiſh the decree of the 
24th of September 179i, by which 
the fatal decree of the 15th of May 
was annulled. So far all was well: 
but a few days afterwards they took 
upon them to proclaim a general 
amneſty and pardon to ſuch people, 
of all deſcriptions, as ſhould lay 
down their arms, and come in, with- 
in a certain preſcribed time, and 
take the oaths required by the new 
conſtitution. This meaſure loſt them 
the confidence of all the white in— 
habitants: a general amneſty to the 
men of colour and revolted ſlaves, 
was conſidered as a juſtification of 
the moſt horrible enormities, and as 
holding out'a dangerous example to 
ſuch of the negroes as preſerved 
their fidelity; and it loſt its effect 
on the mulattoes, by being accom- 
panied with a repeal of their favou- 
rite decree, With what contempt 
and indignity it was received by the 
latter, the following circumſtance 
will demonſtrate. At Petit Goave, 
the mulattoes were maſters, 
held in cloſe confinement thirty-four 
white perſons, whom they reſerved 


and 


for vengeance. On the publication 
of this amneſty, they led them to 
execution: but inſtead of putting 
them to immediate death, they 
cauſed each of them to be broken 
alive; and in the midit of their tor- 
tures, read to them, in a ſtrain of 
diabolical mockery, the proclama- 
tion aloud ; affecting to conſider it as 
a pardon for the crueltics they were 
COmMMNtenNnng. 

The unlimited and indefinite au- 
thority which the commiſhoners 
{eemed to claim, alarmed the colo 
nizl aſſembly, who deſired to be in- 
turmed of the nature and extent of 
their powers. To this requeſt na 
ſatistactory anſwer being given, the 
commillpners loſt ground in the pub. 
lic opinion daily; and their perſonal 
conduct, as individuals, contributed 
by no means to acquire them reſpect, 

Aſter a ſhort ſtay at Cape Francois, 
the commiſſioners vitited other parts 
ot the colony; but finding them. 
ſelves every where very lightly re 
garded, and having no troops to ſup. 
port their authority, they returned 
ſeparately to France in the months of 
March aad April. 

In the mean time, the, ſtate of 
public affairs in the mdther country 


was tending to a great and ominous 


change, 


The jacobin party, headed 


by a blood-thirſty triumvirate, (Dan. 


ton, Robeſpierre, and Marat,) were 
becoming all-powerful; and the 
ſociety of Amis des Norrs had once 
more acquired a fatal aſcendancy in 
the legiſlative body. On the 2gth 
of February, one of them, named 
Garan de Coulon, after a long and 
inflammatory harangue againſt the 
planters in general, propoſed the 
form of a decree for abrogating that 
of the 24th of September, and 
enacting, that new colonial afſem. 
blies ſhould be formed, which ſhould 
tranſmit their ſentiments net only 
on the ſubject of the internal govern. 
ment of the colonies, but alſo on the 
beſt method of effecting the abolition 
of negro flavery in toto. Frantic 
as the new legiſlature had ſhewn 


itſelf on many occaſions, a majority | 
could 
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could not at this time be found to 
vote for ſo ſenſeleſs and extravagant 
a propoſition; but in about two 
months afterwards, this aſſembly 
paſſed the famous decree of the 4th 
of April 1792, of which the tollow. 
ing are the chief articles. 

« The national aſſembly acknow. 
Tedges and declares, that the people 
of colour and free negroes in the 
colonies ought to enjoy an equality 
of political rights with the Whites; 
ig conſequence of which it decrees 
as follows: 

it. Immediately after the pub. 
Iication of the preſent decrer, the 
inhabitants of each of the French 
colonies in the Windward and Lee. 
ward Iflands, ſhall proceed to the 
re. election of colonial and parochial 
aſſemblies, after the mode preſcribed 


by the decree of the 8th of Mirch 


1790, and the inſtructions of the 
national afferably of the 28th of the 
lame month. 

2d. The people of colour and 
free negroes ſhall be admitted to vote 
in all the primary and etectoral aflem- 
blies, and ſhall be eligible to the 
legiſlature and all places of trutt, 

rovided they poſſeſs the qualifica— 
tions preſcribed by the 4th article of 
the aforeſaid inſtructions. 

zd. Three civil commiſhtoners 
ſhall be named tor the colony of St. 
Domingo, and four tor the 1flands of 
Martimco, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, 
and Tobago, to fee this decree en- 
forced. 

4th. The ſaid commiſſioners ſhall 
be authorized to dillolve the preſent 
colonial aſſemblies; to take every 
meaſure neceſſary for accelerating 
the convocation of the primary and 
electoral aſſemblies. 

7th. The national aſſembly autho. 
rizes the civil commiffioners to call 
forth the public force whenever they 
may think it necellary, either for 
their own protection, or for the exe. 
cution of ſuch orders as they may 
iſſue by virtue of the preceding 
articles. 

th. The colonial aſſemblies, im. 
mediately after their formation, thall 


| ſignify, in the name of each colony 
- reſpectively, their ſentiments rel- 


pecting that conſtitution, thoſe laws, 
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and the adminiſtration of them, 
which will beſt promote the proſpe. 
rity and happineſs of the people; 
conforming themſelves, neverthe- 
leſs, to thoſe general principles by 
which the colonies and mother coun- 
try are connected together, and by 
which their reſpective intereſts are 
beſt ſecured, agreeably to the de- 
Cree of the 8th of March 179, and 
inſtructions of the 28th of the ſame 
month, 

10th. The colonial aſſemblies are 
authorized to ſend home delegates 
for the purpoſes mentioned in the 
preceding article, in numbers pro- 
portionate to the population of each 
colony; which proportion ſhall be 
forthwith determined by the national 
aſſembly, according to the report 
which its colonial committee is di 
rected to make.” 

The new commiſſioners nominated, 
for St. Domingo were Mellrs. San- 
thonax, Polverel, and Ailhaud, all 
of them among the moſt violent of 
the Jacobin faction; and it was re— 
jolved to furniſh them with ſuch a 
torce as (if properly employed) 
would, it was alleged, not only 
eftablith their authority, but put a 
ſpecdy end to all the diſturbances 
which had ſo long afflicted and de. 
ſolated the colony, Six thouſand 
men, ſelected with great circumſpec- 
tion from the national guards, with 
officers whoſe principles were wel! 
known to their employers, were 
accordingly ordered to embark forth- 
with for St. Domingo. M. Blan- 
chelande, the governor-geacral, 
was recalled, and a new commiſſion 
of commander in chief given to a 
Monſ. Deſparbes. 

The commiflioners landed at Cape 
Franco1s on the 13th of September, 
and, finding M. Blanchelande at 
great variance with the colonial 
aiſembly, the commiſſioners took 
the ſhorteſt courſe poſſible to termi- 
nate the diſpute, by forthwith dif 
ſolving the aſſembly and ſending 
the unfortunate Blanchelande a ſtate 
priſoner to France, where, as to be 
accuſed was to be condemned, he 
ſoon afterwards periſhed by the 
guillotine. 

Diſmay and terror now prevailed 

throughout 
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throughout the colony. Delegates 
were ſent to the civil commiſſioners 
from all quarters, to demand an 
expoſure and explanation ot their 
views and intentions. Their views, 
they ſaid, extended no farther than 
to ſee the decree of the 4th of April, 
in favour of the free people of co- 
lour, properly enforced ; to reduce 
the ſlaves in rebellion to obedience, 
and to ſettle the future government 
and tranquillity of the colony on a 
folid and permanent foundation. 
Theſe, and ſimilar, declarations ſi— 
lenced, though they did not ſatisfy, 
the white inhabitants; who ſoon 
perceived, with unavailing indigna- 
tion, that the commiſſioners held 
fecret communications with the 
chicfs of the mulattoes in all parts 
of the colony. By the co-operation 
of thoſe people, the commiſſioners 
ſoon found their ſtrength ſufficient 
to avow themſelves openly the pa- 
trons and protectors of the whole 
body of the free negroes and mulat- 
toes; and they now made no ſcruple 
of ſeizing the perſons and eftects of 
all ſuch of the whites as oppoſed 
their projects; ſending great num- 
bers of them in arrc{t to Europe, to 
anſwer before the national aifembly 
to the accuſations they pretended to 
tranſmit againſt them. Among the 
perſons thus impriſoned and tranſ— 
ported to France, were comprehend. 
ed the colonel, licutenant-colonel], 
and many other officers, of the Cape 
regiment, 

The white inhabitants now called 
aloud for the election of a new cclo- 
nial aſſembly, and hoped that the 
neceſſity of levying taxes would in- 
duce the commiſſioners to iffue or— 
ders for that purpoſe; but inſtead of 
complying with the public requeſt, 
they ſubſtituted what was called 
une commiſſion intermòdiaire, by nomi- 
nating twelve perſons, ſix of whom 
had been members of the laſt a{ſem- 
bly, to act as a ſort of legiſlative 
council: the other ſix were mulat- 
toes. To this motley board, the 
commiſſioners delegated authority 
to raiſe money from the inhabitants; 
reſerving to themſelves, however, 
the right of appropriating and ex- 
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pending it, as they alone ſhould 
think proper. 

In the mean while, the new gover- 
nor { Deſparbes} began io 1nfeſt 
ſome ſigus of diffati-f. fon and im- 
patience, He complained that he 
vas conſidered as a mere Cipher in 
the government, or rather as an 
inſtrument in the commiſtoners? 
hands. His complaints were anſwer— 
ed by a reſolution to arreſt his per- 
ſon; and he avoided the fate of his 
predeceNlor, Monſieur Blanchelande, 
only by a ſpeedy flight trom the 
colony. Two members out of the 
ſix whites that compoſed a moiety 
of the commiſſion intermediaire, met 
with ſimilar treatment. They ven- 
tured to offer thoir opinion on à 
meaſure of finance, in oppoſition to 
that of M. Santhonax. The com- 
miſſioners commended their frank- 
neſs, and Santhonax invited them 
to a ſupper, ' The invitation was 
accepted; but at the hour appoint- 
ed, they found themſelves ſur— 
rounded by a detachment of the 
military, which conveyed them to 
very ſorry entertainment in the hold 
of a ſhip, and there left them as 
{tate priſoners. 

The commiſſioners, in the next 
place, fell out among themſelves; 
and Santhonax and Polverel deter- 
mined to get quit of their aſſociate 
Ailhaud. Prudently judging, how. 
ever, that the public degradation 
of one of their own body would re- 
flect ſome degree of ignominy on 
them all, they perſuaded him to be 
content with a proportion of the 
common plunder, and filently quit 
the country, Ailhaud ſubmitted 
with a gocd grace to what he could 
not avoid, 

By theſe, and other means, above 
all by the practice of beſtowing lar- 
geſſes on the troops, and the acqui- 
ſitien of a deſperate band of aux- 
iliaries, compoſed of fome of the 
revolted flaves, and vagabonds of 
ail colours and deſcriptions, moſtly 
collected from the jails, Santhonax 
and Polverel, in the beginning of 
the year 1793, found themſelves 
abſolute maſters of the colony, The 
lives and properties of all the inha- 

bitants 
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bitants lay at their mercy, and the 
dreadful ſcenes which were at that 
time paſling in the mother country, 
enabled thete men to proſecute their 
purpoſes, and gratify their vindic- 
tive and avaricious paſſions, without 
notice or controul from any ſuperior, 

But the tragedy which was acting 
in France, was no ſooner brought 
to its cataſtrophe, by the murder of 
the ſovereign, and war declared 
againſt Great Britain and Holland, 
than the perſons who compoſed what 
was called the executive council, thought 
it neceſſary to pay ſome little atten- 
tion to the ſafety of St. Domingo. 
Not having however leiſure or incli— 
nation to enter into a full inveſtiga- 
tion of the complaints received from 
thence, they declined to revoke the 
powers exerciſed by the civil com- 
miſſioners, and contented themſelves 
with appointing a new governor, in 
the room of M. Deſparbes. Their 
choice fell on Monf. Galbaud, an 
officer of artillery, and a man of 
fair character, whom they directed 
to embark for his new government 
without delay, in one of the national 
frigates, and put the coluny into the 
beſt ſtate of dt renggagantt a foreign 
enemy. | 

Galbaud, with his mite oi atten- 
d:ants, landed ut Cape Francois on 
the 5th of lav, 1793, to the great 
toy of the white inhabitants. At 
that period, the civil commiſſioners, 
with moſt of their troops, were em- 
ployed in the Weſtern province, 
endeavouring to quell an infurrec. 
tion there winch their tvranny hud 
created; ſo that Galbaud wasreceiv- 
ed with acclamations and ſubmiſſion 
by the municipality of the town ot 
the Cape; to whoſe place or meet. 
ing he repaired with his attendants, 
took the neceſſary oaths, and entered 
on his government without oppott- 
tion. He declared, at the fatuc time, 
that he wos not dependent on tlie 
civil commiſſioners, nor bound to 
execute, at all events, their pro— 
Clamations. 

A very quick interchange of let- 
ters took place between the new 
governor and the commitioners, 
He deſired them to repalnr immedi— 


1 "% * el 
ately to the Cape, that he nugut 


* 


communicate the inſtructions he had 
received from the executive council. 
They aniwered that he was an entire 
ſtranger to them; that they had 
ſeen no decree of the national con- 
vention by which they themſelves 
were ſuperſeded, and that being 
veſted with authority to ſuſpend or 
appoint a governor, as they alone 
might think proper, he could only 
be conſidered as an agent ſubordi— 
nate to themſelves. They added, 
that they were then aſſembling an 
army to ſuppreſs a rebellion in the 
town and neighbourhood of Port au 
Prince; but, as ſoon as that buli. 
neſs was at an end, they would re- 
pair to the Cape, and examine into 


the validity of his pretenſions. 


On the 1oth of June the civil 
commiſſioners, having reduced Port 
au Prince and Jacmel, arrived at the 
Cape. The ſtreets were lined with 
troops, and they were received by 
Galbaud with attention and reſpect 
A very ſerious altercation howevet 
immediately took place between 
them, highly diſadvantageous to the 
governor, There exiſted, it ſeems, 
a decree of the ancient government, 
unrepealed by the national aſſembly, 
enacting that no proprietor of an 
eſtate in the Weſt Indies ſhould hold 
the government of a colony wherein 
his eſtate was ſituated, and M. Gal- 
baud was poſſeſſed of a coffee-planta- 
tion iu St. Domingo. When there- 
fore he was aſked why he had not 
acquainted the executive council 
with this circumſtance, he was 
utterly diſconcerted, and had no 
reply to make. 

On the 13th, the commiſſioners 
ordered M. Galbaud to embark forth. 
with on-board the floop of war La 
Normande, and return to France. 
At the ſame time they ſent inſtruc. 
tions to Monſ. de la Salle, whom 
they had left commandant at Port au 
Prince, to repair to the Cape and 
receive from them, in the name of 
the French republic, the command 
of the colony. 

1 he ſeven following days were 
ſpent on both ſides in intrigues, and 
preparations for hoſtilities, Gal- 
baud”'s brother, a man of ſpirit and 
enterprize, had collected from a. 

| mong 
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mong the inhabitants, the Cape 
militia, and the ſeamen in the har- 
bour, a ſtrong party to ſupport the 
governor's authority, On the zoth, 
the two brothers landed at the head 
of one thouſand two hundred ſailors, 
and being joined by a conhderable 
body of volunteers, immediately 
marched iu array towards the govern- 
ment houſe, in which the commul- 
ſioners were ſtationed, The latter 
were defended by the people of co— 
Jour, a body of regulars, and one 
piece of cannon, The conflict was 
tierce and bloody, The volunteers 
manifeſted great firmneſs; but the 
ſeamen, getting pollethon of a wine 
cellar, ſoon became intoxicated and 
ungovernable; and the column was 
obliged to retire to the royal arſenal, 
where they remained tne enſuing 
night unmoleſted. 

The next morning many ſkirmiſhes 
took place in the ſtreets, with vari- 
ous ſucceſs, in one of which Gal- 
baud's brother was taken priſonner 
by the commiſſioners? troops; and 
in another, the ſeamen that were 
hghting on the part of Galbaud made 
captive Polverel's ſon; and now an 
extraordinary circumſtance occurred, 
1 he governor ſent a flag propoſing 
that his brother might be exchanged 
tor the commuſſioner's ſon; but 
Polverel rejected the propoſal with 
indignation; declaring in anſwer, 
that his ſon knew his duty, and was 
prepared to die in the ſervice of the 
republic, | 

But a ſcene now opens, which, 
if it does not obliterate, exceeds 
at leaſt, all that has hitherto been 
related of factions anarchy, and 
ſavage cruelty, in this unfortunate 
colony. On the firſt approach of 
Galbaud with ſo large a body of 


ſcamen, the commiſſioners diſpatched 
agents to call in to their aſhitance 
the revolted negroes; offering them 
an unconditional pardon for paſt 
offences, perfect freedom in future, 
and the plunder of the city, The 
rebel generals, Jean Fran, ois and 
Biaſſou, rejected their offers; but 
on the 21ſt, about noon (juſt after 
that Galbaud and moſt of his adhe- 
rents, finding their cauſe hopeleſs, 
had retired to the ſhips) a regro 
chief called Macaya, with upwards 
of three thouſand of the revolred 


ſlaves, entered the town, and began 


an univerſal and indiſcriminate 
ſlaughter of men, women, and 


children. The white inhabitants 
fled from all quarters to the ſea-ſide, 
in hopes of finding ſhelter with the 
governor on-board the ſhips in the 
harbour; but a body of the mulat- 
toes cut off their retreat, and a 
horrid butchery enſued, which con- 
tinued with unremitting fury from 
the 21ſt to the evening of the 23d; 
when the ſavages, having murdered 
all the white inhabitants that fell in 
their way, ſet fire to the buildings; 
arid more than halt the city was 
conſumed by the flames. The com- 
miſſioners themſelves, either terri. 
fied at beholding the lamentable and 
extenſive miſchicf which they had 
occaltioned, or afraid to truſt their 
perſons with their rebel allies, 
ſought protection under cover oi a 
ſhip of the line. | 

Such was the tate of the once 
flouriſhing and beautitul capital of 
St. Domingo!-—a city which, for 
trade, opulence, and magnificence, 
was undoubtedly among the firit in 
the Weſt Indies—perhaps in the 
new world. 


[ To be continued, ] 
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HE following is an epitome of 
the New Parhament :— 

A Gardner, with a Garland, and 
two Roſes, without a Thorn— 
Twelve Smiths, with many Stewards, 
Butlers, and Cooks — An Orchard, 
with Lemons —A Cartwright, with 
4 Pole—A Martin, and two Rooks 
—A Park, with a Hunting-fteld, a 


Warren, a Fox, and a Hare—Two 
Battards, with two Wards —A Hill, 
with two Towns-ends— 1 wo Brooks, 
and a Trench—A Taylor, with a 
Spencer -A Wood, with a Foreſter 
— Three Camels, a, Bullock, and 


two Lambs -A Moor, with Birch 
Broom, Hawthorn, and Beech—A 
Biſhop, with Parſons, a Chaplain, 
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Fanes—Two Pits, with Coals—A 
Baker, with W hite-bread—A Man, 
and a Huſſey {with only one Patten). 

The Melo. drame, which was per- 
formed for the firſt time this ſeaſon 
on the 24th ult. upon the re-open- 
ing of the National T heatre, has been ſo 
variouſly ſp oken of by Natic mal C11- 
tics, that it requires ſome courage 
to form and to publiſh a right judg- 
ment of that extraordinary piece. 
Theſe difliculties are much increaſed 
by the peculiarities of the Theatre, 
in which that judicious part of an 
audience, the Pirr, is not to be found, 
and where the A<sts in the Gallery 
arc e e gs 1 braying. We 
are tiius left without the uu. ante, 
to m ks up our own comments for 
ourſelves. 

1 ne. Met, 9.4 ſrame, like 
modern pieces, « conſiderable 
merit, allayed by de ing inconſiſ- 
tencies. The language and 
ments, though in gener al lofty or 
poetical, are often {o miſpla iced, as 
to become ironical in the mouth of 
the ſpeakers. The plot is both 
vulgar and complicate d, and the 
coarſeneſs of the zuadterials diſguſts 
doubly from the elaborateneſs of the 
work. The preparations for battle 
firit act cannot be reconciled 
to the T-uPpLE-SCENE, in which it 
is fulemnly declared that Peace is 
the dehlre of the Conſpiratois, and 
their {vie ODject to be to cOrce them. 
ſelves into power! —Beſides the want 
of dignity in the 5 ſentiments, as the 
cauſe of nd ground-work of 
the plot, the roject of dickating the 
choice of his Counſcllors to the Em. 


mot! TH Our 
1 lie: 
237 i; 
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action: 


percr, is too factious and revolu. 
tionary to take with a Britiſh audi— 
Enc ©. 

The Character of the Crier 
Couns:tLlLtoHp, however, is admira- 
bly drawn. He appears an equal 
mixture ot ieriituce and moderation, 


Proc: ding Goa the placid contem— 
plation of. * is gon Virtues, and the 


great {c 5 he h: is rendered to his 
COULITY, 7 ere] 15 nothing too high 
or tod low in eco mpoſition: and 
the greut ve,, wi hich it appears 


to be nen, yroceeds only from rhe 
conttat with other perſons of the 
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and an Abbot—A Temple, and five 


drama, whoſe ſentiments are always 
turgid, while their conduct is creer. 
ing and baſe. Jo bad or prejudiced 
judges, the conſtancy and even dig. 
nity of his mind, never elated no 
depreſſed, but equal to it{elf, under 
every temptation of fortune and 
every reverſe, have appeared aw 
Ai and ill-coloured. Such critics 
are charmed only by rant and rhodo. 

nontade, and are formed only to ap- 
plaud the violence and declamation 
which have lately vitiated the pub. 
lie taſte, and corrupted the Theatre 
we are ſpeaking r of. 

The ſpeech in favour of the Tv 
RANT is certainly ludicrous in the 
mouth of the great Patriot. Ihe 
dialogue is often trivial, the folilo. 
quies always too long, and the bell 
of them much too romantic or meta. 
phyſical, The harangue of young 
BUCKINGHAM, attempting to per. 
ſuade the Senate to re-enthrone his 
Relations, is a groſs and vile plagiary 
from Richard the Third' 6 Confin / 
Buckingham, and met with ſtil} lei 
ſucceis from his auditors, But there 
is ſomething fo prepotlerouſly abturd 
in the teſtimony of the Coeyixc 
CLERK, to the poſſible refolves 9 
the Council of State, that the Hout- 
was convulſed with laughter, in ſpit. 
of its diſguſt, and the piece had very 
nearly come to a premature end. 

For the reſt, the principal nove! 
ties are before the curtain; ſome c| 
the new pillars are of the Corinthian 
Order, but other Capitals of a leſs no- 
ble architecture are very frequently 
admitted. The houſe does not a1 
pear to e more {:7/ts than lult 
ſeaſon, and under the Gallerics 1:1 
particular, the ſpectators compli: 
that they were perfectly in the dark? 

The melo-drame_ is but indinic- 
rently got up: the dreſſes are not 
new; but, be ung worn by new per- 
formers, ſome of them look rather 
like diſguiſes than robes of ſtate, 
and others are ſo altered, as, in phain 


Englith, to look no better than 
turn'd-coats. The paintings are 


mere varniſh, and the mechanical part 
Punjul in the extreme! 

Mr. SEDD©oNs's houſe at Hamp. 
ſtead ſold for twice its original colt 
Mr. PitT's for leſs than halt, Such 
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is the difference (ſays a correſpon. 
dent) between Cabinet.makers. 

The dramatic critics are very fond 
of informing us how chaſiely the Ac- 
tors perform their parts, With the 
preſent diſgraceful grimace and man- 
neriſm of the the ges, this praiſe 
appears fo little deierved, that it 


looks more like a ſatire upon the ac- 


beer. 

There are fo ns, young men in 
London who live vy de wits, that 
it is no wonder their pisalantrics are 
ſometimes heard oi at the Old Bai- 
ley. Indeed, the ſtep from Bond- 
ſtreet to the highway is perfectly 
eaſy, and the two Beaux-ſtreets differ 
little but in the ſpelling. 

One of the Surveyors of the New 
Docks having lately been overwhelmed 
with the torrent of abuſe which flowed 
from the tongue of his Lady, con. 
ceived no way ſo likely to check the 
mundation as to dam up her eyes; he 
immediately put the plan in practice, 
and raiſed a large circle of blue ſtrata 
round each of them, which ſo im- 
peded her fight, that ſhe was fain to 
have recourſe to the advice of the 
Hatton Garden magiſtrates, who 
finding the gates of accommodation 
entirely ſhut, were obliged to refer 
them to the Middlefex Seſſions. 

A man who preſented himſelf for 
the office of a watchman, to a pariſh 
at the weſt end of the town, very 
much infeſted by depredators, was 
lately turned away from the veſtry 
with this reprimand—* I am aſto— 
niſhed at the impudence of ſuch a 
creat ſturdy ſtrong fellow as you, be- 
ing ſo ide as to apply for a watchman's 
ſituation, when you are capable of 
labour!“ 

A Geographical Miftake...Two young 
women of Newcaitle, being invited 
by an uncle reſiding at Peterborough, 
to go to live with him, ignorant of 
the ſituation of the place, went to 
Shields to inquire about a pallage by 
ſea, A whartinger, as ignorant as 
themſelves, to whom they ſhewed 
their uncle's letter, recommended 
to them a maſter of a ſhip juſt going 
to fail. This thip was bound to Pe— 
te urg! They were received as 
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paſſengers, and arrived ſafe. The 
ſhip was ſoon afterwards chartered 
for Cork. The circumſtance of their 
ſituation were now become ſeriouſly 
diſtreſſing, At laſt the captain of a 
Hull ſhip generouſly admitted them 
as paſſengers for that port, where, 
through the further benevolent at- 
tention of this gentleman, were for. 
warded by the coach to Peterborough ; 
at which city they are now ſafely 
arrived, after a journey of not a few 
hundred miles. 


The following is a ſpecimen of 
Yankee wit: : 
To be Sold by 
NICHOLAS BRANCH 
his Ke/e&ory, Weſt-end of the 
Bridge, Providence, 
SOLID ARGUMENTS, 
conſiſting of 
Bread, Butter, Cheeſe, Hams, Eggs, 
Salmon, Neats "Tongues, Oyſters, 
&c. ready cooked. 
AGITATIONS, 

Cyder, Vinegor, Salt, Pickles, Sweet 
Oil, &c, 
GRIEVANCES. 
Pepper-Sauce, Muſtard, Black Pep: 
per, Cayenne, &c. 

PUNISHMENTS, 
Wine, Brandy, Gin, Spirits, Bitters, 
Porter, &c. 
SUPERFLUITHES. 
Snuff, Tobacco, and Sugars. 

N. B. Any of the above Articles to 
be exchanged tor 
NECESSARIES, VIZ. 

French Crowns, Spaniſh Dollars, 
Piſtarcens, Cents, Mills, or Bank 

Bills. 


At 


Credit given for 
PAYMENTS, 
Thirty, Sixty, and Ninety, Seconds, 
or as long as a Man can hold his 
breath. | 
RUDIMENTS GRATIS, VIZ. 


Thoſe indebted for — Arguments 
Mult not be - Agitated, 
Nor think it a = _Greevancez 
If they ſhould meet - Puniſhment 
For calling for ſuch - Superfluztzes, 
And ſuppoling it not MNeceffary * 
To make immediate Payment. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER or JOHN CARFRAE Tues PAINTER. 


BE attention of the biographer 
has, in general, been directed 
to a narrative of the lives, and a deli. 
neation of the characters, of thoſe 
perſonages who had already become 
conſpicuous on the theatre of life, 
and whole talents and excrtions had 
exhibited the higheſt perfection at 
which they were deſtined to arrive. 
Seldom, unleſs in ſome auſpicious 
ſphere, has the memory of youthful 
genius, nipt inthe bud, been reſcued 
from oblivion, and decorated with 
thoic honours, which the reſpite of a 
few more years would have entitled 
it to claim as its right. In moſt in- 
ſtances it has been its unworthy fate, 
to periſh unpitied and unknown; and 
the darkneſs which during lite enve— 
loped it around, has enwrapped its 
grave with a double gloom. It 1s the 
object of this paper, to endeavour to 
fave from immediate and everlaſting 
torgettulneſs, the memory of abih. 
ties which, alas! were blaſted before 
they had gained their tull maturity; 
but which, had they been ſuffered to 
expand, would, there 1s no douht, 
have acquired a degree of profeſſion. 
al excellence and celebrity equal to 
that of any name in the modern an- 
nals of the arts. 

Mr. John Carfrae, painter of land- 
ſcape in water colours, was born in 
Hawick, in the ſouth of Scotland, 
in the year 1777. He had the mil- 
fortune to be a natural ſon; and, his 
father not reliding in this country 
during the younger period of our ar- 
tiſt's lite, he was entruſted to the 
care of his mother, who, being obli- 
ged to work daily to; her ſuſtenance, 
could not afford her ſon that educa- 
tion, and beſtow that care, which 
would have been ſo uſeful to him 
in the ſubſequent part of his life. 
He was indeed put to ſchool, and 
was taught to read and write tolera— 
bly well; but his proficiency was 
owing much more to the {uperior 
docility and acuteneſs which he na- 
turally poſſeſſed, than to the length 
of time allowed him to attend to 
theſe. branches of education, 

Cartrae, it is certain, began very 


early to diſplay his talent of imita— 
tion, and the future painter appeared 
in the rude dravghts and gaudy-co. 
loured pictures of the almoſt unlet. 
tered ſchool.boy, Theſe firſt at. 
tempts, which confiſted of repreſen. 
tations of ſuch objects as were fam! 
liar to the eye c the boy; ſuch as 
horſes, cows, dogs, cats, birds, 
buſhes, &c. were drawn upon the 
clean leaves and margins of his 
ichoolfellows? books, and entitled 
the young painter to a trifling re. 
ward, ſuited to the value and ſup. 
poſed beauty of theſe ornaments. 

A bout ten vears of our painter's 
life had now elapſed without anv re. 
markable circumitances, excepting 
his fond predilection for drawing 
his practice was inceſſant, and the 
progreſs which he diſplayed, from 
time to time, was obſervable even 
by the moſt undiſcerning judges. 
Repeated efforts, more accurate at- 
tention, abundance of praife, and 4 
few pence, ſtimulated the ambition, 
and conferred additional merit upon 
the ſketches, of the juvenile artiſt. 
The circle of his fame was extended 
beyond the limits of the ſchool-room ; 
his ingenuity and untutored #k11] be- 
came a topic of converſation among ft 
the inhabitants of the town, and 
were admired by the old, and envied 
by the young. Thele gratifications 
redoubled his ardour, and whenever 
the profpect of fame or emolument 
opened to his view, they were im— 
mediately realized by ſome che d 
dre of the day. 

Two or three years more were 
ſpent in a ſimilar manner with the 
preceding part of his life, He was 
now on the verge of entering into 
manhood, and mutt bethink himſelf 
of ſome ſettled method of procuring 
a future livelihood : his love of the 
fine arts was become ſtronger than 
even before: his taſte was beginning 
to grow refined; he poſſeſſed a delt- 
cate ear for muſic, a fine voice, «a 
handſome face, and delighted all who 
heard him ſing: he had a paſlton 
for finery, and whatever was ele. 
vant; with ſuch accompliſhments, 


and. 
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and ſuch deſires, it could ſcarcely be 
expected that the profeſſion of a com- 
mon tradeſman ſhould be agrecable 
to the feelings of our young amateur, 
who had often, perhaps in the mo- 
ments of ſanguine elevation, antici- 
pated higher ſubjects of employment, 
and a more brilliant deſtiny. But 
Carfrae's relations were unable to 
appretiate the talent he poſleſſed, 
and even if they had, it was not in 
their power to introduce him into 
any of the more reſpectable protel- 
fions for which his natural turn of 
mind fitted him. Thus ſituated, the 
landſcape painter would, in all pro- 
bab:lity, have ſat on a tailor's board 
during the reſt of his lite, had not 
ſome of his drawings fallen under the 
inſpection of a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, who perceived, in 
the rude ſketches, the embryo of 
{ſomething more excellent, and a ca- 
pacity for the art, which, with pro- 
per culture, might be enabled to pro- 
duce works worthy ot public appro- 
bation. This gentleman was Adam 
Ozgtivie, Eiq, of Hartwood-myres, 
who reſides at Branxholm, a few 
miles from the town of Hawick. He 
had the taſte and liberality to encou- 
rage young Cartrae in his attempts 
at deligning; and beſides turnifhing 
him with what aſſiſtance was necel- 
lary at the time, gave him letters of 
recommendation. to the Duke and 
Ducheſs of Buccleugh, and ſome 
other eminent characters. After ex- 
amining the qualifications ot Carfrae, 
they judged it moſt eligible that he 
ſhould be taught the art of engraving; 
and he was accordingly brought to 
Edinburgh, and placed as un appren- 
tice to Mr, 76 ra Bell, engraver 
to the Prince of Wales. Under the 
care of this celebrated maſter, Car— 
frae ſoon began to make a rapid pro- 
ficiency; and he continued at this 
profeſlion until Mr, Bell gave up bu- 
ſineſs, which took place about two 
years after the commencement of 
Carfrac's apprenticeſhip. 

The practice of engraving was of 
infinite uſe to Carfrae as a painter; 
and inſtead of the time which he 
ſpent in the former art Paving in- 
jured, by interrupting his ſtudy of 


the latter, it tended in the higheſt 
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degree, as it muſt in every individual, 
to favour his proficiency. Indeed it 
is nota fooliſh propoſition to ſuggeſt, 
that the preparatory ſtudy of a pain— 
ter ſhould be to learn to ergrive: a 
young man would acquire this art as 
ſoon as he would learn to draw and 
deſign; for engraving is only a dit. 
ferent method of drawing; beſides, 
the accuracy and atention the en. 
graver is obliged to exert, the length 
of time he is employed in a piece of 
work, and the variety of objects 
which come under his moſt minute 
inſpection and ſtudy, wonderfully 
tacilitate the important art of deſign- 
ing, by enabling the artiſt to take a 
true ſteady out-line, and by having 
the variety of contour and the pre- 
ciſe character of a great number of 
objects deeply infixed in his concep- 
tion, It was owing to this, I be- 
lieve, more than to his cloſe ſtudy of 
nature, that. Carfrae could deſign 
with ſuch eafe and accuracy, when 
ever he had occaſion, almoſt every 
object in nature, whether animated 
or inanimated. 

When Carfrac's engagement with 
Mr. Bell had been ditlolved, he was 
at liberty to purſue any mode of life 
to which his inclination led him, and 
he immediately reſumed the pencil. 
His former patrons were ſtill ready 
to favour and aſſiſt him; and he was 
now put as a pupil to Mr, Naeſmyth, 
that he might be properly inſtructed 
in the principles of painting, and 
have his taſte formed and regulated 
by ihe precepts and works of that 
elegant and accompliſhed maſter. — 
He continued here about nine tnonths, 
aud acquired the true met/od of work- 
ing up and giving a genuine and 
beautiful effect to repreſentations ot 
nature; a Med without the know- 
ledge of which, no talents, however 
great, can poſhbly produce any work 
that is excellent, 

After our artiſt had left Mr. Nac. 
ſmyth, he procured, through the re. 
commendationof his noble patroneſs, 
the Ducheſs of Buccleugh, ſome of 
the moſt eminent pupils tor tamily 
and rank in Edinburgh. Landſcape 
in water colours now became his par- 
ticular ſtudy, and his hours were 
employed partly in teaching, and 


partly 


— 
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partly in drawing fancy landſcapes 
fer ſale, 

Carfrae was now in the moſt eli. 
gible ſituation, and might have been 
ſucceſsful in life; countenanced by 
the great, becoming every day more 
known ad adinire as an artiſt, and 
procuring, by means of his pencil, a 
genteel competency, he bade fair to 
become, in the courſe of his life, cele- 
brated, rich, and happy. But a reſt— 
leſſneſs of ſpirit, which could be 
checked by no certain rules, and 
which prompted him to anticipate 
pleaſure in every ſcene but that 
which was preſent, ſoon prevented 
the ſucceſs which would infallibly 
have followed. He poſſeſſed, in com- 
mon with moſt men of genius, that 
unfortunate ſoreneſs of mind, which 
is moleſted by trifling grievances ; 
and that verſatility of temper which 
urges to new objectsafternovelty has 
ceaſed to charm, Carfrae was not 
long a teacher of drawing until the 
employment gave him diſguſt : he ac- 
eordingly retinquiſhed it, and by this 
means offended thoſe who wiſhed to 
befriend him, diminiſhed his income, 
and prevented his proſperity. It can- 
not be diſguiſed, too, that his moral 
conduct was not diſtinguiſhed by that 
regularity which is looked upon with 
plexſure by all, but efpecially by 
thoſe who have an intereſt in the 
welfare of the inflividual, 

One of the moſt conſpicuous fea. 
tures of Carfrae's: character, was: 
inattention to the future. The pre- 
ſent moment.only was his concern ; 
and the anxiety whether the morrow 
might prove favour2ble or unlucky 
never diſturbed the hilarity of the 
paſſing ſcene. This indifference to 
future contingencies made him diſre- 
gard money, the value of which he 
teſs underſtood, becauſe it coſt him 
but ſmall efforts to obtain. Thus the 
moiety of a week was ſometimes 
conſumed ina night; and though he 
might have been always eaſy in his 
pecuniary circumſtances, yet he was 
often extremely embarraſſed. 

A total contempt of every pru- 
dential maxim of economy, is often 
the boaſted attribute of genius. 
Though, indeed, there is little rea- 
ſon to boaſt of that which bids a de. 
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fiance to common ſenſe, and accumu- 
lates misfortunes upon the poſſeſſor; 
an inconſiderate ſally, upon occaſion, 
may indicate a generous frankneſs of 
temper, and be overlooked and for. 
given: but it muſt be confeſſed, that 
he who refuſes to profit by repeated 
inſtances of difficulty, which might 
have been avoided, betrays more the 
wantonneſs of folly than the diſcre- 
tion of judgment, and can ſcarcely 
expect pity for misfortunes which 
have been deliberately ſelf-acquired. 

It may be ſufficient to have ſaid 
this much concerning the foibles and 
follies of our painter, let us now pro- 
ceed in the narrative: He continued 
to paint in Edinburgh with various 
ſucceſs, during three or four years, 
after he had commenced on his own 
account; in this period he executed 
a great number of ſmall pieces in dit- 
ferent branches of the art, and in va- 
rious ſtyles. Each of them evinced 
a rich fancy, a fine taſte, and diſplay- 
ed the greateſt neatneſs and delicacy 
of finiſhing. Some of theſe ſold ra: 
pidly, others lingered upon hand too 
long to ſupply the exigencies of the 
artiſt; and whenever this was the 
caſe, he murmured, as was natural, 
at the want of liberal encouragement, 
and often purchaſed, with a picture 
of no ſmall value, a little precarious 
hoſpitality from a new acquaintance : 
by this means ſome of his beſt works, 
which were produced during the ef- 
ferverſcence of a recent friendſhip, 
were conſigned to thoſe who did not 
know their value, and are now either 
altogether loſt or neglected. 

Becoming diſguſted with Edin- 
burgh, he now went to Perthſhire, 
where, in the retirement of a country 
village, during nearly a year, he 
painted a great number of pictures, 
which abounded with the richeſt ſen. 
timent ; moſt of theſe are fortunately 
preſerved in private collections, with 
the care and admiration which their 
merit claims. 

Carfrae returned to Edinburgh in 
the winter of 1798-99, where he re- 
mained about twelve months; his 
pictures were now greatly improved, 
and thoſe which he painted during 
this period are 1n good hands, Ano. 
ther viſit to a different part of the 

country 
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ST. James's, Dec. 8, 1802. 

HIS day Monſieur Schimmel— 

penninck, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Miniſter Plenipotentiary from 
the Batavian Republic, had a private 
audience of his majeſty to deliver his 
credentials. 

Count Woronzo, the Ruſſtan Am- 
baſſador, and ſuite, landed at Dover 
on Monday, Dec. 10, about one 
o'clock. 

We learn from Paris, that Lord 
Whitworth was introduced to the 
Firſt Conſul, and preſented his let- 
ters of credence, on the sth. Mr. 
Merry, at the ſame time, preſented 
his letters of recall, and had his au- 
dience of leave. 

A ſplendid embaſſy has been {ent 
from the court of Perſia to Mar— 
quis Welletly. Hajee K heleel Khan, 
diſpatched on this important occa— 
lion, was at Bombay, in his way to 
Fort William, when the Solebay Cos 
tle left that preſidency, on the oth 
of ſune. His exceilency had arrived 
in the ſhip Governor Duncan, con- 
voyed by the Bombay frigate. —1 his 
embaſſy, for pomp and” brilliancy, 
has never been exceeded; and his 
train alone would furniſh ſplendour 

ufficient to ſupport a modern pan— 
tomime. 
the Bengal civil ſervice, atten: ded 
excellency as interpreter and m tes 
of the Aſiatic ceremonies, which are 
numerous enough to contufe even 
the moſt hnithe a of our Sir Clement 
Cottrells. 

The Queen of Sweden was deli— 
vered of a ſon and heir to the crown 
on the 2d of September. The mer- 
chants of Stockholm gave a grand 
ball to Prince William of Glouceiter 
on the 3d. 

The Gazette of Dec. 4, records 
his majeſty's grant of the dignities 
of Baron and Viſcount of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to the Right Hon. Henry Dun- 
das, and the heirs male of his body, 
lawfully begotten, by the titles of 
Baron of Dunira, in the county of 
Perth, and Viſcount Melville, of Mel- 
ville, in the county of Edinburgh, 

The king has been pleaſed © o 
grant the dignity of a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 


Mr. Edward Strachey, 5 


and Ireland to the following gentle. 
men, and the reſpective heirs male 
of their bodies e begotten, 
Viz. John Brathwaite, Eq. major- ge- 
neral of ns mie ſty's ge in the 
Eaſt-Indi. Thomas Ioollafton Wiate, 
ot 1 inford and Walling gv volts. in the 
counties of Nottingham and York, 
Eſq. with remainders wy nis brothers 
Taylor White and Charles Law- 
rence White, Eſqrs. and their ref- 
pective heirs male. Thomas 7 heopht- 
lus Metcal}e, of Chilton, in the county 
of Berks, Eſq. Calling Smith, of Had» 
ley, Middleſex, Ifſq. Wilam Cur- 
is, of Culland's Grove, Southgate, 
Middleſex, Eſq. one of the aldermen 
of the city of London. 
Peace, of Barntick, in the county 
of Clare, Eſq. 


While no inconſiderable degree of 
uncertainty prevails with reſpect to 
the new indemnities to be granted, 
by the inte rpolition of France to the 
Grand Duke of Tuſe any, a new ſub- 
ject of remonſtrance and complaint, 
on the part of Auſtria, appears to 
have arilen, by the annexation of the 
Duchies of Parma and Placentia to 
the territory of the F rench Repub. 
lic. It is even confidently ſtated, 
that the Imperial ambaſſador at Pa. 
ris has already made very ſerious re- 
preſentations to the Firit Conſul, on 
the annexation of the ſovereigntics 
in queſtion, From a reference to the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in the year 
1748, we find that they were com- 
prehended i in a principal condition of 
the peace then made, and it is unde. 
niable that the houte of Auſtria pol. 
ſelles an eventual intereit in them, 
eſtabliſhed and recognized in the 
cleareſt and mo {t CatiataCtory manner. 
Thearticlerelative to them declares, 
„% that the duchies of Parma, Pla. 
centia, and Guaſtalla, ſhall be ceded 
as a ſovereignty to the Infant Don 
Philip, and the heirs male of his bo- 
dy; but that in caſe he or his deſcen. 
dants ſhall ſucceed to the crown of 
Spain, or to that of the I wo Sicilies, 
or die without male iſſue, thoſe ter- 
ritories ſhall return to the preſent 
potieffors, the Empreſs Queen of 
Hungary, and the King of Sardinia, 


or their deſcendants:* Here thenisa 
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re verſionary right of ſovereignty to 
the very territories of which the Firſt 
Conſul has taken poſſeſſion, by vir- 
tue of a ceſſion made by a ſecret 
treaty with Spain. Auſtria contends, 
and certainly with the greateſt jul. 
tice, that the court of Madrid had 
no right whatever to make condi— 
tions, which ſhould preclude it from 
all ultimate claim. The eventual 
ſucceſſion of Auſtria to Parma and 
Placentra, ſecured by the faith of a 
ſolemn treaty, it certainly was not in 
the power of Spain to annul by any 
ſubſequent convention,- more parti- 
cularly as it was in contormity to all 
the conditions of the treaty, that 
Don Philip acquired the right and 
exerciſeof his ſovereignty over them. 
We are, however, far from thinking 
that the remonſtrances which may 
have been made upon this ſubject by 
the cabinet of Vienna, wil] be ſtrenu— 
ouſly and decidedly ſupported, yet 
ſome compenſations may be required 
and obtained, The Firſt Conſul may 
find it expedient to yield a little to 
the eſtabliſhed rules ot courts; and 
in the additional indemnities which 
are to be made, either the Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany, or the Emperor 
himſelf, may find {ome beneficial re. 
ſults, calculated to counterbaltance 
the claim ſo indiſputably veſted in 
Auſtria to the reveriionary pofleſſion 
vs Parma and Placentia, 

A report is current at Paris, that 
ould Spain content to cede Florida 
to France, the latter will agree that 
the duchies of Parma and Placenta 
thall be annexed to the kingdom of 
Etruria. It this propoſal be rejected 
dy the court of Madrid, it is men- 
tioned that they will be incorporated 
with the Italian Republic. 

The Empreſs of Germany was de. 
livered of a prince on the 9th, On 
the 8th he was baptized by the name 
of Francis Charles Joſeph, The 
Aichduke Charles was the ſponſor. 
He made her Haperial majetty a mag- 


nificent preſent of a _rule-tree, the 


leaves of which were gold, and the 
roſes of diamonds, 

The attention of the Anſtrian go- 
vernment, it is ſtated in letrers trom 
Vienna, is now directed to the com- 
merce of the Black Sea. Joſeph II. 


* 


ad obtained from the Porte the right 


of navigating the Danube to its 
mouth, in the Black Sea; but tha 
hordes of brigands which infeſt its 
banks, in the Turkiſh provinces, 
render the permiſſion unavailing, It 
is now propoſed to ſolicit the go- 
vernors of theſe provinces to eſta. 
bliſh military poſts along the rivers, 
and to levyatoll to pay the expence, 
Navigation will then be ſecure, and 
the commerce of Germany will de- 
rive incalculable advantages from it. 
The court of Vienna hopes to be able 
to obtain for Venice and Trieſte, the 
free navigation of the Black Sea by 
the Dardanelles, in the ſame manner 
as France, Ruſſia, and England. —It 
theſe objects could be effected, a va- 
luable commerce might be opened 
with the interior of the Auſtrian do— 
minions, highly advantageous to the 
latter, Perhaps it might be poſlible, 
in this manner, to obtain the wines 
and productions, in return for many 
of our manufactures, 

A letter from Conſtantinople con. 
firms the accounts of diſputes pre. 
vailing between the Britiſh and 
Turkiſh troops in Egypt. Thelet. 
ter alluded to ſtates, that on the 24th 
ot October, Lord Elgin, the Engliſh 
ambaflador, had a conference with 
the Turkiſh miniftry, in regard to 
the preſent ſtate of affairs in Egypt. 
he Britiſh troops are ſtill in poſlef. 
lion of Alexandria, and are buſily 
employed in ſtrengthening their po- 
ſition, It is much apprehended that 
it means are not ſoon found to ſettle 
the differences, they will be attended 
with ſerious conſequences. 

Letters from Gibraltar confirm, in 
a great meaſure, what we have more 
than once mentioned as likely, that 
our troops are to retain Malta for 
loine time at leaſt, Indeed freſh re- 
cruits have been ſent to the regi— 
ments in garriſon there, and ſome ot 
thoſe now in Egypt are to be ſta- 
tioned in that ifland. At Gibraltar 
it is firmly believed, that, had we 
quitted Nlalta, the French would 
have again polleſſed themſelves both 
of that place and Egypt, 

Ihe New York Gazette of the 2d 
ut, politively alerts, that Louiſiana 
Will Got be ceded to the French Re. 

ublic. 

Notwithſtanding the extreme com. 

plaiſance 
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tountry procured him new friends, 
ana occaſioned new views: he ob. 
tained an introduction to the Earl of 
Buchan, and Captain Erſkine, of 
Holmes; both admirers of the fine 
arts, and well able to appreciate the 
merit of our artiſt's works; the for- 
mer of whom, who has always been 
zealous to encourage and celebrate 
the merit of his countrymen, and in 
particular to befriend Scottiſh ar- 
tiſts, furniſhed Carfrac, when he re. 
turned to Edinburgh, with letters of 
introduction, which would have 
proved of great ſervice to him, had 
not his unfortunate peculiarities, and 
eſpecially a fooliſh reſolution which 
he had r2cently adopted, prevented 
their full effect. This was a with to 
enter into the army, and to exchange 
tae pencil, which he could handle 
with ſuch dexterity, for the ſword, 

The happineſs of a military life 
had for him ſuch charms, that all 
the advice of his friends, and the im- 
mediate proſpect of {ſucceſs and cele- 
brity in his profeſſion, were inſuffi— 
cient to overcome his reſolutions, 
Through the intereſt of a gentleman, 
who had lately honoured him with 
his favour, the painter obtained a 
lieutenancy in a regiment of militia, 
and haſtened with a young lady, 
whom he had lately married, to join 
his regiment, which was quartered in 
England. In a few months he re- 
tired from the army, and re-com- 


ON, 


Counſellor BoTHERUM's opening of the 
Caſe againſt JoHN-A-GULL for an 
Aſjault on JouN-A-GUDGEON. 


RISE with pleaſure, J aſſure ye, 
With tranſport to agcolt a jury 
Of your known conſcientious feeling, 
Candour, and honourable dealing, 
From“ Middleſex diſcreetly choſen, 
A worthy and an upright dozen. [afhde.] 
This action, gentlemen, is brought 
By Joun-a-Guoyceon for a %, 
The pleadings ſtate, ** that Joun-A-GuLL 
With envoy, wrath, and malice full, | 
With ſwords, knives, ſticks, ſtaves, fiſt, and blud- 
con, 
Beat bruird, and wounded, JOHN-A-GuD- 
SEO, 


menced his former profeſſion in the 
town of Sunderland, near Newcaſtle: 
here he was continuing to inake daily 
unprovement, and was faſt haſtening 
to the higheſt excellence in the art, 
when he was ſuddenly cut off in the 
midit of his career, by a fit of apo- 
3 He died on the 26th of Fe- 


ruary, 1801, and left a wife to la- 


ment his death, anda cMild two days 
old, unconſcious of its loſs, 

Carfrae attempted, and with near- 
ly equal ſucceſs, all the different 
branches of the art, except what is 
properly called hiſtory painting in 
oil, Landſcape in water colours be. 
came his forte, Next to this, gro- 
teſque rural groups he moſt delighted 
in, and he could repreſent a ſenti- 
mental incident, or deſcription, by 
the molt beautiful vignette that can 
pollibly be imagined : indeed his lit- 
tle pieces of this kind, which were 
vividly conceived and ſketchedat the 
moment, poſſeſſed a razvets and ſim- 
ple grace, which were not ſo conſpi- 
cuous in his more elaborate works. 
In this reſpect, as in ſome others, he 
reſembled Burns, the poet. —Care 
frac's fancy was always teeming with 
new ideas. It fermented for a while, 
amidſt the chaotic heap, and then, 
in{te1d of deſcribing them, with the 
pen of the poet, he embodied them 
with the peacil of the painter, “and 
gave to airy nothing a local habita- 
tion and a name,” 


N E WS, &c. 


Fast COUNT'S, FOR THAT, with divers 
J, 

To wit, twelve pots, ttuelve cups, troelug mugs, 

Of certain vulgar drink called toddy, 

Said Gull did ſluice ſaid Gudgeon's body; 

The sEHCOND CounT's, for other toddy, 

Caſt, flung, or kurdon Gudgeon's body; 

To wit, his go!d-laced hat and hair on, 

And clothes which he had then and there on; 

ſo wit, twelve jackets, twelve ſurtouts, 

Twelge pantaloons, twelve pair of boots, 

Iiuch did thereby much diſcempoſe 

Said Gudgeon's mouth, eyes, ears, and noſe, 

Back, belly, neck, thighs, feet, and toes, 

By which, and other wrongs unhtard of, 

His clothes were ſpoil'd and life — of." 

To all theſe counts the plea I find, 


Is Jon aſſault, and iſſue's join'd— 


* Midaleſes This being an election affray, the venue is ſuppoſed to have been changed u 


on the uſual affdau1t, for the ſakeof a more fair and impartlal trial before a Middleſex Tut. 
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Such, gentlemen, is word for word 
The ſtory told on this record.-— 
This fray was at a feaſt or revel, 

At Toadland., on the Bed ford level, 
Giv'n, as was uſyal at ele tions 


By Gupe tos to his fen-conne (tions; 
They'd had a meeting zt the Swan 

The eee 82 pol! b gun, 

And tirnce adi nd it to make merry 


With Mr. Cao! e ho tk: ps the Ferry, 
Now Gur 1, whoe!ways thruſts his 
Wherever Jon x-a-GuDG to 
To this ſame fealt without Tf} 
IUnaſk'd. it ſeems, had gain'd admifiion 
CGoot had jw it mim d an Oration, 


0 ſe, 
N zes, 


* * 
tien 


An Gup cer ON. with NO 5 2 Pproba ation, 
Was ſingiag an Et tion bailed, 

Pena'd by th? rigenious Dr. Mallard, 
(That orthodox and learned writer, 


Who bids fo fairly for e mitre;) 

Wh: I! 0 UI. L, V Fic heard :] his ſon: Lor! [ſonnet pf 
With Mr. GvocGron's comments o1 it, 
This Gun { whoſe very name denoted 
The charatter for whom he voted) 

Flour iſh'd his knuckles in deriſion, 

And, with much K romptnels ol deciſion, 
Regan to pummo! L and helabour 

Ihe ſhort ribs of his peaceful neighbour, 
But firſt with tweaks aſſuil'd his ne, 

And inter ſpers'd ſaid tweaxs with blows ; 
GuvGErox erflaind. aud Gull rocourte had 
To other tweak Ike twoak aforeſaid — 
-d knows, a milder gemler creature, 
Never was {cen in human nature, 
Than the forbegring and well-jud ging 


 ? 


D FECL and gr ntie Joun- axGuycton: 
And, genile men. there s no man's face is 


Better received at all your rac 

Wells, mou it hs, and water ar inkin places, 

Was alderman, and mayor elett ; 

Once had the honour to be prick'd 

For ſheriff, which important ſtation 

He rain'd Without ſolicitation, 

No doubt his lordſhip recognizes 

The coat he had on at allizes, 

A velveret. g-ntcel and neat, 

With tabby lin'd, and frogs comp! te, 

Made for Squire Gup& town's wedding ball, 

When firſt be dame to Webfoot-hall, 

An ancient {cat in th' z ſle of Ely, 

Where all the GuoG@EoNs live 

Which coat fo trimm'd, ſo frog'd, ſaid 
GU1 1. 

Did ſpoil, beſmear, and diſannul, 

With the moſt villainous H 

Of the molt vile of vile potations. 


For proof, we'll call GuL 1's worthy friend, 


Who keeps a {chool at Toadland's End, 


One Simon Trout, a pious Faſtor, 

And Dr. Tench, who ſpread the plaſter, 
And Farmer Chubb, an honeſt Yeoman, 
Who ſpeaks the truth, and cares for no man, 
But above all, to prove our caſe, 


We'll ſhew you Mr. CDG EOx's face, 


. 


genteelly.— 


Where ev'ry injur'd feature pleads 
'Gainft Jonn-a-GvuLL's atrocious deeds ; 
What facts, what ſpecies of excuſe, 

My Brother Box Un will produce, 
What caſe he'll make, and how maintain 
His Plea of ſon aſſault demeſne, 

Wiſe as he looks, you nan y rely on't, 

He knows no more than his own client; 


"Its for you, gentlemen, to ſay 
What damage Jorx-a-Gurir ſhall pay; 
Tis in your wiſdom, gentiemen, to pull 


So wide the purſe-ſtrings of this fatticns 
GuLi 1, 

That he no more may triumph and parade 

The ſtreets of Cambridge in a blue cockade, 

Singing the praiſes of a Britiſh j jury 

From the Piz-market to the Petty- Cury: 

But back to Toad/and as he bends his way, 

Whore behoids him to his friend may ſay, 

Mark, how the Jury have rever'd ih e Laws, 

Giv'n the juſt Judgment in the Guy tor 
REN 


: 


* 471 ww 
Taughi the proud Gur to ſing an humbjer 
itrain, 


And lent him waddling to his bogs again. 


THE LUNATIC LOVERS, 


PAIR of lovers, doom'd to patt, 
The ſwain being bound to foreig 
ſation, 
Ben d, for comfort of their heart, 
Vo pay the Moon en adoration. 


Each night at twelve, bright Luna's orb 
Was to remind them of a lover; 

Love then ſhould ev'ry ſenſe abſarb, 
Until the dread campaign was over. 


Three years abroad the youth employ'd, 
Fighting. like hero, for his nation; 
The interim the maid enjoy'd 
As luited beſt her inclination. 


Return'd at length, he found his laſs 
Unto another lover married ; 
© This ne'er,” quoth ſhe, ** had come ty 
aſs, 
Had you at home, to pleaſe me, tarricd. 


My viitts to th* znconfant moon, 
In mem'ry of my abſent {wain, 
A fickle ;over pictur'd ſoon, 
Whoſe paſſion was upon the wane.” 


"Tis well,” ſaid he, © J thus eſcape, 

"Wha oft the huſband's brow adorns, 
For Luna's creſcent, from its ſhape, 

Always reminded me of horns,” 


GCRAMMAR-SCHOOL EPIGRAM. 


OW with longs and with ſhorts all our 
heads are ſe full, 
III tell you an Engliſh grammatical bull: 
Compare the word fort, and you'll find 1; 
confeſs'd, 
That /horter is longer, and ſhorteſt longeſt. 
Te 


ſeribe. The following liſt of the 
crew 15 taken from one of the furvi. 
vors: — Soldiers 320, officers 42, ſea— 
men 61, women 22, children, paſ- 
ſengers 20, in all 472; of whom, la- 
mentable to relate, only eighteen 
were ſaved, and the greateit part of 
them dreadfully maimed and bruiſed. 
Not an officer was ſaved. 

The Spaniſh frigate Juno, of 24 
guns, having on-board one hundred 
thouſand dollars, was loſt on her paſ. 
ſage from Porto Rico to Cadiz. On 


the 24th of October, the Favourite 


1 


ſchooner, Pourland, from Madeira 
tor Boſton, fell in with the Juno, in 
lat. 36. 40. long. 67. 16, Her cap- 
tain, Don Juan Ignacio Boſtillos, in- 
formed Vir. Pourland that ſhe was in 

reat diſtreſs, and that the water 
gained fo faſt, that their utmoſt exer- 
tions were neceſſary to keep her free: 


he, at the ſame time, requeſted that 


the Favourite would continue in 
company until he could make land, 
and receive on-board three officers 
and four marines, Nothing occurred 
till the 2$th, when it blew a heavy 
gale from the N. W. Mr, P. ob- 
{erved ſignals for abandoning the fri— 
gate, and ſor the Favourite to run 
as near as poſlible under her lee. 
The Spaniards ſecmed in the utmoſt 
confuſion. At nine o' clock in the 
morning the maimmaſt went over 
her ſide, and her fore-maſt fell alter- 
nately from ſide to ſide. Every et. 
fort was made by the Favourite to 
afford her aſſiſtance, but in vain. A 
heavy fog enſued, and continued halt 
an hour: when it cleared away, the 
frigate was no longer to be ſcen. 
There were four hundred and thir- 
teen perſons, including women and 
children, on-board, all of whom pe. 
riſhed. 

Life Boat at Whitby, - On Monday, 
Nov. 22, at eleven o'clock, A. M. 
nearly at low water, the wind blow- 
ing ſtrong at E. N. E. with a heavy 
ſea, the loop Edinburgh, Joſeph 
Poole, maſter, coal-loaded from Sun- 
derland, attempting to enter the har. 
bour at Whitby, grounded (as was 
expected) a conkderable diſtance 
trom the pier head. A cobble which 
had, with ſome difficulty, got over 
the bar, for the purpole of giving al. 
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ſiſtance, being ſtruck by a heavy ſea, 
was inſtantly upſet, and the people, 
three in number, immerſed in the wa. 
ter, Being good ſwimmers, they 
gained the ſhore, nearly exhauſted by 
their exertions, and were conducted 
up the beach by ſome ſailors, who, 
at the hazard of their lives had ven. 
tured among the breakers to receive 
them. While the cobble-men were 
ſtruggling with the billows, which 
frequently overwhelmed and hid 
them a conſiderable time [rom view, 
the life-boat was brought down and 
launched into the water, when ſome 
talors, with the greateſt alacrity, 
forced her through the heavy ſurf, 
and, though too late to render aſſiſt- 
ance to the men in the ſea, proceeded 
to the veſſel, took out the crew, and 
brought them in ſafety to the ſhore, 
It may be confident]y aſſerted, that 
the people on-board the veſſel owed 
the preſervation of their lives to the 
life-boat, ſince the accident of the 
cobble being upſet, as above ſtated, 
would have deterred any other from 
making a {imilar attempt; the tide 
did not ebb out ſufficrently to admit 
of the men getting on ſhore at low 
water, and in the courle of the flood 
the veile] was entirely broken up. 
The captain's reaſon for attempting 
to enter the harbour at ſuch an im- 
proper time of the tide was, that the 
veſſel had tuftained much damage in 
crofling the bar, when coming out of 
harbour, and was fo 
leaky as to render it unſafe to keep 
the ſea.any longer. 


Dr aTas.—Prince Joſeph Bene- 
dict Maria Claudus of Savoy, bro. 
ther of the King of Sardinia, died 
ſuddenly at Safari, on the morning 
of October 29. This prince was 
thirty-four years and four months 
old. 

At Polignac, on his way to Aix, in 
the cQ-devant Savoy, the Baron de 
Stael, formerly ambaſſador from Swe. 
den to the court of France, and ſon- 
in-law of M. Neckar. 

At his houſe in Dover-ſtreet, Ed. 
ward Huſſey Montagu, Earl of Beau- 
lieu. His lordihip was in illhealth 
for ſeveral years previous to his de- 
ceaſe; and his death was owing " 

ting 
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the decay of nature, he being in his 
eighty-ſecond year. By his lord ſhip's 
death, a princely fortune goes by 
will to diſtant relations, &c. 

At his palace, in the city of Here- 
ford, in the 85th year of his age, the 
Right Rev. John Butler, D. D. bi. 
ſhop of that dioceſe. His lordſhip 
was advanced to the ſee of Oxford, 
in April 1777, on the tranſlation of 
Dr. Lowth to London, and was pro- 
moted to the biſhopric of Hereford, 
in Jan. 1788, on the demiſe of biſhop 
Harley; and has fince continued to 
reſide there, practiſing thoſe truly 
charitable and chriſtian virtues 
which he ſo ably inculcated in his 
pious diſcourſes. His lordſhip was 
twice married, but has left no iſſue. 
He was the 91ſt biſhop of the dio. 
ceſe. 

At his houſe, on Montagne Pa. 
rade, Kingſdown, Briſtol, in a very 
advanced age, Mr. Robert Hutchins, 
formerly commander of a ſhip, from 
Briſtol, in the Weſt-India trade. He 
had walked upon the parade, in the 
front of his houſe, a very ſhort time 
before his death, from whence he 
retired to dinner, apparently in as 
good health as he had been for ſome 
time paſt; but the ſervant not being 
called to remove the table-cloth, as 
uſual, went into the parlour, and 
found him lifeleſs in his chair. 

At his houſe at Acton, in the Soth 
year of his age, Samuel Wegg, Eſq. 
ſenior bencher of Gray's Inn, 

Lately, at his ſeat at Frefeiler in 
Angleſea, Charles Evans, Eſq. re- 
markable for hoſpitality, and a good- 
neſs of diſpoſition, And, two days 

receding his father's death, the 
Rev. John Evans, his youngelt fon. 
They were both interred, at the 
ſame time, in the ſame grave, 

In Wales, where he lately went 
for the recovery of his health, the 
Rev. T. Smith, M. A. Vicar of St. 
Ives, in Huntingdonſhire; and, on 
the ſame day, at the vicarage houſe, 
St. Ives, Mrs. Smith, his wife. 
family of eight children 1s thus un- 
fortunately deprived of both their 
arents in one day. 

In the 68th year of his age, after 
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an illneſs of ſix months, Mr. Sewell, 
bookſeller, of Cornhill. Mr. Moſes 
William Staples, late a banker, in 
Cornhill. 

A perſon lately arrived from Bo. 
tany Bay, mentions that the well 
known Barrington died there, a ſhort 
time before he left that place, in a 
ſtate of inſanity. 

In Bloomſbury-place, in the 6oth 
year of his age, Thomas Cadell, Eſq. 
Alderman of the Ward of Walbrook; 
a gentleman moſt truly endeared to 
a very extenſive circle of friends, who 
will long and deeply feel his loſs. 

At Harwich, John Robinſon, Eſq. 
in the 76th year of his age, He was 
nearly the oldeſt member of the 
Houſe of Commons. His active ta- 
lents recommended him to Lord 
North, as a proper perſon to fill the 
arduous and important office of Se. 
cretary to the Treaſury, which he 
continued to hold till the termina- 
tion of that adminiſtration, when he 
retired with a penſion of 1000], per 
annum. In 1788 he was appointed 
by the late miniſter, Mr. Pitt, to the 
iucrative office of ſurveyor general 
of his majeſty's woods and foreſts, 
which he held till his death. When 
a young man, he married Mifs 
Crowe, of Barbadoes, by whom he 
had one child, a daughter, who was 
married to the Earl of Abergavenny, 
and died fix years before her father, 
leaving fix children, to whom, and 
their noble father, Mr. Robinſon has 
bequeathed the bulk of his property. 


General Bill of Chriſtenings and Burials, 
from Dec. 15, 1801, to Dec. 14, 1802. 

Chriſtened in the 97 pariſhes 
within the walls, 1189; buried 1305. 
Chriftened in the 17 pariſhes with. 
out the walls, 4716; buried 4219. 
Chriſtened in the 23 out pariſhes in 
Middleſex and Surry, 9329; buried 
$878, Chriſtened in the 10 pariſhes 
in the city and liberties of Weſtminſ- 
ter, 4684; buried 4977. 


; Males 10564} In all 
Chriſtened 5 Females 92850 19918. 
. Males 9849} In all 
Buried Females 4941 19379. 


Increaſed in the burials this year, 3. 
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plaiſance lately ſhewn by the Dey 
of Algiers to the will of the Firſt 
Conſul, he now aſſumes a bold and 
haughty tone, and refuſes, at the in- 
terceſſion of the French agent, to mi- 
tigate the cruel hardſhips endured 
by the officers of a Portugueſe fri- 
gate, which had been captured by 
the corſairs of the regency, 


We have at length ſome more cir— 
cumſtantial details of the effects of 
the earthquake at Conſtantinople 
than-thoſe which had been previ- 
ouſly tranſmitted from Germany. 
We learn with ſincere pleaſure, that 
though the ſhocks, which took place 
there on the 26th of October, laſted 
for nearly half an kour, the loſs oc- 
caſioned by them has been greatly 
exaggerated The damage has been 
chiefly confined to the ſuburbs of 
Galata, and the neighbourhood of 
the ſeraglio, in which {everal houſes 
and moſques were deſtroyed. 'I he 
former were, however, but {lightly 
conſtructed, and the latter were cdi- 
fices inferior in magnitude to the ge- 
nerality of our churches. In the city 
itſelf, where the great maſs of popu- 
lation reſided, no damage has been 
done. The panic excited by the 
ſhocks appears to have been very 
great, and the Grand Signior, with a 
vaſt crowd of the trembling inhabi- 
tants, took refuge in the ſpacious 
moſque of Saint Sophia. The earth- 
quake extended it{cli from Walla- 
Chia, where it was firſt felt, and did the 
moſt confiderable damage through 
Servia, Boſnia, and all the Ottoman 
provinces in that quarter, to the 
thore of the Black Sea. 

Twelve days after, a ſecond earth- 
guake was felt at Algiers, and the 
1ercuſſions were ſo violent and alarm- 
ing, that the people, dreading they 
might be buried under the ruins of 
the city, fled in all directions tor 
ſafety to the open fields. The ſmall 
village of Belide, about twenty miles 
from Algiers, was deſtroyed, with all 
its inhabitants. 

This earthquake extended as far 
as Ruſſia, and was felt both at Mol- 
cow and Peterſburg, On the ſame 
day, and at the ſame hour, that the 
earthquake at Moſcow happened, 
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and that ſeveral perſons felt a flight 
ſhock at Peterſburg alſo, there was a 
ſevere ſhock at Kiew, viz. Oct. 26, 
at two in the afternoon. In the ſpace 
of three minutes (fo long did it laſt), 
ſix ſhocks ſucceeded each other at 
ſenſible intervals, coming in a direc. 
tion from the ſouth-weſt. Stone 
buildings were violently ſhaken, and 
a lofty ſtone ſteeple in particular was 
in ſuch a violent motion, that it 
could be ſeen to totter backwards 
and forwards, and was every inſtant 
expected to fall. The table-clocks 
ſtopped, and the town bells began to 
ring of themſelves. The ſky was 
without a Cloud, and not a breath of 
alr ſtirring. The barometer was at 
its ufdal height, and Reaumur's 
thermometer ſtood at 16 deg. This 
is the third earthquake felt at Kiew 
within theſe twelve years, viz, 1790, 
1793, 1802. From 1730 to 1790, none 
had been felt: that of 1730 was fo 
violent that ſtone-buildings were 
thrown down. 

Some of the German papers men- 
tion a ſevere earthquake to have Leen 
lately experienced in the ifland of 
Scio, Which threw down the Greek 
church and deſtroyed a hundred and 
eighteen dwellings, whereby up- 
wards of forty lives were loſt, But 
as no period is ſtated as to when this 
convulſion took place, it is to be 
hoped the account is unfounded. 

1he following letter his been re. 
ceived from Cnmana, South Ame. 
rica, dated Augult 16,—*< Yeſterday 
we experienced here a violent ſhack 
Ot an earthquake, Ihe whole coun- 
try was agitated, as well as the ſea, 
ſo that the inhabitants fled from their 
houſes in terror, and ran out into the 
open fields, where they fell down on 
their Knees to implore in this caſe 
of general need the protection of 
Heaven. The bed of the river Oro- 
noko roſe to ſuch a prodigious 
height, that a flat boat which was 
lying on it was tolled with ſuch vio— 
lence as to break the rudder entirely 
to pieces. On the whole right ſide 


of the river new land has appeared, 
while in another place a piece of land 
forty feet in breadth, formerly cul. 
tivated, has been changed into a pool 
Several houſes have been 


deſtroyed 


of water. 
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deſtroyed ard trees torn up by the 
root. At twelve o'clock a ſecond 
ſhock was felt more violent than the 
firſt, by which the houſes ſtill left 
ſtanding Mere ſhaking like a ſhip 
during a ſtorm, ſo that the people 
every moment expected that the 
earth would open and ſwallow them 
up. At eight jn the evening a third 
ſhock was felt ; but the laſt was not 
ſo violent as the firſt two, and little 
damage was done, The devaſtation 
however 1s general, and few houſes 
have eſcaped without ſome da- 
mage.“ 


Captain Willliam Codlin, con- 
victed on the 265th of October laſt, 
of ſinking the /.dventure brig to de- 
fraud the underwriters, was hung at 
F xecution-dock, Wapping, on the 
27th of November. —On leaving the 
prilon to get into a mourning cart, 
which was to convey him to the 
place of execution, he returned his 
acknowledgments to Mr. Nirby, for 
his many kind attentions and indul— 
gences to him ſince his condemna— 
tion. During the whole of the time 
the proceſſion was palling from New. 
gate to Kxecution-dock (accompa- 
nied by the ſheriffs in their carriages, 
and attended with the uſual officers), 
the deportment of Mr. Codling was 
ſerene, and he walked from the cart 
to the platform with an air of {olemn 
compoſure; a tew minutes were pal- 
ſed between him and Dr. Ford in 
converſation; inthe courſe of which 
he again repeated, that he forgave 
his aſſociates; he confeiied the juſ- 
tice of his ſentence. Some time was 
then occupied in prayer, when he 
was launched into eternity. The 
body, atter hanging the uſual time, 
was taken away in a boat, and car— 
ried to a houſe in the Old Batley. 
Mr. Codling was about 37 years of 
age, a healthy good-looking man. 
The judges have not yet delivered 
their opinion upon the plea of Eat- 
terby and M*Farlane, w ho were con- 
victed at the ſame time. 

At the laſt Old Bailey ſeſſions, be. 
fore the Middleſex jury broke up, 
the following priſoners were called 
to the bar, and the charge- of high 
treaſon againſt them read over—E, 
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M. Deſpard, Samuel Smith, Thomas 
Broughton, Arthur Graham, john 
MNamara, James Sedgewick Wrat— 
ten, Charles Pendrill, and William 
Lander. Mr. Knowles, as counſel 
in behalf of the crown, moved that 
they be remanded till the next ſel. 
ſons, they having been only com- 
mitted the firſt or ſecond day of the 
ſeſſions, and his majeſty's attorney- 
general not having had time to pre- 
ter bills of inditment againſt them. 
The priſoners ſaid nothing, but an- 
ſwered to their names as they were 
ſeverally called over. Colonel Deſ- 
pard appeared in a brown great coat, 
with ſhort hair, 

A great number of perſons, charg- 
ed with ſeditions offences in the 
counties of Waterford and Tippe 
rary, are about to be tried by a ſpe. 
cial commiſſion, at which Mr. Jut- 
tice Downes 1s to preſide, 

At a ſpecial ſeſſions lately holder; 
in Halifax, a cauſe was tried between 
a clergyman and the keeper of a toll. 
gate, wherein it was determined by 
the fitting magiſtrates—** That a 
clergyman, going on duty, is every 
where exempt from the payment ot 
toll.“ 

A man convicted of keeping a 
g1ming-houſe, at Charlotteville, in 
Virginia, has been ſentenced, as a 
vagrant, to be fold to the overſeers of 
tlie poor for one month. 


SHIPWRECKS,—On the 21ſt of 
November, the Dutch Indiaman, 
Vrykeid paſſed Dover Roads in dil- 
treſs, having loſt her mainmaſt; ſhe 
made ſignals for aſſiſtance; but the 
pilot boat which put off never reach- 
ed her, as it came on dreadfully thick 
and tempeſtuous, fo that ſhe was 
ſoon loſt ſight of. In this helpleſs 
ſituation, the crew were unable to 
keep her oft the land, and about one 
in the morning ſhe drove on ſhore 
upon Dymchurch Wall, about three 
miles to the weſtward of Hythe, and 
went to pieces, ſhe being an old cra- 
2y ſhip, almoſt immediately. The 
ſcene, at the moment ſhe went to 
pieces, we learn from a gentleman, 
who was one of about thirty people 
then upon the ſhore, was agonizing 
beyond the power of words to de- 
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RINCE Rupert and Prince Mau- 

rice commanded the right wing 
- of the royal army, Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale the left, and the king the 
main, body ; the Earl of Lindſey and 
Jacob lord Aſtley the right-hand re- 
ſerve, and the Lord Bard and Sir 
George Liſle the left reſerve.—The 
right wing of the parliament's army 
was led by Lieutenant-general Crom- 
well; the left by Colonel Ireton, the 
main body by General Fairfax and 
Major-general Skippon, who fought 
ſtoutly; though ſorely wounded in 
the beginning of the fight; and the 
reſerves were brought up by Rainſ- 
borough, Hammond, and Pride, — 
The place of action was a large fal- 
low-field, on the north-weſt ſide of 
Naſeby, above a mile broad, which 
ſpace of ground was wholly taken 
up by the two armies, . 

All things being thus diſpoſed, at 
ten in the morning the battle began 
with more than civil rage; the roy- 
aliſts' word being, “ God and Queen 
Mary,” and the others, © God with 
us.“ Prince Rupert gave the firſt 
charge, and engaged the parliament's 
left wing with great reſolution. Ire. 
ton made a gallant reſiſtance, but 
was forced at laſt to give ground, his 
horſe being ſhot under him, and him- 
ſelf run through the thigh with a 
pike, and into the face with a hal- 
bert, and taken priſoner, till upon 
the turn of the battle he regained 
his liberty. The prince chaſed the 
enemy almoſt to Naſeby town, and in 
his return ſůmmoned the train, and 
viſited the carriages, where was good 
plunder; but here, as in the battle 
of Marſton-moor, his long ſtay ſo far 
from the main body was no ſmall 
prejudice to the King's army: for 


Cromwell in the mean time charged 


furiouſly on the king's left wing, and 


that with good ſucceſs, forcing them 


from the body, and, proſecuting the 
advantage, quite broke them, and 
their reſerve: after which, joining 
with Fairfax, he charged the king's 
foot, who had beaten the parlia- 
ment's and got poſſeſſion of their ord- 
nance, and thought themſelves ſure 
Vol, X. No. 136. | 
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of victory; but being now in confu- 


ſion, and having no horſe to ſupport 


them, they were eaſily overborne by 
Fairfax and Cromwell. 

By this time the king was joined 
by Prince Rupert, returned from his 
fatal ſucceſs; but the horſe could 
never be brought to rally again in 
order, or to charge the enemy: up- 
on which, Lord Clarendon ſays 
„(That this difference was obſerve 
all along in the diſcipline of the 
king's troops, and of thoſe under 
Fairfax and Cromwell (it having 
never been remarkable under Eſſex 
or Waller, but only under them), 
that though the King's. troops pre. 
vailed in the charge, and routed 
thoſe they charged, they ſeldom ral. 
lied again in order, nor could be 
brought to make a ſecond charge a. 
gain the ſame day; which was the 


reaſon that they had not an entire 
victory at . Edge-hill: whereas the 


troops under Fairfax and Cromwell, 
if they prevailed, or though they 
were beaten and routed, preſently 
rallied again, and ſtood in good order, 
till they received further directions.“ 
In fine, with all that the king and 


prince could do, they could not rally: 


their broken troops, which ſtood in 
ſufficient numbers upon the place; 
ſo that they were forced at laſt-to 
quit the field, leaving a complete 
victory to the parliament's party, 
who purſued them within two miles 
of Leiceſter; and the King, finding 
the purſuit ſo hot, fled from thence 
to Aſhby-de-la-Zouch, and then to 
Litchfield, and fo for a ſafer retreat 
into Wales. | 
The king's loſs in this battle wag 
irreparable; for, beſides that there 


were ſlain above a hundred and fifty 


officers and gentlemen of -quality, 
moſt of his foot were taken priſoners, 


with all his cannon and baggage, 
eight thouſand arms, and other rieh 


booty; among which was alſo his 
majeſty's own cabinet, where were 
degoſited his moſt ſecret papers, and 
letters between him and his queen, 


which ſhewed how contrary his coun. 


ſels with her mu to thoſe he de. 
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clared to the kingdom; for in one of 
them he declares his intention, “ to 
make peace with the Iriſh, and to 
have forty thouſand of them over 


into England to proſecute the war 


here;” and in another he complains, 
© That he could not prevail with his 
mongrel parliament at Oxford to 
vote that the two houſes at Weſt. 
minſter were not a lawful parlia- 
ment;” ſo little thanks, as one ob. 
ſerves who was no ennmy to his ma- 
Jeſty, had theſe noble lords and gen. 
tlemen, for expoſing their lives and 
fortunes in defence of the king in his 
adverſity ; what then might they ex- 
pect if he ſhould prevail by con- 
queſt? In thoſe letters alſo, he tells 
the queen, “ That he would not 
make a peace with the rebels Tthe 
parliament] without her approba— 
tion, nor go one jot from the paper. 
ſhe ſent him: that in the treaty at 
Uxbridge, he did not poſitively own 
the parliament, it being otherwiſe to 
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be conſtrued, though they were ſo 
ſimple as not to find it out; and that 
it was recorded in the notes of the 
king's council, that he did not ac- 
knowledge them a parliament.”” 
Theſe and many other papers rela« 
ting to the public, were printed with 
obſervations, and kept upon record, 
by order of the two houſes, who alſo 
made a public declaration of them, 
ſhewing what the nobility and gen- 
try, who followed the king, were to. 
expect, 

The battle of Nafeby was truly a 
deciding battle; for from this period 
the King's affairs became deſperate, 
and his whole party began.to moul. 
der away, and moiſt ſenſibly to de. 
cline every where, The paxlia- 
ment's army had no ſooner gained 
this wonderful advantage, but like 
a torrent they foon overflowed the 


whole kingdom, bearing down all 


before them. See the Wars of Eng. 
land annexed, vol. ili. p. 14, &C. 
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Y laſt paper was cliefly parlia- 
mentary, While that paper 
was in the prefs, the untted parlia- 
ment ſeparated without a divgſion. 
With regard to the new oppoſition, 
the following obſervations, which 
are from the pen of Mr. Addiſon, 
are, perhaps, as applicable at the 
preſent moment, as at the period 
when they were written: —“ Public 
miniſters would do well to conſider 
that the principal authors of ſuch 
reproaches as are caſt upon them, are 
thoſe who have a mind to get their 
laces; and as for a cenſure ariſing 
rom this motive, it is in their power 
to eſcape it when they pleaſe, and 
turn it upon their competitors. Mal. 
contents of an inferior character are 
actuated by the ſame principle; for 
ſo long as there are employ ments of 
all ſizes, there will be murmurers of 
all degrees. I have heard of a coun. 
try gentleman, who madea yery long 
and melancholy complaint to the late 
Puke of Buckingham, when he was 
in great power at court, of ſeveral 
iblic grievances, The duke, after 
Loving iven him a patient hearing, 
* My dear friend,“ ſays be, “ this is 


- 


but too true; but I have thought of 
an expedient which will ſet all the 
things right, and that very ſoon.” 
His country friend aſked him whas 
it was? “ You muſt know,” ſays 
the duke, “there is a place of $00L 
a- yeur fallen this very morning, which, 
I intend to put you in poſſeſſion of,” 
The gentleman thanked his grace, 
went away ſatisfied, and thought the 
nation the happieſt under heaven, during 
the whole miniſtry,” 

It is well known how much the 
Scotch were abuſed, chiefly perhaps 


on account of their being in power, 


in the earlier part of his preſent ma- 


jeſty's reign. —One. evening, ſome 


years ago, the American general L— 
was in company with a mixed num. 
ber of gentlemen, and among others 
fome Scotch, at the royal hotel, 
When, after ſupper, the wine was. 
ſerved up, General L— arofe and 
addreſſed the company in the follow. 
ing words: „Gentlemen, I muſt in- 
form you, that when I get a little 
groggiſh I have an abſurd cuftom of 
railing againſt the Scotch; I hope na 
gentleman in company will take it 
amiſs,” With this he {at down. Ina 

Week moment 
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moment up ftarts Major T—, a 
Scotch officer, and without eyeing 
the general, or ſeeming in the leaſt 
Uiſpleaſed, « Gentlemen (ſays the 
major), when I am a little groggiſh, 
and hear any perſon railing againſt 
the Scotch, I have an abſurd cuſtom 
of kicking him out of the company ; 
I hope no gentleman will take it a- 
miſs.“ —I[t is ſuperfluous to add, 
that that night he had no-«occaſion to 
exert his talents. 

The following curious corre ſpond- 
ence has taken place between Paſſ- 
wan Oglou and Ali pacha of Janina. 
The latter pacha wrote the follow. 
ing letter to Paſſwan Oglou:— “ AL 
though you have already beaten 
three powerful pachas, I adviſe you 
not to come too near the province of 
Romelia; if you do, I will give yo 
2 reception that perhaps you little 
expect.“ 

To which Oglou replied:—““ I 
learn with pleaſure that you have 
attained the high dignity of pacha: 
I preſent you my compliments on the 
occaſion, and deſire your friendſhip. 
In the mean time 1 remain Paſſwan 
Oglou; and if your ill fortune ſhould 
lead yon to march againſt me, or to 
Violate my territory, I ſhall not only 
defend it, but I will hew you, on 
your own ground, who I am, and 
what power I am poſſeſſed of ” 

The Iriſh chieftains, about ſix hun- 
dred years ago, expreſſed thoſe things 
better: for the following laconic cor. 
re ſpondence between their angry 

rinces is worded in Iriſh hiſtory: 
2 me my tribute, or / you don't— 
O'NEILL, 
ANSWER, 
J owe you no tribute, or / I did 
O'ConvwoR, 

Tt was cuſtomary with Marſhal 
Baſſompierre, when any of his ſol- 
diers were brought before him for 
heinous offences, to ſay to them, 
By G—, brother, you or I ſhall 
certainly be hanged!” which was a 
ſufficient denunciation of their fate, 
A ſpy being difcovered in his camp 
was addreſſed in this language; and 
next day, as the provoſt was carrying 
the wretch to the gallows, he pretted 
earneſtly to ſpeak with the marſhal, 
alleging that he. had tome what of im- 


portanee to communicate. The mar- 
ſhal, being made acquainted with his 
requeſt, exclaimed in his rough and 
haſty manner, „It is the way of all 
theſe raſcals; when ordered for exe- 
cution, they pretend ſome frivolous 
ſtory merely to reprieve themfelyes 
for a few moments; however, bring 
the dog hither.” Being introduced, 
the marſhal aſked him what he had 
to ſay? „ Why, my lord,” ſaid the 
culprit, © when I firſt had the honour 
of your converſation, you were 0647. 
ging enough to ſay, that either you or 4 
Nhonld be hanged ; now I come to know 
whether it is your pleaſure to be ſo? 
becauſe if you won't, I muſt, that's all.“ 
The marſhal was ſo much pleaſed 
with this addreſs, that he pardoned 
him. 

When the brave Admiral Kem- 
penfelt, unhappily loſt in the Royal 
George, was coming into Portſmouth 
to have his hip paid off, a ſailor eyed 
a gold laced yelvet waiſtcoat, which 
his commander wore, with great ear- 
neſtneſs, and, in his beſt ſea fathion, 
begged to know who made it. The 
admiral, perceiving his dritt, gave 
him the neceffary information, and 
Jack went on ſhore. He forthwith 
applied to the admiral's tailor, Who, 
knowing the humour of his cultom- 


ers, went with him to buy maternmls, - 


and at laſt aſked what he would have 


the back made of? Made of,” ſaĩd 


Jack, „the ſame as the front to be 
ſure.* The tailor remonſtrated, but 
in vain; ſo the waiſtcoat was made, 
and put on with an old greaſy jacket 
over it, One day, in the High-itreet 

the admiral met his man in this cd 
rious dreſs, which occaſioned him to 
laugh heartily; and this merry fit 
was not a little increaſed, when ſack 
coming up to him, lifted the hind 
part of his jacket, and ſhewed hig 
gold laced back, and exclaimed, 
«© D—n me, old boy, no falle co. 
lours: ſtem and ſtern alike by G-d!?? 

A truce with ie tor the preſent, 
and a few words upon makers gf zeſts, 
ar modern punſters. 

In this claſs, Philip carl of Chef- 
terſield has long held a very high 
rank; and to him every jeu dHe/prit of 
doubtful origin, was almoſt invart 
ably aſſigned. He was too polite a 

RA courtier 
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courtier to reject the ofſerings, and 
the original proprietors of his bor- 
rowed plumes. bcing now no more, 
he retains them, from having heen 
But ſtill, without 
having the flight of an eagle, he 
ſoared high enough to prove, that 
though a lord, he was a wit. His 
Bon. mots were like himſe}f—neat, claſ- 
ſical, and correct, 

From the peer, the honours de. 
ſcended to George Selwyn, who by 
common conſent became lord of this 
extenſive manor, with all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities, thereun— 
to annexed; and every ſtray joke was 
by general ſuffrage conſidered as for- 
feited by the owner, and driven to 
his pound. To ſay why, is difficult; 
for it will not be eaſy to name any 
thing worth recording that can be 
fairly traced to him; and, though ſo 
many Tyburn jeſts have been hung 
upon his bier, it is now confidently 
ſaid, that during his life he was ne— 
ver at an execution. From this, and 
many other examples of wit being 
foreſtalled and engroſſed in larger 
quantities than individuals ſhould be 
allowed, —an act, aſcertaining the 
real proprietor of unclaimed incidents, 
and monſtrous good jokes, becomes 


highly neceflary. 


George Selwyn, it is ſaid, was once 
walking in Kenſington-gardens with 
a lady, when they obſerved at a diſ- 
tance ſome boys bathing in the Ser- 

entine river. The lady held up 
= fan on that ſide, and ſeemed 
greatly diſtreſſed, though the offend. 
ing parties were hardly within ſight. 
Says Selwyn, “I proteſt it is an a- 
bominable ſhame that a parcel of 


girls ſhould be ſuffered to be dab. 


bling in the water in ſuch a public 
place.“. Girls!” ſays the lady haſ- 
tily, © they are boys and men, fir.”— 
oo 88 you many thanks for the 
information, ma'am,” anſwers Sel- 
wyn, for really at that diſtance 1 
did not obſerve the difference.” 

John Wilkes may be placed third 
upon the liſt, as he hada high fancy, 
and a much wider range than either 
the peer or the commoner; for he 
was not checked by either delicacy, 
honour, gratitude, or morality. Ad- 


| ded to this, he had more manage. 
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ment of his wit thanalmoſt any other 
man: his connexions were numerous, 
but it will be acknowledged by thoſe 
who knew him beſt, that he was 
hardly ever known to dine and ſup in 
the ſame company on the ſame 7 phay 
By this means he was not liable to 
be detected in repeating his jeſts; 
but having collected every laugh- 


able incident that occurred ata city 


feaſt, he almoſt invariably paſſed 
his evenings at the weſt end of the 
town, and there retailed what he had 
previoutly got together. That this 
harlequin patriot, with ſuch a face, 
and ſuch a liſp, ſhould be one of the 
moſt agreeable companions of the age 
he lived in, is a proof that perſon 
and manner are only ſecondary con- 
ſiderations. 

A friend of the late chamberlain's 
once requeſted him to lit to Sir Jo. 
ſhua Reynolds, and have his portrait 
placed in Guildhall, being then ſo 
popnlar a character, that the court 
of aldermen would willingly have 
N the expence. No,“ replied 
le, “ no! they ſhall never have a de- 
lineation of my face, that will carry 
to poſterity ſo damning a proof of 
what it was, Who knows buta time 
may come when ſome future Horace 
Walpole will treat the world with a— 
nother quarto volume of hiſtoric 
doubts, in which he may prove that 
the numerous ſquinting portraits on 
tobacco papers, and halfpenny bal. 
lads, inſcribed with the name of John 
Wilkes, are a weak invention of the enemy, 
for that I was not only unlike them, 
but, if any inference can be drawn 
from the general partiality of the fair 
ſex, the handſomeſt man of the age 
I lived in.” | 

When the lord-mayor, ſheriffs, al- 
dermen, &c. of the city of London, 
were once ſeated round the table at 
a public and ſplendid dinner at 
Guildhall, John Wilkes called out, 
« Mr. Alderman Boydell, ſhall I 
help you to a plate of turtle, or a 
ſlice of the haunch? I am within 
reach of both, ſir.“—“ Neither one 
nor t'other, I thank you, fir, (replied 
tne alderman;) I think I ſhall dine on 
the beans and ' bacon, which are at 
this end of the table.”—« Mr. Al- 
derman Macauley, (continued the 

chamberlain ) 
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chamberlain) which would you chuſe, 
fir, veniſon or turtle?“ Sir, I Will 
not trouble you for either; for I be. 
lieve I ſhall follow the example of 
my brother Boydell, and dine on 
beans and bacon,” was the reply, 
On this ſecond refuſal, the old cham- 
berlain roſe from his ſeat, and with 
every mark of aſtoniſhment in his 
countenance, curled up the corners 
of his mouth, caſt his eyes round the 
table, and in a voice as loud and ar- 
ticulate as he was able, called $s1- 
LENCE! which being obtained, he 
thus addreſſed the pretorian magiſ- 
trate, who ſat in the chair: “My 
lord-mayor, the wicked have accuſed 
us of intemperance, and branded us 
with the imputation of g/uttony; that 
they may be put to open ſhame, and 
their profane tongues be from this 
day utterly ſilenced, I humbly move, 
that your lordſhip command the pro- 
per officer to record in our annals, 
that two aldermen of the city of London 
prefer beans and bacon to ether turtle- 
ſoup or veniſon.” | 
Sam Foote, who was in ſome rel. 
pects a ſimilar character, and had the 
ſame noble diſdain of decency and 
decorum, had not the chamberlain's 
opportunities of renſacking the citi- 
Zens ; nor did he much want foreign 
aid, His own ſtories were ample, and 
he was perhaps more ſarcaſtic than 
the city eſquire, but his wit was 
ſometimes nauſeous. The portraits, 
which he daſhed off from either 
friend or foe, were violently over. 
charged, and frequently caricatures 
inſtead of characters. At either his 
own table or that of any other per- 
ſon, if he was to ſhine, it was neceſ- 
ſary that he ſhould have the lead, 
and be ſuffered to engroſs all the 
_ converſation. His ſatire had one 
ſtrange peculiarity; by ſparing no- 
body he pleaſed every body; for his 
ſatire was ſo careleſsly and indiſcri- 
minately hurled around, that his bad 
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HE deſtruction of the beautiful 

city of Cape Francois, and the 
mallacre of molt of the white inha- 
bitants, were the ſad events which 
terminated our laſt paper, It was 
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word was no ſcandal, Though he 
abuſed his beſt friends without mer. 
cy, he would not ſuffer others to fol- 
low his example.—W hen an inferior 
actor at the Hay-market, among other 
characters that he exhibited, once 
took off David Garrick, Foote limp. 
ed from the boxes to the green-room, 
and ſeverely rated him tor his impu— 
dence, adding, that if he repeated 
his mimickry, he ſhould be diſcharg. 
ed. Why, fir,” ſaid the fellow, 
„Mou take him off every day, and 
why may not I?” „ Lecauſe,” re. 
plied the ſatiriſt, * you are not qualified 
to kill game, and I am.” 

In green-room jeſts, the public 
ſeem to have allowed him a ſort of 
dramatic partnerſhip with old Quin 
and David Garrick; tor they muſt 
ever be conlidered as the firm of the 
houſe, though a few ſtragglin jokes 
were given to old Macklin, BanniC. 
ter, and other retainers of the the- 
atre. 

Quinn's wit, or rather humour, was 
ſtrong, but coarſe, and ſometimes 
groſs, to a degree that excited dif. 
guſt; but that of Garrick, ſo deli. 
cately pointed, that though it might 
leave a ſlight mark, it ſcarcely ever 
drew. blood. He vented it in little 


Jeu deſprits, and occaſioned bon-mots, 


wich were ſometimes previouſly 
proplrecs and carried cut and dry in 
11s pocket. He was eminently irrit- 
able, and ſo tremblingly alive, that 
in the company of Foote, oreven his 
friend Johaſon, the current of his 
converſation was frozen; for, while 
he flouriſhed a highly polithed lan- 
cet, his brother comedian bran. 


diſhed a tomahawk; and the philo- 


ſopher laid about him with a rough 
hewn club, and when he ſtruck a 
blow, generally brought his oppo. 
nent to the ground; where, like a 
heavy laden waggon, on four broad 
wheels, he bs ary and ſometimes 
buried him in the duſt, 


2. 107. 

obſerved, however, that M. Gal. 
baud and his partizans, among whom 
were comprehended many reſpe&. 
able families, had fortunately em. 
barked on the ſhips in the harbour, 
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puſt before the revolted negroes en- 
tered the town. Happy to fly from 
a country devoted to ruin, they di- 
rected their courſe to North Ameri. 
cu; and they found there, what great 
numbers of their unhappy fellow. ci— 
tizens had found before them, a re- 
fuge from the reach of perſecution, 
und an afylum from the preſſure of 
poverty. 

FE migrations from all 
Domingo now prevailed to a great 
extent, Many of the plaaters re- 
moved with their families to the 
neighbouring iſlands; ſome of them 
took refuge in Jamaica; and ſeveral 
thouſands tranſported themfelves to 
different parts of the continent of 
INorth America, Moft of theſe were 
perſons of peaceable tempers, who 
fought only to procure the mere ne- 
ceflaries- of life in ſafety and quiet, 
A few of the planters, having other 
objects in view, repaired to Great 
Britain. It is a circumſtance within 
my own knowledge, that fo early as 
the latter end of 1791, application 
had been made by fome of them to 
the king's miniſters, requeſting that 
an armament might be jeat to take 
—— of the country for Great 

ritain, and receive the atleviance of 
the inhabitants, They aflerted (I 
am afraid with much greater confi— 
dence than truth) that all claſſes of 
the whites wiſhed to place them- 
felves under the Englith dominion, 
and that, on the firſt appearance of a 
Brittſh ſquadron, the colony would 
furrender without a ſiruggle, To 
theſe overtures no attention was at 
that time given; but in the begin- 
ning of 1792, ſuch repreſentations 
were laid before the governor of Ja- 
maica, by certain partiz.ms from St. 
Domingo, as perhaps few men in Ge— 
neral Williamſon's ſituation, zealous 
for the tio:wur of his country, and 


arts of St, 


emniulous to diftinguiſh himſelf in 


ſome military enterprize, could ea- 
ſily have withſtood. He was aſſured 
by thoſe perſons, (without any au. 
thority, as it appeared afterwards, 
from the refident loyaliſts, ) not only 
that the whole body of the French 
planters, throughout the colony, 
were impatient toſurrender the coun- 
try to the Britiſh fl; but that even 
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the future ſafety of Jamaica depend. 
ed very much on the conqueſt of St, 
Domingo. Reafons, not devoid of 
plauſibility, were urged in ſupport 
of this laſt affertion; and thus was 
this brave and excellent man induced 
to recommend this great enterprize 
to his majeſty's minifters, and even 
to folicit permiſſion to undertake it 
with a ſmall part of the force under 
his command in Jamaica; no manner 
of apprehenſion being entertained 
by him of any formidable reſiſtance. 

The project thus recommended and 
enforced was unfortunately approved 
and adopted: for, in the month of 
July following, his majeſty's pleafure 
was ſignified to General Williamfon, 
that he ſhould accept terms of cap1- 
tulation from ſuch diftricts of St. 
Pomingo as ſolicited the protection 
of the Britiſh government; and he 
was anthoriſed to employ part of the 
force under his command, on ſecur— 
ing the poſſeſſion of the places that 
might thus ſurrender. 

At this juncture, however, the 
only place in St. Domingo, the inha. 
bitants of which had maniteſted a 
decided wiſh to transfer their allegi. 
ance to the king of Great Britain, 
was the little town of Jeremie, ſi— 
tuated at a fmall fea-port within the 
Bight of Leoganie, in the diſtrict of 
Grand-Ance. Theſe people, by the 
perſuaſions and influence, it is ſaid, 
of M. de Cadueſh, had employed an 
agent in Jamaica to negociate terms 
with the governor for that purpoſe. 
With this perſon therefore General 
Williamfon now concluded a treaty ; 
and an expreſs was forthwith dif. 
patched to Jeremie ta prepare the 
loyal inhabitants for a viſit from their 
new allies and protectors, 

The republican commiſſioners, 
however, às the reader has been in- 
formed, had brought with them from 
France ſix thouſand choſen troops; 
which, added to the national force 
already in the colony, and the mili- 
tia of the country, conſtituted a bo. 
dy of fourtcen or fifteen thouſand ef- 
fective men; to whom were joined a 
motley but deſperate band of all 
complexions and deſcriptions, chiefly 
llaves which had deſerted from their 
owners, and negroes collected from 


the 
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the jails. All theſe, amounting in 
the hole to about twenty-two thou. 
fand effectives, were brought into 
ſome degree of order and diſcipline; 
were well armed, and, what 15 of 1n- 
finite iinportance, were, in a conſi— 
derable degree, inured. to the cli— 
mate. Being neceſſarily diſperſed, 
however, in detachments throughout 
the different provinces, they were 
become on that account leſs formi- 
dable toaninvading enemy. Aware 
of this circumſlance, the commil- 
noners, on the firſt intimation of an 
attack from the Englith, reſorted to 
the moſt deſperate expedient to 
ſtrengthen their party, that imagi- 
nation can conceive. They declared 
by proclamationall manner of flavery 
aboliſhed, and pronounced the negro 
faves to be from thencetorward a 
iree people, on condition of reforting 
to their ſtandard. Frem this mo- 
ment it might have been forefeen 
tat the colony was loft to Europe; 
for though but few of the, negroes, 
in proportion to the whole, joined 
the commiſlioners, many thouſands 
choohng to cominue flaves as they 
ere, and participate in the tortunrs 
of their maſters, yet vait numbers in 
all parts of the colony (apprenentive 
probably that this ofter of liberty 
was too great a tavour to be perma- 
nent) availed themſelves of it to ſe— 
cure a retreat to the mountains, and 
poſſeſs themſelves to the natural faſt- 
welles which the interior country at- 
tords. 
Of the revolted negroes in the 
northern province, many had periſh- 
ed of diſeaſe and famine; but a def- 
perate band, amounting as it was 
ſuppoſed to upwards of forty thou- 
fand, inured to war, and practiſed in 
devaſtation and murder, {till conti. 
nued in arms. Theſe were ready to 
pour down, as occaſion might offer, 
on all nations alike; and, inſtead ot 


joining the Engliſh on their landing, - 


would rejoice to ſacrifice both the 
victors and the vanquiſhed, the in— 
vaders and the invaded, in one com- 
mon deſtruction. 
Concerning the white proprietors, 
on whom alone our dependance was 
laced, a large proportion, as we 
2 ſeen, perhaps more than nine- 


tenths of the whole, had quitted the 
country. Of thoſe that remained, 


ſome there were, undoubtedly, who 


ſincerely wiſhed for the reſtoration of 
order, and the bleſſings of regular 
government; but the greater part 
were perſons of a different character: 
they were deſperate adventurers Who 
had nothing to loſe, and every thing 
to gain, by confuſion and anarchy; 
not a few of them had obtained pok. 
ſeſſion of the effects and eſtates of ab. 
ſent proprietors, From people of 
this ſtamp, the moſt determined op— 
poſition was neceſſarily to be expect. 
ed; and unfortunately, among thoſe 
ot better principle, but a very ſmall 
number were cordially attached to 
the Engliſh. The majority ſeem ta 
have had nothing in view but to ob- 
tain by any means the reſtoration of 
theireftates and poſſeſſions, 

From this it is evident, that the 
invaſion of St. Domingo was an en- 
tervrize of greater magnitude and 
difficutty than the Brittth govern- 
ment ſeem to have imagined, Con- 
ſidering the extent and natural 
ſtrength of the country, it may well 
be doubted, whether all the force 
which Great Britain could have 
ſpared, would have been ſufficient 
to reduce it to ſubjection, and reſtore 


it at the ſame time to ſuch a degree 


of order and ſubordination, as to 
mike it a colony worth holding. 
The truth undoubtedly was, that 
General Williamſon, to whom the 
direction and diſtribution of the ar- 
mament was entruſted, was deceived, 
equally with the king's miniſters, by 
the favourable accounts and exag- 
cerated reprelentations of ſanguine 
and intereſted individuals, concern- 
ing the diſpoſition of their country. 
men, the white planters remaining 
in St. Domingo. Inſtead of the few 
hundreds of them which afrerwards 
re{orted to the Britiſh ſtandard, the 
governor had reaſon to expect the 
ſupport and co-operation of at leaſt 
as many thonſands. In this fatal 
confidence, the armament allotted 
for this important expedition, was 
compoſed of only the 13th regiment 
of foot, ſeven companies of the 49th, 
and a detachment of artillery, all 
together amounting to about eight 

hundred 
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hundred and ſeventy, rank and file, 


fit for duty. Such was the force 
that was to annex to the crown of 
Great Britain, acountry nearly equal 
in extent, and in natural ſtrength in- 
finitely ſuperior, to Great Britain it- 
ſelf! Speedy and effectual reinforce- 
ments from England were, however, 
promiſed, as well to replace the 
troops which were removed from 
Jamaica, as to aid the operations in 
St. Domingo. - 

The firſt diviſion, conſiſting of fix 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven rank and 
file, under the command of Lieute— 
nant-colonel Whitelocke, ſailed trom 
Port-Royal on the gth of September, 
1793, and arrived at Jeremie on the 
19th of the ſame month. They were 
eſcorted by Commodore Ford, in the 
Europa, accompanied by four or five 
As the propoſitions, or 
terms of capitulation, had been previ- 
ouſly adjuſted between the people of 
Jeremie, by their agent and General 
Wilhamſon, it only remained for the 
Britiſh forces to take poſſeſſion of the 
town and harbour. Accordingly, the 
troops diſembarked early the next 
morning; the Britiſh colours were 
hoiſted at both the forts, with royal 
ſalutes from cach, which were an- 
ſwered by the commodore and his 
ſquadron, and the oaths of fidelity 
and allegiance were taken by the re. 
ſident inhabitants, with an appear- 
ance of great zeal and alacrity. 

At the ſame time information was 
received, that the garriſon at the 
Mole of Cape St. Nicholas were in— 
clined to ſurrender that important 
fortreſs in like manner, As this was 
a circumſtance not to be neglected, 
the commodore immediately directed 
his courſe thither, and, on the 22d, 
took poſſeſſion of the fortreſs and har- 
bour, and received the allegiance of 
the officers and privates. The gre. 
nadier-company of the 13th regiment 
was forthwith diſpatched from Jere- 
mie to take the command of the gar. 
riſon; which was ſoon afterwards 
ſtrengthened by the arrival of the ſe. 
cond diviſion of the armament or- 


. dered from Jamaica, conſiſting of five 
Companies of forty men each. 
Th 


e voluntary ſurrender of theſe 
places rajled expectations in the peo- 
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ple of England, that the whole of the 
French colony in St. Domingo would 
ſubmit without oppoſition; but the 
advantages hitherto obtained, ſeem 
to have been greatly overvalued. 
The town of Jeremie is a place of no 
Importance. It contains about one 
hundred very mean houſes, and the 
country in the vicinage is not re- 
markably fertile; producing nothing 
of any account but coffee. At the 
Mole of Cape St. Nicholas, the coun- 
try is even leſs productive than in the 
neighbourhood of Jeremie; but the 
harbour is one of the fineſt in the 
new world, and the fortifications vie 
with the ſtrongeſt in the Weſt-Indies. 
Untortunately, from the elevation.of 
the ſurrounding heights, the place 
15 not tenable againſt a powerful at- 
tack by land. The garrifon conſiſted 
only of theregiment of Dillon, which 
was reduced by ſickneſs or deſertion 
to about one hundred and fifty men. 
The town itſelf, was in the higheſt 
degree hoſtile: moſt of the inhabi— 
tants, capable of bearing arms, left 
the place on the arrival of the Eng- 
liſh, and joined the republican army. 

Zealous, however, to promote the 
glory of the Britiſh name, Colonel 
Whitelock determined that his little 
army ſhould not continue inactive at 
Jeremie. It was repreſented to him, 
that the acquiſition of the neighbour. 
ing poit of Tiburon would prove of 
the utmoſt importance towards the 
ſecurity of Grand-Ance, and a M. 
Duval pledging himſelf to raiſe five 
hundred men to co-operate in its re- 
duction, an expedition was under. 
taken for that purpoſe, and Colonel 
Whitelocke, with moſt of the Bri. 
tilh force from Jeremie, arrived in 
Tiburon bay on the 4th of October, 
But, on this occaſion, as on almoſt 
every other, the Engliſh had a me- 
lancholy proof how little dependance 
can be placed on French declarations 
and afſurances, Duval never made 
his appearance, for he was not able 
to collect more than fifty whites ; the 
enemy's force was found to be far 
more formidable than had been re. 
preſented, and the gallantry of our 
troops proved unavaiiing againſt ſu. 
periority of numbers, They were 
compelled to retreat, with the loſs 


of 
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of about twenty men killed and 
wounded. | | 
The defeat and diſcouragement 
ſuſtained in this attack were the 
more grievouſly felt, as ſickneſs ſoon 
afterwards began to prevail to a great 
extent in the army. The ſeaſon of 
the year was unfavourable in the 
higheſt degree for military operations 
in a tropical climate. The rains were 
inceſſant; and the conſtant and un- 
uſual fatigue, and extraordinary duty 
to which the ſoldiers, from the ſmall. 
neſs of their number, were necelſa- 
rily ſubject, co-operating with the 
ſtate of the weather, produced the 
moſt fatal conſequences, That ne— 
ver-failing attendant on military ex- 
peditions in the Weſt-Indies, the 
yellow or peſtilential fever, raged 
with dreadful virulence; and ſo ma- 
ny, both of the ſeamen and the ſol- 
diers, periſhed daily, that the ſurvi— 
vors were ſtricken with aſtoniſhment 
and horror at beholding the havock 
made among their comrades! 
General Williamſon, with his 
uſual humanity, exerted himſelf to 
give them all the relief in his power, 
Unhappily he had no alternative but 
either to withdraw the troops alto. 
gether from St. Domingo, leaving 
our allies and new /ubjetts, the French 
planters who had ſwornallegiance to 
our government, to the mercy of 
their enemies; or to ſend, from an 
already exhauſted army, a ſmall re. 
inforcement, of men, to periſh proba. 
bly in the ſame manner as thoſe had 
done whole numbers they were 
ſcarcely ſufficient to replace. The 
latter meaſure was adopted: in 
truth, the circumſtances of the caſe 
admitted of no other, The remain- 
der of the 49th regiment, the 20th, 
and the royals, amounting altogether 
to ſeven oreight hundred men, were 
therefore diſpatched with all poſſible 
expedition; and the fafety of Ja- 
maica was at length entruſted to leſs 
than four hundred regular troops. 
The ſudden appearance in St, Do- 
mingo of a reinforcement, though 
ſmall in itſelf, produced however a 
conſiderable effect among the French 
planters, by inducing a belief that 
the Britiſh government was now ſe- 
riouſly reſolved to follow yp the 
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blow. In the beginning of Decem- 
ber, the pariſhes of Jean Rabel, St, 
Marc, Arcahaye, and Boucaſſin, ſur. 
rendered on the ſame conditions as 
had been granted to Jeremie ; and 
their example was ſoon afterwards 
followed by the inhabitants of Leo- 
gane, All the former pariſhes are 
ſituated on the north ſide of the 
Bight: Leogane on the ſouth, 

he Britiſh commanders now di— 
rected their views once more towards 


the capture of Tiburon. The defeat 


which our troops had ſuſtained in 
the late attack of that important 
poſt, ſerved only toanimate them to 
greater exertions; but a conſiderable 
time unavoidably elapſed before the 
expedition took place; the interval 
being employed in ſecuring the 
places which had ſurrendered. On 
the 21ſt of January, 1794, however, 
the commodore touched at Jeremie 
with the ſquadron, and received the 
troops on-board; and the whole ar- 
rived off Cape Tiburon on the even- 
ing of the iſt of February, 

The enemy appeared in conſidera- 
ble force, and ſeemed to wait the ar- 
rival of the Britiſh with great reſo. 
lution; but a few broadſides from 
the ſhips ſoon cleared the beach, 
They came forward however again, 


as the flank companies approached 


the ſhore, and directed a general diſc 
charge of muſquetry at the boats; 


but our troops landed and formed in 


an inſtant, routed their line with 
great ſlaughter, and immediately 
took poſſeſſion of the poſt. The gal- 
lantry of Major Spencer, who com- 
manded, and of the officers and men 
who compoſed, the flank companies, 
was particularly conſpicuous, It 
ſeems, indeed, to have been a ſpirit. 
ed and well conducted enterprize 
throughout; and it was happily ef- 
fected with the loſs of only three of 
the Engliſh killed, and ſeven wound. 
ed. Of the enemy, one hundred and 
fifty ſurrendered priſoners of war; 
and their magazines were found re- 
plete with ammunition. 

By the polleſſion of this poſt on 
the ſouth, and that of the Mole ar 
Cape St. Nicholas on the north-weſ. 
tern part of the iſland, the Britiſh 
ſquadion commanded the een 
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of the windward paſſage, and the 
whole of that extenſive bay which 
forms the Bight of Leogane; and the 
capture of the forts, ſhipping, and 
town of Port au Prince, {the metro- 
polis of the French colony,) ſeemed 
more than probable, on the arrival 
of a large armament now daily ex 

ected, with much anxiety, from 
| 

Meanwhile, it was determined 
(now that the ſeaſon was favourable) 
in order that the troops might not 
continue inactive, as well as to faci- 
litate the meditated reduction of 
Port au Prince, to attack FAcul, an 
important fortrefs in the vicinity of 
Leogane. Accordingly, on the 19th 
of February, the flank companies, a 
detachment of the royal artillery, 
and of the 13th regiment, with ſome 
colonial *roops, having two five halt- 
inch howitzers and two four-pound— 
ers, marched from thence under the 
command uf Colonel Whitelocke, at 
four in the morning. Baron de Mon- 
talembert, with about two hundred 
colonial troops, and a few of the 
Britiſh artillery, were previouſly em- 
barked on tranſports, and ordered to 
land and attack the fort at an hour 
appointed. Captain Vincent, with 
the light infantry of the 49th, and 
about cighty of the colonial troons, 
took a inoun tain road, while Colonel 
Whitclocke moved forward on the 
great road, and took peſt juſt out of 
Cannon ſhot, waiting the united at. 
tacks of the Baron and Captain Vin- 
cent's detachments. ' he enemy be. 
gan to cannonade about ſeven o'clock, 
and continued it with intervals till 
eleven, when Colonel- Whitelocke 
ordeted Captain Smith, with the ho. 
witzers and cannon, to advance and 
fire upon the fort, ſupported by the 
light infantry of the royals and 13th 
regiments, under the vmmand ot 
Major Spencer, in order to give time 
for the baron's people to land. Un- 
fortunately, from the miſmanage. 
ment of one of the tranſports, the 
troops under the orders of the Baron 
de Montalembert conld not be land. 
ed. Colonel Whitelocke, therefore, 
finding he had nothing to expect from 
them, the day being contiderably ad- 
vanced, now came te the deteriina- 
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tion of attacking the fort by ſtorm ; 
and detached Major Spencer, with 
the grenadiers of the 49th regiment, 
and the light infantry of the 13th, 
to join Captain Vincent, and ap- 
proach the fort by. the mountain 
road, while he himſelf marched by 
the great road for the fame purpoſe. 
At five o'clock the two columns 
moved forward, and the moment the 
enemy diſcovered the march of Co. 
lonel Whitelocke's divifion,. they 
commenced a very heavy fire of can. 
non and muſquetry Orders were 
immediately given for the column 
to advance and gain the fort, which 
orders were gallantly and rapidly ex- 
ecuted. At this inſtant, Licutenant 
M Kerras of the engineers, and Cap. 
tain Hutchinſon of the royals, were 
both wounded; but they continucd 
their exertions, notwithſtanding, till 
the fort was in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
victors. Our loſs was not great; 
but Captain Morſhead (who had be. 
fore received a ſhot in the body, when 
Fe mounting the hill), with 
ieutenant 'Tinlin of the 2oth grena. 
diers, Lieutenant Caulfield of the 
62d regiment, and ſome privates, 
were unfortunately blown up by an 
exploſion after the fort was taken; 
for the officer who commanded, find. 
ing he could no longer &fend it, 
placed a quantity of powder and 
other combuſtibles in one of the 
buildings, which was fired by an un- 
fortunate brigand, who periſhed in 
the exploſion. Captain Morſhead 
died the next day, and was interred 
with military hofiours, attended by 
the Britith ' garriſon; Lieutenant 
Caulfield lingered ſome time longer, 
and then followed him to the grave; 
but Lieutenant Tinlin recovered. 
The next enterprize of our gallant 
little army had a [eſs favourable ter- 
mination, It was directed againſt a 
ſtrong poſt and fettlement at a place 
chlled Bombarde, about eight miles 
from Cape St. Nicholas, where a 
hardy race of people, chiefly a co- 
lony of Germans, had eſtabliſhed 
themſelves, and lived in unambiti. 
ous poverty, A detachment of two 
hundred men, from the different 
corps, were ordered on this fervice, 
in two diviſions, one of which was 
commanded 
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eommanded by Major Spencer, the 
braye and active officer already men- 
tioned, the other by Lieutenant-co- 
lonel Markham. Of their proceed- 
1ngs, during the attack, and their 
retreat afterwards, we have not been 
furniſhed with the particulars. AN 
that is known to the public with cer- 
tainty is, that our troops were re— 

ulſed by ſuperior numbers, with the 
loſs of forty men, but withont any 
diminution of the national character, 

The few Britiſh troops that had 
been leſt in poſſeſſion of Cape Tibu— 
ron, under the command of Captain 
Hardyman, of the 13th regiment, and 
a body of French coloniſts under the 
command of the Chevalier de Sevre, 
were attacked on the 16th of April 
by an army of brigands, amounting 


to upwards of two thouſand. The. 


enemy's force was led on by Andrew 
Rigaud, a man of colour, who com- 
manded at Les Cayes, and was com- 
poled of revolted negroes, and def. 
peradces of all deſcriptions, rapaci— 
-ous after plunder, and thirfting for 


blood. This ſavage horde ſurround- 


ed the fort about three o'clock in the 
morning. It was defended with much 
ſpirit until a quarter before nine, 
when the beſieged, quitting the fort, 
aſſailed the afſailants, and routed the 
beſiegers with great flaughter, one 
hundred and ſeventy of their num- 
ber being left dead on the field ; but 
when it was diſcovered that no leſs 
than twenty-eight of our gallant ſol- 
diers, and thirty of the French, had 
loſt their lives, and that one hundred 
and nine others were ſeverely wound- 
ed in this bloody conteſt, the ſhouts 
of triumph were ſuppretled by 
gloomy reflections on the forlorn 
condition of the army, it being 
mournfully evident that a few more 
fuch victories would annlilate the 
victors ! 

The whole of the Britiſh force at 
this time in all parts of St. Domingo 


did not amount to nine hundred ef-. 


fective men, a number by no means 
ſufficient to garriſon the places in 
our poſſeſſion; and the rapid dimi— 
nution which prevailed among them, 
could not fail to attract obſervation 
among all claſſes of the French in- 
habitants; to diſpirit our allzes, ang 


- 


enconrage our enemies, Such of the 
planters as had hitherto ſtood aloof, 
now began to declare themſelves 
hoſtile; and defertions were frequent 
from moſt of the parifhes that had 
ſurrendered. At Jean Rubell, a 
pace which, a few months before, 

ad voluntarily declared for the Bri. 


tiſh government, the garriſon, con- 


ſifting of two hundred and fifty of 
our ſuppoſed allies, roſe on their 
officers, and compelled them to de. 
liver up the pott to Lavaux, the 
French 3 and it was greatly 
apprehended that, unleſs a very pow. 
erfu] reinforcement thould ſpeedily 
arrive to ſtrengthen the Britiſh army, 
many other places would follow their 
example, 

Eight months had now elapied 
fince the {urrender of Jerende, and 
in all that interval, not a ſoldier had 
arrived from Great Britain; and the 
want of camp-equipage, proviſions, 
and neceſſaries, was grievoufly felt, 
The army ſeemed devoted to inevit- 
able deſtiuct on, and diſappointment 
and diſmay were ſtrongly marked in 
the countenance of every man. A 
length, however, on the 19th of May, 
when expectation was nearly loſt in 
deſpair, it was announced that his 
majeſty's ſhips the Belliqueux and 
the Irreſiſtible, with the Fly floop, 
had caſt anchor in the harbour of 
Cape St. Nicholas, having a fleet of 
trantports under their convoy, with 
the battalion companies on-board of 
the 22d, 23d, and 41ſt regiments of 
infantry, under the command of Bri. 
gadier-general Whyte. This event, 


as may well be unagined, afforded 


infinite relief and ſatisfaction to the 
haraſſed and worn-out troops on 
ſhore; and their animation on this 
occaſion was heightened by the con- 
fident hope and expectation that 
Port au Prince would be the object 
of an immediate attack. [t was 
known that its harbour was crouded 
with ſhips, moſt of which were ſup. 
poſed to be laden with the richeſt 
productions of the colony; and al. 
though the regiments newly arrived 
did not exceed fixteen hundred men 
in the whole, (of whom two hundred 
and fifty were ſick and convaleſcent,) 
the deficiency of numbers was no 
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longer the ſubject of complaint. 
Every one anticipated to himſelf the 
poſſeſſion of great wealth from the 
capture: and juſtly concluded that 
his ſhare of the prize-money would 
augment or diminiſh in an inverſe 
proportion to the number of captors. 

he belief that Port au Prince 
would be the firſt object of attack 
was well founded; and the road of 
Arcahaye was fixed on as a place of 
rendezvous for the men of war and 
tranſports. Accordingly, General 
Whyte, having landed his ſick at 
Cape St. Nicholas, and taken one 
hundred and fifty of the garriſon in 
their room, proceeded on the 23d to 
the place appointed, to concert mea- 


ſures with Commodore Ford, and 


receive on-board ſuch of the colonial 
33 as were to co-operate with the 
ritiſh in this enterprize. On the 
zoth the ſquadron ſailed from Arca- 
haye, and caſt anchor off Port au 
Prince on the evening of the ſame 
day. It was compoſed of four ſhips 
of the line, the Europa, the Belli. 
queux, the Irreſiſtible, and the Scep- 
tre, three frigates, and four or five 
ſmaller veſſels; the whole under the 
immediate command of Commodore 
Ford; and the land forces, under the 
orders of General Whyte, conſiſted 
of 1,465 rank and file fit for duty. 
The whole force being thus col- 
lected, and the neceſſary preparations 
made, a flag was ſent, early the next 
morning, to demand the ſurrender of 
the place; but the officer charged 
with the diſpatch was informed that 
no flag would be admitted, and the 
Jetter was returned unopened. It was 
now determined to commence ope- 
rations by the cannonade of fort Bi. 
zotton, a fortreſs ſituated on a com- 
manding eminence, well adapted to 
guard the.approach to the harbour, 
and defended by five hundred men, 
eight pieces of heavy cannon, and 
two mortars. Two-line of battle 
ſhips were ordered to attack the ſea. 
front, and a frigate was ſtationed 
cloſe to the ſhore, to flank a ravine 
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to the eaſtward. 


From theſe veſſels 
a briſk and well-directed fire was 
maintained for ſeveral hours; but no 


great impreſſion” appearing to be 
made, Major Spencer, with three 
hundred Britiſh and about five hun- 
dred of the colonial troops, was put 
on-ſhore in the evening, within a mile 
of the fort, with orders to commence 
an attack on the ſide towards the 
land. On their arrival at a ſmall 
diſtance from the ſcene of action, 
about eight oclock at night, a moſt 
tremendous thunder ſtorm aroſe, ac- 
companied with a deluge of rain, of 
which, as it overpowered the ſound 
of . their approach, the advanced 


guard, commanded by Captain Da- 


niel, of the 41ſt, determined to take 
advantage. Theſe brave men, ſixty 
only in number, accordingly ruſhed 
forward, and finding a breach in the 
walls, entered with fixed bayonets, 
and became inſtantly-maſters of the 
fortreſs; the beſieged every where 
throwing down their arms, and call. 
ing for mercy. 

The poſſeſſion ot fort Bizotton de. 
termined the fate of the capital, 
which was evacuated by the enemy 
on the 4th of June; and the Britiſh 
commanders were ſo fortunate as to 
preſerve, not only the town itſelf, 
but alſo the ſhipping in the harbour, 
from conflagration, although the re. 
publican commiſſioners had given or. 
ders and made preparations for ſet. 
ting fire to both. The commiſlio. 
ners themſelves, with many of thei! 
adherents, among whom was the 
mulatto Montbrun, commandant of 
their troops, made their eſcape over 
the mountains to Jacmel, carrying 
with them, it is ſaid, money and et. 
fects to a great amount, But there 


were captured in the harbour, two 


and-twenty top-ſail veſſels, fully la- 

den with ſugar, indigo, and coffee, 

beſides ſeven thouſand tons of ſhip- 

ping in ballaſt; the value of all 

which, at a moderate computation, 

could not be far ſhort of / 400,000. 
[To be continued. 
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VALENTINE AND UrsULa. 


An American Tale. 


HE richeſt imagination cannot than the paſſage of the Potomac 
conceive a ſcene more ſublime through the mountains of the Blue 


Ridge. 


** 
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Ridge. Creation appears to be form- 
ing her work, and the elements to 
contend which ſhall obtain the ſupe- 
riority. Two rivers conſpire, with 
wiki fury, againſt a mountain, 
which, by their united ſuperiority, 
is torn aſunder from its ſummit to its 
baſe. But if tremendous -be the 
junction of the Potomac and Shenan- 
doah, not leſs calm is the proſpect of 
the country through which they urge 
their courſe. The ſtrife of nature a- 
bates, and the aſcendant river enjoys 
its triumph with placid equability. 

Within ſight of the rocks which 
impend near the paſſage, and menace 
deſtruction to the traveller, lived the 
parents of Valentine, who obtained 
a ſcanty livelihood by regaling the 
way-worn pilgrim with cakes and 
peach-brandy: and ina neighbouring 
hut dwelt the mother of Urſula, who 
kept a few cows, and ſent her batter 
to Charleſton, Let not the reader in- 
fer from a haſty concluſion, that the 
good dame tranſported the produce 
of her cows to the gay capital of Ca- 
rolina. I queſtion if ſhe ever knew 
there was ſuch a city. The Charleſ- 
ton that yielded her a market is a 
little village known to myſelf and a 
tew others, who have been led by 
Mr. Jefferſon's ſublime deſcription 
to viſit the junction of the Shenan- 
doah with the Potomac, The father 
of Valentine alſo kept cows, (I can- 
not be claſſically correct with regard 
to the number;) and it happened 
that, either by chance or deſign, the 
youth brought them to graze on the 
ſame paſture with thoſe of Urſula. 
Valentine marched proudly forward 
with a whip, and Urſula carried a 
hiccary ſtick in her hand. 

A common every-day writer of 
tales, ſuch as Marmontel or Floriag, 


would ſearch the palace for a hero, 


and bring the heroine from the 
clouds; for my part, I am fick of 
kings, queens, and princeſſes; the 
attention retires fatigued from a new 
ſtory of Spaniſh ladies and cavaliers; 
I like better the innocent amours of 
a Blue-Ridge cow-boy and cow-girl. 

O, my reader! it you are a loverot 
happy faces, it would have done your 
heart good to behold Valentine and 
Urſula driving their cows through 
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the woods. „Get on, hoa!““ cried 
Valentine, giving a crack with his 
whip, and dancing on one leg; 
«Gee ho!” exclaimed Urſula, in a 
ſofter and more delicate tone; while 
echo multiplied their voices from 
the rocks on the river ſide, 
Valentine was an arch ſtrippling 
of fifteen; ſymmetrical in his form, 
and glowing with health and ſpirits, 
Urſuia was ſix months younger, a 
piquante brunette, whoſe olive ſkin 
bade defiance to the ſun, whoſe 
black eyes emulated its luſtre, and 
y hoſe heart reſembled it in warmth. 
It was Urſula who began the firtt 
to feel the power of love, as ſhe roll. 
ed with Valentine on the graſs. In 
the language of modern romance, 
little Cupid perched one morning 
on the branchoof a pine-tree, lodged 
a barbed arrow in her breaſt, juſt as 


Valentine in perfect innocence was. 


raviſhing from her a kiſs. The 
poiſon communicated, and Valen. 
tine exhaled his heart through his 
mouth, which Urſula took poſſeſſion 
of with a deep-drawn figh, For 
ever after Valentine melted as he 
gazed, and Urſula, if it was poſſible 


threw more. tenderneſs in her voice 
and eyes. 


„The dickens!” cried Valentine, 


het a tremor I am ſeized with; 1 
ſurely have not got the ague.“ 

« And only feel my heart, Valen. 
tine,” exclaimed Urſula, «© how 
monſtroufly it beats. I cannot get 
it to lie ſtill. What can be the 
matter?“ 

Poor innocents! Uncorrupted ſim- 
plicity! They little thought the 
cauſe and cure of their diſorder was 
centered in themſelves! 

In counting the throbs of Urſula's 
heart, that of Valentine beat in 
unifon; and throwing himſelf on 
the graſs, he rolled over and over. 

« Fags, Valentine,” exclaimed 
Urſula, “you tumble about like a 
Merry Andrew.” 

Valentine roſe from the ground— 
and walking ſilently towards the 
wood, beheld a new creation riſe 
before him. Urſula followed him 
ſportively, and they both ſought 
the ſhade in the deepeſt receſs of the 


toreſt. My old grandmother (wits | 
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related to me this ſtory) could never 
tearn how long Valentine and Urſula 
remained together in the wood ſhe 
uſed gravely to remark, in this part 
of the tale, that the day was very 
ſultry, and that both men and cattle 


fought the ſhade; but it was re— 
marked, that Valentine came out 
again whiſtling, and that the eyes of 
Urſula were brimful with tears, 

It happened that about this period 
a young lady came from London, 
for change of air and objects, to 
paſs the ſummer at Charleſton, (I 
do not mean Charlefton where the 
negro moiſtens the ftubborn ſail 
with his tears, but the Charleſton 
within a few miles of the paſſage of 
the Potomac.) Her figure was grace- 
ful, her dreſs faſhionable, and her 
ſpeech impoſing. Curioſity led her 
to viſit, with a party of friends, the 
junction of the tworivers; and hav. 
ing ſeen Valentine come out of the 
cottage near the ferry, ſhe pretended 
to be enamoured of the fituation, 
fo delightful, and ſo romantic! that 
the bargained with the old dame for 


a room, and the next day took pol- 


ſeſſion of it with her lap-dog, maid, 
mulſlins, and a trunk full of novels. 

Valentine was at firſt almoſt petri- 
fied with the ſuperior mien and eafy 
manners of Miſs Vauxhall. -If ſhe 
ſpoke to him, the booby ſtarted, 
fcratched his head, and loſt his 
fpeech. But he was ready to fink 
with confuſion on the ground, when 
the one day provokingly played with 
the ringlets of his auburn hair, 
Yet, with Urfula this fame youth 
poſſeſſed a torrent of volubility, a 
never ceaſing eloquence, that deafen- 
ed his cows. 

Urſula heard with filent forrow of 
the arrival of a fine lady, whoſe 
dreſs and manners Valentine dwelt 
upon with an admiration bordering 
en awe. But when he informed her 
that the fine lady would ſniile on 
him with blandiſhment, tap him on 
the cheek, and play with his hair, 


her colour came and went, and her 


heart took alarm. It happened, 
that when Valentine and Urſula 
were ohe morning fitting in the ſhade, 
Nlits Vavz hall ſtrayed that way 
with a bouk in her hand; and an 
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old negro who practiſed fometimes 
with a bow in the woods, encoun— 
tered her, completely accoutred, 
at the interſection of two roads, 
The aſtoniſhed African, at the fight 
of ſo fine a lady, grounded his bow, 
and. pulling oft his hat, bent his 
head with abject humility, Mifs 
Vauxhall pauſed a moment, when, 
putting her hands to her ſides, the 
pompoufly exclaimed : 
It 1s not you, bold Robin Hood, 

I come to ſcek with bended bow; 
A groom of might I mean to fight, 

And conquer with my—oh-oh—oh ? 


Valentiffe, on hearing the voice, 
ſtarted up involuntarily from the 
ground, and Urfula ſeizing his hand 
hurried him into the wood. Read. 
ers! it would have made yon laugh 
your ſides fore to behold the nimble 
cow.-boy and cow-girl ſcampering 
into the thickeſt of the foreſt. 

Miſs Vauxhall got to the ſpot 
where the little cow-keepers had 
been repoſing, a few minutes after 
their flight. Valentine, in his agita- 
tion, had let fall his Whip, which 
the fine lady took up, and endea- 
voured to crack, but in vain. Tt 
would not have been fo with Urſula; 
ſhe, the little cow-driver, would 
have made the woods echo with the 
found. 

Miſs Vauxhall, not finding Valen— 
tine, reſumed her former attitude, 
and in a raviſhing ſtrain, that made 
the cows take to their heels, (Rea- 
der, cannot you now behold them 


running off?) launched into the 
laintive ſong of“ Whither, my 


ove! ah! whither art thou gone?“ 
while Urſula, whoſe curiofity was 
raiſed, peeped now and then from 
behind the buſhes to catch a glance 
of the fine lady. It was a ſcene 
worthy of the painter, and I hope 
that at ſome future day it will be 
exhibited on the canvas. 

Thegady, not finding the baſhtul 
Valentine, returned. to tlie houſe; 
read a page in the Romance of the 
Foreſt; and combed Follette, her 
lap-dog. 

The lovers having flolen on tip- 
toe from their hiding-place, Urſula 
began to diſplay her wit. “ Is that 
the you call the, fine lady? Fine 

feathers 
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Feathers make fine birds! But I 
don't envy her ſuch finery. Why, 
ſhe's mad for all the world; Did 
you not ſee how ſhe ſcared the cows 
with her bull-frog muſic.“ 

Valentine laughed aloud at this 
remark, and offered to kits Urſula; 
but the little cow-girl repulſed him, 
and bade him kifs his fine lady. It 
is a fingular circumſtance, that 
Urſula ſhould firſt feel both love and 
jealouſy under the ſhace ot the fame 
cree. 

It was now eneceſſary for Valentine 
to go in ſearch of his cows, which 
the muſic of Miſs Vauxhall had ſent 
galloping into the woods, But he 
could not find his whip. 

« The diekens!““ exclaimed Va- 
lentine, „but the has made a prize 
of my Whip.“ 

« Yes,” rejoined Urſula, ““ and 
the has not got the ſenſe to know 
How to uſe it. Did you obſerve the 
:wkward devil, how the tried to 
crack it? Why, the's as helpleſs as 
a child.“ 

« Urſuli, cried Valentine, „lend 
me your hiccary ſtick to drive back 
my COWS.” 

« Go and atk for your Whip,” ſaid 
Urfula, with an exulting laugh. 

„would as ſoon ſce a panther,” 
replied Valentine, “as the fine lady; 
1 can't make any anſwer when ſhe 
4peaks to me.” 

The reader will already have gue{ 
ed, that the muſcular form, ruddy 
cheeks, and ruitic ſimplicity, of Va- 
lentine, had ſtirred up foine emotion 
in the boſom of Mifs Vauxhall. In 
comparing him with her former lo— 
vers, who had V away their hands 
zn courteſy, he rather roſe than unk 
in her eleem; and ſhe watched im- 
patiently an opportunity to feduce 
the affe tions of the boy. 

The following Saturday, Urſula 
went to diſpoſe of her butter; and 
when Valentine was departing with 
his cows for the paſture, Miſs Vaux- 
hall (who had anticipated his move- 
ments) took a more circuitous route, 
and encountered the aſtoniſhed Va- 
Tentine at the interſection of the two 
paths, 


Valentine ſtopped on beholding 


Ker, and would have taken to his 
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heels, but Miſs Vauxhall; watching 
the concurrence of circumſtances, 
caught him by the hand, and inſiſted 
that he ſhould ſhew her in what part 
of the wood the chinquopins grew. 
Valentine led the way with great 
ſimplicity into the wood, when he 
fuddenly felt his pathons inflamed 
by a ſtratagem of Miſs Vauxhall, 
which my grandmother could not 
repeat without a ſhake of her head 
that put all her ſagacity into mo- 
tion. In a word, as the pair ad- 
vanced into the wood, Miſs Vaux. 
hall, who till held Valentine, un- 
expectedly raiſed his hand, and preſ[. 
ed it to her boſom with a warmth 
that ſpoke volumes to the feelinss 
of the youth. Miſs Vauxhall was 


a woman of voluptuous growth, and 


it was not in the power of Valentine 
to reſiſt fo irritating an appeal to his 
nervous ſyſtem. In a moment Ur. 
fula was forgot, and the booby be. 
came paſſive in the arms of Miſs 
Vauxhall, 

Ihe afcendancy of Miſs Vauxhall 
over the mind of Valentine was eſta- 
bliſhed from that moment, and the 
ſume night (however extraordinary 
it may be thought) they both dil. 
appeared, Miſs Vauxhall was well 
provided with money, and the fight 
ot a purſe of eagles and dollars con- 
ſpired with the blandiſhments ſhe 
knew ſo well how to practiſe to pre- 
vail on Valentine to elope. At firit 
he muttered indiſtinftly a few words 
about Urſula, which Miſs Vauxhall 
checked by a ſignificant glance, and 
the diſplay of her white ſilk ſtock- 
ings and red morocco ſhoes. That 
nicht they eloped; which road they 
took 15 uncertain; but a negro ſaid, 
he met them within a mile of Leeſ- 
burg 


2 * 


The next morning little Urſula re- 


turned on horſe back with the money 


her butter had brought her. The 


abſence of a day had made her im- 


patient to ſee Valentine again; ſhe 


reproached herſelf ſecretly for hav- 


ing ſpoken to him harſhly ; and was 
determined in tuture only gently to 
remonitrate with him. 

Urſula topped before Valentine's 
cottage, and was ſurpriſed not to ſee 
her lover; him who ever before had 

anticipated 


— 
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anticipated her coming, met her with 
acclamations, helped her off her 
horſe, and turned him out to 
graze. 

« Where, Goody, is your fon Va- 
lentine,” cried Urſula to the old 
woman, who came to the door—- 
« did he not expect me? Is he gone 
to the woods to gather nuts?“ 

« Ah, Urſula!” replied the mo. 
ther in a faultering accent, „the 
boy has deſerted me like a prodigal, 
and 1s gone off with the wicked 
woman.“ 

Urſula, who had juſt diſmounted, 
on hearing this ſpeech, ſunk in the 
arms of the mother, “Gone oft with 
the wicked woman !** cried the ſweet 
girl; © my Valentine gone oft ! Oh! 
cruel woman, to take away my Va- 
lentine! Which way did they go? 
Oh! when did they go ?”? 

Urſula could ſay no more, but 
ſought relief for her breaking heart 
by burſting into tears. 

% Don't cry ſo, child,” ſaid the 
mother, * the boy will return 
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when he has a proper ſenſe of his 
duty,” 

% No—he will not return,” cried 
Urſula, „the wicked woman loves 
him too much—ſhe will not let him 
return, He 1s gone a long way, and 
PII (till go farther.” 

The old woman did not compre- 
lend the import of the laſt ſentence, 
But Urſula, riſing from. her arms, 
walked compoſedly out of the cot. 
tage, and directed her ſteps towards 
the mountain through which the Po. 
tomac and Shenandoah with awful 
majeſty urged their courſe, She af. 
cended the very high point of land 
which Mr. Jefferſon has noticed, and 
which the viliagers have denomi- 
nated Jefterfon's Rock. With ſame 
difficulty Urſula reached the pre- 
Cipice, from which, having invoked 
the name of Valentine, ſhe threw 
herſelf headlong in deſpurr ! 

Such was the fate of Urſula, who 
died a martyr to love. The villagers 
ſtill record the tale, and point to the 
precipice. 
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DEeFpINITIONS. 

Y nature I underſtand the general 

4 and permanent principles of vi- 
fible objeèts, not disfigured by acci— 
dent; or diſtempered by diſeaſe, nor 
modified by faſhion or local habits. 
Nature is a collective idea, and 
though its eſſence exiſt in each in— 
dividual of the ſpecics, can never 
in its perfection inhabit a ſingle ob. 
zect, —On beauty I do not ean to 
erplex you or myſelf with abſtract 


ideas, and the romantic reveries of, 


platonic philoſophy, or to inquire 
whether it be the reſult of a fimple 
or complex principle. Ihe beauty 
we acknowledge is that harmonions 
whole of the human frame, that 
uniſon of parts to one end, which 
enchants us; the reſult of the ſtan- 
dard ſet by the great maſters of our 
art, the ancients, and confirmed by 
the ſubmiſſive verdict of modern 
imitation, —By grace, I mean that 
artleſs balance of motion and 10 fee 
ſprung from character, founded on 
propriety, which neither falls ſhort 
ef the demands, nor ovecrleaps the 


modeſty, of nature. Applied to 
execution, it means that dexterous 
power which hides the means by 
which it was attained, the difficul 
ties it has conquered. When we 
ſay tale, we mean not crudely the 
knowledge of what is right in art: 
taſte eſtimates the degrees of excel. 
lence, and by compariſon proceeds 
from juſtneſs to refinement. Our 
language, or rather thoſe who uſe it, 
generally confound, when ſpeaking 
ot the art, copy with zm:tatzon, though 
eſſentially different in operation and 
meaning. Preciſion of eye and obe- 
dience ot hand are the requiſites of 


the former, without the Laſt pre- 


tence to choice, what to ſeiect, what 
to reject : while choice, directed by 
judgment or taſte, conſtitutes the 
eſſence of imitation, and alone can 
raiſe the moſt dexterous copyilt to 
the noble rank of an artiſt. —Of 
genzus ] ſhall ſpeak with reſerve, for 
no word has been more indiſcrimi- 
nately confounded : by genius [ 
mean that power which enlarges the 
circle of human knowledge, which 

d11COVers 
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diſcovers new materials of nature, 
or combines the known with novelty; 
while talent arranges, cultivates, po— 
liches, the diſcoveries of genius. 
LEONARDO DA VISSI. 
—Such was the dawn of modern 
art, when Leonardo da Vinci brole 
forth with a ſplendour which diſ— 
tanced former excellence; made up 
of all the elements that conſtitute 
the eſſence of genius, fivourcd by 
education and circumit-uc2s, all ear, 
all eye, all graſp; painter, poet, 
ſculptor, anatoiniſt, hitect, en- 
gineer, chemiſt, machiniit, muftcian, 
man of ſcience, and ſometimes en- 
piric, he laid hold of every beauty 
in the enchanted circle, but without 
excluſive attachment to one, dil. 
miiſed in her turn each, Fitter to 
ſcatter hints than to teach by exam- 
ple, he waſted life, inſatiate in ex- 
periments. To a capacity which at 
once penetrated the principle and 
aim of the art, he joined an inequa- 


lity of fancy that at one moment lent 
him wings for the purſuit of beauty, 
and the next flung him on the ground 
to craw] after deformity : we owe 
him chiar-ofcuro, with all its magic; 
we owe him caricature, with all its 
incongruities. His notions of the 
moſt elaborate finiſh, and his want of 
perſeverance, were at leaſt equal :— 
want of perſeverance alone conld 
make him abandon his cartoon def. 
tined for the great council-chamber, 
at Florence, of which the celebrated 
conteſt of horſemen was but one 
group ; for to him who could orga- 
nize that compoſition, Michael An— 
gelo himſelt ought rather to have 
been an object of emulation than of 
fear: and that he was able to orga- 
nize it, we may be certain from the 
remaining {ketch in the Etruvia Pit. 
torice, lately publiſhed, but ſtill 
more fron the admirable print of it 
by Edelinck, after a drawing of 
Rubens. { To be concluded in our next. J 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES in the Year 1802. 


JANUARY 2. 

FFICIAL accounts received of 
() the ſurrender of the Dutch ſet. 
tlement of Ternate, in the Eaft In. 
dies, to a Britiſh detachment, com- 
manded by Colonel Burr, on the 21ſt 
of June. 

7, 12, 15, 16, 19. The trials and 
execution of mutineers ; ſee vol, ix. 
P. 187. 

26, The new conſtitution of the 
Cilalpine, or Italian republic, ſettled 
by the conſulta at Lyons, and Bo— 
naparte appointed preſident of that 
ſtate, with indefinite re-eligibility, 
28, Joſeph Wall, Eſq. formerly 
governor of Goree, executed at the 
Old Bailey, after having reccived 
ſeveral reſpites, for the murder: of 
Serjeant Armſtrong, who died in 
_ conſequence of a puniſhment in- 
fAlicted upon him in the year 1782. 
On his aſcending the ſcaffold, a 
ſhout of triumph proceeded from the 
mob, which cauſed ſuch contuſion 
on the ſcatiold, that the culprit was 
launched into eternity before the 
cord was properly fixed, and he ap- 
peared ſtrongly convulled for a eon- 
liderable time. 


Vol. X. No. 136. 


FEBRUARY 1. Advice received 
of ſeveral of the Beys of Egypt 
having been treacheroutly aflaſ- 
ſinated, by order of the Turkiſh 
commanders. 

2, The parliament met. 

5. A French fleet, with a great 
number of troops on-board, under 
tlie command of General Le Clerc, 
arrived at St. Domingo from Breſt, 
and after much oppoſition on the 
part of Touflaint and his army, who 
burned - ſeveral towns, effected a 
landing, and drove the black army 
into the interior, 

7. A Margate hoy loſt near Bir- 
chington, and twenty-fiye paſſengers 
drowned, 

9. Mr. Abbott clcſen ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, in the room 
of Sir John Mitford, appointed lord 
chancellor of Ireland, vice the Earl 
of Clare, deceaſed. 

16, Napper Tandy liberated from 
his confinement in Ireland, and em- 
barked for France, 

23. Peace concluded between the 
French republic and the regency of 
Tunis, 

MARCH 2, Francis duke of Bed. 
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ford died, in the zyth year of his 


age, at his feat at Woburn. His 
death was occaſioned, by a cold which 
he caught in playing at tennis, which 
brought on a diſorder that rendered 
a moſt painful operation indiſpentt- 
ble, but which, from a mortification 

aving previouſly taken place, prov- 
ed ineffectual. 

27. A definitive treaty of peace 
between Great Britain on the 
one part, and France, Spain, and 
Holland, on the other, ſigned at 
Amiens,—His majeſty's ſhip Aſſiſt— 
ance, of 50 guns, loſt off Dunkirk, 
on her way trom the North Seas to 
Portſmouth. All the crew, except 
two marines, were happily ſaved. 

APRIL 15. A partial inſurrec- 
tion of a black corps took place at 
Dominica; which, however, was al. 
moſt immediately quelled. 

19. An entertainment of uncom- 
mon ſplendour given at the Maghon- 
houſe, by the lord-mayor, in honour 
of the peace, at which the Prince of 
Wales, and moſt of the nobility, at- 
tended, 

24. The London Gazette an- 
nounced the formal acceſſion of the 
courts of Denmark and Sweden to 
the convention between Great Bri- 
tain and Ruſſia, in conſequence of 
which the ſyſtem of armed neutrality 
in the north was completely aban- 
doned and annulled. 

26. The French government iſſued 
a decree of amneſty in favour of a 
certain deſcription of emigrants, 

29. Peace proclaimed throughout 
the metropolis, with the accuſtomed 
ceremony and pomp, At night a 
general illumination took place, 

MAY 59, Mr. Nichols moved, in 
the houſe of commons, a cenſure 
upon the late miniſtry, but his mo- 
tion was rejected; and immediately 
after, on the motion of Lord Bel- 
grave, a vote of thanks was paſſed 
to Mr, Pitt. 

11. Bonaparte elected by the con- 
ſei vative ſenate, firſt conſul of the 
I'rench republic for ten years, in 
addition to the ſeven years unex- 

ired of the time for which, in the 
brit inſtance, he was elected; and a 
decree paſſed for ſubmitting to the 
people the propriety of conterring a 


ſtill further mark of gratitude upon 
that extraordinary man, by electing. 
him conſul for lite. 

20. A fire broke out at Woolwich 
Warren; the damages were very 
great, Gun carriages to the amount 
of 60,0001, were deſtroyed, and the 
beſt models of batteries, &c. were 
reduced to athes. 

24. Mr. King, the veteran and ad- 
mirable actor, took his leave of the 
public at Drury-lane theatre, 

—. A treaty concluded between 
France and the Prince of Orange, 
by which, for certain conſiderations, 
the latter agreed to renounce the 
dignity of ſtadtholder of the United 
Provinces, and all the domains and 
territorial property ſituated in the 
Batavian republic or 1ts colonies. 

28. Accounts received, that, after 
much deſperate fighting, and ex. 
tenſive conflagrations in St. Domingo, 
a parley had been entered into be— 
tween Le Clerc and Touffaint, 

JUNE r. A general thankſgiving 
for the reſtoration of peace, 

4. The King of Sardinia abdicated 
his throne in tavour of his brother, 
the Duke d*'Aovlt. 

8. The Batavianlegiſlature adopt- 
ed the projet of a law for permitting 
the importation of Britiſh merchan— 
dize into the ports of Holland, on 
paying the ordinary duties. 

15, Official accounts received from 
St. Domingo of Touſſaint and his 
lieutenant-generals having ſurren— 
dered to the French arms, and that 
immenſe magazines, ammunition, 
and artillery, had fallen into the 
hands of the victors. 

18, Lord Whitworth appointed 
ambaſſador to the French republic. 

26, The foundation ſtone of the 
London docks at Wapping laid by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, ac. 
companied by Lord Hawkeſbury, 
Lord Hobart, &c. 

27. Advice received of a formida- 
ble infurrection, which had taken 
place in the French ifland of Gua- 
daloupe, having been completely 
quelled by the arrival of a force 
from France. | 

28, His majeſty went in ſtate to 
the houſe of peers, and prorogued 
the parliament. | | 
as. 
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28. M. Garnerin aſcended, for the 
fi At time in England, in his batloon 
from Ranelagh, accompanied by 
Captain Sowden. They deſcended 
near Colcheſter, having performed-a 
journey of about ſixty miles in three 
quarters of an hour, 

29. The parliament of the united 
kingdom diffolved by a proclama- 
tion from the king in council. This 
was the 18th parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, and the firſt of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

—, The London Gazette announ- 
ced the acceſſion of the Ottoman 
Porte to the treaty of Amiens, and 
of that of the courc of Sweden to 
the treaty concluded at Peterſburgh 
between England and Ruſſia. 

JULY ;. M. Garnerin again af. 
cended with his balloon, from the 
Cricket-ground in Mary-le-bone, ac- 
companied by Mr, Lockyer, of 
Greenwich, and in fifteen minutes 
alighted at Chinktord, in Eflex. 

20. Hajee Kheleel Khan, ambal- 
ſador from Perſia to the Britiſh go- 
vernment, was killed at Bombay, in 
an accidental quarrel.— Official ad- 
vice received of his majeſty's floop 
Victor, Captain Collier, having at- 
tacked and ſunk the French ſhip of 
war La Fleche, of 22 guns, in Mahé 
roads, in the month of September. 

22, A part of the works carrying 
on in the New Docks gave way, and 
inundated the unfinithed canals; ten 
or twelve of the workmen drowned, 

AUGUST 3. Mr. Liſton appointed 
envoy to the Batavian republic, 

4. Bonaparte formally inveſted 
with the conſulſhip for lite, by the 
{everal conſtituted authorities, atter 
the votes of the people in favour of 
the meaſure had been declared. 

4. Garnerin, accompanied by his 
wite and Mr. Glaf>tord, aſcended 
Vanxhall-gardens, and, after a plea- 
fant aerial flight of about an hour, 
deſcended at Frogmore Place, near 
Hampitead. 

5. The ſenateof France empower— 
ed Bonaparte to name his ſuccetfor, 
and made ſeveral alterations in the 
conſtitution of the republic, all 
trending to ſtrengthen the power of 
the conſular chief. 

14. In conſeguence of the buſineſs 
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of the German indemnities, a body 
of Auſtrian troops ftopped a Bavyas; 
rian corps, which was on its march 
to take poſſeſſion of Paſſau, of which 
place the former at the fame time 
poſſeſſed themſelves. 

15. A ſplendid fete celebrated at 
Paris, in honour of the re-eſtabliſh. 
ment of religious worſhip in France, 

20. The circulation of Engliſh 
newſpapers prohibited in France. 

27. The new docks at Blackwall 
opened in preſence of the principal 
officers of itate, on which occaſion, 
the Henry Addington, Weſt Indie- 
man, entered, decorated with the 
colours of the different nations 
Europe. 

29, Accounts received, that ſome 
new diſturbances had broke out in 
St. Domingo, in conſequence of 
which, that iſland was declared to 
be in a ſtate of ſiege. 

SEPTEMBER 7. An inſurrection 
broke out in ſeveral» of the imall 
cantons of Switzerland, which af- 
terwards ſpread throughout the 
greater part of the country. 

14. The iſlands of Martinique and 
St. Lucia delivered up to France, 
purſuant to the treaty of Amiens. 
The London Gazette announced that 
the navigation of the Black Sea had 
been granted to Great Britain in 
common with France. 

15. A dreadfu} fire broke out at 
Liverpool, which conſumed the 
whole of the warehouſes fronting 
St. George's dock, belonging chiefly 
to Mr. 1homas Frances. The loſs 
eſtimated at about 300, oool. IT 

The army of Swiſs patriots de. 
feated the troops of the government 
before Berne, and poſſeſſed them. 
ſelves of that city, and alſo of Balle. 
The government inſtantly retired to 
Lauſanne, and a conventien was 
ſigned between the oppoling parties. 
Much bloodſhed, on both tides, pre- 


ceded this event, which amounted 


to a complete counter-revolution, 

the patriots having appointed a go- 

vernment and ſenate of their own. 
21. Garnerin aſcended, with his 


balloon from the ground belonging | 


to the St. George's volunteers in 
North Audley-ttreet, for the laſt 
time in England, and deſcended in @ 
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Pancras. 

30. Bonaparte, having been in- 
vited to interpoſe his authority as 
mediator in the affairs of Switzerland, 
iſued a proclamation, ordering all 
the late proceedings of the partriots 
to be annulled, the depoſed govern- 
ment to be reſtored to their power, 
and that deputies from the cantons 
ſhould repair to Paris, there to ſet— 
tle the future conſtitution of the 
Helvetic republic. 

OCTOBER 4. The Swiſs natriots 
obtained ſome further ſucceſſes; but 
the arrival of Bonaparte's aid-de-. 
camp, with the conſul's proclama- 
tion, cauſed a ſuſpention of hoſtili— 
ties to take place, 

5. The Helvetic government iſſued 
a proclamation, 1n which, after praiſ. 
ing the conduct of Bonaparte, they 
declare their acceptance of the armed 
mediation he had determined upon 
with reſpect of that country, 

6. The itland of Tobago delivered 
up to France, purjuant to the treaty 
ot Amiens, 

16, A great number of perſons, of 
both ſexes, murdered by a body of 
Negroes wut Guadaloupe. 

24. About midnight, a fire broke 
out in the dwetling-kouſe of Mr. 
John Lawler, at Fort Sackville, ten 
miles from Halifax (Nova Scotia,) 
which entirely conſumed the ſame, 
with barns, out-houſes, &c. Five 
perſons periſhed in the flames. 

26. Earthquake at Conſtantinople, 
which deſtroyed ſeveral of the moſ— 
ques and a great number of houſes. 
The ſhock was on the ſame day ſe- 
verely felt in many other parts of 

Turkey, and in ſeveral of the prin. 
cipal towns of Ruflia. 

— R. Codling, G. Eaſterby, and 
W. Macfarlane, tound guilty at the 
Admiralty ſeſſhons; the firſt, of fe— 
loniouſly ſinking the thip Adventure 
off Brighton; 
having, as owners of the ſaid ſhip, 
procured Codling to commit the 
telony, Codling received ſentence 
of death, but the caſe of the other 
two was referred to the opinion of 
the. twelve judges. 

29. The Juno, Spaniſh frigate, of 
34 guns, having on- board 100,000 


and the two latter, of 
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parachute in the neighbourhood of 


dollars, loſt on her paſſage from Port 
Rico to Cadiz, and the whole of the 
crew and paſſengers, amounting to 
413 perſons, untortunately periſhed. 

NOVEMBER 1, The French took 
oſſeſſion of the duchy of Parma and 
its dependencies, purſuant to a treaty 
entered into ſome time before be. 
tween the King of Spain and the re- 
oY of France, 

. Gen. Leclerc, commander of 
the French army at St. Domingo, 
died there, Ke 1s ſucceeded in the 
chief command by General Rocham- 
beau, an officer every way calculated 
to effect the reſtoration of order and 
tranquillity in St. Domingo. 

6. General Andreoſſi, ambaſſador 
from the French republic, arrived in 
London. 

7. A dreadful earthquake hap- 
pened at Algiers, which did ſome' 
damage to the tow n, and totally de- 
ſtroyed a neighbouring village, con— 
ſiſting of about 200 houſes; the 
whole of the inhabitants of which 
were buried in the ruins. 

8. Lord Whitworth, the Britiſh 
ambaffador to the Fren ich republic, 
{ct out for Paris, ACCOMPante a by his 
ſpouſe, the Ducheſs of Dorſet, 

16. Colonel Deſpard, and between 
thirty and forty per ſons ot the low. 
eſt order, ſome of them ſoldiers of 
the foot-guards, taken into Cuſtody, 


on a charge of li igh treaſon. After 
various examinations, the colonel! 
and fifteen others were fully com- 


mitted for trial, and the remainder 
diſcharged on their own recogni— 
zances. 

17. Died at Bennington, in tlie 
ſtate of Vermont, America, D. Strat. 
ton, in the 20th year of his age, 
* his unfortunate young man was, in 

791, ſeized with what is called 
That, and at different periods he 
{uttered a diſlocation of mult of his 
joints. For the laſt eight years he 
was unable to ſtep from liis bed, 
and all his joints were gradually dif. 
located and rendered uſeleſs, even 
thoſe of his fingers. During the 
laſt ſix years, he had never been 
turned in his bed, nor removed, ex- 
cept on the bedſtead. Three years 
ago his jaw became fixed, and con- 
tinued lo to the time of his —_— 

ill 


all his ſuſtenance was adminiſtered 
in ſlices ſo thin, as to be forced into 
an orifice about one-erghth of an 
inch wide; and the diſorder aftecting 
his eyes, deprived him of fight for 
three years. He afterwards became 
entirely deat with one ear; and re— 
ceived no liquid for two years be- 
fore his death, but what he ſucked 
through a ſtraw. It is remarkable 
that he retained his ſenſes through- 
out this long period, In his laſt 
moments he called his relatives to. 
gether, bade them farewel in an at- 
fecting manner, and expired without 
the appearance of pain, 

18. The Swiſs deputies arrived at 
Paris to arrange definitively the con— 
ſtitutional concerns of Helvetia. 

27. Capt. Codling, late maſter of 
the ſhip Adventure, hanged at Exe- 
cution Lock, for {linking that veſlel 
oft Brig ton. 

. Letters from Senda mention the 
ſudden demolition. of more than: wo— 
third werts of the village of Villa— 
guard, near Onegl:., by a convul- 
ſion of th- earn, winch took place 
in the following manner: — he vil- 
lage Was compoſed about elghty 
dwellins -houle., and 403 inhabitants. 
It ſtood on the lee of a hill, in 
high cultivation, and aboundang in 
copiois ſprings of freſh water. On 


the <cvening of the 22d of Novem- 


ber, two apertures were found to 
have been convulſively made in the 
ground near the village church. It 
rained all that night. At day-break, 
on the 23d, an enormous mals burſt 
down from the ſummit of the 


hill, brought before it all the ſur- 


face earth, and fell at laſt upon the 
houſes of the village. Ihe root of 
the church was the hrit thing demo- 
lihed; then 57 of the houſes met, 
one after another, the ſame over- 
throw. This paſted in the courſe of 
the 22d, and fo lowly, that the un- 
fortunate villagers could view, at 
leiture, the progreſs of their diſaſter, 
In the night cf the 23d, the ruins 
were removed to the diſtance of 200 
paces from their former {:tuations, 
On the moraing of the 24th, the re- 
maining houſes were ſeen ſt:nding 
within a precipitous accumulation 
of carth, which, extending entirely 
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round them, preſented every where 
a perpendicular tront, and role to 
the elevation of 50 fathoms. Vinc. 
yards, gardens, olive-trees, were all 
cruſhed and carried in one maſs into 
the next river. The channel of the 
river was filled up, and the ſtream 
above converted into a lake. An 
oppoſite rock, on the territory of 
Beſtagno, at laſt arreſted the motion 
of the maſs. A flope, one of the 
beſt cultivated in Italy, remains now 
but a bare rock. On a track of 
land, four miles long, and one broad, 
there now remains nothing to {ſtrike 
the eye but ruined houſes, deraci- 
nated trees, and ſtagnating water, 
Ihe poor people of the village have 
no preſent ſhelter but that of a few 
of their cottages which are yet 
ſtanding ; and trom which they can 
View only their ruined property, and 
deivlated fields. 

Citizen Olivari, a phyſician from 
Paris, arrived at Orleans, on the 
1ith, with the intention of making 
an atroſtatic voyage, on the Mont. 
golftier principle, He made two un. 
iuccelstul attempts to inflate his 
balivon ; but on the 25th he effayed 
a third time, Having attached to 
his balloon a wicker baſket, he put 
into it different combultible articles, 
for the purpoſe of keeping up the 
fire in the chaffing dith, which was 
placed between the boat and the 
balloon. He then aſcended, after 
alſuring the adminiſtrative authori. 
ties preſent, that no danger need be 
apprehended on his account. He 
role with ſuch rapidity, that he diſ- 
appeared in three minutes. About 
an hour afterwards, the mayor of 
Fleury, which is a league diſtant 
trom the place of aſcent, was in- 
tormed by a labourer, that a man 
had fallen from the air, near the ſpot 
where he worked. This intelligence 
was immediately communicated to 
the mayor of Orleans, who repaired 
directly thither, and diſcovered the 
body ot Citizen Olivari. In the 
neighbourhood were found ſome pur. 
ticles of the baſket, It is ſuppoſed 
that the fire conſumed the ſole ſup. 
port of the untortunate atronaut. 
Some ſparks from the chafting.dith, 
no doubt, fell among the too com- 
buſtible 
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buſtible materials that were emplov- 
ed and made Olivari the victun of 
his imprudence, or rather of his in- 
experience. Where the baltuon fell 
was not known, 
DECEMBER 
commons v 


1. The houſe of 
oted 50,000 ſeamen and 


marines for the ſervice of the enſuing 
year, 
3. M. Schimmelpeaninck, the 


Dutch plenipotentiary to the Britiſh 
court, arrived in London. 

10, 'The Hindoftan Eaſt Indiaman, 
Edward Balſton, Eſq. commander, 
ontward. bound for Madras and 
China, was wrecked, A few mi- 
nutes before four o'clock, ſhe parted 
with all anchors, and drove on-ſhore 
off the Qulvers, near Margate. The 
loſs of li: though lamentable, is 
not ſo great as mi ight have been ex- 
pected from the loſs of ſo large a 
M'p. One gentleman, of the name 
of Clarke, a "cadet for M adras, with 
ſixteen of the crew, periſhed. The 
Cargo confilted of filver and woollen; 
part of the latter has been got up. 
— The Active Weſt Indiaman was 
loft at the ſame time, within two 
miles of Margate, and {even or eight 
perſons cn-board wan drowned. 
Thongh only two miles from Mar. 
gate, the boats were twelve hours 
in reiching that ſhip, and in return- 
ing; what, then, muſt have been 
the delays and the perils in reaching 
and returning from the Hindoſtan, 
which was twelve miles off! 

17. A large veſſel loſt in the Hum- 
ber, and twelve men, including the 
captain and mate, periſhed. 

18. Intelligence received of the 
rajah of Bullana having been de- 
foated by a detachment of the Bri. 
tjſh ſouthern army, aſhſted by the 
Myſore troops, and ſentenced to 
perpetual impriſonment. 

In confeqauer:ce of one of the 
molt violent tempeſts ever remem— 
bered, accompanied with heavy 
mowers of hail and tremendons peals 
of tkunder, which continued through 
the whole of the preceding night, 
Gibraltar bay exhibited at the dawn 
of the morning a truly melancholy 
ſcene—w variety of veſlels of dit. 
ferent nations being ſunk or ſtrand. 
ed, and guns and lionals of diſtreſs 


"ES, 


try upon the occaſion. 
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being heard or ſeen in every direc. 
tion. About noon the ſame day the 
Royalbattery on the ſummit of the 
rock became inflamed from the 
ſtrength and iteration of the light- 
ning. It continued to blaze through. 
out the whole of the 19th, and on 
the zoth was completely conſumed. 
It as this battery which moſt ct. 

tualiy reſiſted the Spaniards Jur- 
ing their celebrated alfuult, and 
which, from its immenſe height--- 
an acclivity not leſs than 1450 teet 
above the level of the ſea—injurcd 
them moſt ſeverelv. 

20, The Hound loop of war, ar. 
rived from Gibraltar, brings an ac 
count of a mutiny having broke out 
on-board his maze ſty' 5 ſhip G1braitar, 
of $4 guns, on her p aſlage from that 
port to Malta, in company with th- 
Superb, Dragon, and Triumph. 
The mutineers took pofſeſhon of the 
ſhip, and ran her under the ſterns of 
the others, cheering them, m 
hope that the crews 1 would; join them. 
Diſappointed however, in this ex- 
pectation, the mutincers became pa- 
nic- ſtruck, and were eaſily ſubdue d 
by their officers, who conducted 
themſelves with the greateſt gallan— 
The ring- 
leaders of the mutiny were ſecured, 
and three of them hanged betore 
the Hound failed from Gibraltar, 

— Advice received of the troops 
of the Egyptian beys having de- 
feated in ſeveral actions thoſe of the 
grand ſeignior, and pol! efled them- 
ſelves Sof the whole of Upper Egypt, 

44. The Furr. of King's Bench 
awarded zoool. damages to a Mr. 
Lingham, againſt a Mr. Hunt, for 
crim, con. with the plaintift's wife. 

28, A poor man, named Matthews, 
was diſcovered murdered near the 
mouth of the cave, or hernin 
which he inhabited on the borders 
of Sydenham-common and Dulwich. 
wood. About thirty years ago he 
loſt his wife, and was left with one 
daughter, and, having placed her in 
a ſituation in London: he went to 
live in the neigh bourhvod of Cam. 
berwell, where he worked as a gar. 
dener. Soon after his going to 
Camberwell, he obtained leave of 
the managers of Dulwich-collegr, 

to 
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to form himſelfadwelling on the land 
belonging to the College, which was 
partly an excavation of theearth, and 
partly covered in with fern, under. 
wood, &c. Here for a ſeries of years 

he lived unmoJeſting and unmoleſted, 
following his daily avocations in per- 
forming gardener's work in the gar- 
dens of ſome of tne neighbouring 
gentlemen; by whom, for his inot— 
fenfive and gentle demeanor, he was 
much liked. His return to his cave 
to fleep was conſtant, where on the 
Sunday he nſed to fell beer to fuch 
perſons (of whom in the ſummer 
he re Were m any) 15 from 1 curiofity 
might . drawn to viſit his lone ly 


cell. About 18 or {1x years ago, 
however, ſome villains, inſtigated 
by the fam? ries that PI »bably 
ied to his death, (an idea of his be- 
ing pofſſeſſed of money,) broke into 
his cave, - beat him in a dreadful 
manner, and, according to his own 


account ir that time, robbhed him of 
twelve ſhillings, From this period, 
for more than a year and halt he to- 
rally: deſerted his abode, and con- 
tinned leeping in the hay-lotts and 
ſtables of the people for whom he 
worked. Drawn, however, by ſome 
irreſiſtible propenſity to former 
mode of living, he altered the con. 
ſiruction of his cave, digging it trom 
a mouth an oven, into 


nis 


like that ot 
which he juſt left himſelf room to 
crawl; and when he lay down, con- 
trived to fix a board againſt the en- 
trance, which he propped up with 
his teet. All this pecaution did not, 
however, operate to fave him from 
future attack; for he was found. at 
the mouth of his cave, dead, ich 
his jaw-bone broken in two places. 
le was covered with fern by ſome 
boys, who had for two or three years 
paid the old man a vibt in the Chriſt— 
mas holidays. Under his arm was 
an oaken branch, about ix or ſeven 
feet long, which it is ſuppoſed the 
vitlains had put into the cave for 
the purpoſe of hooking the poor old 
man out, as the hooked part, which 
completely matched with the ſtick, 
vas found broken off; and from the 


nature of the wound in his cheek, 
through which there 1s a large hole, 
it appears that it muſt have been 
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hitched into his mouth, and by the 
violence which was uſed in drawing 
him out of his cave (the body when 
found being with the head towards 
the entrance) broke the jaw ; from 
which, as is the opinion of a pro— 
feſſional gentleman on the ſpot, the 
extravaſated blood in his throat cauſ- 
ed ſuffocation. On the evening be. 
tore, the deceaſed had changed half. 
a-guinea at the French Horn, Dul. 
wich; bought ſome provitions, and 
was known to have ſix or ſeven thil. 
lings change when he left Dulwich, 
none of which were to be found, his 
pockets having been turned out, as 
was a ſecret pocket, diſcovered af- 
ter his death, and not Known to the 
oerſons who were acquainted with 
im, but had not eſcaped the pry- 
ing eye of his murderers, This un- 
tortunate man was near ſeventy years 


of age, 'T wo giplies, belonging to 
a gang who inteſt the vicinity oft 
Non vood, Dulwich &c. are commut- 


ted for trial on a violent ſuſpicion of 
this murder. 

By an account laid before parlia- 
ment, of the total nett produce of all 
the permanent taxes, in the years 
ending the 10th of October, . and 
1802, reſpectively, it appears, that 
111 the year 1801 they amounted to 
22,936,309l. 148. 114d; and, in the 
pre: ent y ear, to 25,199,0881. 145.02d. 


JANUAR, 1803. 

2. Died, at 1 * houſe at Twicken— 
ham, in the 81ſt year of his age, Sic 
Richard Perryn, Knt. late one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer. 

In the INand of Alderney, Peter 
Le Meſurier, Eſq. governor of that 
iſland. 

Lately at Grenada, the Hon. 
George Vere Hobart, late governcr 
of that iſland, and ſecond ſon of the 
Earl of Buckinghamſhire. 

14. The Hon. Temple Lutterell, 
next brother to Earl Carhantpton, 
dicd at Paris, of a decline. 

17. In the 73d year of his age 
William Cole, fifty years copper. 
plate printer to the Bank of En land. 

George Foſter, convicted on the 
Friday preceding on drowning his 
wife and child in the Paddington. 
canal, was executed an the Old 9 
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ley. He was found guilty upon cir— 
cumſtantial evidence only; but he 
afterwards acknowledge the juſtice 
of his ſentence, and owned the 
fat.—As ſoon as he was cut down, 
his body was conveyed to a houſe 
in Duke-ſtrect, Smithfield, belong- 
ing to the corporation of Surgeons, 
where it was ſubjected to the Gal— 
vanic proceſs, by Profeſſor Aldini, 
under the inſpection of Mr, Keate, 
Mr. Carpue, and ſeveral other Pro. 
fellional gentlemen. .M. Aldini, 
who is the nephew of the diſcoverer 
of this moſt intereſting ſcience, ſhew- 
ed the eminent and ſuperior powers 
of Ga/van:/m to be far beyond any 
other ſtimulant in nature. On the 
tirſt application of the procets to the 
face, the jaw of the deceaſed crimi- 
nal began to quiver, and the adioin— 
ing muſcles were horribly contort- 
ed, and one eye was actunilly open- 
ed. In the ſubſequent part of the 
proceſs, the right hand was raiſed 
and clenched, and the legs and 
thighs were ſet in motion. It ap- 
peared to the unitormed part of the 
by-ttanders as if the wretched man 
was on the eve of being reitored to 
life. This, however, was impol- 
ible, as feveral of his friends who 
were under the ſcaffold had violently 
pulled his legs, in order to put a 
more ſpeedy termination to his ſut- 
ferings. 'The experiment, in fact, 
was of a better ule and tendency, 
Its object was to ſhew the excitabi- 
lity of the human frame, when this 
animal electrictity is duly applied, 
In caſes of drowning or futtocation, 
it promiſes to be of the utmolt uſe, 
by reviving the action of the lungs, 
and thereby rekindling the expiring 
ſpark of vitality, In cafes of apo— 
plexy, or diſorders of the head, it 
ofters alſo moſt encouraging proſpects 
for the benefit of mankind, The 
profeſſor, we underſtand, has made 
uſe of Galvani/m alſo in ſeveral caſes 
of inſanity, and with complete ſuc— 
ceſs. It is the opinion of the firſt medi- 
cal men, that this diſcovery, if right- 
ly managed and daily proſecuted, 
cannot fail to be of great, and per- 
haps, as yet, unforeſeen utility. 

20, The ſpecial commuittion tor the 
trial of ſtate priſoners was opened 
at the New Seſſions-houſe, in Horſe. 
mongex-lane, Surrey, betore Lord El. 


or EVENTS, 
lenburough and others. 


The 
jury found a true bill againſt Ed- 
ward Marcus Deſpard, and twelve 


grand 


others. They are to be arraigned 
on the 5th of February, and tried on 
the 7th. 

22. A cool, deliberate, and hor. 
rid, murder, was perpetrated in 
Greenwich Hoſpital, upon one of 
the penſioners, by another; the cir- 
cumſtances of which, as nearly as 
we could collect, were as follow: 
The perpetrator, who had been 
ſome years a penſioner, was of a dif. 
poſition fo violent and quarreliome, 
as to render himſelf very obnoxious 
to his allociates. About a month 
ſince, he had been guilty of ſome 
groſs breach of duty, within the 
college, tor which he was brought 
b tore the board of commillioners, 
upon the charge of a fellow-penſio— 
ner, who acted in the capacity oft 
boatfwain, and, the tact being ſub. 
ſtantiated, he was mulcted of two 
months pocket-money, and ſeverely 
reprimanded, but without any tur- 
ther diſgrace, This, however, was 
lufticient to exaſperate him to Vel- 
geance againſt his acculer, and ano- 
ther, his birthmate, who had corrobo— 
rated his teſtimony, He went in the 
dead of the night into the cabin or 
apartment of the deceaſed, who was 
alleep, and with a large poker, at a 
lingle blow, literally beat out his 
brains, and killed him fo inftanta. 
neouſly that he never uttered a ſin— 
gle groan, Fortunately for his bed- 
fellow, to whoma ſimilar fate was in- 
tended, he had obtained permithon 
to ſleep out of the hoſpital that 
night with his family. The mur- 
derer then went int̃ the next birth, 
where an aged penſioner was in bed, 
and minutely examined whether he 
was aſleep, leit he might have heard 
any thing of what paſted. The man 
who heard the blow, and expected 
every moment a fimilar fate, lay still 
as if faſt atleep; but, on the mur— 
derer having lett him, and retired to 
his own cabin, the man immediately 
got up, and alarmed the guard, a 
party of whom directly came to the 
place and ſecured the murderer, 
after a ſtout and deſperate reſiſtance. 
He is committed to Maidſtone gao! 
for trlal. 
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BATTLE or THE BOYNE. TJuLY 1, 1690. 


” ING WILLIAM landed at Car- 
rickfergus June 14, 1690, atten- 
ded by Prince George of Denmark, 
the Duke of Ormond, the Earls of Ox- 
ford, Scarborough, and Mancheſter, 
the Hon. Mr. Boyle, and many other 
erſons of diſtinction; and that even- 
ing went to,Belfaſt in Duke Schom- 
berg's coach. Two or three days 
after, his majeſty marched to Lil- 
burn, where the general kept his 
head-quarters, and thence to Hillſ. 
borough, where, on the 2oth, he 
publiſhed an order forbidding the 
preſſing of horſes, and the commit— 
ting any violences on the country 
people. His majeſty ordered the 
whole army to encamp at a place 
called Loughbritland; where he 
found them to conſiſt of 36, 600 men, 
Engliſh, Dutch, French, Danes, and 
Germans. From Loughbritland 
King William marched to Dundalk. 
He did not ſtay long at Dundalk, 
but, upon advice that the enemy 
had abandoned Ardee, he immedi- 
ately directed his march thither, | 
The late King James was no 
ſooner informed of King William's 
landing, but he fet out from Dub- 
lin, with about ſix thouſand French 
foot. Having joined the reſt of his 
torces, which now amounted to al- 
moit an equal number with thoſe of 
King William's, beſides fifteen thou. 
{and which remained in garriſons, a 
council of war was held, wherein it 
was thought fit to repaſs the Boyne, 
and to weary out the Engliſh by 
marches and counter-marches alon 
that river, it being thought mal 
ble for them to paſs it, while James 
had an army to defend the oppoſite 
banks at ſuch an advantage. 

On the 13th of June, King Wil- 
liam, being informed that the ene- 
my had repaſſed the Boyne, ordered 
his whole army to move by break of 
day in three lines towards that river, 
which was about three miles diſtant. 

The two armies being in ſight, 


King William, about nine at night, 


called a council of war, and declared 
his reſolution to paſs the river the next 
Vol. X. No. 137. 


day, which Duke Schomberg at-firſt 


oppoſed, but, finding his majeſty po- 
ſitive, he adviſed that part of the 
army, horſe and foot, ſhould be ſent 
that night towards Slane-bridge, in 
order to paſs the river thereabouts, 
and ſo get between the enemy and 


the paſs at Duleck; but it being af- 


terwards oppoſed by the Dutch ge- 
nerals, Schomberg retired to his tent, 
where not long after the order of 
battle was brought him, which ke 
received with diſcontent and indif- 
ferehce, ſaying, © It was the firſt 
that ever was ent to him.“ 

Towards the cloſe of the evening 
King William yore orders, that eve. 


ry {ſoldier ſhould be provided with 


a good ſtock of ammunition, and all 
to be ready to march by break of 
day, with every man a green bough 
in his hat, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the enemy, who wore pieces of white 
paper. His majeſty rode in perſon 
about twelve o'clock at night, with 
torches, quite through the army, and 
then retired to his tent, with eager 
expectation of the approaching day. 

he expected day being come, 
July r, 1690, about fix in the 
morning, Lieutenant-general Doug. 
las marched towards the right with 
ſome foot, as did Count-Schomberg 
with the horſe ; which the enemy 
obſerving, they drew out their horſe 
and feot towards the left, to oppoſe 
them. When the horſe approached 
the river, a regiment of the enemy's 
dragoons made a ſhow of oppoſing 
their paſſage; but, being ſoon for- 
ced to retire with loſs, the Engliſh 
got over, and advanced towards the 
enemy's main body, which they found 


drawn up in two lines. Thereupon , 


Douglas drew up his detachment 
in two lines alſo, but, having only 
ſix battalions of foot to twenty-four 
of horſe, he ſent for more of the firſt, 


and in the mean time, according to 


the Earl of Portland's advice, the 
horſe and foot were intermixed for 
their greater ſecurity. More foot be. 
ing come up, this figure was immedi. 
ately altered, and * the horſe drawn 


to 
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to. the right, whilſt the foot moved 
towards a bog on the left, which lay 
between them and the enemy, and 
through which it was impoſſible for 
the horſe to march. The Iriſh, ob- 
ferving their motions, retreated in 
ſome haſte towards Duleck, but were 
vigorouſly purſued by Count Schom- 
berg. 
Though King William was 1gno- 
rant of what had paſſed between his 
men and the enemy, yet, ſuppoſing 
that by this time they had patſed 
the river, he ordered three attacks 
to be made: the firſt at a good ford, 
before a ſmall village, where the 
Triſh were advantageouſly poſted, 
The Dutch regiment of foot-guards 
took the river firſt at Old Bridge, 
wading to the middle; and, being 
got over amidſt the enemy's fire 
without making halt, they drew up 
into two files, and then fired upon 
the Iriſh, who, not bearing the 
charge, abandoned their intrench— 
ments. But, before the third bat. 
talion of their regiment had paſled 
the ford, five battalions of the ene. 
my advanced very boldly within 
piſtol-ſhot of the Dutch, who re. 
ceived them ſo warmly, that they 
retreated with the lofs of ſome men 
and one colour: hereupon the Dutch 
marched beyond the village, and re. 
pulſed a ſquadron of James's horte 
that would have ſtopped their pro— 
greſs. At the fame time, a ſqua- 
dron of Lieutenant-general Hamil. 


ton's horſe rode briſkly to the very 


brink of the river, in order to op— 
poſe Six John Hanmore's and Count 
Naſſau's regiments in paſſing it; and, 
though they tailed in the attempt, 
yet in their retreat they fell upon 
the French foot with fuch un- 
daunted fierceneſs, that they broke 
through Caillemote's and Cambon's 
regiments, which wanted pikes to 
item their furious career; but, the 
Irith wheeling about through the 
village to recover their own men, 
they were intercepted by the Dutch 
and Inniſkilling toot, and moſt of 
them, after a valiant reſtitance, cut 
in pieces. By this time, the Dutch 
guards being advanced as far as the 
hedges in the open field, the Iriſh 
horte attacked them again with grea- 


ter numbers, and redoubled fury; 
but the Dutch remained fo firm and 
cloſe, and other regiments having 
come to their aſſiſtance, that the 
Iriſh were forced to retire, Then a« 
freſh ſquadron of horſe advanced to 
ſupport them, but were as vigorouſly 
repulſed by the French proteſtant 
Inniſkilling men. | 

In the mean time the Danes came 
up to the left, as did the brigades 
of Hanmore and La Mellionere on 
the right; the firſt were fo valiantly 
attacked in the front by Hamilton's 
horſe, that they were forced to give 
ground, and ſome of them to paſs 
the river again. Duke Schomberg 
perceiving this diſorder, and ſeeing 
the French proteſtants left expoſed 
without a commander, immediately 
paſſed the river in order to head them, 
nor could his grace be perſuaded 
by Mr. Foubert, one of his aide-de. 
camps, to put on his armonr, He 
was no ſoener got on the other ſide, 
but he encouraged the French pro. 
teſtants by this ſhort harangue, A. 
lons, meſheurs, voila vos perfecuteurs; 
Come on, gentleman, there are 
your perſecutors;*” pointing to the 
French papiſts in the enemy's army, 
Thefe words were ſcarcely out of his 
mouth, when fifteen or ſixteen of 
James's guards, who returned fult 
ſpeed to their main body after the 
ſlaughter of their companions, and 


whom the French refugees ſuffered 


to paſs, thinking them to be of their 
fide, fell furioutly upon the duke, 
anu gave him two wounds on the 
head, which, however, were not 
mortal. Thereupon the regiment 
of Cambon acknowledged their error 
by committing a greater; for, firing 
raſhly on the enemy, they ſhot the 
duke through the neck, of which 
wound he inſtantly died, and Mr, 
Foubert was ſhot through the arm 
in alighting to relieve him. 

King William, accompanied by the 
Prince of Denmark, vaiſed the river 
with the left wing of horſe, but 
with ſome difficulty, for his horſe 
being bogged, he was forced to alight 
while his attendants diſengaged his 
ſteed. As ſoon as the men were got 


upon the oppoſite bank, and put in 
order, his majeſty drew his {ward, 
and 
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and marched at the head of them 
wards the enemy, who, perceiving 
the Engliſh horſe, made a ſudden 
halt, faced about, and retreated up 
the hill to a little village called 
Dunmore, about half a mile from 
the paſs. The Engliſh, marching in 
good order, came up with them at 
this village, where the enemy reſu- 
ming courage taced about, ang made 
the Engliſh horſe ſhrink, though 
they had the king at their head. 
Upon which the king rode to the In- 
niſkilliners, and aſked them, © what 
they would do for him?” who, ani- 
mated by this invitation, boldly came 
torward, and at the head of them 
the king received the enemy's fire. 

At the ſame time another party, 
commanded by Lieutenant-general 
Ginkle, charged 1n a lane to the lett, 
but was ſoon overpowered by the 
Iriſh and forced to give way. This 
being obſerved by a party of Sir 
Albert Cunningham's dragoons, and 
another of Colonel Leviſon's, the 
officers ordered to alight and line 
à hedge, as alſo a ruined houſe that 
flanked the lane, from whence they 
poured in their fire upon the ene- 
my. Ginkle continued in the rear 
of his men endeavouring to make 
them ſtand their ground, which put 
him in ſome danger from the Eng— 
liſh dragoons; tor, the enemy being 
ſo cloſe, they could not well obſerve 
him. However, the dragoons did an 
excellent piece of ſervice in ſtopping 
the carcer of the enemy; and the 
Dutch horſe having the opportunity 
of rallying here, as they did to the 
right, the enemy, after halt an hour's 
ſharp diſpute, were beaten bark a- 
gain with conſiderable loſs, 

On the other fide, e hens 7" 
neral Hamilton, finding his foot did 
not anſwer his expectation, put him- 
{elf at the head of his horſe, which 
were likewiie routed, and himſelf 
taken priſoner, This general was 
no ſooner taken, but the fight ceaſ- 


ed on that fide; and Count Lauzun, 


making up to James, (who during 
the whole action had ſtood with 
ſome ſquadrons of horſe upon the 
hill called Dunmore,) repreſented 
to him how near he was being en- 
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veloped: adding, he ought to think 
of nothing but a retreat, which he 
doubted not to make good with ma— 
ny brave officers ,now about him, 
and the remains of his French and 
Swiſs troops. This advice was too 
wholeſome not to be followed. 
Count Lauzun, Sheldon, and ſome 
other officers, diſpoſed all things for 
a retreat, which they performed in 
very good order. 

James's whole loſs in this battle 
was generally computed at fifteen 
hundred men, amongſt whom were 
Lord Dongan, Lord Carlingford, Sir 
Neal O'Neal, Marquis d'Hocquin- 
court, with ſeveral priſoners; the 
chief of whom was Licutenant-gene- 
ra] Hamilton, a man that behaved 
with great conrage, and kept vic- 
tory doubtful till he was made pri 
ſoner. On the Engliſh fide fell a- 
bout five hundred, an inconſiderable 
number, conſidering the gain of ſo 
important a battle, if the renowned 
Duke of Schomberg had not been 
among them; but his loſs ſeemed to 
outweigh all the numbers of the ene. 
my. He had been long a ſoldier of for- 
tune, and fought under almoſt ever 
power in Europe, His {kill in war 
was unparalleled, and his fldelity 
equal to his courage. The num- 
ber of battles in which he had been 
perſonally engaged, was ſaid to e- 
gual the number of his years: and 
he died aged eighty-two. As for 
the King himſelf, he received no 
manner of hurt in the action, though 
he was in all the height of it; only 
a cannon-ball carried away a piece of 
his boot. His majeſty did all the 
greateſt of generals could do on ſuch 
an occafion : he choſe the field, diſ- 
poſed the attacks, drew up his army, 
charged the enemy ſeveral times, 
ſupported his forces when they be. 
gan to ſhrink, and demeaned him- 
{elf throughout with that conduct, 
gallantry, reſolution, and preſence 
of mind, and was ſuch a poiſe for 
inclining the victory to his own 
fide, that the Iriſh themſelves ſaid, 
„That if the Englith would change 
kings with them they would fight 
the battle over again.” 

2 CHARAC. 


M1cHAELT, ANGELO. 
UBLIMITY of conception, gran- 
deur of form, and breadth of man- 
ner, are the elements of Michael 
Angelo's ſtyle. By theſe principles 
he ſelected or rejected the objects of 
imitation, As painter, as ſculptor, 
as architect, he attempted, and 
above any other man ſucceeded, to 
unite magnificence of plan, and end— 
leſs varietyof ſubordinate parts, with 
the utmoſt ſimplicity and breadth, 
His line is uniformly grand : character 
and beauty were admitted only as 
far as they could be made ſubſer- 
vient to grandeur. The child, the 
female, meanneſs, deformity, were 
by him indiſcriminately ſtamped 
with grandeur. A beggar roſe from 
his hand the patriarch of poverty ; 
the hump of his dwarf is impreſſed 
with dignity; his women are moulds 
of generation; his infants teem with 
the man; his men are a race of gi- 
ants. This is the terribr/ va hinted 
at by Agoſtino Carracci, though 
8 as little underſtood by the 

ologneſe as by the blinde{t of his 
Tuſcan adorers with Vaſari at their 
head. To give the appearance of 
perfect eaſe to the moſt perplexing 
difficulty, was the excluſive power 
of Michael Angelo. He is the in- 
ventor of epic painting, in that ſub- 
lime circle of the Siſtine chapel, 
which exhibits the origin, the pro- 
greſs, and the nnal diſpenſation, of 
theocracy. He has perſonified mo- 
tion in the groups of the cartoon of 
Piſaz embodied ſentiment on the 
monument of St. Lorenzo, unravel. 
led the features of meditation in the 
prophets and ſibyls of the chapel of 
Sixtus; and in the Laſt Judgment, 
with every attitude that varies the 
human body, traced the mafter-trait 
of every paſſion that iways the hu- 
man heart. Though, as ſculptor, 
he expreſſed the character of fleſh 
more 'pertectly than all who went 
before or come after him, yet he 
never ſubmitted to copy an tadivi- 
dual; Julio the ſecond, only ex- 
cepted, and in him he reprelented 
the reigning paſſion rather than the 
man. Such, take him all in all, 
was M. Angelo, the ſalt of art: 
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ſometimes he no doubt had his mo- 
ments of dereliction, deviated into 
manner, or perplexed the grandeur 
of his forms with futile and often. 
tatious anatomy ; both met with 
armies of copyiſts, and it has been 
his fate to have been cenſured for 
their folly. 
RaPHAEL. 

The inſpiration of Michael An. 
gelo, was followed by the milder 
genius of Raphael Sanzio, the fa. 
ther of dramatic painting, the 

ainter of humanity ; leſs elevated, 
[eſs vigorous, but more inſinuating, 
more prefling on our hearts, the 
warm maſter of our ſympathies. 
What effect of human connex10n, 
what feature of the mind, from the 
gentleſt emotion to the moſt fervid 
burit of paſſion, has been left un— 
obſerved, has not received a cha- 
racteriſtic ſtamp from that examiner 
of man? Michael Angelo came to 
nature, nature canie to Raphael— 
he tranſmitted her features like a 
lacid glaſs unſtained, unmodified. 
We ſand with awe before Michael 
Angelo, and tremble at the height 
to which he elevates us— we em- 
brace Raphael, and follow him 
wherever he leads us. Energy, 
with propriety of character, and 
modeſt grace, poiſe his line, and de. 
termine his correctneſs, Perfect 
human beauty he has not repreſent. 
ed ; no face of Raphael's 1s perfectly 
beautiful ; no figure of his, in the 
abſtract, poſſeſſes the proportions 


that could raiſe it to a ſtandard of 


imitation: form to him was only a 
vehicle of character or pathos, and 
to thoſe he adapted it in a mode and 
with a truth, which leaves all at- 
tempts at emendation hopeleſs. His 
invention connects the utmoſt ſtretch 
of poſſibility, with the moſt plauſi- 
ble degree of probability, in a man- 
ner that equally ſurprizes our fancy, 
perſuades our judgment, and affects 
our heart. His compoſition always 
haſtens to the moſt neceſſary point as 
its centre, and from that diſſemi— 
nates, to that leads back as rays, all 
ſecondary ones, Group, form, and 
contraſt, are ſubordinate to the 
event, and common-place ever ex- 

; | cluded, 
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cluded,” His expreſſion, in ſtrict 
uniſon with, and decided by, cha- 
racter, whether calm, animated, agi- 
tated, convulſed, or abſorbed by the 
inſpiring paſſion, unmixed and pure, 
never contradicts its cauſe, equally 
remote from tameneſs and grimace : 
the moment of his choice never ſuf- 
ters the action to ſtagnate or to ex- 
pire ; it is the moment of tranſition, 
the criſis big with the paſt and preg- 
nant with the future. —lf, ſeparately 
taken, the line of Raphael has been 
excelled in correctneſs, elegance, 
and energy ; his colour far ſurpaſſed 
in tone and truth, and harmony ; his 
maſſes in roundneſs, and his chiar- 
oſcuro in effeet—conſidered as in- 
ſtruments of pathos, they have never 
been equalled; and in compoſition, 
invention, expreſſion, and the power 
of telling a ſtory, he has never been 
approached, | 
TITIAN. 

While the ſuperior principles of 
the art were receiving the homage of 
Tuſcany and Rome, the inferior but 
more alluring charm of colour began 
to ſpread its faſcination at Venice, 
from the pallet of Giorgione da Cal. 
tel Franco, and irreſiſtibly entrance d 
every eye that approached the ma— 
gic of Titiano Vecelli of Cador. To 
no colouriſt before or after him, did 
nature unveil herſelf with that dig— 
nified familiarity in which ſhe ap- 
peared to Titiano. His organ, uni— 
verſally and equally fit for all her 
exhibitions, rendered her ſimpleſt 
to her moſt compound appearances, 
with equal purity and truth. He pe- 
netrated the effence and the general 
principle of the ſubſtances before 
him, and on theſe eſtabliſhed his the- 
ory of colour. He invented that 
breadth of local tint, which no imi— 
tation has attained; and firſt ex- 
refſed the negative nature of ſhade; 
dis are the charms of glazing, and 
the myſtery of reflexes, by which he 
detached, rounded, connected, or en- 
riched, his objects. His harmony 1s 
teſs indebted to the face of light and 
ſhade, or the artifices of contraſt, 
than to a due balance of colour, e- 
qually remote from monotony and 
ſpots. His backgrounds ſeem to be 
dictated by nature, Landſcape, whe. 
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ther it be conſidered as the tranſcript 
of a ſpot, or the rich combination of 
congenial objects, or as the ſcene of 
a phenomenon, dates its origin from 
him: he is the father of portrait 
painting, of-reſemblance with form, 
character with dignity, and coſtume 
with ſubordination. 
COKREGGIO, 

Another charm was yet wanting 
to complete the round of art—har. 
mony: it appeared with Antonto 
Leti, called Correggio, whoſe works 
it attended like an enchanted ſpirit, 
The harmony and the grace of Cor. 
reggio are proverbial: the medium 
which dy breadth of gradation unites 
two oppoſite principles, the coalition 
of light and darkneſs by impercep— 
tible tranſition, are the element of 
his ſtyle.— This inſpires his figures 
with grace, to this their grace is ſub- 
ordinated : the moſt appropriate, the 
moſt elegant, attitudes were adopted, 
rejected. perhaps ſacrificed to the 
moſt awkward ones, in compliance 
with this imperious principle: parts 
vaniſhed, were abſorbed, or emer- 
ved, in cbedience to it. This unt- 
lon of a whole, predominates over 
all that remains of him, from the 
vaſtneſs of his cupolas to the ſmalleſt 
of his oil- pictures. — The harmony 
of Correggio, though aſſiſted by ex- 
quiſite hues, was entirely inde- 
pendent of colour: his great organ 
was Chiar-oſcuru in its moſt exten. 
five ſenſe; compared with the ex- 
panſe in which he floats, the effects 
of Leonardo da Vinci are little more 
than the dying ray of evening, and 
the concentrated flaſh of Giorgione 
diſcordant abruptneſs. The bland 
central light of a globe, impercep. 
tibly gliding through lucid demi. 
tints into rich reflected ſhades, com- 
poſes the ſpell of Correggio, and af. 
fects us with the ſoft emotions of a 
delicious dream. 

PoussSIN. 

Bred under Simon Varin, a French 

ainter of mediocrity, he found, on 
his arrival in Italy, that he had 
more to unlearn than to follow of 
his maſter's principles; he renoun- 
ced the national character, and not 
only with the utmoſt ardour adopted, 
but ſuffered himſelf to be wholly 
abſorbed 
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abſorbed by, the antique. Such was 
his attachment to the ancients, that 
it may be ſaid he leſs imitated their 
{pirit than copied their relics and 
painted ſculpture; the coſtume, the 
mythology, 'the rites, of antiquity, 
were his element; his ſcenery, his 
landſcape, are pure claſſic ground, 


He has left ſpecimens to ſhow that 


he was ſometimes ſublime, and of. 
ten in the higheſt degree pathetic; 
but hiſtory, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, was 
his property, and in that he ought to 
be followed. His agents only appear 
to tell the fact, they are ſubordinate 
to the ſtory. Sometimes he attempted 
to tell a ſtory that cannot be told; of 
his hiſtoric dignity the celebrated ſe- 
ries of Sacraments; of his ſublimity, 
the viſion he gave to Coriolanus; of 
his pathetic power, the infant Pyr. 
rhus; andof the vain attempt to tell 
by figures what words alone can tell, 
the teſtament of Eudamidas, are 
ſtriking inſtances, His eye, though 
impreſſed with the tint, and breadth, 
and imitation, of Titian, ſeldom in. 
ſpired him to charm with colour; 
erudity and patches frequently de- 
form his effects. Whether from 
choice or want of power, he has ſel. 
dom executed his conceptions on a 
targer ſcale than that which bears 
his name, and which has perhaps 
as much contributed to make him 
the darling of this country, as his 
merit. 
SALVATOR Rosa. 

The wildnefs of Salvator Roſa, 
oppoſes a. powerful contraſt to the 
claſlic A of Pouſſin. Terri— 
fic and grand in his conceptions of 
inanimate nature, he was reduced to 
attempts of hiding, by boldneſs of 
Hand, his inability of exhibiting her 
impaſſioned, or in the dignity of cha- 
racter. His line is vulgar; his ma- 
gic viſions, leſs founded on the prin- 
ciples of terror than on mythologic 
train and caprice, are to the proba- 
ble combinations of nature, what the 
7 of a fever are to the 

ights of vigorous fancy. Though 
fo much extoll-d and ſo ambitiouſly 
imitated, his banditti are a medley 
mede up of ſtarveling models, ſhreds 
and bits of armour from his lumber 
room, bruſhed into notice by a da- 


ring pencil. Salvator was a fatiriſt 
and a critic, but the rod which he 
had the inſolence to lift againſt the 
nudities of Michael Angelo, and the 
anachroniſm of Raphael, would have 
been better employed in chaſtiſing 
his own miſconceptions. 
Tur CARRACC1I. 

Toward the decline of the fix. 
teenth century, Ludovico Carracci, 
with his couſin Agoſtino and Anni. 
bale, founded at Bologna, that ec- 
clectic ſchool, which, by ſelecting 
the beauties, correcting the faults, 
ſupplying the defects, and avoiding 
the extremes, of the different ſtyles, 
attempted to form a perfect ſyſtem. 
But, as the mechanic part was then 
only object, they did not perceive 
that the projected union was incom- 
patible with the leading principle 
of each maſter. Let us hear this 
plan from Agoſtino Carracci him- 
ſelf, as it is laid down in his ſonnet, 
on the ingredients required to form 
a perfect painter, if that may be cal. 
led a ſonnet, which has more the air 
of medical perſcription, © Take,” 
ſays Agoſtino, „the deſign of Rome, 
Venetian motion and ſhade, the dig- 
nified tone of 1.ombardy*'s colour, the 
terrible manner of Michael Angelo, 
the juſt ſymmetry of Raphael, 11- 
tian's truth of nature, and the ſove— 
reign purity of Correggio's ſtyle; 
add to theſe the decorum and ſolidi- 
ty of Tibaldi, the learned invention 
of Primaticcio, and a little of Parme- 
giano's grace: but to ſave ſo much 
ſtudy, ſuch weary labour, apply your 
imitation to the works which our 
dear Nicolo has left us. —Of ſuch 
advice, balanced between the tone 
of regular breeding and the cant of 
an empiric, what could be the reſult? 
excellence or mediocrity ? who ever 
imagined that a multitude of diſſi- 
milar threads could compoſe an uni- 
form texture, that the diſſe mination 
of ſpots would make maſſes, or a lit- 
tle of many things provuce a legiti- 
mate whole? Indifcriminate imita— 
tion muſt end in the extinction of 
character, and that in mediocrity— 
the cipher of art. N 

And were the Carracci ſuch? Se. 
parate the precept from the practice, 
the artift from the teacher; and the 

Carracei 
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Carracci are in poſſeſſion of my ſub. 
miſſive homage, - Ludovico, tar from 
implicitly ſubſcribing to a maſter's 
dictates, was the {worn pupil of na- 
ture. To a modeſt ſtyle of form, to 
a ſimplicity eminently fitted for thoſe 
ſubjects, of religious gravity, which 
his. taſte preferred, he joined that 
ſolemnity of hue, that ſober twi- 
light, the air of cloiſtered medita- 
tion, which you have ſo often heard 
recommended as the proper tone of 
hiſtoric colour. Too often content 
to rear the humble graces of his ſub- 
ject, he ſeldom courted elegance, 
but always when he did, with envi— 
able. ſucceſs. Even, now, though 
nearly in a ſtate of evaneſcence, the 
three nymphs in the garden ſcene of 
St. Michele in Boſco, ſeem moul- 
ded by the hand, inſpired by the 
breath, of love. —Agolſtino, with a 
ſingular modeſty which prompted 
him rather to propagate the fame of 
others by his graver than by ſteady 
exertion to rely on his own power for 
perpetuity of name, combined with 
ſome learning a cultivated taſte, cor- 
rectnefs, though not elegance of form, 
and a corregze/que colour. Annibale, 
ſuperior to both in power of execu— 
tion and academic prowels, was inte- 
rior to either in taſte and ſenſibility 
and judgment; for the molt ſtrikiag 
proof of his inferiority I appeal to 
his maſter-work, the work on which 
he reſts his fame, the gallery of the 
Farneſe palace; a work Whoſe uni- 
form vigour of execution, nothing 
can equal but its imbecility and in- 
congruity of conception. 

riety of ornament were to be fixed 
8 definition, the ſubjects of the Far- 
neſe gallery might be quoted as the 
moſt deciſive inſtances. If the praiſe 
given to a work be not always tranſ— 
fercable to its maſter; if, as Milton 
fays, © the work ſome praiſe and 
{ome the architect,” let us admire 
the ſplendour, the exuberance, the 
concentration of powers, diſplayed in 
the Farneſe gallery, while we lament 
their miſapplication by Annibale 
Carracci. 

ALBERT DURER. 

The indiſcriminate uſe of the words 
genius and talent, has perhaps no 
where cauſed more contuſion than in 
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the claſſification of artiſts. Albert 
Durer was, in my opinion, a man of 
great ingenuity; without being a ge- 
nius, he ſtudied, and, as far as his 
penetration reached, eſtabliſhed cer. 
twin proportions of the human frame, 
but he did not invent a ſtyle; every 
work of his is a proof that he wanted 
the power of imitation, of concluding 
from what he ſaw, to what he did 
not ſee, that he copied rather than 
ſelected the forms that ſurrounded 
him, and /ans remorſe tacked defor— 
mity and meagrenefs to fullneſs, and 
ſometimes to beauty. Such is his 
deſign; in compoſition copious with.. 
out taſte, anxiouſly preciſe in parts, 
and unmiadful of the whole, he has 
rather ſhown us what to avoid than 
what to follow. He ſometimes had 
a glimpſe of the ſublime, but it was 
only a glimpſe; the expanded agony 
of Chriſt on the Mount of Olives, 
and the myſtic conception of his fi. 
gure of Melancholy, are thoughtsof 
ſublimity, though the expreſſion of 
the laſt is weakened by the rub. 
biſh he has thrown about her. His 
Knight, attended by Death and the 
Fiend, is more Capricious than ter. 
rible; and his Adam and Eve are 
two common models fhut up ina 
rocky dungeon, If he approached 
genius in any part of art, it was in 
colour. 1315 colour went beyond his 
age, and as far excelled in truth, and 
breath, and handling, the oil-colour 
ol Raphael, as Raphael excels him 
in every other quality. I ſpeak of 
eaſel-pictures—h1s drapery is broad, 
though mach too angular, and ra- 
ther ſnapt than folded. Albert is 
called the father of the German 
ſchool, though he neither reared 
{cholars, nor was imitated by the 
German artiſts of his or the ſucceed. 

ing century. 

RUBENS AND REMBRANDT. 

This frantic pilgrimage to Italy, 
ceaſed at the apparition of the two 
meteors of art, Peter Paul Rubens, 
and Rembrandt Van Rhyn; both of 
whom diſdaining to acknowledge the 
uſual laws of admiſſion to the temple 
of fame, boldly forged their own keys, 
entered and took poſſeſſion, each, of 
a moſt conſpicuous place, by his own 
power. —Rubens, born at Cologne, 
| in 
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in Germany, but brought up at Ant. 
werp, then the depoſitory of weſtern 
commerce, a ſchool of religious and 
claſſic learning, and the pompous 
feat of Auſtrian and Spaniſh ſuperſti- 
tion, met theſe advantages with an 
ardour and ſucceſs of which ordinary 
minds can form no idea, if we com- 
pare the period at which he is ſaid 
to have ſeriouſly applied himſelf to 

ainting, under the tuition of Otho 

an Veen, with the unbounded pow. 
er he had acquired over the inſtru. 
ments of art, when he ſet out for Ita. 
ly; where we inſtantly diſcover him, 
not as the pupil, but as the ſucceſsful 
rival, of the maſters whoſe works he 
had ſelected for the objects of his 
emulation. Endowed with a ſelt- 
comprehenſion of his own character, 
he waſted not a moment on the ac- 
quiſition of excellence incompatible 
with its fervour, but flew to the cen- 
tre of his ambition, Venice, and ſoon 
compounded, from the 2 of 
Paolo Veroneſe and the glow of Tin— 
toretto, that florid ſyſtem of manner- 
ed magnificence, which is the ele- 
ment of his art, and the principle of 
his ſchool. He firſt ſpread the ideal 
pallet, which reduced to its ſtandard 
the variety of nature, and once me- 
thodized, while his mind tuned the 
method, ſhortened or ſuperſeded in- 
dividual imitation. His ſcholars, 
however diſſimilar in themſelves, ſaw 
with the eye of their maſter, the eye 
of Rubens was become the ſubſtitute 
of nature; ſtill the mind alone, that 
had balanced theſe tints, and weigh. 
ed their powers, could apply them to 
their objects, and determine their 
uſe in the pompous diſplay of hiſto. 
ric and allegoric magnificence; for 
that they were ſelected, for that the 
gorgeous noſegay ſwelled ; but when 
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in the progreſs of depraved practice, 
they became the mere palliatives of 
mental impotence, empty repreſenta- 
tives of themſelves, the ſupporters 
of nothing but clumier forms and 
clumſier conceits, they can only be 
conſidered as ſplendid improprieties, 
as the ſubſtitutes for wants which nv 
colour can palliate, no tint ſupply. 
Rembrandt was, in my opinion, a 
genius of the firſt claſs, in whatever 
relates not to form. In ſpite of the 
moſt portentous deformity, and with- 
out conſidering the ſpell of his chiar- 
oſcuro, ſuch were his powers of na- 
ture, ſuch the grandeur, pathos, or 
ſimplicity, of his compoſition, from 
the moſt elevated or extenſive ar- 
rangement to the meaneſt and mott 
homely, that the beſt cultivated eye, 
the pureſt ſenſibility, and the moſt 
refined taſte, dwell on them, equally 
enthralled, Shakeſpeare alone ex- 
cepted, no one combined with ſo 
much tranſcendent excellence, fo 
many, in all other men, unpardon- 
able faults—and reconciled us to 
them. He poſſeſſed the full empire 
of light and ſhade, and of all the 
tints that float between them: he 
tinged his pencil with equal ſucceſs 
in the cool of dawn, in the noon-day 
ray, in the livid flaſh, in evaneſcent 
twilight, and rendered darkneſs vi— 
ſible. Though made to bend a ſtead- 
faſt eye on the bolder phenomena ot 
nature, yet he knew how to follow 
her into her calmeſt abodes, gave in- 
tereſt to inſipidity or baldneſs, and 
Con a flower in every delert. 
one ever like Rembrandt knew to 
improve an accident into a beauty, or 
give importance to a trifle, If ever 
he hada maſter, he had no followers ; 
Holland was not made to comprehend 
his power, | 
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SIMOUSTAPHA AND ILSETILSONE. 


N the reign of caliph Haroun Al- 
raſchid, a young man came to ſet. 

tle at Bagdad, who was remarkable 
for the regularity of his features, the 
beauty and expreſſion of his counte- 
nance, and the elegance of figure. He 
purchaſed a ſtately houſe, lately oc. 
cupied by one of the grandees of the 
city; improved the gardens after his 


own taſte; laid out the apartments 
in a happier diſpoſition; in a word, 
transformed that palace into a mag- 
nificent tavern, ſuch as had never 
been ſeen before, either in Bagdad, 
or perhaps in any other city of Aſia. 
His entertainments were ſerved up 

in diſhes of porcelain and ſilver, by 
ſlaves dreſſed with ſingular taſte and 
neatneſs. 
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neatneſs. His paſtry and all other 
meats were ſeaſoned in ſo exquiſite a 
manner, that even the caliph's cooks 
could prepare nothing equal. This 
maſter of a tavern, ſo ſuperior in his 
profeſſion, was called Simouſtapha. 

His handſome figure, the elegance 
of his manners, and the good cheer 
which his houſe afforded, ſoon drew 
many of the connoiffeurs in luxurious 
living to become his frequent gueſts. 
The firſt inhabitants in Bagdad had 
a curioſity for ſpecimens of his kill. 
His ragouts could excite the moſt lan- 
guid appetite; and he accordingly 
became the favourite of all the rich 
and great in the court and city, His 
houle and gardens were continually 
filled with parties of bens vivans. 

The caliph's courtiers were conti— 
nually talking in his preſence of the 
exquiſite cheer whick they made at 
the tavern of the handſome Simouſ— 
tapha. But the prince had too much 
buſineſs to diſpatch, to pay attention 
to their diſcourſes of cookery; or 
poſſibly a defire to become acquaint- 
ed with the young man's ſkill in giv- 
ing entertainments, was to come up— 
on him in a manner more ſuitable to 
the capricious eccentricity of his cha- 
racter. 

The ſlaves. eſpecially the females, 
belonging to Haroun's palace, never 
went by the ſhop of Simouſtapha, 
without bringing home ſome ot his 
maſter- pieces. She who was the moſt 
aſliduous in this way was Namouna, 
who, ſince the infancy of the princels, 
had been attendant on Ilſetilſone, the 
favourite daughter of the caliph, and 
only child by his marriage with Zo- 
beide, the beſt beloved of all his 
wives, to whom he continued his at- 
tachment till his death. 

Namouna, enjoying the liberty in 
which woman at her age are uſually 
indulged, walked daily in the ſtreets 
of Bagdad. Little children knew 
her, notwithſtanding her veil, and ſa- 
luted her by name, whenever they 
ſaw her, 

Simouſtapha, whoſe ſhop ſhe fre. 
quented, as he was naturally oblig— 
ing to every perſon, was particu— 
larly ſo to her. He made her fit down, 
ſerved her firſt, and ſhewed her all 
that polite and obliging attention, 
Vol. X. No. 137. ; 
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which pleaſes without being trouble. 
. 

The good woman would ſay to 
herſelf, as ſhe returned home, pleaſ- 
ed with his flattering cares, God 

leſs thee, good youth! thou doſt not 
deſpiſe old age.” And when ſhe 
came to entertain the princeſs with 
the news of the city, ſhe always end- 
ed with the praiſes of the charming 
Simonſtapha. He had ſhewn her all 
his gardens with ſo much complai- 
ſance, had treated her with ſuch re- 
ſpect, and ſuch a degree of attention, 
and all this without knowing who 
ſhe was: his manners were ſo natu- 
rally elegant and eaſy, and ſeemed to 
proceed from ſo much native bene- 
volence of diſpoſition, and fo pro- 
found a reſpect for the ſex 

«His addreſs,” would ſhe add, “ is 
ſo attractive, his voice ſo ſoft and 
ſoothing ; that a word from him 1s 
more grateful than a rich preſent from 
any other, His carriage is noble like 
his actions; his beauty far ſurpalles 
what is written of the ſon of Jacob, 
the beautiful Joſephof Egypt. God 
keep from evil whoever might be 
tempted to take him by the mantle! 
but it is impoſſible; he is modeſt as a 
dove.“ 

Iletilſone was drverted with this 
babbling of her old confidant ; and, 
after hearing her talk thus for a few 
times, was always the firſt, upon her 
return from the city, to aſk, how ſhe 
had fared with her handſome Si- 
mouſtapha, and whether hereturned 
her paſſion. | 

«© I ſhould have been ſorry te 
have miſfed ſeeing him,” replied Na. 
mouna, one day; “IJ am not ſuch a 
fool as to be in love with him. I am 
only fond of what he makes. As to 
himſelf, he is a morſel for a queen. 
She muſt be very difficult in her 
taſte, indeed, who could fail of ad- 
miring a young man, lovelier far than 
the princes of the earth. Why ſhould 
I retuſe myſelt the pleaſure of ſeeing 
him? one glance from him ſeems to 
reſtore me the gaiety and ardour of 
youth, It is with the magic. of his 
eyes, I believe, that he ſeaſons his 
pies, which are ſuperior to every 
thing. 1 brought one of them as a 


ſpecimen to Meſrour, the chief eu- 
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nuch, which you will hear ſpoken of 
in the palace.” 

Namouna was not miſtaken; Mef. 
rour, chief of the eunuchs, had car- 
ried the tart which the good lady had 
given him to the favourite ſultana. 
She had entertained the caliph with 
it, without letting him know that it 
was not made in the palace, 

Haroun, upon praiſing it as excel. 
lent, came to learn, that it was from 
the ſhop of Simouſtapha, whom he 
had ſo often heard mentioned. The 
favourite propoſed to Baroun, to re. 
gale him next day with an entire ſer- 
vice from the kitchen of that ſkilful 
cook; and Meſrour was directed to 
go to him, and bid him prepare. 

This was one effect which the old 
woman's partiality for Simouſtapha 
had already produced in his favour, 
Every thing was prepared to add to 
it; his addreſs, the elegance of his 
figure, the exquiſite reliſh of the 
diſhes which he made, and the preju- 
dices in his favour, which had ariſen 
alm at once in the palace, although 
he had been talked of for nearly a 
year through all Bagdad. 

Haroun enjoyed his meal in his fa- 
vourite's apartments with ex traordi— 
nary appetite and ſatisfaction. Next 
day, he had meats from the ſame 
ſhopgerved up at his own table, His 
women regaled themſelves on the 
tame dainties; and they became at 
length ſo generally and ſo highly re- 
liſhed, that the dinner was reckoned 
bad in the palace, when there were 
not ſome diſhes from the hand of Si— 
mouſtapha.-.- 

Namouna was pleaſed to ſee her 
favourite thus gaining in the good 

races of the inhabitants of the pa- 
Foe The caliph had already ſent 
ſeveral of his diſhes to the table of 
Ilſetilſone. But ſhe did not ſeem to 
eliſh theſe ſo much as her nurſe had 
expected, She had bcen teazed and 
wearied out with the old woman's 
zrattle;z and yet the gratification of 
Foy taſte had ſome effect with her. 

« See,” faid Namouna, ** can any 
thing be prettier? and ſmell the fla. 
vour of this cake.” Then would ſhe 

roceed to deſcribe Simouſtapha's 
Llicken « © It is more reſplendent 
than if it were hung with mirrors: 
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the floor is of poliſhed marble: al! 
the utenſils are of a dazzling bright. 
neſs; in the midſt of ſeven young 
men, who are dreſſed out as for a 
marriage entertainment, Simouſt;. 

ha himſelf watches over all. His 
dead appears above thoſe of his ſer. 
vants, like the moon above the ſeven 
planets. When each plate of meat 
is prepared, he puts a laſt hand to it; 
and this gives the ſecret and unac. 
countable charm which diſtinguiſhes 
whatever comes from his. houle.” 
The old woman thus continued to 
praiſe her favourite, till his praiſes 
at length kindled a flame no leis ar. 
dent than dangerous, 

Ilſetilſone, who ſtrove to diſguiſe 
her ſentiments both to herſelf and 
others, as ſhe was unwilling to allow, 
that ſhe could indulge feelings of 
tencerneſs fora man of Simouſtapha's 
profeſſion; ſought to repreſs the 
growing paſhon, and thus loſt ſleep, 
appetite, reſt, and fell into a ſtate of 
languor, the conſequences of which 
were alarming to the tenderneſs of 
Haroun, 

The poor nurſe was diſtreſſed to 
ſee her charming miſtreſs in ſuch a 
condition, Her ſighs ſuggeſted ſome 
vague ſuſpicions of the cauſe of her 
uneaſineſs. At laſt, a circumſtance 
occurred which ſatisfied her, with re. 
ſpect tothe truth of her conjectures, 
For two days, Ilſetilſone would eat 
nothing. * I ſee,” ſaid Namouna to 
ner, © that I muſt go and get a diſh 
of meat from the hands of Simouſta. 
pha for you, as well as for myſelf.” 

The fair daughter of the caliph 
{miled, but made no reply, and the 
old woman haſtened to her favourite's 
ſhop. Serve me well,“ ſaid ſhe, 
« amiable young man; I have a 
daughter, whoſe life 15 dearer to me 
than wy own, try all your ſkill to 
prepare a diſh which may reſtore hey 
appetite; for theſe two days ſhe has 
eaten nothing; I fear ſhe 1s dying. 
It you can but makea ragout to pleale 
her, an hundred ſequins ſhall be your 
reward.“ hy 

Simouſtapha looked the woman in 
the face. He knew her perfectly, and 
knew ſhe had no daughter. Belides, 
the offer of the hundred ſequins led 
him to ſuſpect, that ſomething elig 
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was in the caſe than what ſhe ex- 
plained, 

« She is indiſpoſed then,” anſwer— 
ed he, with an air of anxiety. © More 
than barely indiſpoſed,” returned 
Namouna: © you ſeem not to be 
well; but, whatever comes from you 
is ſo good, that when it touches her 
lips, I hope ſhe will be eaſier.” 

“% For the firſt time in my life,” 
anſwered Simouſtapha, I tremble 
leſt I ſhould happen not to ſucceed,” 
With this he goes to work, and ſuf. 
fers none but himſelf to put a hand 
to what he is preparing. The old 
woman was ſoon diſmiſſed with the 
object of her errand ; yet, before ſhe 
could prevail with Simouſtapha to 
accept of any price, „If ſhe can 
taſte what I have prepared,” ſaid he, 
« I am more than paid: if not, the 
diſh is not worth payment.” 

Namouna ſoon reached the palace, 
and preſented the ragout. IIſetil- 
ſone taſted it, found it exquiſite, and 
ate up the whole. The eyes of her 
nurſe ſparkled with joy, at ſeeing the 
ſucceſs of her ſtratagem; and ſhe be- 
gan to praiſe loudly the readineſs and 
addreſs of Simouſtapha. * He ima- 
gined,” ſaid ſhe, “that it was for 
my daughter, and ſet inſtantly about 
preparing it. I would have given 
him an hundred ſequins, but he 
would take nothing; it was enough, 
he ſaid, that he could oblige me.” 
« What a ſituation his,” ſaid THetil. 
ſone, with a ſigh, “ for the noble 
ſoul and elevated ſentiments of a 
prince!” © But that foul,” anſwer- 
„d Namouna, „ is lodged in a body 
ſuch as Solomon himſelf might be 
proud to aſſume, if he ſhould again 
appear upon earth; and ſcarcely 
could Solomon appear with that 
graceful dignity on his throne, (hich 
Simouſtapha diſcovers in his Kit- 
chen.“ | 

The princeſs finiſhed her repaſt, and 
began again to muſe.—““ What!” 
ſaid Namouna,” are you falling back 
into your melancholy, atter eating ſo 
cheerfully? Rather ſtrive to aflume 
greater animation, that you may be 
in a condition to conſole the caliph, 
by receiving him more pleaſantly 
than you lately did.“ * 1] cannot do 
otherwiſe, dear Namouna,” ſaid the 
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princeſs; “feel my heart involun- 
tarily oppreſſed.” “ much doubt,” 
anſwered the nurſe, „that you have 
ſome ſecret cauſe of uneaſineſs, which 
you hide from me who love you more 
than life,“ 

« I conceal it,” replied Ilſetilſone, 
©« hecauſe it would be to my ſhame, 
if I ſhould declare it. Let it die with 
me. Am I to hope that another will 
conceal it, when I myſelf cannot?“ 
« If you continue to ſatisfy yourſelf 
with reaſoning in this way, you will 
put an end to your days, my fair 
princeſs,” replied Namouna; “ my 
ſoul is a well into which your ſecret 
ſhall be put down, never to appear 
again. Perhaps, I may think of ſome 
means to give you caſe.” 

« Oh! my good Namouna,”” an- 
ſwered the princeſs, “ contuſion 
ſhould ſtop my mouth; but my con- 
ſidence in you forces me to open it. 
You know much better than I the 
cauſe of my illneſs, I might btame 
you for having contributed more. to 
it than any other perſon; if I did not 
ſee plainly, that what has befallen 
me is the effect of unavoidable deſti- 
ny. I am in love, like a fool. Eves» 
ry thing here contributes to inflame 
my heart, and derange .my head. 
You, Namouna, the women in the 
palace, the caliph my father, my own 
dreams, in which I have two different 
times thought, 1 ſaw him betore me 
— Name now, if you dare, the object 
of my paſſion; ſay who 1s the only 
man for whom the daughter of the 
commander of the faithful, of the 
king of the Kings of the earth, would 
chooſe to live; without whom lite 
will be inſupportable to her; excuſe 
this unaccountable extravagance, if 
poſlible, g and conſider that you your. 
ſelf, by your continual praiſes of him, 
and diſcourſe concerning him, have 
kindled the flame, and condycted it 
to its preſent height.” 

« You have ſeen him in a dream!“ 
replied the good old nurſe, with are. 
collected air; „ are you ſure that it 
was he? Was he fair as the angel who 
poured out the celeſtial liquor to our 
great prophet, when he was conveyed 
to the ſeventh heaven? Could you 
recollect his features?“ 

« I cannot,” ſaid Ilſetilſone; „1 
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was confounded, tranſported at the 
ſight of ſo enchanting an object. He 
was at my feet, and ſwore to adore 
and love none but me; but in two 
different dreams it was ſtill the ſame 
object that appeared. I ſhonld know 
him again; but I cannot deſcribe, nor 
ſhall I ever forget him. Thus, Na- 
m.ouna,” continued the princeſs, with 
an air of confuſion, „ while the ſo— 
vereigns of the Eaft, contending for 
my hand, expoſe themſelves, one af. 
ter another, to a refuſal from the ca- 
liph, my father; ſhe, who 1s the ob- 
ject of the love and ambition of ſo 
many kings, can find no happineſs 
unleſs in joining herſelf for life to—“ 

© To Simouttapha,” reſumed the 
old woman: “name him boldly out; 
His name is praiſe, Were all the 
crowns in the earth to fall upon the 
head of Simouſtapha, not one of them 
would be miſplaced. There are hun- 
dreds of kings, but only one Simouſ- 
tapha.” 

« Have a care, Namouna,” ſaid IL 
ſetilſone; „you are going on to un- 
do me.“ What I! my dear prin- 
ceſs! ] love you more thanlife. May 
the angel of death cloſe me eyes, if 
they cannot fee you happy. We 
muſt ſee Simouſtapha together; and, 
if you recollect him as the perſon 
whom you have twice ſeen in your 
dreams; aſſuredly you are fated to 
be his by unalterabl- deſtiny, and I 
ſhall immediately ſet about means to 
complete your happineſs,” 

« But how,” returned Ilſetilſone, 
« how can U ſee him, without expol- 
ing myſelf improperly ?” „“ Truſt to 
me,” ſaid the old woman, © and 
ſleep in peace to night; ey ſleep 
renew the roſes on your chee 
the carnation on your lips. To-mor- 
low, before the day be far advanced, 
ſhall you ſee your lover; you will 
know whether it be he whom you ſaw 
in thoſe delicious dreams; and as I 
regulate every thing here for your ſer- 
vice, matters ſhall be ſo diſpoſed that 
vou ſhall neither be teazed nor ex- 

oſed to any inconvenience what- 
ever.” Ilſetilfone, taking ſome con. 
ſolation from this flattering promiſe, 
went to bed. 

Next morning, the old' woman 
haſtened to the hop of Simouſtapha. 
* come,“ ſaid ſhe, © to tell you of 
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the ragout which you gave me. You 
are paid in the way you wiſhed, for 
it has had its effects. But, my hand- 
ſome young man, continued ſhe, 
what will you give me, if I ſhall tell 
you the happieſt of all news for a 
man of your age and qualifications ?* 
«© Whatever you pleaſe to require,” 
ſaid Simouſtapha. “ Let me tell 
you,” continued the old woman, — 
© the lady whom you regaled yeſter- 
day, wiſhes todine to-day upon diſhes 
from your kitchen; but take care, that 
every thing be dreſſed with your own 
hand.” 

© I ſhall with joy obey your or- 
ders,” replied Simouſtapha.—“ If it 
be ſo,” returned Namouna, “ you 
already owe me a kiſs. Let me ſec 
if I can lay you under more obliga- 
tions. Do you know that you are go. 
ing to prepare dinner for the incom- 
parable Ilſetilſone, the greateſt and 
moſt beautiful princeſs upon earth.“ 
„ My heart,” replied Simouſtapha, 
bluſhing, “told me as much,” 

„What!“ ſaid Namouna, „your 
heart! what means this? your heart ? 
Are you in love with my princeſs ?”” 
« Thehearts of the monarchs of the. 
earth burn for her,” anſwered Si— 
mouſtapha, „“ and they may avow 
their paſſion. Her beauty, her vir- 
tue, muſt captivate all who hear 
them mentioned. As for me, I de- 
ſire only to be ranked as one of the 
humbleſt of her ſlaves.” —*©* If you 
do feel a partiality in her favour,” 
ſaid Namouna, ** I have done you 
no injury with her: and if you be 
impatient to ſee her, I can aſſure you, 
that ſhe is equally ſo to ſee you.” 

© Her ſlave,” replied Simouſtapha, 
6 is ready to fly to her feet.“ — 
„ Since you are in this humour,” 
ſays the old woman, ** you may come 
and receive payment for your diſhes 
from her own fair hand. Prepare the 
dinner, and ſend it in at the great 
gate of the palace, by your own 
ſlaves, Immediately after dinner, be 
you ready yourſelf at a ſecret piſage, 
which I ſhall ſhew you. Sure, you 
will allow, my dear Simouſtapha, 
that you owe me a kiſs.” I owe 
you a thouſand,” ſaid Simouſtapha, 
embracing the old woman with rap- 
ture; after which they-parted. 

Simouſtapha prepared the meal 

| with 
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with all his (kill. Ten young ſlaves, 
fair, ruddy, and beautiful, each as 
the god of love, and dreſſed out at 
the ſame time with the greateſt ele- 
gance, conveyed it to the palace. 

Iſetilfone was agreeably ſurpriſed 
by this proof of gallantry. Her old 
confidant received every thing from 
the hands of the flaves; and the 
young princeſs made a plentiful meal 
of thoſe meats to which the hand of 
her lover had given even an imagina— 
ry reliſh. She praiſed to Namouna 
every diſh after another, “ Eat, 
eat,” ſaid the good old woman to 
her: * that which comes from the 
perſon who loves us, Can never do 
us harm.” «© Can Simouſtapha love 
me, when he has never yet teen me?“ 
ſaid the princeſs. 

„Have you ſeen him!“ returned 
Namouna, “you who loſe your reſt 
for him? It is what is written in hea- 
ven, my dear child: and ſuch things 
are accompliſhed here below by ex- 
traordinary means.” 

As ſoon as I told him that a great 
lady, who had been much pleaſed 
with his former diſh, wiihed to dine 
again upon meats of his preparing, 
he conjectured rightly that it muſt 
be you; his heart, he faid, had whil- 
pered ſo much to him; and, in his 
tranſport, at knowing that it was for 
you he was employed, he embraced 
me, poor old woman that I am, with 
creat ardour. Pardon me, my prin- 
Ceſs, for having received the firſt ca- 
re{ſes of your lover, for the good 
news which I carried. He ſeems to 
ine to be deſperately in love with 
you: and J am willing to furrender 
to you your own; faying which, the 
old woman caſt herſelf upon her nul- 
treſs*'s neck, and gave her a warm em- 
brace, 

„How fooliſh you are, my good 
Namouna!“ faid Ilſetilſone. “ Not 
more ſo than any other woman in 
Bagdad,” anſwered Namouna. „If 
his kiſſes were to be ſold, you would 
ſee a molt furious conteſt about the 
purchaſe; the crier might make his 
fortune!” | | 

While this little conference went 
on, Simouſtapha's flaves returned 
home with the diſhes from the prin- 
ceſss table; they had each received 
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from the hand of Ilſetilſone five pieces 
of gold. | 

 Simouſtapha, thus-encouraged to 
pay his own vilit, diſpatched his at- 
fairs, bathed, perfumed himſelf, put 
on his richeſt clothes; and then re. 
paired to the palace, by the paſſage 
which had been pointed out to him, 
Namouna waited at the door to ad. 
mit him. From the terrace of the 
palace, the princeſs, ſuſpended be— 
tween love, hope, and fear, obſerved 
who approached, © It is he,” ſaid 
ſhe, “ ſuch as I have twice ſeen him 
in my dreams. It was in this very 
dreſs he appeared, the firſt time. The 
ſecond tune his robes were of a daz- 
zling luſtre, which overpowered my 
ſight.” While the princeſs was mak. 
ing theſe remarks on his appearance, 
Simouſtapha entered the apartment 
in which their interview was to take 
place. The princeſs came in by an 
oppolite door. Simouſtapha reſpect— 
fully ſaluted her, and waited with 
downcaſt eyes, and with his hands 
folded upon his breaſt, till ſhe ſhould 
ſpeak to him, | 

„ You are,” ſaid ſhe, “ Simouſ. 
tapha, the cook, whom I have heard 
ſo highly praiſed ?““ „J have been 
praiſed beyond my deſert, madam,” 
rephed Simouſtapha. © That I can 
hardly think,” anſwered the prin- 
ceſs; “ your appearance ſeems ſo 
much above your condition; and you 
exerciic your art with ſuch infinite 
dexterity and {kill ; it ſeems indeed 
to be made for you; but you are far 
trom ſeeming to have been made, for 
it, What reaſons, pray, have. induc. 
ed you to ſettle at Bagdad?“ 

« Oh! princeſs, worthy of the ad. 
miration of the whole world!“ ſaid 
Simouſtapha, „if you would have 
your liave to ſpeak with ſincerity, 
remove that veil which keeps up his 
diffidence, that the truth which he 
ſpeaks may reach your ear. I have 
ſuffered too much already, to be now 
denied the felicity of admiring thoſe 
charms which that impertinent veil 
conceals from my view.” 

« You have been no more than a 
year at Bagdad,” returned the prin- 
ceſs; „it is but for a moment that my 
veil can poſſibly have been trouble. 
ſome to you; how come you then to 
ipeak 
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ſpeak of long torments! when could 
theſe begin?“ „At that moment,” 
ſaid Simouſtapha, „when I felt the 
firſt emotions of a paſſion which muſt 
continue to inflame my breaſt, till 
my heart ceafe to beat.” 

« An imperious law,“ reſumed II- 
ſetilſone, “ forbids me to remove my 
veil.” - „ Reſpectful timidity,” re: 
turned Simouſtapha, „ confines my 
ſecret within my lips.”——< This 
childiſhneſs,”” cried the good Na— 
mouna, ** trifles away our time: the 
chief eunuch may come in, as he ſuf. 
fers no long interval to paſs between 
his viſits.” So ſaying, ſhe approach. 
ed the princeſs, and lifted up her 
veil. 

Timidity and reſerve ſeemed to 
be removed with that flight piece of 
ſtuff. IIſetilſone was no ſooner freed 
from the impertinent gauze, than ſhe 
advanced a ſtep towards Simouſta— 
pha. A natural movement led them 
to embrace with the greateſt tender. 
neſs. A collation had been prepar. 
ed; the two lovers fat down to it; 
for they were now both too mnch 
affected to continue the converſation, 
They looked on each other, ſighed, 
and ate by turns, till the happy hour 
was run, Namouna reminded thein 
of this. They parted with tears in 
their eyes. It was as if they had 
loved through life; and the bands 
of felicity and of habit were burſt at 
once, 

Ilſetilſone ſoon fell back from the 
Joy of this charming interview into 
der former melancholy. It was in 
vain that diſhes prepared by the 
hands of her lover were daily ferved 
upon her table; ſuch little arts were 
inſufficient to ſoothe her anxious feel- 
ings. She had enjoyed ſo much 1n 
one moment of rapture, that interior 

leaſures were perfectly inſipid to 

er, Her complex1on became pate, 
and her health was evidently ſutter- 
ing a rapid decline. 

Namouna was extremely uneaſy. 
« Be reaſonable,” ſaid the to her; 
« enjoy the pleaſure of loving, and 
of being beloved. You wiſh to ſee 
your lover and to enjoy his compa- 
ny. But, there are duties which pru- 
dence enjoins you. You may loſe all 
by your impatience, and blaſt the li- 


lies and roſes of your complexion, 
the flower of youth, which conſti. 
tutes the moſt precious charm of 
beauty, Leave me to manage mat- 
ters. Happineſs is not to be obtained 
ſo ſpeedily, See how the ſtars of 
night cluſter the heavens; if but one 
of theſe ſtrives to precipitate its 
courte, it wanders aſtray, and falls, 
never to appear again, The ftar 
which guides the fortune of your love 
muſt only keep pace with the reſt ; 
there would be danger in any attempt 
to quicken its career.“ 

« I underſtand what is reaſonable, 
my dear Namouna, but I,cannot fol- 
low it. If you would have me eat, 
tell me that I ſhall again ſee Simouf— 
tapha,” „Well! ſince it muſt he fo, 
fit down and eat. Then I will tell 
you what I am thinking of.” The 
princeſs ordered ſome diſhes to be ſet 
before her, ate moderately, and then 
required the reward promſed by Na- 
mouna, for this piece of complaiſance, 

Since yon would then know my 
Man,” fays Namouna, it is this. 
You have, for ſome days, kept your 
room, and have not paid your uſual 
viſits to the caliph. I expect the 
chiet of the ennuchs will ſoon be 
here, to enquire why you confine your- 
ſelf to your apartment.. The caliph 
and Zobeide, your mother, will next 
come to examine into the nature of 
your indiſpofition, They will natu- 
rally make every enquiry which pa- 
rental ſolicitude can be ſuppoſed to 
ſuggeſt, © Do you feel any pain!“ 
will they ſav : “Does any thing vex 
or hurt you? What 1s there that can 
give you caſe!” Prepare to make the 
proper replies. 

% Beware of ſaying that you are 
ſick : you will then have a bein 
ſent to you; and be forced to take 
medicines which you do not need. 
But ſay that you feel a lowneſs of ſpi- 
rits which a little amuſement might 
remove. Aik them to permit you to 
ſeek that amuſement in Bagdad; and 
to grant you two days, with a certain 
interval between them; ſo near to 
one another, that they may both join 
in producing the ſame happy effect 
on your ſpirits, yet with ſucha ſpace 
intervening, that the courſe of pub. 
lic buſinets may not be interrupted 

on 
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on your account: for a public crier 
muſt announce your entrance, in or- 
der that you may meet with no per- 
ſon whom it would be improper or 
diſagreeable for you to ſee, or who 
might be expoſed to punifhment in 
conſequence of having only acciden- 
tally ſeen you. 

« You muſt then aſk leave to go to 
the bath on the firft of theſe days, and 
to vilit the ſhops on the ſecond, It 
may happen—but of that hereafter, 
—that devotion ſhall lead us to fre— 
quent the moſques, I ſhall arrange 
every thing ſo that you may fully 
avail yourſelf of the permiſlion which 
you will thus obtain.“ 

Scarcely had Namouna explained 
her project, when Meſrour, the chief 
of theeunuchs, came to viſit the prin- 
ceſs, by the command of the caliph. 
The conſequences of this little inci— 
dent were ſuch as to juſtify the tore. 
light of Namouna, Haroun and Zo- 
beide came to fee their daughter, and 
ſhe obtained permiſſion from them to 
walk through Bagdad, in the manner 
and at the times which her nurſe and 
ſhe had preconcerted, 

Haroun, upon his return to his own 
apartment, ordered Giafar to take 
meaſures that the princeſs Ilſetilſone 
might, next day, enjoy the amuſe- 
ment of walking through all the 
ſtreets of the city with her train, and 
ſee every object of curioſity without 
being expoſed to any perſon's gaze. 

The grand vizier ſent his orders 
to the inſpector of the police; and, 
vn the ſame evening, the whole in— 
habitants of Bagdad were warned by 
the public criers, to adorn their ſhops 
with all their moſt rare and precious 
effects, and at the hour of prayer to 
beware all of appearing either in the 
ſtreets, or even in their houſes; that 
the princeſs Ilſetilſone might not be 
diſturbed either in walking through 
the city, or in amuſing her curioſity; 
as ſhe was to walk in the city at that 
hour. Whatever ſhe might make the 
2 in her train take up, ſhould 

e punctually paid for, and indem- 
nification made for the ſlighteſt da- 
mages which they might commit; 
but the ſevereſt puniſhment was 
threatened againſt all thoſe who 
mould, out of reſtleſſneſs or curioſity, 
diſobey theſe orders, 
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When matters were thus ſettled, 
Namouna, already proud of the ſuc. 
ceſs of her ſcheme, came eagerly to 
Iletilſone. “ Well! princeſs, every 
thing is ordered to your wiſhes. The 
ſtreets of Bagdad will be clear for you 
to-morrow morning?” „ Joo much 
ſo,” replied the princeſs, “ if 4 the 
inhabitants are to remove out of the 
way, and none to remain in the houſes. 

„ You don't ſeem to underſtand 
the ſpirit of the proclamation, ma- 
dam. All the houſes fronting the 
ſtreet, or receiving light from it, 
mult be deſerted for the time by their 
inhabitants. But if all the inhabi- 
tants of Bagdad were obliged to ga 
and encamp without the city, they 
muſt be deſtroyed by the heat of the 
ſun, for the want of tents. Each 
will retire into a ſecret part of his 
houſe, where he can neither ſee nor 
hear, and far leſs be ſeen by any per. 
fon. The rich will-go to their coun. 
try houſes; the poor will retreat in- 
to ſome obſcure holes; the city will 
thus reſemble a deſert : and hence 
will it favour the execution of our 
deſigns: you may then do what you 
pleaſe; your women will. ſcatter 
themſelves through the ſhops with a 
degree of curioſity and covetouineſs 
of which you can have no 1dea. The 
eunnchs will follow to take account 
of their behaviour, and to obſerve 
what they carry with them, as well 
as to diſpatch little affairs of their 
own; and we, in the mean time, may 
attend to our particular concerns. 
Make yourſelf eaſy; ſupcheerfully; 
ſleep ſoundly: and ſet oft your charms 
to the beſt advantage. To-morrow 
hall TI have the pleaſure of ſecing the 
lovelieſt couple under heaven toge— 


ther.” 


Ilſetilſone did what her good nurſe 
required. Ard Namouna, before the 
cloſe of the day, had warned Simoul- 
tapha of the viſit which he was to re- 
ceive. The lover was in deſpair when 
he heard the criers proclaim, that 
every perſon ſhould diſappear, under 
pain of death, for the princeſs was 
to walk through Bagdad. Namouna 
found him ſunk in a melancholy re- 
verie. What!” ſaid ſhe, when he 
told her the cauſe, © do you make 
yourſelf unhappy at an order which 
1 have procured to be ſolicited on 

purpoſe 
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poſe, that you might the eaſier 
heve an interview with mM ranger? 
To morrow morning, ſend you all 
your ſlaves out of the city; affect 
to follow yourſelf; but return by a. 
back way, and wait for us at the 
bottom of your garden, We ſhall 


enter your ſhop. The noife which we 
make at coming in will give you no- 
tice when we are there. And, at any 
rate I ſhall know where to find you, 
without your being expoſed to be 
ſeen.” 

[ To be continued. } 


Tur JESTER, No. XXI. 


T has been ſaid, that wit, like 
water, takes its characteriſtic 
ſhape from the form of the veſlel 
which it is poured into; and it may 


be added, that according to the man- 


ner it is poured out, it becomes either 
briſk, lively, and agreeable, or flat, 
vapid, and unleatng. Therefore, 
again and again, attend to the manner, 
which you may better learn by a ht- 
tle obſervance of thoſe that excel, 
than by yolumes of rules. As your 
ftories muſt take their colour from 
the company you are in, and ſhould 
run in the ſame current as their con- 
verſation; when you are introduced 
to ſtrangers, it may be a point of 
prudence to be ſilent, till you know 
their turn of mind, connections, &c. 
you may otherwiſe chance to tell an 
anecdote about cuckoldom, in the 
company of a man whoſe wife eloped 
the week before. 

Remember that brevity is the ſoul of 
w!t, and avoid tedious tales. Do not 
chuckle at your own jeſt, for if you 
do, men inſtead of laughing wth you 
will laugh at you. Never preface 
your ſtory with 1 tell you @ very good 
thing, or ve heard an admirable joke ; 
or, Fd tell you a ſlory that ſhall make 
you die @ laughing. This is raiſing 
expectation which it may not be eaſy 
to gratity. 

There are men, whom I have heard 
praiſed, and that highly, who get their 
anecdotes where they will, and be 
the parties who they may, are always 
the heroes of their own hiſtory. This 
is villainous—1 pray you avord it : for, 
independent of the geographical and 
chronological error to which you 
thus become liable, it will one day 
or other place you in ſo ridiculous a 
light, that (with Alexander Pope on 
another occaſion) you will almoſt 
with /oricbody would hang you. 

By a reſpectable country clergy- 


man neglecting this rule, he got in- 
to a moſt aukward ſcrape at his on 
table, where he had a large party of 
the neighbouring gentry, aflembled 
to celebrate the anniverſary of his 
marriage. The doctor had juſt pur. 
chaſed a jeſt-book, from which ha- 
ving ſelected a few tolerable ſtories, 
he related one of them; ſtating eve. 
ry circumſtance as having actually 
happened to himſelf, His youngeſt 
ſon, a boy about nine years of age, 
who had occaſionally got hold of his 
pamphlet, fat, with evident marks 
of impatience until his father had 
concluded, when, without any other 
motive. than that of ſhewing his own 
reading, he jumped up, and bawl- 
ed That's in the book !-—that's in the 


book 1—I read it yeſterday.” 


While ſome perſons thus aſſume the 
jeſts of others to themſelves, there 
are others who invent jokes, and give 
them generouſly to ſuch whoſe names 
they think will do them credit. 
Thus“ Jack Banniſter faid ſo and 
ſo,” will ſometimes help forward a 
very lorry jeſt. 

Then there are your reſurrection— 
men, or revivers of jeſts. Some 
good points uttered perhaps by Tom 
Durfy or Dick Eaſtcourt, have been 
revived and put into the mouth of 
Quin or Garrick; and have under. 

one another metamorphoſis, and 

een chriſtened afreſh in our own 
days with the names of Edwin, Ban- 
niſter, and Johnſtone. * He that 
hath, to him ſhall be given.” 

This, it muſt be owned, gives a 
novelty to the jeſt, in the hearing of 
very ignorant people, as if it were 
made but the other day; while a 
judicious perſon, of a good memory, - 
muſt be in pain for a perſon who 1s 
guilty of ſuch an attempt at impo— 
ling upon his company; for open 
detection mutt expoſe him and 5 

ü jeſts 
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+ jeſts to utter contempt. It is not 
eaſy to recover a character once loſt 
in this way. And the danger of ma- 
king blunders in geography and 
chronology, as obſerved above, is 
certainly very great, | 

The following, however, may be 
told at any time, and you may change 
the names and dates as often as you 
pleaſe. 

Jack Banniſter and Suett were 
walking arm in arm in Piccadilly. 
A man upon the roof of one of the 
Bath coaches, calls out, “ There 
goes Suett, the actor!“ — “ How 
ſhould that fellow know me?” ſays 
Suett to Banniſter, To which Ban- 
niſter replies, Don't you ſee he be 
longsto the ſtage?” 

Suett meeting Banniſter a few 
mornings ſince, ſaid, “ J intend din- 
ing with you ſoon on eggs and ba- 
con—W hat day ſhall I come, Jack?“ 
—To which the other replied, 
“ Why, if you will have that diſh, 
you mult come on a Fry-day.” 

Blunders made inrepeating a joke, 
either from not underſtanding it, or 
if merely from forgetfulneſs, double 
the original jeſt, and form a very ge- 
guine and numerous claſs. 

A footman who was ſerving up 
dinner to a large company, bringing 
a neat's tongue into the room care— 
leſsly, it flipped from the diſh upon 
the carpet. His maſter, enraged, at 
the accident, exclaimed, — © How the 
devil can you be ſo careleſs, do you 
think it is poſſible to excuſe acct. 
dent after accident?“ Sir,“ replied 
the fellow, „I hope you'll excuſe 
this, —it's nothing but a /ap/us lin- 
gue,” This produced a hearty laugh, 
and the ſervant was conſidered as ha- 
ving ſome ſhare of learning, as well 
as wit. Another of the party-co- 
loured gentlemen noticing how well 
this went off, when bringiny in a 
round of beef, played off the ſame 
trick, and ſlipping the beef upon the 
carpet, ingenouſly apologized for the 
accident in the ſame words, 

A very beautiful woman having 
the miniature picture of her vgly hul- 
band ſuſpended on her breaſt, aſked 
a gentleman whom he thought it 
like; «I think,” ſaid he, “it is like 
the Saracen's Head on Snow Hill.“ — 

Another gentleman, who obſerved 
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how much this compliment was ad- 
mired, could not help repeating to his 
wife when he went home: „ My 
dear” ſays he, „our witty friend, 
Jones, remarked to Mrs. Kemble, 
thut her huſband's picture on her 
breaſt look juſt like the Saracen's 
Head in Friday-ſtreet 1”? 

A lady once finding fault with 
ſome peaſe at her own table, which 
certainly were very yellow, faid, “1 
wiſh theſe peaſe were at Hammer- 
ſmith, with all my heart.” “ Why 
ſo ?” lays a gentleman, “ Becauſe,” 
replies ſhe, „“ that's the way to 
Turn'em-Green,” Dr. Goldſmith 
was at table, admired this pun vaſtly, 
and longed for an opportunity to re- 
peat it as his own. . A gentleman 
preſent was ſo good-natured, in a pri- 
vate converſation they afterwards 
had together, as to promiſe to give 
him the means, as the doctor was to 
dine with him in a few days, and no 
other of that company would then 
be there. Some yellow peaſe were 
provided. The doctor was eager to 
repeat the joke, little thinking he 
ſhould double it. The gentieman 
took occaſion to apologize to the com- 
pany for the badneſs of the peaſe: 
« Sir,” ſays the doctor,“ I would 
adviſe you to ſend them to Hammer- 
ſmith.“—“ Pray why?” ſays the 
gentleman. © Becauſe,” replies the 
doctor, anticipating by his looks that 
he was going to ſay ſomething ex- 
tremely bright; “ becauſe, fir, that 
is the way to make em green.” 

A gentleman of the name of Her. 
ring happened to fall, as he was 
walking with ſome other perſons, and 
dirtied himſelf very much. Says one 
of the company, Mr. Herring, you are 
in a ad pickle,** This was certainly 
a fair pun, and produced a hearty 
laugh, in which Mr. H. could not 
help joining. A perſon preſent, who 
laughed as loud as any body without 
underſtanding the jeft, determined it 
ſhould not be left; ſo he repeated it, 
as ſoon as he got home in this man- 
ner, Says he, When Herring fell 
into the mud, Sibthorpe ſaid, Her. 
ring, you are confoundably dirty ; which 
was ſo droll, that I thought the com. 
pany would never have done laugh- 


, ing.“ 


Mr. Shuter (or any other droll 
* fellow 
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fellow you pleaſe) happened to flip 


down upon verycvenground, A gen- 
tlemen ſays to him, „I wonder you 
would fall, on ſuch a good road, Mr. 
8.— 4% J fell, as you ſee,” ſays Shu. 

er, “ notwithſtanding.” Another who 
was in company was deſirous of prac. 
eu this joke as his own. He took 
an opportunity, ſome time after, of 
falling down in ſuch an awkward 
manner as naturally occaſioned ſome 
one to aſk him, why he fell, or how 
he came to tall.— “ I fell,” anſwered 
he, (though he hurt himſelf as well 
as the jeſt,) neverthels/s.”” 

A young man of the name of Hedge 
was walking in the fields with ſome 
friends when they were overtaken by 
a ſhower of rain, and driven for ſhel- 
ter towards the thickſet that divi- 
ded the lands, A ſmart laſs came 
tripping by ſoon after; and Mr. 
Hedge cries out, “ My pretty dear, 
Will you come and take ſhelter un— 
der a Hedge.“ The company allowed 
this to be a palpable hit, and one of 
them ſaid he did not think Hedge had 
ſo much wit. Poor Hedge, indeed, 
had as little wit as any man; he was 
not at all conſcious of what he had 
ſaid; but he thought proper to at- 
ſume ſome conſequence upon this, 
as long as it was allowed to be wit; 
ſo in his own family be though pro- 
per to repeat the {tory : “As we were 
all creeping into the quickſet to a- 
void the ſhower, I called out to a 
girl who was going by, my dear will 
you come and take ſhelter under @ 
6uſh! And my friends now agree, 
that I am not jo deficient in making 
jokes as they thought.” 


From the Monthly Faſhionable 
POETRY, 
ODE FOR THE YEAR. 1803. 


RY H. J. ry E. ESC. POET LAUREAT. 
388 — the tempeſtuous winds no 
more 
The main with angry pinion ſweep ; 
Tlough raging 'gainſt ite founding hore 
No longer howl the impetuous fees; 
But ſoothed to reſt, the billows ſleep, 
Save where ſoft Zephyr's tepid breeze 
Fans with its ſilken wing the rippling deep; 
Yet ſti]l with unremitting eye 


The pilot marks the uncertain ſky, 


N E WZ, &c. 


Report, it appears that the ſtate of 
warſts among the ladies is ſtationary. 
There certainly has been great aft 
of tationary for ſome years paſt, in 
commenting upon female tolly ana 
Caprice in the length and ſnortneſs 
of the waiſt, as it the human form 
were to obey the fantaſtical mandate 
of a Yaſhion-lrader with as much 
promptitude and facility as a gown 
or a Cap. | 

We have not heard that the un. 
lucky foreigner who teaches ladies tc 


ſpeak in their own houſes has found a 


ſingle ſcholar, Had the man taugh! 
them to hold their tongues in their ow" 
houſes, he would have been employed 
by halt the huſbands in London, and 
adored by the ſervants! 

Should Mr. Froſt ſucceed before s 
Committee of the Houſe of Con: 
mons, it is ſaid Mr, Snowe, Mr. Hate, 
and Mr. Raine, are certain of then 
ſeats, The Elements of Oppoſition 
will then be complete in the chambre 
baſjſe ; as Lord Temple undertakes 
for the „ bold T/under;“ and the 
« brick Lightning” will be done by 
Mr. Canning, 

A man was charged laſt week with 
ſtealing a waggon and ſixteen ſacks 
of coals. He offered to turn king's 
evidence, as it is called, Being aſk- 
ed who were his accomplices, he 
anſwered, that they were in the ſer. 
vice of the owner of the waggon, 
namely, “the three horſes; for with. 
out their concurrence he could ne. 
ver have carried away the property.“ 

A tailor (who does not know how 
to ſpell the name of his own trade) 
advertiſes to teach other taitors to 
cut out clothes, at 1ool, 4 man!t— 
See the Sunday Review for Jan, zo. 


The ſeaman watches ſtill the gale, 

Prompt or to ſpread or furl the ſail, 

Mindtul of many a danger paſt, 

Toſt by the turbid wave, check'd by the ad- 
verſe blaſt, : 


Not keen ſuſpicion's jealous glance, 
Not nerce contention's feveriſh rage 
* . * D 7 
Shall bid Britannia point the lance 
New realms to graſp, new wars to wage, 
In conſcious rectitude elate, 
In conſcious power ſecurely great, 
While 
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While ſhe beholds the dangerous tide 
Ot battle's crimſon wave ſubſide, 
Though firm ſhe ſtands in act to dare 
The ſtorms of renovated war, 
Her ready {word, her lifted ſhield, 
Provoke not the enſanguin'd field, 
More than the wary pilot's cautions urge, 
The wind's tempeſtuous ſtrife, or {well the 
foaming ſurge. 
O from our ſhores be exil'd far 
Ambition's wild and reſtleſs crew, 

Who through the bleeding paths of war 

_ Falſe Glory's demon form purſue, 
Whoſe burning thirſt, ſtill unſubdu'd 
By delugrs of guiltlels blood, 
Glares on the regions round with fiend-like 


yes, 
While ſcarce a vanquiſh'd world its wiſh 
{upplics ; 


Yet ne'er may Sloth's inglorious charm 

Unnerve the manly Briton's arm, 

Nor Sophiſtry's inſidious art 

E'er lull the manly Briton's heart. 

May Peace, with Plenty by her lide, 

Long, long o'er Albion's lields prelide ; 

Long may her breath, with placid gale 

Of Commerce, {well the happy fail; 

But rous'd in Juſtice' facred caule, 

Inſulted rights or violated laws, 

Still may her ſons with fierce delight 

Flame in the gleamy van of fight. 

Spread o'er the tented plain, or brave 

With warlike prow the hoſtile wave; 

And on each firm ingenuous breaſt 

Be this eternal truth impreſs'd, 

Peace only ſheds perennal joys on thoſe 

Who guard with dauntlets arm the bleſſings 
Peace beſtows. 


To JULIA. 
H Julia, Julia, cruel maid, 
Thou oft haſt to thy Henry ſaid, 
That, tho' far diſtant he might range, 
Your love for him wou'd never change. 


To viſit diſtant climes I went, 
But oft timesto my Julia (ent, 
Alas! love's emballies were vain, 
No anlwer ſent to ſooth my pain. 
Plung'd in deſpair, I madly came, 
Hoping thy love I might reclaim; 
Delufive thought !-—For, ah! 1 found, 
My abſence alter'd Julia's mind. 
Now to calm ſolitude Il hie, 
Alone to weep, unheard to ſigh, 
Iii Death in pity ſets me free, 
And ends thole pangs I feel for thee. 
THE SWISS PATRIOF. 
HEN ev'ning miſts Helvetia's moun- 
* tains ſpread, 
And the tall peek with cay's laſt luſtre 
cleazn'd, 
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A wandering Spirit rais'd his ſhadowy head, 
"Twas TeLL's!—his eye immortal ven- 
geance beam'd. 
With anxious ſtep he trod his native heights, 
When, lo!—the Gallic tumult {wells the 
gale; 
Me hears her bands inſult Helvetia's rights, 
And waſte, with hoſtile rage, the bloom - 
ing vale. | 
What groans of agony the hero gave! 
And oh! kind Heaven,” he cried, my 
lite reftorc ! 
& My mortal lite, this injur'd land to ſave, 
„And fee her wither'd glories bloom 
once more!“ 
He funk in anguiſh o'er the painful view, 
Which with ſuch pangs the Patriot's {pirit 
tore; 
Oblivion's vcil, a pitying Angel drew, 
And back to heav'n the glorious Suff'rer 
bore ! 


Dover. H. W. 


INSCRIPTION on the Tomb of PE O. 
PHILUS CAVE 2n the C ,]e? , Bon- 
ron-on-Soar, Leicefter ſhire, 


ERE in this grave there les a Cave: 
We call a cave a grave. 

If cave be grave, and grave be cave, 

Then, reader, judge, I crave, 

Vhether doth Cave lic here in grave, 

Or grave here lie in Cave ? 

It grave in Cave here bury'd lie, 

Then, grave, where is thy victory? 

Go, reader, and report here lies a Cave 

Who conquers death, aud buries his own 

gray C. 
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ST. JAMES'S, Feb. 2, 1803. 

HIS day Baron Silverhjelm, Miniſter 

Reſident from the King of Sweden, had 
a private audience of his majeſty, in winch 
he delivered now credentials giving him 
the character of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Miniſter Plenipotentiary from Sweden: to 
which he was introduced by Lord Hawkes. 
bury. 

William Drumond, Eſq is appointed to be 
Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Pl-nipoten- 
tiary to the Ottoman Porte. Hugh Elliot, 
EI. Envoy Extraordinary and Miniſter 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Naples. 
Anthony Merry Eſq. Envoy Extraordinary 
and Miniſter Plenipotentlary to the United 
States of America. Edward Thornton, Eſq, 
Secretary of Legation at the Hague. 


— 


Accounts have been received of various 
exceſſes committed by a part of the mili- 
tary in garriſon at Gibraltar. The follows 
ing is the ſubſtance of what we have been 

2 able 
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able to collect. A regiment of the garriſon 
wiſhing to indulge in the diverſions, ſancti- 
oned by cuſtom, on Chriſtmas Eve, 1892, 
{ent a deputation of ſome privates to the 
officers. The latter ſent to conſult the go- 
vernor, the Duke of Kent, who returned a 
refuſal, and ordered the delegates to be ar- 
reſted. A plot was in conſequence entered 
into for putting the governor on-board a fri- 
gate, delegating his functions to the officer 
next in command, and preſenting a petition 
to parliament to obtain redreſs. This conſpi- 
racy was diſcovered at the parade of the 26th. 
A diſcharge of muſketry took place be- 
tween the light troops and the troops of the 
line, and twenty-five men were killed. Seve- 
ral others, regarded as the inſtigators of the 
diſturbance, were arreſted, and tried by a 
court-martial; and three of them belonging 
to the 25th regiment, Paſtorat, Teighman, 
any Reilly, (the two former Dutchmen, the 
laſt Iriſh,) were ſhot on the Grand Parade, 
on the 4th of Jan. in preſence of the whole 
garriſon, who were under arms on the oc-— 
caſion. The firing party was drawn by lot 
from-the meu of the 25th regiment. The 
troops, who, as uſual, were afterwards 
marched by file, paſſed the dead bodies. Ten 
more were condemned to death, but par- 
doned by the Duke of Kent. 


STATE IKIATS. 

On Monday morning, Fch. 7. the Spe- 
cial Commiſſion was opened before Lord- 
chief. juſtice Ellenborough, and others, at 
the New Seſſions-houſe, Horlemonger-lane, 
Southwark. 

Ep WAE Marcus DrsrarD was in- 
dicted for treacherouſty conſpiring with di- 
vers other traitors to aſſaſſinate and put 
to death our ſovereign lord the king, aud 
to levy war within the realm, with intent 
to depoſe and deprive him of his priucely 
ſtyle and dignity. | 

The firſt witneſs called on the part of the 
proſecution was Mr. John Stafford. lle ſaid 
he was clerk to the magiſtrates of Union 
Hall; that in conſequence of an order re- 
ceived from them, and a warrant, he went 
with a number of police-offcers, on the 
evening of Tueſday the 16th of November, 
to a public-houſe called the Oakley Arms, 
in Oakley-ſtreet, Lambeth. They went up 
ſtairs, and entered a room in which were 
about thirty perſons, among whom was 
Col. Deſpard, and moit of the other priſo- 
ners. They apgeared to be all, except Co- 
lonel Deſpard, of the lower orders of peo— 
ple, and very meanly dreſſed. None of them 
wore regimentals; but one or two had red 
- Jackets on The conltables, Who went along 
with them, placed themſelves in ſuch a fitu- 


ation as to prevent any of the people from 
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getting away, One of the patrole came and 

told the witneſs, that there was a man who 
re fuſed to be ſearched : upon which Rivett, 
the Bow-ſtreet officer, came up and ſaid, 
that is Colonel Deſpard.” There was no 
other perſon having the appearance of a 
gentleman, at the time, but him. Colone! 
Deſpard deſired to know by what authority 
the officers came there? The witneſs. told 
him, he came under the authority of a war- 
rant, ſigned by two Magiſtrates; he inſiſted 
on ſeeing it, but the witneſs would only 
ſhew him the ſignatures. The priſoner was 
then ſearched, and appeared very indignant 
that that ſhould be done. Nothing was 
found upon him. He had in his hand a 
green ſilk umbrella, with a crooked top like 
a walking ſtick, and nobody elſe had an 
umbrella there but himſelf. Three printed 
papers were found, one on the floor, and 
others in poſſeſſion of perſons in the room. 
The thirty perſons were all taken into cuſ- 
tody, and ſent off under proper guards, in 
coaches provided for the purpoſe. The 
witneſs continued at the houſe till all the 
people were lent off to a place of fafety. 
While he was below in the tap-room, a 
man came in dreſſed like a bricklayer, 
whoſe name he has ſince underſtood to be 
Thomas Windſor: this perſon called fer 
beer and tobacco. The witneſs had ſome 
converſation with him, in conſequence of 
which he deſired bim to attend next day at 
Union Hall. He attended accordingly, and 
produced another paper, on which he wrote 
his name, When Windſor was examined, 
he ſaid he knew Colonel Deſpard, Wrattan, 
John Francis, and Wood; together with 
Emblin and Smith. The time the prifoncr 
and the others were ſeized was the evenin: 

of that day when the parliament met; but 
his majeſty did not come down to tne houle 
that day. 

The printed papers found in the room 
were then produced by the witnets and reed. 
They were as follow :— 

„ CoxnST11UuT1on! The independence 
of Great Britain and Ircland—an « qualiza- 
tion of civil, political, and religious rights 
an ample proviſion for the heroes who ſhall 
fall in the conteſt—a liberal reward for dil. 
tinguiſned merit. Theſe are the objects for 
which we contend; and to obtain theſe ob- 
jects, we ſwear to be united in the awful 
prelence of, Almighty God!“ 

% OaTH.--I, A. B. do voluntarily de- 
clare, that I will endeavour, to the utmoſt 
of my power, to obtain the objects of this 
union, namely, to recover thoſe rights which 
the Supreme Being, in his infinite bounty, 
has given io all men: that neither hopes 
tears, rewards, nor puniſhments, ſhall ever 
induce me to give any information, directly 

Gor 
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@r indirettly, concerning the buſingſs, or 
ot any member of this Mociety. 
me God!” 

Charles Bacon, a Bow-ltreet officer, ſpoke 
to the ſame facts related by the laſt witneſs, 
whom he accompanied on the 15th of No- 
vember to the Oakley Arms, There were 
about thirty perſons in the room, moſt of 
them were dirty and ill-dreſſed, and none 
ot chem appeared like a 
priloner at the bar. (The printed papers, 
tound 1a the room, on which the 
had put his ſicnature, were then ſhown to, 
and identified by him.) While tome of 
the conſtables went to icarch after coaches, 
Colonel Deſpard, who was walking up 
and down the room, wanted to know why 
he was detained there: ſome of the people 
then jumped up, and the colonel cried out 

— One and all of vou, follow me!“ 
All the patrole, who had gone down ſtairs 
were then called, and the people were pre- 
vented from going. 

ohn Rivett, a Bow-ſtreet officer, ſaid, 
hne went with the conſtables at the time, 
and immediately new Colonel Deſpard as 
soon as he ſaw him. 

Thomas Windſor was then called. 
he was A pri ate in the guards. 
month of March laſt. he had eon 
regiment at Chatham, and on his return 
trom that place, he received ſome printed 
papers from John Fran js, Which he aticr- 
wares ſhewed to Mr, Bonus, an army agent , 
and who bclonged to the 


So hel p 


gontleman, but the 


Witnefks 


Ile ſaid 
In the 
with his 


Lranſport-Otice. 


and told him how he got poſſeſhion of 
them: he left one of them with ita, end 
at the time gave him advice as io what he 
was to do. When Francis gave rh's 


83 
10 the witneſs, he told him the vb ct of 
thoſe concerned with him, was to unite in 
dverturning the preſent tYratimcal ty ite 1 G1 
Keernment, 10 unite in dilerent CHimnpames 
and arnmis Shortly alter this the wit- 
neſs attended a meeting, which, was acid 
at a public houſe in St. Giles's, where he 
was {worn in by Francis, who gave him a 
printed cerd contain: ig the fortn of the 


vath he 


get 


was 10 take II nis WAS the 
fame card he pave to Mr. Bonus. 1 
manner of his takin: g the oath was, read; 


it over ſecretly to himſell, and the 11 Killing 5 
the card. This he did by the direction c 1 
Francis. When the perſon about to be 
ſworn could not read, the man, bringing 
him forward, read the oath to him, and hen 
he kiſſed the card. About a week after 
this tranſattion, Francis gave the witneſs 
ſome more cards, in orc that he might 
diſtributc them, as he conſidered him a per- 
ſon capable of taking the command of a 
company. Aſterthis tte witneſs was preſent 
at ſeveral mee.ings, which was attended by 
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from ſixteen to twenty-five perſons, prin- 
cipally conſiſting of labouring lriſnmen of 
the loweſt class. At one of theſe moetings 
there was a porſon named Mag namara, com- 
monly called Mr. Mac, who propoſed to 
the company that they ſhould change houſes, 
as often as it was poſhible, in order to avoid 
detection. This was accordingly done, and 
other houſes were reſorted to, The witneſs 
attended ſome meetings at the Bleeding 
ilart, in Charles-ſtreet, Hatton-Garden, and 
Francis wasthere, Broughton accompanied 
the witneſs to one of theſe meetings The 
object of the members was to unite, to raile 
ſubſcriptions to pay delegates to go into the 
country, and to de fray 1; tue expence of print- 
ing their afñidavits; and their principal pur- 
pole was to overturn the pret nt lyſtem ot 

government, and to deſtroy the royal fa- 
mily. Thoſe pur; 42 were fre quently men- 
tioned in the meetings. The perſons be- 
longing to theſe 5 were to be divided 
into companies; each company conſiſted ot 
ten men, to Which was added an cleventh 
man, ho took the command of a company: 
the perſon who did io, was generally the 
man who {wore them in, and after he took 
the command, he was called the Captain 
of the Company of Ten. The ſociety was 
divided into feveral diviſions. There wos 
a diviſion in the Borough, one at Mary-le- 
bone, another at Spital-felds, and one from 
Blackwall, and upwards, towards the City. 


The next order was, that the oldeſt captain 
tf five companies took the command of 


theſe htty men, and was calledihe Colonel 
ol that Sub-divition. Francis and Macra- 
mara told the witneſs that he ſhould be 
colonel of the Borough diviſion. Theſe 
two perſons called themlelves colonels un- 


der the head Colonel or Commander in 
Chief. oy Spread Eagle, in Mill-lane, 
was ane of the houſes at Which mectings 
ule to take pl: dee, I 


perlons who gene- 
aily re ſorted there, were diſcharged men 
om the naèe and others, who had been 
uſed to the great gun exerciſe, Wrattan, 
who himſelf a colonel I, gencrally 
held his diviſtons at a houfe called the Hoop 
and Ram. The witneſs knew the Oakley 
Arms public-houte in Lambeth, where he 
attended ſome mectings, particularly one on 
Lord Mayor's Day there were about thirty 
men wrote nt. Brou; zhton ſaid at that time, 

tha he received about 158, 6d..to pay for 
{ending delegates into the country, and to 
pa for the printing of oaths. Before this 
time the 3 had bcen at a meeting in 
VV inamill-ſtreet, where there were about 
ſixteen p. rſons pre ent. Encouragement 
were given to get as many recruits as polite 

ble, aud cards were produced for the pur- 
pole, which were to be diſtributed throvgh 
the 
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the country, The witneſs paid 18. for his 
aſhdavit the time he was [worn. The wit- 
nels then ſpoke of ſome other meeting, at 
which nothing material occurred. On Fri- 
day, the 12th of November, the witneſs 
Was doing ſome bricklayer's work at a 
houſe near Weſt- ſquare, when Broughton 
came to him, and ſaid, I will introduce 
you to good company; come to me to the 
Flying Horſe at Newington.” The witneſs 
at firſt objected, by ſaving he could not 
neglett his buſineſs, he having a wife and 
family to ſupport The otter replied, 
„% Den it, you muſt—-I neglect mine,” 
The witneſs at laſt complied, and when he 
went to the houſe he was conducted by 
Broughton into a parlour ;. he there for the 
firſt time ſaw the priſoner at the bar, who 
called himſelf Colonel Deſpard. At the 
fame time Brouchton told him who he was. 
The witneis then ſaid, he made his obedi- 
ence to the colonel, and took à cat. There 
were alſo preſent a Mr. Emblin, Samuel 
Smith, and Arthur Graham, who held a 
converſation with the priſoner. Emblin 
was recommeuding it to the prifoncr to 
have a regular organization in London, 
The priſoner replicd, ** No; a regular or- 
ganization'in London would be dangerous, 
ecauſe the place is ſy much under the eye 
of governnient.” The colonel then aid, 
that a regular organization in the country 
was neceſlary, and he believed it was gouc- 
ral. The people, he ſaid, were every where 
Jipc, and were anxious for the moment of 
the attack; „and (added he) I believe this 
to be the moment, particularly in Leeds, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, and every great 
town throughout the kingdom. I have 
walked twenty miles to-day, and wherever 
I have been the peopic are ripe,” Colonel 
Dcipard then ſaid, tia! the attack was to be 
made on the day When ls majeſty ſhould 
go to the Parliament Houfe, and that his 
majeſty muit be put to-death. He obter- 
ved at the lame time 1 have weighed 
the matter well, and my heart is callous,” 
After the deſtruction of the king, the mail 
coaches were to be ſtopped, as a ſignal to 
the people in ihe counirv, that the revolt 
had taken place in town. When this con— 
verſation was Ger, he turned to the wit- 
nefs, and ſaid, © Windſor, Word has men- 
tioned you to me, I ſhall be glad il you will 
meet me pext Monday at half paſt eleven, 
on Tower-hill, and bring with you four or 
five intelligent men; in order that we may 
conſult about the beſt manner of taking the 
Tower and ſecuring the arms.“ The wit- 
neſs ſaid he would; and, purſuant to his 
prom#2, he met the priſoner on Monday 
the 1th of November, at the 'Tygor public 
houſe on Tower-!:i!l, The winch had two 
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or three ſoldiers along with him; one o? 
them was named Winterbottom. The co- 
lonel took this witneſs aſide, and aſked, 
„Are theſe people belonging to us?“ Ou 
being anſwered that they were, he deſired 
they might go along with him: but the 
witneſs obſerved there was only one he 
could depend on, and that was Winterbot- 
tom. He then deſired the witneſs to take 
one direction, while he himlclf would take 
another, and meet him oppoſite Whitecha- 
nel church. The witneſs did fo. Colonel! 
Deſpard then deſited him to go into a pub- 
lic houſe, while he went after a man named 
Lynch, who had been lately diſcharged. 
In about half an hour he returned with'a 
man in colourcd clothes, named Heron, who 
was a diſcharged ſoldier, He then bec- 
koned to the witnels : they walked out to- 
gether, accompanied by Winterbottom and 
Heron. The colonel then ſaid, We have 
been deceived as to the number ↄf arms in 
the bank : there are only ſix hundred ſtand 
there, and they have taken the hammers 
out to render them uſeleſs, as they mult have 
been apprized of our intention. They went 
back again to the public houſe, and had 
{ome porter and bread and cheeſe. There 
were at the fame time two ſoldiers ſitting 
beſide cach other in a box. Colonel Dcl- 
pard aſked witneſs if he knew them: he 
anſwered, No. * I believe,” ſaid the co- 
lonel, „they belong to us,” (meaning our 
lociety.) He then ſpoke the following 
words privately to the witnels : * Windlor, 
the king mult be put to death the day he 
goes to the houſe ;j and then the people 
will be at liberty.“ He ſaid he would 
himſelf make the attack upon his majeſty 
if he could get no aſſiſtance on that (mean. 
ing the Middleſex) fide of the water: and 
that he would make the attack with what 
torces, he had. The 24th of Novembe: 
was underſtood to be the day on which the 
king was to go to the houſe, He then 
alked the witneſs if he would meet him the 
next night, with ſeven, or eight, or nine in- 
teliigent men, to conſult upon the beſt me- 
thod of attacking the Tower, and lecuriug 
the arms. The witneſs told hin to come 
torward himſelf to the different meetings. 
About two o' clock that day they parted, On 
the ſame day the witneſs faw Wratten and 
Wood. The latter ſaid that, when the king 
was going to the houſe, he would poſt him- 
ſe:f as ſentry over the great gun in the Park; 
that he would load it, and fire at his majeſty's 
coach as he paſſed through the Park. Wood 
might, in courſe of his duty, be ſometimes 
placed as a ſentry over that gun. The wit- 
nels then mentioned his having gone to the 
Ozkley Arms, about nine o'clock on the 
nich: of the 16th, When all the people there 

were 
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were taken into cuſtody. He ſaw Mr. Staf- 
ford, told him who he was, gave him his 
addrels, and ſaid he knew ſeveral circum- 
ances relative to that night's buſineſs; and 
next day, by appointment, he went to Uni- 
on Hall. 

John Emblyn was by far the moſt impor- 
tant witneſs, both as to detail of facts, and 
for being of ſuperior underſtanding to thoſe 
who preceded him. He depoſed as follows: 
% am a watchmaker, and was one of choſe 
apprehended at the Oakley Arms, on the 
16th of November laſt, where the priſoners 
were taken up, Lander, one of the other 
priſoners, was the firſt who intimated to 
me that ſocieties of that deſcription were 
on foot, It was about four weeks before 
{ was apprehended. I met him one day, 
and he aſked me if I heard. any news? I 
anſwered no! He replied, that there was 
jomething very particular on the carpet. 
Had I heard of any ſocieties forming? I 
told him that I had not; I thought they 
were all done with. He ſaid, no, they 
were not; a party was forming ſtronger than 
ever had been yet, and they looked up to 
Colonel Deſpard as their head. Aiter this 
I faw a perſon of the name of Broughton : 
when I firſt faw him, I and Lander were 
talking. I objetted to their plans; but 
Broughton ſaid ſomething muſt be done be- 
fore Man Eaters met. He called the parlia- 
ment the Man Eaters. Brouguton tpoke with 
2 confident certainty of ſuccels. Broughton 
frequently invited me to attend the meet- 
ings of their ſocicty: I told him I had my 
family to attend :o. He produced ſome 
pieces of badly printed paper. (The wit- 
neſs was ſhewn the form of oath, and ſaid 
it was the ſame.) He ſaid it was a ſociety 
or them to know their friends by, at the 
{ame time he told me, that all thoſe who 
were not of their principles were to be put 
to death when the grayd attempt was made. 
I remember being at the Queen's Arms, 
Vauxhall, on Friday the12th of Noy. Gra- 
ham was there, and Broughton came there. 
He ſpoke to Graham and me. He atked 
me to go down with him to the Flying 
Horſe. He ſaid there would be ſuch a nice 
man there, he was ſure I ſhould like his 


company. At firſt I did not agree, and 
aſked who it was. He faid it was Col. 
Deſpard. Before we went, he ſaid the day 


was fixed for the attack to be made. The 
king, ſaid he, will be {topped as he goes 
to the houſe, and the buſineſs will be ſet— 
tled, TI think he faid allo, that the Tower 
was to be taken. Broughton then ſaid, he 
muſt go, for the colonel was a very punc- 
tual man, and he (Broughton) was then be— 
hind his time. He went out, and took 
Graham with him. I overheard him per- 
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ſuading Graham to go; they ſeemed as if 
they were turning back; I ſtepped out and 
ſaid, If you, Graham, will go, I will go. Gra- 
ham ſaid, he would be there in an hour, and 
Broughton went away. Graham ſaid to 
me, I did not know you were of -theſe ſen- 
timents : l anſwered, I am not, but I have 
a mind to go to lee the humour of it. I af- 
ter wards went to the Flying Horte; I found 
there Col. Delpard, Broughton, Windſor, 
and Smith; they were littiug in a {mall 

ack room; Windlor was there before I 
came. Broughton delired me to fit down: 
I made my obeifance to the colonel, and 
fat down; Graham ſat next to Colonel 
Deſpard, and I ſat next to Graham, After 
a little time, I aſked Colonel Deſpard 
whether there was any particular bulnets 
in hand, and what he thought of it; he 
laid, there Was nothing particular, only ic 
leemed the with of a great many people 
that an effort ſhould be made on Turſday 
week next, to endeavour to recover ſome 
of thoſe liberties which we have loſt, I 
alked if he had any ground or ſuihcient 
lorce to att upon? he ſaid, Ves, a very cou- 
ſiderable force indeed; at leaſt, I can only 
lay, it the people come tor ward in the way 
I have been given to underitand, We have 
great numbers of the army, and there are 
great numbers in all parts of the kingdom, 
particularly Birmingham, Leeds, Manche. 
ter, Sheffield, and other great towns, He 
added, that in Loudon, and about town, 
the people are every where ripc. I aſked 
him if the attack was to be made in Lon- 
don and the country on one and the fame 
day? he ſaid, No! by no means, that would 
be highly improper ; but that it would be 
a ſignal to the country, the ſtopping the 
mail and ſtage-coaches. During the con- 
verſation, he clinched the fiſt of his right 
hand, and {wore with an oath, „ You will 
do no good uuleſs you ſecure the whole 
family.“ Broughton at this ſhook his head 
in a knowing way, and ſaid, That is caſily 
done. Some one faid, How ? he replied, 
Shoot the two firſt horſes, and then the car- 
riage mult itop, then ſeize him {the king) 
directly. This was to be done as he ſhould 
return from the parliament houſe. I ſaid, 
Do you conider that there are horſemen 
riding clole to the carriage, with the horſes 
heads almott in at the window, and that any 
perlon attempting would be cut to pieces? 
then who would do it? the colonelreplied, 
I would do it with my own hand. I re- 
collect, that in ſome part of the converſa- 
tion, he ſaid, “ I have weighed this matter 
well, and my heart is callous.” There was 
a converſation about ſeizing the Bank. It 
was agreed that the Bank ſhould be ſeized, 
and the Tower taken. Wiudſor faid, Give 
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me one hundred men, and I'll take the 
Tower myſelf. The colonel went away and 
left us, and I ſaw no more of him until I 
ſaw him at the Oakley Arms, on the 16th 
of November. When I arrived there, the 
parties were engaged in converſation, Co- 
lon?l D+-ſ{pard was ſtanding up, and ſpeak- 
ing to John Francis. Broughton ſaid to me, 
My boy, my buck, we have got the com- 
pleteſt plan inthe world, it will do the bu- 
ſineſs without any trouble. I aſked what 
was that? he ſaid, to load the great gun in 
the Park, with four balls or chain ſhots, and 
fire it at the king's coach as he returned from 
the houſe, and he would be d — 1 3! it, would 
not ſend him to hell. This ſhocked me 
much, and I exclaimed;- Good God ! do 
you conſider how many people will be in 
the Park that day, and how many lives you 
may take away ? he ſaid, D—n them, let 
them go out of the way. He added, that it 
would play hell with the houſes ont the 
Treaſury. Some perſon faid, the cannon 
might be too low; another "EY it might 
eaſily be raiſed an me n; ſom* other p Toa 
ſaid, But if it miſſes his majeity ? Broughton 
replied, Then dn him, we muſt mankandle 
him. The remainder of his evidence went 
chiefly to criminate one of the priſoners, 
named Lander. 
The firſt witneſs called _ the priſoner was, 
Lord Netſon. — He ſaid he became acquaint- 
ed with the priſoner in the year 1779. He 
was then alieutenant in the Liverpool Blues, 
and his lordſhip then commanded a man of 
war—they were on the Spaniſh main toge- 
ther- they ſerved togecher—they were bo! h 
togethe rin the ene mies trench es they ſV pt 
in the fame tent, and he had an opportunity 
of knowing all his ſentiments. He was a 
loval man I a brave offices. Ii he bad 
been aſked his opinion of Colonel Deſpard, 
he wou!ld have faid —** If he is fil alive, 
he is an ornament to the Engliſn army. 
(Mn croſs.cxamination, his lordſhip ſaid, he 
hid not ſeen him ſince the year 1780. 

Sir Alured Clarke, ſaid, he had known 
D-ſpard th: yy years, knew he was much 
beloved by his brot her officers, and the 
whole corps to which he belonged , Whwle 
he wes in the governmeit of Jamaica, Del- 
pard was employed on the Spaniſh main, 
He always conſidered him às à loyal lubje et 
and a zealous ofhcer. On crols-examina- 
tion, he ſaid, it was thirteen years fance he 
had feen him. 

Sir Evah Nepean, ſaid, he had not known 
Clone! ,Deſpard ſince lui (picion firſt tell 
upon im; he knew hum officially upon his 
return from Jamaica. He brought home 
with him {ach teſtimonies that it was im— 
poſſible. to doubt his character. 

The jury retired for half-an hour, and 
theu returned a verdict of GuiLtTtyY, but 


earneſtly recommended him to mercy, on 
account of his former good character, and 
the ſervices he has rendered his country. 

The court broke up at three in the morn- 
ing, and adjourned till Wedneſday. 

WerepwxEsDaAY, Feb. g. 

Tho court met, pu Laces to adjournment, 
a little after nine o'clock in the morning, 
and proceeded to the trial of the following 
priſoners : 

John Wood, James Sedgwick 
Thomas Broughton, Wratten, 
John Francis, William Lander, 
Thomas Philips Arthur Graham, 
Thomas Newman, Samuel Smith, 
John Doyle, John M'Namara. 
Daniel Tyndall, . 

The evidence was nearly the ſame as on 
the trial of Deſpard, and laſted till ſeven in 
the morning. The Jury retired for onc hour 
and thirty- five minutes, and then returned 
a verdict of Gu1LTy, againſt the following 
nine Priſoners: viz. Joh: i Wood, Thomas 
Broughton, John Francis, Thomas New- 
man, Daniel Tyndall, J. Sedgwick Wratten, 
William Lander, Arthur Graham, and John 
M'Namara. Francis, Newman, and Tyn- 
dall, were recommended to mercy, Tho- 
mas Philips, John Doyle, and Samuel Smith, 
were acquitted, 

Mr. D-ſpard was then ordered into court, 
and was ſpeedily brought to the bar. 

Lord Ellenborough then proceeded to 
addreſs, firſt, Mr. Deſpard, and afterwards 
the other priſoners, in a moſt ſolemn, awful. 
and impreſſive, manner, on the enormity of 
their offence, which filled every eye in thc 
lourt with tears. His lordſhip then pro- 
ceedrd to paſs the awful ſentence of the 
law, in ca{*s of High Trealon—which ! 
hanging, dilemboweclling, quartering, anc 
beheading. 

The prifoners were then ordered from 
the bar, and a few minutes paſt eg in the 
morning (Thurſday) the court broke up. 

MonDaAy, Feb. 21.—This morning Co— 
lonel Deſpard, M. Namara, Graham, Wrat- 
ten, Broughton. Wood, and Francis, were 
executed. Mr, Winkworth, the ordinary, 
attended in the chapel, to adminiſter to 
them the ſacrament, previous to the dread- 
ful ceremony taking place. Colonel De 
pard and 'M*Namara did not appear; the 
latter's abſence was accounted tor by his 
being of the catholic perſuaſion; but the 
reaſon why the colonel did not give his at- 
tendance, remains with himſelf. About 
nine clock; all the traitors were launched 

into eternity, Having hung about twenty 
minutes they were taken down oneat atime, 
and their heads ſevered from their bodies, 
and held up to the fpeftators, when the 
uſual words were pronounced, “ Behold 
the head of a traitor,” 
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GEORGE III. KING or GREAT BRITAIN AN D IRELAN 


IS preſent majeſty was born 
on the 4th of June 1738 fo 
that he is now in the 65th year of 
his age. Its father, Frederic prince 
of Wales, dicd on the 2oth of March 
1751; and his majeſty ſucceeded his 
Lu and ather George I. on the throne. 
He was proclaimed on the 26th of 
October, 1760. 
His majeſty, in 
1701, acquainted his privy council, 
that © having nothing ſo much at 
heart as to procure the welfare and 
happineſs of his people, and to ren- 
der the ſame ſtable, and permanent 
to poſterity ; for theſe purpoſes he 
had reſolved to demand in marriage 


2 


the ſummer of 


the princeſs C harlotte >. of Mecklen-. 


burg-Strelitz, a princeſs diſtinguiſh. 
El by every emin ent virtue and ami 
able endowment. Ia conſequence 
orf which, the Karl of IHlarcourt, with 
a ſplendid retin {ent to the 
court of Mecklenburg, to demand 
the princeſs in marriage. The Du— 
cheſſes of Ancaſter and Hamilton 
were appot nted ladies of the bed- 
chamber, to attend her from the 
court in her pailage to England; 
Lord Anſon, vice-admiral of Great 
Britain, commanded the tquadron 
which was toconvoy the royal yachts, 
The contract of marriage being ſign— 
ed by the Earl oft Earcourt at "Stre- 
litz, her royal highneſs proceeded 
to Stade, accompa nicd | Dy the reignu— 
ing duke her brother; and on 
28th of Auguſt en nbarked lor Lns- 
land, and landed at Harwich on the 
6th of September, atter ql tedivus 
voyage, in which the fleet had been 
annoyed by contrary winds and tem- 
peſtuons weather. On the'sth, her 
royal highneſs arrived at St, James's 
D alace, "and at nine o clock In the 
evening the nuptial ceremony was 
performed in the royal chapel. On 
the 22d of the ſame month, the ce. 
remony of their maze:ties coron \tion 
was performed in Weſtmintte: abbey 
with great ſplendour and magnifi— 
CENCE. 

This union has been productive 
ot the greateſt domeltic rn 
having produce d a numsrous race Of 
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beautiful children, now accompliſu- 
ed men and elegant women. While 
his majeſty's perſonal character has 
endeared him in the hearts of all his 
ſubjects as well as of his own family, 
his ſatety has been frequently endan- 
gered by the attempts of aflaſſins, 
though molt of them have been in- 
ſane perſons. 

On the 2d of Auguſt, 1786, as the 
king was alighting trom his poſt cha. 
riot, at the garden entrance of St. 
James 's palace, a woman decently 
dreſſed preſented a paper to his ma- 
jeſty; and while he was in the act of 
receiving it, ſhe ſtruck with a con- 
cealed knife at his breaſt. The king 
happily avoided the. blow by draw- 
ing back; and, as ſhe was preparing 
to make a ſecond thraſt, one of the 
yeomen caught her arm, and the 
weapon was wrenched out of her 
hand, The king, with great tem- 
per exclaimed, “I ain not hurt 
take care of the poor woman, do not 
hurt her.“ On examination before 
the privy council, it immediately 
appeared that the woman was inſane. 
Bei ng aſked where ſhe had lately e- 
fided, ſhe anſwered frantically, — 
„That ſhe had been all abroad ſince 
that matter of the crown broke out.” 
Being tarther queſtioned what mat- 
ter? the ſaid, “ That the Crown was 
her's; and th at if ſhe had not her 
right, England would be deluged 1 in 
blucd for a thouſand generations.“ 
On being interrogated as to the nature 
of her right, the refuſed to anſwer, 
ſaying, in the genuine ſtyle of royalty, 
That her rights were a wy ltery.” * 
fy appeared that this poor maniac, 

e name was Margaret Nichol. 
* had preſented a petition ten 
days before, full of wild and incohe. 

rent nonſenſe. Like moſt other pe- 
itions, it had probably never been 
read, or the perion of the petitioner 
would have been ſecured. Ihe idea 
of a judicial provers was of courſe 
abandoned, and ſhe was conligned to 
an apartment provided for her in 
Bethlehem hoſpital. 

in 1788, ſoon after the receſs of 
Darliament, the Ki 285 who had been 

tor 
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for ſome time rather indiſpoſed, was 
adviſed by his phyſicians to try the 
waters of Cheltenham, His majeſty 
accordingly took a journey to that 
place, and, as was reported, drank 
the waters in too profule a quantity. 
His health appeared, nevertheless, 
during his reſidence there, greatly 
eſtabliſhed ; but ſoon after his arrival 
at Windſor, late in the ſummer, his 
illneſs returned with new and alarm- 
ing ſymptoms. By the end of Octo. 
ber, it could no longer be concealed 
that the malady of the king was ot a 
nature peculiarly afflictive and dread- 
ful, A mental derangement had 
taken place, which rendered him to- 
tally incapable of public buſineſs, 
The parliament ſtood prorogued to 
the 2oth of November; and on the 


' 14th of that month circular letters 


were addreſſed to the members of 
the legiſlature, ſignifying that the 
indiſpoſition of the ſovereign render- 
ed it doubtful whether there would 
be a poſſibility of receiving his com- 
mands for the further prorogation 
of parliament. If not, in that caſe, 
the two houſes muſt of neceſſity aſ- 
ſemble, and the attendance of the 
different members was earneſtly re- 
queſted. Parliament being accord- 
ingly alfembled, the ſtate of the 
king's health was formally notified 
to the houſe of peers by the lord 
chancellor, and to the commons by 
Mr. Pitt; and as the ſeſſion of par- 
lament could not be opened in the 
regular mode, an adjournment of 
fourteen days was recommended and 
adopted. Upon the re-aflembling 
of parliament, December the 4th, 
a report of tie board of privy coun- 
cil was preſented to the two houſes, 
containing 'an examination of the 
royal phylicians; and it was pro- 
perly ſuggeſted, that now was the 
time to ſettle in what manner the 
buſineſs of the nation ſhould pro- 
ceed in caſe his majeſty ſhould for 
any conſiderable time remain incapa— 
ble of reſuming his functions. Ihe 
famous regency bill was brought 
into the houſe on the 16th of Ja- 
nuary 1789. Long and violent de- 
bates enſued ; and in the houſe of 
lords, it was accompanied by « pro- 
teſt, ſigned by the Duke of York, at 
the head of the princes of the blood, 
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and fifty-five other peers, expreſſive 
of the higheſt indignation at the 
reſtrictions thus arbitrarily impoſed 
on the executive authority. Theſe 
extraordinary and unprecedented 
proceedings were at length, happily 
tor the public, arreſted in their pro- 
grels by an intimition from the 
chancellor, that the king was de- 
clared by his phylicians to be in a 
ſtate of convaleſcence. This was 
followed by a declaration on the 
roth of March, that his majeſty, 
being perfectly recovered from his 
indiſpoſition, had ordered a commitl. 
ſion to be iſſued for holding the par- 
liament in the uſual manner. The 
tidings of the king's recovery diffuſed 
the moſt general and heartfelt ſatis- 
taction, A national thankſgiving 
was appointed, and the king him 
ſelf went in ſolemn proceſſion to the 
cathedral of St. Paul's, to offer up 
to the Almighty his grateful devo. 
tions on this event. His recovery 
was alſo celebrated throughout the 
kingdom by ſplendid illuminations, 
and all the other accuſtomed demon- 
{trations of joy. 

On the 29th of October, 1795, his 
majeſty was inſulted and aſſaulted in 
going from Buckingham-houſe to 
open the parliament. A ball from 
an air-gun was ſhot from a houſe 
adjoining the Ordnance office, and 
broke one of the windows of the 
coach. "The particulars have been 
alrcady detailed, in vol. iii. p. 228. 
of this Magazine. —T'he deſperate 
attempt of Hadfield, whoſe madneſs, 
as Hamlet ſays, “ had method in 
It,” happened on the 15th of May, 
1800, Sce vol. vil. p. 345, 385. and 


vol. viii. p. 189. 


The next remarkable event of the 
prelent reign is the union with Ire. 
land, Which was completed at the 
end of the century; his majeſty in 
perſon cloſed the laſt ſeſſion of the 
laſt Britiſh parliament on the ziſt of 
December, 1890, and the firſt par- 
lament of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland met on 
the 22d of January following. Upon 
this occaſion, his majeſty's ſtyle and 
title were chanzed upon the coin, 
&c. His titles were formerly ex- 
preſſed thus: „ George III. by the 
Grace of God, of Great Britain, 

France, 


FRENCH COLONY 
France, and Treland, King, Defen. 
der of the Faith, Duke of Brunſwick 
and Lunenburg, Arch-Treaſurer and 
Elector of the Holy Roman Empire.” 
Since the union, it is ſimply, 
„George III. by the Grace of God, 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith.” 
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Addreſſes are daily coming from 
every part of the kingdom, to con- 
gratulate his majeſty upon the time. 
ly diſcovery and defeat of the horrid 
plot of Deſpard and his atſociates, 
the particulars of which are ſo treſh 
in every mind, See p. 96, 164, and 
168, of this volume. 


FRENCH COLONY or Sr. DOMINGO. Concluded from b. 132. 


ROM the ſucceſs which attend- 
ed the Britiſh arms in the con- 
queſt of Port an Prince, it might have 
been hoped that we were now to en- 
ter on the ſurvey of brighter proſ— 
pects than thoſe which have hitherto 
preſented themſelves to our conten- 
plation; but a melancholy reverſe of 
fortune was ſoon to await the con- 
querors ; for, immediately after pol— 
ſeſſion was taken of the town, the 
ſame dreadful ſcourge—dilcatc, ex- 
aſperated to contagion, which had 
been fo fatally prevalent among our 
troops in the preceding autumn—re- 
newed its deſtructive progreſs; and 
at length the garriſon became ſo di— 
miniſhed and enfeebled, that defici— 
encies of the guards were oftentimes 
made up from convaleſcents, who 
were ſcarcely able to ſtand under 
their arms. It was fortunate for the 
Britiſh army, that the French repub- 
lican troops ſuffered by ſicknels al- 
moſt as much as our own: Port au 
Prince would otherwiſe have been 
but a ſhort time in our poileſſion. 
It is true, that a reinforcement 
came from the Windward Iflands 
ſoon after the ſurrender of the town; 


but, by a mournful fatality, this ap-, 


parent augmentation of the ſtrength 
of the carriſon contributed in an emi— 
nent degree to the rapid increafe and 
aggravation of its miſeries. On the 
8th, of June, 1794, eight flank com— 
panics belonging to the 22d, 23d, 
35th, and 41ſt, regiments, arrived at 
Port au Prince, under the command 
of I.ieutenant-colonel Lenox. '1 hey 


— 


Confilted, on. their embärkation, of 


about {ſeventy men cach, but the ag- - 


gregate number, when landed, was 
not quite 300 men. Upwards of one 
hundred were buried in the deep, in 


the ſhort paſſage between Guada— 
loupe and Jamaica, and one hundred 
and fifty more were left in a dying 
ſtate at Port Royal. The wretched 
remains of the whole detachment 
diſcovered, on their landing at Port 
au Prince, that they came—not to 
participate in the glories of conqueſt, 
but—to perith themſelves within the 
walls of an hoſpital! So rapid was 
the mortality in the Britiſh army, 
after their arrival, that no leſs than 
forty officers and upwards of fix hun- 
dred rank and file met an untimely 
death, without a contett with any 
other enemy than ſickneſs, in the 
ſhort ſpace of two months after the 
ſurrender of the town ! 

General Whyte, his health much 
impaired, and hopeleſs, it may be 
preſumed, of farther triumphs with 
an army thus reduced and debili- 
tated, now ſolicited and obtained 
permiſſion to return to Europe, He 
was ſucceeded in the chief com- 
mand by Brigadier-general Horneck, 
who arrived trom Jamaica about the 
middle of September, with a rein- 
forcement of only fifty men. What- 
ever troops were promiſed or ex- 
pected from Great Britain, none ar- 
rived until ſeven months after Hor. 
neck had taken the command. In- 
ſtead, therefore, of attempting new 
atchievements, he was compelled to 
act chiefly onthe defenſive; The re— 
bel mulattoes, under Rigaud, even 
became maſters of Leogane, and fa. 
tiated their vengeance by putting to 
death all fuch of the French plant. 
ers, our allies, as fell into their 
power. 

On the other hand, the judicious 
excrtions and rapid ſucceſſes of Lieu. 
tenant-colone] Briſbane on the plain 
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of Artibonite, had been for ſome 
time the ſubject of much applauſe, 
and had given birth to great expec- 
tation, The French inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood of St. 
Marc had heen all along more heart- 
Jly diſpoſed to co-operate with the 
Engliſh than any of their country- 
men. Colonel Briſbane had not a- 
bove fourſcore Britiſh under his com- 
mand; the reft of his little army was 
compoſed of the remains of Dillon's 
regiment, the St. Marc's legion, the 
militia of the neighbouring pariſhes, 
and a body of about three hundred 
reluctant Spaniards from Verette ; 
tne whole not exceeding 1200 men 
in arms. With this force, properly 
diſtributed, he had routed the re. 
publican troops and rebel negroes 
in every quarter; and even brought 
the negro chiefs to ſolicit permiſſion 
Eight or ten thou- 
ſand of theſe deluded wretches had 
actually ſubmitted unconditional— 
ly, and many returned of their own 
accord to the plantations of their 
maſters. But theſe promiſing ap— 
pearances were of ſhort continuance, 
While Colonel Briſbaine was follow- 
ing up his ſucceſſes in a diſtant part 
of Artibonite, the men of colour in 
the town of St. Marc, finding the 
town itſelf without troops, had vio- 
lated their promiſes of neutrality, 
and on the 6th of September, taken 
up arms on the part of the republic; 
putting to death every man that fell 
in their way, whom they conſidered 
as an enemy to the French commiſ— 
ſioners. Ihe garriſon, conſiſting of 
about forty Britiſh convaleſcents, 
threw themſelves into a ſmall fort 
on the ſea-ſhore, which they gallant. 
ly defended for two days, when a fri— 
gate came to their relief from the 
mole of Cape St. Nicholas, and took 
them off. The triumph of the mu— 
lattoes, however, was tranſient. Co- 
lonel Briſpane, returning in force, at. 
tacked them on the lide of the land, 
and recovered the town; making up- 
wards of three hundred of the inſur. 
gents priſoners, and driving the reſt 
over the Artibonite river; but the 
advantages which he had obtained 
on the plain were loſt in the interim. 
The negro chiefs no longer offered 
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to capitulate, but appeared in great. 
er force than ever. Being joined by 
the fugitive mulattocs, they ſoon re- 
paſſed the river; and, having pro- 
cured in the mean time plenty of 
arms and ammunition, they threat- 
ened ſo formidable an attack on the 
town cf St, Marc, early in October, 
as to excite the moſt ſerious appre- 
henſions for its ſafety. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs, 
in the weſtern parts of St. Domingo, 
about the period of General Hor. 
neck's arrival. The northern pro- 
vince (the Mole St. Nicholas and 
the town of Fort Dauphin excepted) 
was entirely in poſſeſſion of the re- 
bel-negroes ; and unhappily, in all 
other parts of the colony, the weak- 
neſs of the Britiſh was ſo apparent, 
as not only to invite attacks trom the 
enemy, but alſo to encourage revolt 
and conſpiracy in the poſts in our 
poſſeſſion. Rigaud, who command- 
ed in the ſouth, now determined to 
make a hold eftort for the recovery 
of Fort Bizotton. The fort was at- 
tacked early in the morning of the 
5th of December, by three columns 
of the enemy, amounting inthe whole 
to about two thouſand men; bit 
they were defeated with great laugh. 
ter on their part, and with little loſs 
on ours, 

Baffled in this attack, Rigaud rc- 
ſolved to make another and more 
formidable attempt, for the recove— 
ry of Tiburon. His intentions were 
known, and his project might have 
been defeated, if any one Engliſh 
ſhip of war could have been ſpared 
to watch his motions off the harbour 
of Les Cayes where Rigaud com— 
manded, and whence he conveved 
his artillery, ammunition, and pro- 
viſions, He proceeded, however, 
without interruption, in his prepa- 
rations for the attack; and his arina- 
ment ſailed from Les Cayes on the 
23d of December. His naval force 
conſiſted of one brig of 16 guns, aud 
three ſchooners of 14 guns each, and 
he had collected a body of 3000 
nien, of all colours and de{criptions, 
eight hundred of :vhich were troops 
of the line. The attack commenced 
on Chriſtmas-day. The harbour was 
defended with infinite ſpirit, by the 

ſloop 
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foop King Gray, until a red-hot ſhot 
from the enemy took her magazine, 
and cauſed her to blow up. Ihe 
garriſon, conſiſting of only four hun— 
dred and fifty men, made a vigorous 
defence for four days, when, having 
loſt upwards of three hundred of 
their number, and finding the pot no 
longer tenable, the ſurvivors, v 1th 
unexampled bravery, fought their 
way for five miles through the ene. 
my, and got ſafe to Irois. Lieutenant 
Baſkerville was the only Britiſh oth- 
cer who, by ſome untor tun; te circum— 
ſtance, was unable to join his compa— 
nions in their retreat; and this high. 
ſpirited young man, with a reſolution 
which, though a Chriſtian muſt con- 
demn it, a Roman would have ap- 
proved, to defeat the triump h of his 
lavage enemy, who world probubly 
have made him ſufter a fhametul 
death, put a period to his own exitt- 
ence, as Kigaud entered the fort. 
This happened on the 29t2 of De- 
cen 1794. 

Major-General Willian ifon, : about 
this time, Wis appointed governor— 
general of St. Domingo. He arrived 
at Port au Prince in May 1795. On 
the 2d of July peace was figned be- 
tween France and Spain, by one ar- 
ticle of whien, the Spaniſh govern— 
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lic of France the whole of th1 
and noble iſtand in perpetual {ove- 
reignty., This enlarged the plan of 
Our operations, as well as increaſed 
the number of our enemies. On the 
21ſt of April, 1796, an attack was 
made upon the town and {ortrefs of 
Legune, by a diviſion of the Britiſh 
forces from Port au Prince: fee vol. 
iv. p. 92, and for the ſubſequent 
operations of the Britin while they 
retained Port au Prince, &. ſee vol. 
1, p. 347; vol, v. p. 91, 155, 191. 
At length, on the 22d day ot April, 

798, it was determined by the com— 
manding officer of the Britiſh forces 
at St. Domingo (Brigadier-general 
tne Hon. Thomas Maitland) to eva- 
cuate the places then in our pollet- 
fonon that iſland, namely, the towns 
ar Port au Prince and St. Marc's 

with their dependencies, together 
with the pariſh of Arcaha ye; and 
this meaſure was carried anto coin— 
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plete effect without the ſmalleſt loſs 
of apy kind. He began on the 23d to 
embark the heavy ltores of every de- 
ſcription: ſtating a full determina- 
tion to all the parties concerned, and 
ſending, at the ſame time, a flag of 
truce to General Touffaint POuver. 
ture, at Gonaives, leaving to his o 
tion, either to obtain the poſſeſſions 
„e evacuated ina {tate ot ruin, or in 
a ſta ate of pe rfect order, provided he 
would guarantee, in a folemn man- 
ner, the lives and properties of ſuch 
perions as choſe to remain. Foulſaint 
immediately agreed to the laſt pro- 
pol:tion, and ſc nt. to Port au Prince 
on the 28th of April a co nfidential 
who, having met Lieutenant. 
colonel Nightingale, deputy adju- 
tänt-gene ra], On the zoth ot Ap ri an 
me: Vt was mutually exchanged 
and ratified by buth parties, The 
ltipu 5 rin favour of the inan 
tants and planters attorded them a 
ſecurity with which they were ſo en- 
tirely ſatisfied, that, although at fir(t 
they had univ erfally reſolved to fol- 
low the king's forces, yet upon hear- 
ing of this agreement in their fayour, 
many of them who had actually em- 
barked re-landed, and there were not 
ten rich proprietors who ultimately, 
upon this occaſion, quitted their pro. 
PErnes, 


(5: * 
Omer, 


Are 


Though the details of the pre- 
{ent exiſting troubles in St. Domingo 
have been given in detached pieces, 
in our various numbers, from vel. ix. 
p. 231, yet we think the following 
recapitulation may not be unaccept- 
able, 

Journal of Procecaings at Cape Frangots, 
bettve mn 3 and December, 1802, 
given by a French Officer of Rand ta an 
Cifucer of a Britiſi Man of bi ar, then 
lying at Cape Fran; ois. 

Nov. 21, 1892, — Three or four days 
after the departure of the Cerberus, 
in April laſt, Chriſtophe, the black 
general, third in command, catered 
the town, and negociated a peace be- 
tween the negroes and whites, by au- 
thority of Touſſaint, In ten days, Ge- 
nerals Toufſaint and Dctlalines, firſt 
and ſecond in command, came alſo 
and ſurrendered to General Leclerc, 
by whom Toutſeint was pardoned, 

and 
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and permiſſion given to reſide at any 
of his plantations in the ifland; in 
confequence of which he repaired to 
one near Gonaives, 

Chriftophe and Deſſalines now he. 
gan to act in uniſon with General Te. 
clerc, one was appointed commandant 
of the Northern diftrict over the ne- 
vroes, the other inſpector- general of 
cultivators in the ifland. Tn this 
pleaſing dream of * urity they con- 
tinued for ſome time, until Peffalines 
denounced 't ouflaint a conſpirator a- 
gainſt the French republic; in con. 
tequence of . which he was arreſted 
at his plantations, put on-board a 
French frigate at Gonaives, and ſent 
to France, For ſome time after tran- 
quillity ſecmed to re ien, till Com- 
mandant Maurepas rouſed the ne— 
groes to their former depredations, 
hey began by deſtroying and burn- 
ing the plantations i in the ifland of 
Tortugas, burnt bort-au-Paix, and al! 
the adjacent country. Deffalines was 
fent againſt them; but aly. ays. CON- 
trived to leave, on every retreat, is 
ffores and ammunition in poll: ton of 
the negroes. They now became more 
enterpr Hine r' by burning again the 
plains of the C ape. Chriſtophe was 
then ordered to act againſt them, who 
alſo contrived to let them into the 
poſſeſſion of his cainp flores; and 
every thing wore a ſerious atpect, 

General Defſalines accuſed.a Ge: 
neral Bellair and his wife as the prin- 
cipal inſtigators of re belllan; they 
Were arrefied, brought to the Cape, 
and ſhot. The conſpiracy amung the 
negroes now began to be ripe; 
General Cl: urvanx, (ua mulatto cCom- 
mandant,) together with the other 
two, contrived to get all the negroes 
in the town to join them; alto a re- 
giment of blacks, the 6th, which 
was in the barracks... Dellalines was 
ta join Chriſtophe and the brigands 
privately, then to march to Haut de 
Cap, where Clairvaux waited for 
them; from thence immediately to 
proceed to the Cape, where they had 
no obſtacle to ſear, as the negrocs and 
6th regiment were ready to join them, 
and the white inhabitants unarmed, 
by a general order from the com- 
manger in chief, directing their fire- 
arms to be taken from them, that 
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they might be iſſued to the blacks 
well inclined to the republic. Such. 
was Leclerc's infatuation. Clairvaux 
(who is naturally ſaid to be a cow - 
ard) feared to wait the denouement, 
it ſhould appear, for he all at once 
deſerted Haut de C: ip, took the 10th 
and another regiment in garriſon 
there, and went over to the enemy. 
This ſtep alarmed Leclerc; —the 
whites were immediately embodied 
as 2 nat:onal guard, all the regulars 
muſtered, and every active exertion 
made to prepare for their reception, 
which was hardly accompliſhed, be. 
fore the whole hoſt of ne groes fell on 
Haut de Cap, the ꝛgth of October, 
at midnight, and carried the town 
and works by ſtorm. At one A.M. 
rwo regiments ot the Poloneſe troops 
th en on duty, trightened by the hor. 
rid wild cries and yells of the blacks 


gave way with great lofs, The Frenc 1: 


retreated toa pats, a mile and a halt 
from the town of Cape Francois, and 
there made a ſtand until the morn. 
ing; the firing of muſketry was heavy 
while it laſted, but neither fide Icft 
many men. At eight A.M. the ne- 
grocs ſet fire to the camp of the 
French, taking with them cannon, 
* We then continued about ten 
days quiet. Leclerc evacuated all 


the {mall poſts to * coaſt, drew al} 


his trength to the Cape, appearing 
much Pp; anic ſtruck, tor By embarked 
every thing from the Cape for 'Tor- 


tugas, and even ſpiked wo the guns 
of tlie town that bore on the ſhip Ping. 
At the expiration of : mother ten 
days they attacked Haut de ( ap again 
about fix in the morning, carried it 
and the works before ten, and drove 
the French to their old ſtand at de la 
Cour, ſhewing a determined relolu— 
tion of entering the Cape; for this 
purpoſe they raiſed works an the 
hill, and opened two batteriesonthe 
Fre nch below them; they, fortunate- 
ly, however, had only 121b. balls for 
19-pounders, and this, together with 
their being bad engineers, prevented 
them from cutting the, French to 
pieces: the latter "returned bomb. 
ſhells, well directed, which appear. 
ed to dilcoinmode them much. The 
negroes, three ſeparate times, at dead 
of vicht, attempted to furprile them, 
making 
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making the moſt deſperate attacks, 
but were driven off with loſs: the 
French increaſed, and the nccroes 
Hackened their fire, until the 
November, when they once more {et 
fire to Hay t du C ap, deſtroyin 
thing as uſual. They are 
camped on a river four leugues item 
Cape Francois. In the mean time 
Leclerc had N a d, and 
arowned, the whole the 61h regi- 
ment, with a great number of the 
town negroes, together with their 
wives and chi ldren; no trial was 
wanting at this time, their colour 
condemned them, innocent and guil- 
ty, and their corpſes, floating in the 
harbour, occaſtioned ſuch a peſtilence, 
that General Leclerc was compelled 
to retire out of the garriſon, and died 
three or four days before the negroes 
were driven oft. 
On the 18th, at the cloſe of the 
day, a very ſerious atfair happened 
at the Mole. I Ne brigands attacked 
at all points, hey forced a fmall 
poſt, which fell back, and they en- 
tered the town along with the caval. 
ry: but the engagement was not 
long: in three- .quarters of an hour 
the brig gands were routed: 168 were 
Killed. A great number of wounded, 
who were the next day found in the 
thickets, were put ty death. The 
darkneſs occationed ſome cpnTulton, 
otherwiſe a greater number woul 4 
have been flain. T his affair has coſt us 
{even men kill ed and four wounded. 
% Dec. 5. The expedition againſt 
Fort Dauphin, under the orders of 
the General-of Diviſion Clauſel, 
preſented itſelf before that place on 
the 1ſt of this month, at two o'clock 
in the afternoon. The brigands eve- 
ry where reſiſted ; bat the ſhips were 
placed ſo advantageouſly to. canno- 
nade the forts, and protect the de- 
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ſcent, that the diſembarkation was 
accompliſhed with the greateſt ceic. 
rity, and the enemy di ſperſe d on all 
fides. The br gands were compelled 
to abandon the artillery they hinges 
to carry oft, and had time to ſet o 

fire only hyvc houſes, The urogreficl 
the faines was quickly {topped by the 
activity of the troops. 1 wenty-five 
pieces of artillery have fallen into our 
hands. he loſs of the rebels was 
very coniiderable, We have not loft 
a ſingle man. Rö&chxkMEEHAU.“ 

Lee. 20. Our htuation here had, 
for a long time, been ſo precari, 
that about the middle of October 
Laff, the evacuation of the Cape, and 
with it the whole of the ifland, wa: 
conſidered as inevitable; every art 
cle belonging to government Hack 
been ihipped. Ever ince the deatl. 
ot General Leclerc, and from the 
moment tiiat Rochambeau ſucceed: 
ed to his place, every thing has tu 
a difterent alpect, and we may now 
look with tairelt hopes for the tuture 
In virtue of a proclamation 1ifucd 
yeſterday, by General Roc 3 
the arre te ot September laſt 1s ICV GE 
ed, and the unportation of dry goods 
as 4111 PST uitted, 

General Rochambeau is atiiveiv 
engaged in endeavouring to reficre 
tranquillity i in St. Domingo. It ap- 
ears that the E hate took the ar- 
ri ſon of Mirebulais, 
reliſtance, but v ere ſoon afterwards 
oviiged to retreat, a reinforcenen: 
having arrived, Leogane has be: 
twice attacked by the negroes, but 
they Were obliged to retreat, ba in 
loſt a contderable number of men 
and arms, All the eſtabliſhments 
made by the negroes on the river Ma- 
faene, in the bay of Mauceniile, were 
deſtroyed on the 14th of this month. 
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STINMOUSTAPRA AND ILSETILSONE.—Continued from p. 160. 


EXT day, immediately after 

the hour of prayer, Ilſetiltone, 

with ſixty young and beautiful flaves, 
went into Bagdad. The princels, 
with her nurſe, took the way to the 
baths which were at the ſmalleit diſ- 
tance from the dwelling of her lover. 


She went in, and then hid to her 
chief eunuch, «I ſhall-call the age. 
of this houſe to wait on me let 

my own flaves enjoy this opportunity 
of diverting themſelves, and walk 
about through the town.” The eu- 


nuch obeyed, The princeſs went in- 


do 
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to the bath, and, after continuing 
there a ſhort time, came out, and 
went under the guidance of love and 
Namouna. 

Simouſtaphy was impatiently ex- 
e her in a retired corner of } his 
garden, ins rutfitc grotto, where was 
A fountain from which he uſed to cool 
his liquors, He was preparing Þreak. 
faſt, and, from time to time, ſing 
verſes, in which he ſtrave to paint the 
ardour of his paſſion, and the happi- 
neſs which he was ſoon to enjoy. Of 
all his family none remained with 
him, but one young flave, who was 
a mute. Suddenly his car was ſtruck 
with aruſtling noiſe in his garden; he 
aroſe; and ran forward, It was the 
object of his deſires, his muſings, and 
his ſongs. Ilſetilſone had been ſome 
moments arrived. She hid ap pronch— 
ed the grotto unperceived, and had 
heard, with delight, the laſt verſe of 
her lover's ſong. Herielf was the ſub- 
ject. The voice rendered the words 
more charming. To ſeem as if ſlie 
had not overheard him, ſhe had gone 
back to ſome diſtance, and made the 
noiſe as the ſignal of her arrival. 
Their arms were mntually extended 
to embrace one another, and their 
hearts ſo overpowered, that they 
iwooned away in the embrace. Ihe 
grotto was fortunately ſpread with a 

noiſy covering; and the prudent 
fore{ight of Namouna was at hand to 
provide againſt all accidents. . 


the place was little con Cp nt for ſo 
intereſting an interview. iouſta— 
pha led his miſtreſs into an pt Pan 
fthaded from the ſun's r: ay's, by inter- 


weaving branches and thick foliage. 
Here flood a ſopha on which they 
might recline ; and in his retreat had 
Simouftapha prepared an elegant re- 
paſt, Ilfetilſone and 8 imouſtapha {at 
gown together, Namouna and the 
mute waiting to ſerve them. They 
ate little, and ſpoke ſtill leſs; the 
language of the eyes is that in which 
high-wrought pailion molt naturally 
expreſſes itſelf. At length, IIſetil— 
ſone broke this expreſlive filence, 
and, in a voice of augelic ſoftneſs and 
melody exclaimed, „Oh, Simouſta. 
pha! I love you, and I feel that it 
muſt be for ever impoſſible for me to 
love any other! I know not how we 


ſhall get over the vaſt diſtance by 
which fortune ſeems to have divided 
you and me, Were there nothing to 
ſeparate us bat my lofty pretenſions, 
we ſnould be inſtantly united? What 
can I loſe by union with a foul of 
ſuch elevation and magnamimity as 
yours? You ſeem to bluſh at the in- 
juſtice of fortune which has placed 
vou in a condition ſo ill becoming 
your merits; I ſhould glory in ſham— 
ing her malevolence, if I could, by 
raiſing you to that rank for which you 
appear to have been formed.” 

« T am but too much elevated al. 
ready, madam,” rephed Simouſta— 
pha, „ by the kind ſentiments with 
which you deign to honour me.—- 
Theſe are my fortune and glory, no 
leſs than my happineſs. My ambi- 
tion aſks no more. Had I a crown, 
it could give me no pleaſure, unieſs 
that of laying it at your feet.” 

« T.ct us yow,” ſaid the peinceſs, 
ce to live only for one another, what. 
ever be the events of our fortune; 
and to enter into no engagements that 
may prove obſtacles to our union.“ 

„ Betore you, on my knees, I {we: 
by the holy name of the prophet!" 
cried Simouſtapha. The prince 
arole, The tendereſt kitſes ſealed 
their mutual engagements: while 
their tears alicraately' flowed and 
were wiped away. 

Namouna, whoſe heart was of other 
ſtuff than to feel all the value of theſe 
precious tears, was impatient to di. 
vert them from this melting mood. 
« What!” ſaid the, “ have 1 brought 
you together to blubber i in this man- 
ner, inſtead of being cheerful and hap- 
py? How I hate thoſe languiſhing lo- 
vers! Kat, drink, and be merry!“ 
As ſhe ſpoke thus, ſhe ſerved up be. 
fore them ſeveral diſhes of meat, and 
made them drink alternately out of 
the ſame cup. “ Have you no mu- 
lical inſtruments??? ſaid ſhe to Si— 
mouſtapha: „ let them be brought 
hither: no eye ſees us; and while you 
put an end to your weeping, I will 
teach you better amuſement.” 

The mute, ata ſign from his maſ- 
ter, diſappeared, and returned imme- 
diately with muſical inſtruments of 
different forts. Namouna took one, 
and was beginning the prelude to an 

alr 
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air ſprightly as her humour; when 
Ilfetiifone, in a tender bewitching 
voice, began to recite ſome charming 
verſes, which ſhe rendered ſtill more 
affecting by accompanying them with 
the harmonious ſounds of a theorbo 
that ſhe touched with graceful fill. 
Simouſtapha anſwering her, diſplay— 
ed, at once, ſenſe and ſentiment in 
his verſes, and exquiſite taſte in his 
mulic. The conteſt between them 
was, who. ſhould belt expreſs the 
melting tenderneſs that diſſolved 
both their hearts. 

Namouna was content, for this had 
ſomewhat of the appearance of a- 
muſement. But ſhe was obliged to 
interrupt their pleaſures, and to warn 
them that they muſt ſeparate, to 
avoid giving ſuſpicions to the women 
or eunuchs of the princel{s's train. It 
was not without pain that two ſo fond 
lovers could think of parting. They 
again embraced tenderly; and their 
tears flowed atreſh, In the name 
of Maihomet,” ſaid Namouna, who 
was now become impatient, „have 
done with theſe lamentations; and 
let ns be gone.“ 

The lovers parted. The princeſs 
compoſed her countenance, ſo that 
it could not betray the agitation of 
paſſion which ſhe had fs lately felt; 
and, joining her flaves, returned 19- 
ward the palace, in the nope that 
ſhe might toon fee again her dear S1- 
mouliapha, The caliph was impa— 
tientiy expecting his daughter's re- 
turn, When the chief eunuch in- 
tormed him, that ſhe was in the pa- 
lace, he went eagerly to her apart- 
ments, to aſk how ſhe found herſelf, 
after bathing and walking. 

Tiſetilfone an{wered, that the ex- 
erciie, and the diverſity of objects 
which the had ſeen in the thops, had 
given her the greateſt pleaſure. The 
caliph ſeeing her eyes unulually ani- 
mated, and her complexion more 
lively than it had been on the pre- 
ceding evening, was pleaſed with 
himſelf for having complied with 
her deſire of walking abroad, and 
amuſing herſelf in the ſtreets of Bag- 
dad. The princeſs Zobeide was 
no leſs happy at ſeeing her daugh- 
ter without that air ot melancholy 
which had ſo long hung about her, 
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and had threatened alirming conſe. 
quences. 

It was therefore reſolved, that 


Iſetilſone, after reſting two days, 
ſhould again, for health and exerciſe, 
viſit Bagdad. The public criers re- 
ceived orders to notify the caliph's 
Intentions to the people, 

e What a long time is two days!“ 
ſaid the princeſs; © can you, my dear 
Namouna, conceive the fituation of 
my heart during this cruel interval 
of abſence? How can I live without 
Simouſtapha?” 

« Were theſe two days mine,“ re- 
plied Namouna, „ they ſhould flow 
on faſter than they will with you,”? 
« How would you contrive to kill 
them?” „ would fleep one halt; 
and, for the other, it ſhould be paſſed 
in eating, drinking, making merry, 
and pleating myſelf with the idea of 
ſoon ſeeing my dear Simouſtapha a- 
gain. But, what ſignifies your ſee- 
ing one another, when you do nothing 
together but weep, and make com- 
phments of as ſerious a caſt, as thoſe 
which paſs at the prefentment of a 
mufti. I was once young myſelf ; 
and have had little affairs of love in 
my time ; but I managed them very 
differently: people ſuppoſe that we 
cheerful ſouls ſeldom think, becauſs 
we laugh ſo much, while we are often 
laughing at what they are thinking 
of. Buit, if I had ever had ſuch an 
adventure as this of yours, I ſhou!d 
certainly have made the moſt of it.“ 
© You, Namouna, were not daugh. 
ter to a caliph; but the glory, the 
ſovereign rank, and the paternal ten- 
derneſs, of my father, oppoſe the in- 
dulgence of my ſentiments; for my 
lover, although in my eyes, worthy 
of any throne upon earth, is but a-“ 
« But a kceper of a tavern, you 
would fay, madam. He is fo; yet 
ſurely the moſt amiable of men. 
Happineſs is to be found in all con- 
ditions. I deſpiſe the cumberſome 
and impertinent pomp of greatneſs. 
I ſhould think myſelf happier with 
my handſome tavern keeper, than in 
ine poſſeſſion of any monarch in the 
eaſt.” © You trifle, Namouna,” re. 
plied Ilfetilſone, —© Either you or I 
muſt laugh,” replied the old woman; 
« otherwiſe theſe apartments will be. 
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come abſolutely the abode of ſadneſs. 
Take care of yourſelt, or you will ap- 
hear like an animated mummy mere- 
ly, when you next walk through the 
ſtreets of Bagdad.” 

The princels could not help being 
diverted with the gaiety of the good 
nurſe; and her impatience was thus 
inſenſibly ſoothed. Simouſtapha, in 
the mean time, amuſed himſelf in 
making new preparations for the re- 
ception of his miſtreſs, ſuch as might 
agreeably ſurpriſe her. Veſſels of 
gold, and others of the molt precious 
materials, are now to be ſerved up 
before her, inſtead of ſilver plate and 
porcelain; the diſhes of meat with 
which ſhe is to be entertained, at her 
next vilit, are to be ſtill more coſtly 
and exquilite than before; the houſe 
to . breathe pertumes: nothing, in 
ſhort, to appear, but ſplendid ele. 
gance; all his ſlaves are buſied in 
theſe preparations: and, were it not 
for drawing upon him the prying eye 
of impertinent curiofity, he would 
repare to receive his royal miſtreſs 
in a ſtill more ſplendid and expenſive 
manner, 

The two tedious days are, at 
length, at an end. The wiſhed-for 
hour is come, Ilſetilſone, iſſuing trom 
the bath, in all the bluſhing radiance 
of her charms, breathing love and 
heavenly foftneſs, and arrayed in the 
utmoſt richneſs and elegance of drefs, 

roceeds into Bagdad, attended by all 
. ſlaves. On her way to her lover's 
ſhop, ſhe entered moſt of the others, 
Her train diſperſed through the dif- 
ferent warehoules, and were eager to 
ſee and examine every thing, When 
the ſaw them all engaged, and be- 
lieved their attention to be fixed up- 
on the objects about them, the im— 
mediately ſtole away, with Namou- 
na, into the houſe of Simouſtapha. 
He was alone, with his faithful mute. 

He had informed his domeſtics in 
the mornjng, that, as the caliph's 
davohter was, that day, to walk in 
the ſtreets of Bagdad, it would be 
prudent for them to leave the city; 
but they might take every thing he- 
ceflary with them, and go dine upon 
the other ſide of the rivers Jalla and 
Ilphara. Such orders, eſpecially as 
they were accompanied with ſome 


pieces of gold, were, to thoſe to whois 
they were directed, very agreeable, 

I!ſetilſone paſſed from the ſhop in- 
to the garden, The mute made a 
gn; and the two lovers were ſoon 
in each others arms. Fruits and dif- 
terent ſorts of refreſhments were pre- 
ſented. Curioſity led the princeſs to 
examine the various beauties ot the 
garden, and the mode in which the 
ſeveral apartinentsof the houſe were 
laid out. Without, every thing had 
more the appearance of taſte and ele- 
gance, than of opulence. But, with- 
in, the ſurpriſe of the princeſs rofe 
higherat the ſight of every new room 
which the entered. Every thing here 
diſplayed the moſt graceful, varied, 
and expenſive, magnificence. 

„ Princeſs,” ſaid Simouſtapha, as 
they advanced to a room which he 
had not ſhewn her, ““ you are about 
to enter an apartment which no per— 
fon has hitherto ſeen, and within 
which I never preſume to ſet my feet. 
It was intended for one of whom | 
durſt not flatter myſelf ſo far as to 
hope that ſhe would ever honour it 
with her preſence.” At the ſe words, 
IIſetilſone was extraordinarily moved 
with curiolity and admiration, She 
had been already ſurpriſed to fee 
{uch a profuſion of opulence in the 
houſe of a perſon in Simouſtapha's 
condition of life: but the was now 
mnch more fo, to ſee an apartment 
richer (till, and prepared too for the 
uie of a lingle perſon, whom ſhe 
could not ſuppoſe to be any other 
than herſelf, 

The door opened, and diſplayed 2 
ſaloon more ſumptuouſly decorated 
than any thing that could have been 
conceived to be in Bagdad, and tit 
tor the receptioa of the greateſt of 
monarchs. 'I hrough this they paſſed 
into another chamber, magnificently 
furniſhed with ſophas and cuſhions of 
brocade. The prince ſs could not help 
exprethng the greateſt aſtoniſhment. 
Namouna gazed: ſhe was confound. 
ed; ſhe could not ſpeak; nor, amid 
{o many things, durſt ſhe venture to 
moese. 

„ For whom is this apartment de. 
ſigzned?“ ſaid the princeſs. © For 
none,” rephed her young lover pal- 
lionately, „but the taireit and lov— 


| lieſt 
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lieſt of princeſſes.” “ Ah!” return- 
ed the, “heaven and Mahomet grant 
that ſhe may, one day, enjoy it?“ 
As the ſpoke thus, her feelings were 
overpowered, and ſhe funk down in a 
{woon, upon the floor. She was raiſed 
and placed upon a ſopha, where her 
ſenſes ſoon revived. Namouna and 
the eunuch went out to prepare a 
collation. The lovers are left alone. 
Their hearts are diſſolved in tender 
paſſion. But they cannot overſtep 
the reſtraints of duty. Converſation, 
the moſt exprefſive of paſſionate tee]. 
ings, is intermixed, between them, 
with ſoft careſſes. I hey vow mutual 
and unchanging love. They expreſs 
their deſire of confirming their attec- 
tion by the ſanction of the moſt ſa— 
cred ties. They think of rhoſe dit. 
hculties which ſeem to render their 
union hopelels. Fear excited ſome 
tears, But theſe were wiped away 
by hope. It was thus their moments 
paiſed in the abſence of Namouna. 
„ Dear Simouftapha!*” ſaid the 
fond Ilſetilſone, “you ſeem to pofleſs 
ſo much opulence, and to be ſo form- 
ed for making the nobleſt uſe ot it, 
that I cannot help aſking, how you 
come to have deſcended to your pre- 
ſcent occupation?“ - Oh! my prin- 
ceſs, I have been reduced to it by an 
Irreſiſtible power, to whoſe ſervice I 
have dedicated my whole life; and 


to whom I here vow the molt mpli-. 


Cit obedience. Let us not return up- 
on the paſt, but look forward to the 
future. I cannot ſupport life with. 
out the hope of poflefling you.“ 
«© Nor I, Simouſtapha, if deprived of 
you; but how may our wiſhes be ac- 
compliſhed ?*? 

44 'This is no longer your concern, 
my dear princeſs,” returned Simouſ— 
tapha. © Now that I am aſſured of 
your heart, be it my care to preſerve 
its peace, and ſecure the polleſſion of 
it, I ſhall triumph over every ob- 
ſtacle. Only death hall divide us.” 

The key was now heard to turn in 
the lock. Namouna entered, and, in 
a very pleaſant humour, “Come, my 
children,” ſaid ſhe, „the collationis 
ſerved up: the hours are faſt pail. 
ing; let us make good uſe of them.“ 
So ſaying, ſhe catt a glance upon the 
two lovers, Smoultupha lat near his 
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miſtreſs, and was devouring her hand 
with his kiffes, and bedewing it with 
his tears, Still weeping?” ſaid 
ſhe; © you are incorrigible, I ſee. 
You pretty Celadon, who ſeem to 
have drowned your reaſon in your 
tears, come, you may poſſibly find it 
again in the repaſt here prepared for 
vou.“ 

The lovers repaired to the alcove. 
Their eyes glowed with the expreſ— 
tions of their ſentiments, Their lips 
only explained and confirmed the 
language of their eyes. The tender- 
nels and ſincerity of their love ap- 
peared equally in their mutual care 
to prevent each other's wiſhes, and 
in the delicacy of their attentions to 
one another. “ Very well,” ſaid Na- 
mouna, **ec{taſy and admiration have 
now {ucceeced your tears, Come, yet 
a few more ſighs; view each others 
charms: and, even when you think, 
you have ſaid all you can, enoug]. 
will fill remain to be ſaid.” The 
beautcous Ilſetilfone ſmiled on her 
nurſe, The lovers aroſe from the ta- 
ble, and wandered together towards 
the more retired parts of the garden. 
© Dear Simoutlapha,” ſaid the prin- 
ceſs, © we muſt immediately part; 
but Jam yours for life. Afſure me 
by ſome ſtronger engagement, that 
you will alſo continue faithful to 
me,.”—* | call heaven and the holy 
prophet to witnefs the unchangeable 
fincerity of my pallion!” returned Si— 
mouſtapha; receive this ring as a 
pledge of my promiſe, Sooner ſhall 
this diamond melt, than my heart 
change.” 

The beauty and ſparkling luſtre of 
the diamond raifed anew the admi— 
ration and curioſity of the princeſs, 
« You ſhall not leave me,“ ſaid ſhe 
to her lover, “till you have firlt ex- 
plained to me your condition, with 
which my future fortune in lite is ſo 
cloſely connected. Your riches ex- 
cite, ſtill more and more, my ſur. 
priſe, The dignified generoſity of 
your conduct, your good f{ciuir, your 
abilities, your gracetul manners, all 
beſpeak your having enjoyed extra- 
ordinary advantages ot education, 
and even ſeem to indicate, that you 
have been a favourite object of the 
care of providence. You are young, 
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you have none about you but ſlaves, 


every circumſtance concurs to tempt 
you to diſſipation; how are you en- 
abled to conduct yourſelf with ſo 
much prudence? and by what caprice 
of fortune, or of your own, have you 
been reduced to an occupation which 
ſo little becomes you? clear up my 
doubts, if poſſible, and complete my 
happineſs by the explanation which 


I require.” 
« am alone, 


me to ſuperintend my conduct: but 
I had once a maſter, who inſtructed 


me in the arts and ſciences, under 
whom J learned to think and to dif. 
cern. That reſpectable philoſopher 
formed my mind to thoſe virtues 
which I ſtill cultivate. Let not your 
tenderneſs be alarmed concerning ei- 


ther my conduct or my reſources. 1 


am a ſtranger in Bagdad. I havere- 
lations; but, aſk me not concerning 


the reaſons of my ſeparation from 


them, nor concerning my preſent con. 
My ſecrets will ſoon ceaſe 
to be ſo to you. I will keep nothing 
ſecret from her whom I love more 
than life, and to whom a ſacred tie is 


dition. 


to unite me for ever!” „ Ah!” ſaid 


the princeſs, © when will that hap- 
py day arrive?“ „he means are in 
my power,“ ſaid Simouſtapha, „but 
muſt be cautiouſly uſed; for the con- 


ſequences may be dangerous.“ Ah 


my dear Simouſtapha, be all the dan- 
As the princeſs ſpoke 
thus, Namouna, who had been ſeek. 
« Let us be 
gone, madam,” ſaid ſhe; „it is time 


ger mine.“ 
ing her, joined them. 


for us to return to your attendants. 


There is a ſecret door, of which the 
mute has given me the key. We will 
go out by that; and then, taking a 
round- about way, we ſhall ſeem to 


come from ſuch a diſtance, that it 
will be impoſſible for any one to have 
the ſlighteſt gueſs how we have been 


occupied.” The lovers are forced to 


obcy. 
1h: princeſs ſoon met with ſome 


it is true,“ ſaid Si. 
mouſtapha: I have no perſon with 
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of her attendants: „ What are you 
doing here, ſeparate from thoſe whoſe 
buſineſs it is to watch over you?“ 
ſaid Namouna: “ What if ſome mif. 
chief had befallen you?“ The young 
ſlaves gathered round their miſtreſs; 
and the princeſs came up with the 
whole of her train, without any one 
daring to boaſt of having gone apart 
from the reſt, 

Haroun and Zobeide were impa— 
tiently expecting the return of their 
daughter. No ſooner did the caliph 
hear that ſhe was in the palace, than 
he went before to her apartment, that 
he might be the firſt to learn from 
herfelf, what benefits ſhe had receiv. 
ed from the amuſements in which he 
had indulged her. Sheatlaſt appear. 
ed before him, and he ſaw that he 
could not congratulate, himſelf too 
much on the change which his own 
care, as he thought, had produced 
upon her-health He embraced his 
daughter with the completeſi ſatis. 
faction. The pleaſing influence of 
love and hope had rendered Ilſetil- 
ſone, in a manner, a different being ; 
and the overjoyed father went to 
communicate the news to Zobeide. 

4 did not look for ſo much enger 
attention from the caliph,” faid Ie. 
tilſone to Namouna ; “ his tenderneſs 
affects me; ah! did he but know the 
object of my paſſion!”?-—<« A truce , 
with your complaints, if you pleaſe,” 
{aid the old woman; © live for the 
lovely Simouſtapha, and leave me to 
manage the reſt, Think of him; you 
ſhall have news from him; and he 
from you; but no more weeping on 
either part.” 

« I will do whatever you pleaſe; 
my good friend,“ rephed Ilſetil ſone, 
ce if you only give me hopes of tee. 
ing my lover ſoon again, and conti- 
nue always to talk to me of him, 
Theſe tears, the value of which you 
ſo little know, will be dried up, when 
Tam aſſured of his conſtancy. Should 
he prove unfaithful, I could no lon- 
ger ſupport life.” 

L Lo be continued, ] 
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MEDICAL REPORTS. 
HE Pariſians are at this moment, 
as well as ourſelves, on the tip- 
toe of hope and expectation, The 


experiments of the Sieur Robertſon 
on dead bodies, to which he gives 
motion by the application of the gal. 
vanic fluid, has given him, by the re- 

peated 
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peated ſucceſs of thoſe experiments, 
the idea of reſtoring their former ha- 
bits alſo, which he declares he has 
ſucceeded in. Jo this is added the 
aſtoniſhing diſcovery of the reproduc- 
tion of the keads and horns of ſnails, 
This diſcovery was made by a gen- 
tlemanof the Antique Society of Na- 
turaliſts at Paris, and communicated 
to the ſociety by letter. In conſe— 
quence, an exhibition has been made 
of the animals, whoſe parts have 
been reproduced; and the French 
now expect to be able to reproduce 
the mutilated limbs of their country- 
men. Should their efforts be ſucceſs- 
ful, no doubt but the good eflects of 
it will ſoon be realized in this coun- 
try, where there are objects enough 
at preſent to make experiments on. 
71 he letter to the Society of Natura- 
liſts is here faithfully tranſlated, and 
may amuſe our numerous readers: 

« Gentlemen, on the 275th of May, 
1 $02, at nine in the morning, tc 
weather bring ſerene, I cut oft the en- 
tire heads and horns of twenty ſnails, 
and of twelve of the naked kind, with- 
out ſhells, of a dark brown colour; 
at the expiration of fifteen days two 
of my ſnails ſhewed the rudtments of 
a new head, and began to feed; their 
antenna or horns began to bud; they 
were in good /iralth, but did not length- 
en their necks when they ate: Half 
my naked or unfhelled tnails died, 
the remainder of the unſhelled ones 
crawl about, and climb up a wall; 
they alſo lengthen their necks, but 
the head has appeared on one only. 
i have great hopes of applying the 
experiment to {ome other animals 
with the ſame ſucceſs. I ſhall fend 
you an account of any further ſucceſs 
may meet with. 

«© Note. I believe the vital prin- 
ciple to be in a certain joint of the 
neck, and that 1 had not ſevered the 


head in that particular {pot in thoſe: 


which died, but fthall try to aſcer- 
tain it.“ 

Since the above has been made 
public in Paris, thouſands of young 
anatomiſts are ſearching for the joint 
which contains the principle of life, 
and millions of unfortunate fnails 
have been decapitated. Another na- 
turaliſt and anatomilt has began to be- 
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head ſrogs, but the ſucceſs of his ex. 
periment 15 not yet known. 

A new caſe. A young man had his 
head taken off a few days ago with. 
out ſuffering any material injury, or 
indeed without knowing what he had 
loft, till half.an-hour after. The 
other way of relating this accident 
would be by laying, A butcher's boy, 
carrying a calf's head in a tray, on his 
ſhoulder, in Date-ſtreet, Liverpool, 
had it taken away, from ſome other 
meat, betore he reached the houſe, 
and then recollected his being vio- 
lently puſhed about by ſome ſailors: 
We never before heard of a man hav- 
ing the head he carried on his ſhoulders, 
taken off without his knowledge. 

Montaigne was no great friend to 
phylic. Being adviſed to take ſome 
drugs when he was fick, his anſwer 
was, „Pray wait till TI have recov- 
cred my health and ſtrength, that 
I may the better be able to bear 
the violence and hazard of ſuch po- 
tions.” 

Why not ſend for a doctor?“ ſaid 
a man to his friend, „ Becauſe,” re. 
plied ne, BY though Very ill, I do not 
yet wiſh to die.” 

Voltaire ſaid of an apothecary, that 
his employment was to pour drugs, 
of which he knew little, into a body, of 
Which Ae knew lefs. f 

In the ſummerof 1800, the friends 
of Mr. Dundas (now Lord Melville) 
were much alarmed for the valuable 
lite of the right honourable gentle. 
man, on hearing that he was gone into 
the country, tor the benefit of his 
health, accompanied by Sir Walter 
Farquiar, To relieve their fears, a 
niniſterial paper informed them, 
that Sir Walter did not travel with 
Mr. Dundas as a phy/eczan, but as a 
Free d ! 

A Bath phyſician viſiting a patient 
who was very ill, uſed daily to re. 
ceive his guinea from the gentleman's 
lifter. She happening to be out of 
the way at the laſt viſit, when the 
patient was in the very jaws of death, 
he (almoſt unable to ſpeak) defired 
the doctor to put his hand in his 
pocket, and take out a guinea, “ Bur, 
my friend,“ ſaid the doctor, by way 
of a good thing, „Would not that 
be rather like picking your pocket 8 — 

41 Very 
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Her the it indeed!” ſaid the dying 
man, 

A phyſician boaſted to Nicocles, 
that his art was of exceeding autho— 
Tity; It is true,” an{wered Nicocles, 
„ fince it may kill ſo many people 
without fear of puniſhment by law.“ 

The late Lady Aſhburnham, al— 
though in perfect health, uſed to ſee 
Dr. Warren every day of her life; 
and, as the doctor's vitits were not 
gratis, a part of her family ventured 
to remonſtrate upon the enormity of 
this annuity, which was actual] 
thrown away without the ſmalleſt re— 
turn. Her ladyſhip vindicated herſelf 
by ſaying, ſhe believed it might be 
true that ſhe was well without Dr. 
Warren's aſſiſtance, but ſhe was . 
ways better for his telling her fhe was well. 

J he Marſhal de la Motte ſcems to 
have c:rried this point till farther; 
for although his phyſician viſited him 
as regularly as Dr. Warren did the 
old counteſs, it happened that one 
day being taken ill, his fervants ran 
with great diſpatch for the doctor, 
whoſe arrival being notified, the mar. 
ſal, to their infinite ſurpriſe, bade 
them tell him, he was forry he could 
not ſee him that day, being zndi/pe/ed, 


The War. If we go to war at pre- 
fent, we are to fight without allies. 
— Lord Nelſon fays, that, unleſs the 
French are to be beaten /ing/r-handed, 
xt is not to be done at all, at leaſt not 
by him. 

To the many ſtratagems lately 
made uſe of by the preſs-gangs for 
procuring men, the following may be 
added: A ſtrong party of theſe nau- 
tical deſperadoes, on their way down 
the Minories, met an old woman and 
her daughter, with empty fiſh-baſkets 
on their heads, whom they immedi— 
ately detained, and inſiſted upon tak- 
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ing them to their rendezvous, declar. 
ing that they had orders to impreſs 
women as well as men. The old fiſh. 
dealer at firſt treated ſuch applica- 
tion with contempt ; but on finding 
them begin to force her along the 
ſtreet ſhe grew outrageons, and with 
the accuſtomed polztene/s of perſons 
of her defcription, reſiſted the gui— 
dance of her conductors, not only 
with her tongue, but with her hands, 
having adminiſtered one of her back- 
handed favours on the noſe of a diſ- 
ciple of the gang; a return was made 
in a manner that occaſioned the in- 
ſuited female to expreſs her idea of 
the deſigns of her enemies by crying 
out murder, The young girl at the 
ſame time joined in the cry; and 
with ſo much emotion, that a num- 
ber of perſons immediately run to 
the ſpot, to fee what was the mat. 
ter; among the reft, ſeverat tailors, 
from the contiguous flop-ſhops made 
their appearance, and were inſtantly 
laid hold of by the gang, who relin- 
quiſhed, as quick as poſſible, the old 
woman and her daughter, for better 
ſport. The novelty of the alarm, 
and the ſolicitude of the ſpectators 
for the protection of the parties in 
diſtreſs, were immediately changed 
into a violent degree of apprehenſion 
for their own ſafety, which they at- 
tempted to inſure by a haſty retreat. 
Several ſtrong uſeful hands were 
however ſtopped in their flight, and 
conveyed to the rendezvous, It was 
in vain the tailors pleaded their 1n- 
ability to ſerve in the navy, protelit- 
ing their knowledge of no other wea- 
pon but the nerd/e; ſuch excuſes 
would not do; theſe who were able. 
bodied were conſtrained to leave the 
ſhop-board for ſhip-loard, and to aſſiſt 
in the defence of their country. 
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UR voyage from Deal was at- 
tended with many diſagreeable 
circumſtances, owing to five fick 
black boys we had with us, four of 
whom are fince dead; but by great 
care and attention I] eſcaped fickneſs, 
We touched at Goree, Sept. 6. and 
ſtaid there two days; heard the cha. 


racter of Governor Wall, which is 
much worſe here than in England; 
gave the governor's ſteward the tri- 
al, which was read in the guard. 
room. Goree is a ſolid rock, on which 
a town about three miles over 1s built, 
and contains about zooo fouls ; it is 
very barren, having ſcarcely an my 
i 0 
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of graſs upon it, but ey are ſup- 
plied with every thing they want 
trom the main land ; nay, they have 
not ſo much as water which is whole. 
ſome. Left Goree on the 8th of Sep— 
tember. and arrived at Sterra Leona 
on the 19th, after a diſagreeable paſ- 
{age of eleven days. 

For want of time I cannot enter 
intoa particular deſcription of Sierra 
Leona. The rains are not yet over ; 
and, though there are many fick a- 
mong the natives and ſoldiers, thank 
God, I never was better in my life, 
People who come here ſhould live 
well and regularly, and therefore 
thould have ſalaries to enable them 
to do it. This is the latter end of 
the rainy ſeaſon, and the pleaſanteſt 
time of the year is Coming on. The 
graſs is from five to ten feet high, 
and the country affords the grandeſt 
ſcenes I ever ſaw. Every thing here 
is the wonderful work of nature, not 
of art. We are ſurrounded with all 
kinds of inſects. The croaking of the 
frogs and toads in the long graſs, at 
night, made it very difagreeable at 
firſt; but uſe is ſecond nature; for ! 
now fleep very ſound amidit all this 
noiſe, and I can view and handle the 
inſects without the leaſt degree ct 
fear, We have the handſomeſt flies 
I think I ever ſaw. 

Owing to the war with King Tom, 
we are badly ſupplied with live 
ſtock. We have about thirty head 
of cattle grazing; plenty of goats, 
pigs, and poultry, but very dear: 
beef is ſold for 9d. a-pound, goat's 
fleſh the ſame, pork 18. ſmall fowls 
38. 6d. each; bread zlb. for 1s. Fiſh 
is very fine, but not ſo plenty as 
might be expected, for want of 
hands, (the men being employed in 
building the town-wall), and wanting 
nets, ſo that they are moſtly caught 
with hook and line; the method of 
ſelling is 18. per bunch the {mall ones, 
and zd. to 6d, per Ib. the large, ac- 
cording to the quantity caughr, tor 
they will not keep till next day. We 
have no butter but what is brought 
from England; and, ſhame to tell, 
that is ſold at the company's ſtore for 
28. the lb. taking the whole firkin, 
and retail in the town 28. 6d. ; cheeſe 
in proportion, Milk, our cows give 
hardly any; what we have fur ule is 
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goat's, which is ſold for 2d. the 
wine-glaſs, Beer 1s 1d. the bottle; 
and wine, which 1s the chief beve. 
rage here, and moſt requiſite, is 158. 
the gallon! There 1s not an article, 
either for belly or back, which is 
{old out of the company's ſtores, but 
bears an advance of 120 per cent. 
Every merchant or company, I am 
willing to allow, ought to have a 
reaſonable profit upon their goods; 
but I think it very unreaſonable to 
ſcrew 100 per cent. out of their owa 
ſervants for the common neceſſaries 
of life, whoſe ſalaries at firſt in Eng- 
land appear to be very good. Thoſe 
who go out therefore ſhould bring 
with them butter, cheeſe, flour, 
wine, pickles, and all wearing appa- 
rel ; ſhoes, ſtockings, flannel, and 
callico tor ſhirts, are the chief things; 
alſo houſehold furniture, and every 
cooking utenſil. Soap is 18. 4d. per 
Ib.; the charge for waſhing is after 
the rate of 2s. 3d. the dozen, one 
thing with another; but they beat 
the clothes to pieces. | 

Single men may board at a meſs. 
houſe for five dollars (25s.) per 
week ; the dollars are moſtly paper, 
and are of no value out of the colo. 
ny, ſo that there is no oppurtunity 
of purchaſing any thing from the 
boats when they do'come; but this 
evil I underitand is to be remedied, 
as the next veliel is expected to 
bring hard dollars. Keeping a meſs 
is a very advantageous buſineſs, but 
every thing inentioned before muſt 
be ſeat from England. 

We are all very religious here 
but I fear it conliſts only in exter- 
nals; tor the moſt pure from Scat- 
land ſoon find that they can have 
greater ſalaries along the coaſt, in 
the //ave-trade, than of the company, 
which, with all their religion, is a 
very ſtrong mducement. I] mention 
not this out of any difre{pect topar- 
ticular perſons, for I really know 
none of them, but I cannot help 
hearing thele things. It is a horrid 
trade, and a diſgrace to the men who 
follow it, eſpecially to thoſe who 
pretend to be religious characters. 
While peace ſubliits would be the 
time for all nations tv agree my u- 
ally to Crop that iniquitous traffic, 
GES- , 
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N the opoſſum tribe, the mode of 
1 geſtation and nouriſhment of the 
fetus, has long been a ſubject of cu- 
rious inveſtigation to the naturaliſt: 
though the economy ot nature in 
this very ſingular inſtance, is far 
from having been ſatisfactorily ex- 
plained. It is certain, that during 
the ſtate of pregnancy, the mother 
ejects the fœtus from the womb, 
and, by ſome ſecret action of the 

arts, conveys it into the pouch or 
Falſe belly, wherein the teats are ſi— 
tuated. The young at this time are 
ſmall, blind, and naked, and appa- 
rently inanimate: ſo that it is neceſ- 
ſary they ſhould continue in this out- 
ward receptacle, which nature leems 
to have provided for them, until 
they attain maturer ſhape, ſtrength, 
ſight, and hair, and are prepared to 
undergo what to them may be called 
a ſecond birth. After this, and dur- 
ing their nonage, they run into this 
pouch, as into an aſylum, in tune 
of danger, and the pareat carries 
them about with her. During the 
time of this ſecond geſtation, the fe— 
male ſhews an excethve attachment 
to her young, and will {utter any tor. 
ture rather than permit the place of 
their retreat to be laid open; for {the 
has the faculty of dileting or cloling 
it at pleaſure, by the influence of 
ſome very powerful muſcles, 

Everard Home, Eſq. in a paper 
read before the Royal Society vi 
London, in March 1795, and pub- 
liſhed in their Tranſactions of that 
year, has unqueſtionably afforded 
the beſt information hitherto given 
on this intereſting ſubject. In qua- 
drupeds in general, he oblervyes, the 
ovum containing the embryo, as 100n 
as it arrives in the uterus, becomes 
attached to the internal turface, and 
the fetus owes its increale and jup- 
port to a connection with that vil. 
cus, by means of the placenta and 
navel firing. In the bird, the inake, 
the lizard, the tortoiſe, and in ith, 
the nidus of the embryo, een be- 
fore its impregnation, is detucked 
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from the mother, and the fetus re- 
ceives its future ſupport from the 
animal ſubſtance in which it is en. 
veloped. But the foetus of the opoſ- 
ſum tribe will be found neither to 
derive its ſupport from a connection 
withtheuterusia which it is depoſit- 
ed, like other quadrupeds, nor to 
reſemble, in the mode of its nou- 
riſhment, the young that is hatched 
trom an egg, but to have a mode 
of ſupport peculiar to itſelf. The 
Virginian opoſſum was the only one 
of this tribe that was known in Eu- 
rope before the late diſcoveries in 
the South Seas; and, as it has not 


. been found to breed either in France 


or England, the only accounts of its 
mode of generation were thoſe re. 
ceived from America, which were 
vague, and could not be depended 
on. theſe accounts, however, led 
anatomiſts, who had opportunities 
of dilſecting the female organs, to 
endeavour by that method to arrive 
at facts ; but the parts were found 
to be ſo complex, and in ſo many 
reſpects different from thoſe of other 
quadrupeds, that nothing ſatisfacto— 
ry could be made out, while de. 
prived of an opportunity of ſeeing 
them in an impregnated ſtate. The 
diſcovery of the kanguroo, in our 
ſettlement of New South Wales, 
opened a proſpect of aſcertaining 
more ſatisfactorily the generation of 
theſe animals; and from the time 
that colony was eſtabliſhed, it be- 
Caine an enquiry to which ſeveral 
phyliologiſts directed their atten— 
tion. The late Mr, Hunter had for 
many years kept American opoſ- 
ſums, with the ſole view of inveſti— 
gating this ſubject ; but was never 
able to induce them to breed, tho? 
every means 1n his power were em- 
ployed for that purpoſe, 

In the ſummer of 1794, Mr. Home 
received from Mr. Lang and Major 
Nepean, who had appointments at. 
Port Jackſon, ſeveral preparations 
of the uterus in different ſtates, and 
the young Kanguroo at a very early 


period 
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eriod after leaving the uterus. 
Theſe certainly appear to elucidate 
ſeveral parts of the curious mode of 
generation of this animal, and to 
contain very material anatomical 
facts to direct future enquiries, 
Theſe facts are, that the Kangaroo 
breeds at all ſeaſons; that the fe— 
male has never been known to have 
more than a ſingle young one at a 
time, and 1s ſeldom found without 
one, That the young remains in 
the falſe belly, or goes into it occa— 
Gonally, and fucks the mother a long 
time after it appears capable of pro- 
curing its own food; and yet if the 
mother is e:lely purſued, in attend- 
ing to her own fatety, ſhe forces the 
young out of the falſe belly, provided 
it has arrived at a {ufficient age to be 
covered with hair. There are two 
male and ſeveral female kanguroos 
at the royal menagerie at Richmond, 
and ſome of the females have bred 
ſince they came there. Mr. Home 
viſited them at different times, and 
found that none of them have had 
a young one oftener than once in 
twelve months; and the young ap- 
pears to be nine months old before 
it entirely leaves off fucking the 
mother. One of the females bred 
at Richmond had a young one in the 
talſe belly when only about a year 
and half old. The young, after it 
is excluded from the falſe belly, and 
another.is depolited in it, continues 
to put in its head and fuck for a 
month or two longer. 

The female kanguroo has only two 
mammæ, but each of them has two 
nipples; they are not-placed upon 
the abdominal muſcles as in moſt 
other quadrupeds, but are ſituated 
between two moveable bones con- 
nected with the os pubis, peculiar 
to this tribe of animals; and they 
are ſupported upon a pair of mul- 
cles which ariſe from theſe bones, 
and unite in the middle betweey 
them. The mamma are covered 
anteriorly by the lining of the falſe 
belly, and the nipples project into 
that cavity; this covering is fimilar 
to the external ſkin, having a cuti— 
cle, and thort hair thinly ſcattered 
over its ſurface, except at the root 
of the nipples, where there are tufts 
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of ſome length, one at the baſis of 
each, There is alſo a ſtrong muſcle 
that comes down from the upper 
part of the abdominal muſcles, and 
adheres firmly to each of the mam- 
mz ; this muſcle, when the young 
is ſucking, prevents the mamma be. 
ing dragged from its natural ſitua- 
tion, The two bones which lie be. 
hind theſe mammæ deſerve a parti- 
cular deſcription, as they are pecu- 
liar to the opoſſum tribe, and belon 
both to the mammz and falſe belly, 
having no other apparent uſe but 
what 1s connected with the motion 
of theſe parts. They are about two 
inches and an half long, and at their 
broadeſt part meaſure nearly half an 
inch; they are attached to a project. 
Ing part of the os pubis, fitted for 
that purpoſe, juſt before the inſer— 
tion of the recti abdominis muſcles; 
this attachment to the pubis is by a 
very {mall ſurface, and admits of 
conſiderable motion; they have hke- 
wiſe a connection by a ligament half 
an inch in breadth, to the ramus of 
the pubis, which joins the ilium. 
From their baſe, which is united to 
the pubis in theſe different ways, 
they become narrower till they ter- 
minate in a blunt point. IJ he bones 
have a pair of muſcles inſerted into 
their baſe, to bring them down- 
wards and outwards; another pair 
into their blunted extremities to 
bring them forwards; a pair of broad 
flat muſcles fill up the whole ſpace 
between them, ariling from their in- 
ner edge through its whole length; 
they ſerve as a fling to ſupport 
the mamme, and alſo to bring the 
bones towards each other, Belides 
theſe additional bones, and the 
projection to which they are attach. 
ed, there is another peculiarity in 
the ſtructure of the pelvis of the fe- 
male kanguroo; the two rami of 
the os iſchium, which join the pu. 
dis, have no notch between them, as 
in other quadrupeds, but form a 
rounded convex ſurface of ſome 
breadth, projecting conſiderably for. 
wards ; the ſurface itſelf is ſmooth, 
like thoſe over which tendons ſome. 
times paſs: but the lateral parts are 
rough, and have a pair of muſcles 
ariſing from them, inſerted into the 
B b {kin 
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ſkin of the falſe belly, to bring its 
mouth towards the pudendum, 

The mode in which the fetus of 
the opoſſum, and particularly of the 
kanguroo, paſſes from the uterus 
into the falſe belly, has been matter 
of much ſpeculation; and it has been 
even ſuppoſed that there was an in- 
ternal communication between this 
cavity and the womb; but after the 
moſt diligent ſearch, there is no ſuch 

aſſage to be found. This idea took 
its riſe from there being no vilible 
opening between the uterus and va- 
gina in the unimpregnated ſtate; but 
ſuch an opening being very appa- 
rent, both during pregnancy and 
after parturition, overturns this hy- 
potheſis; for we cannot ſuppoſe that 
the foetus, when it has reached the 
vagina, can paſs out in any other 
way than through the external parts, 
T hat this is really the caſe, and that 
in this way it gets into the falſe bel. 
ly, i is highly probable for the follow - 
ing reaſons: the falſe belly _= 
muſcles to bring its mouth as nea 
as poſſible to the opening of the av 
va, Which does not appear necetlary 
ſor any other purpole than that of 
receiving the foetus, The bones 
belongins to the mamme and talſe 
belly have muſcles, which by their 
action will bring down both theſe 
parts towards the vulva, for which 
no other cauſe can be aligned ; and 
theſe parts are ſo much detach a 
from the W muſcles, that 
this effect can be produced during 
their action to expel the fœtus from 
the uterus. 1 he vulva of this ani— 
mal has naturally an unuſual pro- 
jection, and the margin of the pelvis 
immediately beto re it is rounded 
and ſmooth, ſo as to admit of its 
moving e eafily i in that direction; and 
the action of opening the mouth of 
the falſe belly, will bring down the 
ſkin, and allow the external orifice 
of the vagina to be thrown {t11} fur— 
ther out, ſo as to project more di— 
rectly over the mouth of the falſe 
belly in which the' fœtus is to be 
depolited. It is alſo to be opſerved, 
that if the parts in their natural 
ſtate are fitted for ſuch an action, 
they will be {li]] more ſo at the pe- 
710d in which it is to be performed; 
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ſince in all animals, at that partici 
lar time, there are changes going on 
to facilitate the expuliion of the 
young in the way moſt favourable 
for its preſervation, 

The ſize of the fœtus at the time 
it leaves the uterus, is not aſcer— 
tained ; but it has been found in the 
falſe belly, attached to the nipple, 
not more than an inch and a quarter 
in length, and thirty-one grains in 
weight, from a mother weighing fi f. 
ty-lix pounds. In this inſtance the 
nipple was ſo ſhort a way 1a the 
mouth, that it readily dropped out; 
we muſt therefore conclude that it 
had been very recently attached to 
it. The foetus at this period had 
no navel ſtring, nor any ſign of there 
ever having been one ; it could not 
be ſaid to be perſectly formed, but 
thoſe parts which fit it to lay hold of 
the nipple were more ſo than the 
"EE of the body. Ihe mouth was a 

ound hole, juſt large enough to rc 
ceive the point of the nipple ; : the 
two fore-paws, vv hen compare d with 
the reſt of the body, were large and 
ſtrong, to enable it to keep its hold; 
and the little claws were extreme ly 
diitinct ; while the hind legs, which 
are atterwards to be ſo ve ry large, 
were both thorter and ſmaller than 
the fore ones. Mr, Home alſo re- 
ceived from Mr. La: ig, inthe month 
Ot March 1793 a fœtus taken 


fron 


the falſe belly, ſmaller than any 
that "py been met with before. It 
weighed only twenty-one grains at 
the time it was taken from rhe falſe 


and was leſs than an inch in 
length. Its fore-paws, while cf this 
ſize, were equally well formed to 
appearance as in the fœetus above 
deicribed, and double the length of 
the hinder ones; but the mouth had 
evidently leſs width. When, there— 
tore, the fœtus firſt adheres to the 
nipp le, the face appears to be want— 
ing, except the ond hole to re- 
celve the nipple; and as the jaws 
and lips grow, the v Cover a greater 
length of the nipple, and give the 
month a better hold; the upper 
ſurface of the tongue, as that or- 
gan grows, is Concave, adapting it 
to the nipple which hes upon it, 
and from which it is deſtined to re- 
celve 


r 


celve Its ſuſtenance. This mode of 
nouriſhing the young in the oppoſ— 
ſum tribe, reſem ples, in ſome re— 
ſpects, w hat takes place in the dog— 

ih, whoſe egg is depoſited in the 
oviduct, and hatched there. The 
harms alſo of the egg in the bird-kind, 
being conveyed into the belly at the 
time of its being h: itched, m. de Mr. 
tlome defirous to fee if ai * of the 
gelatinous ſubſtance of the uterus 
was conveyed into the belly of the 
young kanguroo, but he could not, 

on diſſection, find any ſuch appear- 
ance; and as it is to be immediately 


attached to the nipple, there ſeems 


no neceſſity for ſuch a proviſion. 

If, therefore, we conlider the va- 
rieties which occur in the formation 
of different animals as ſo many parts 
of the ſame !yſtera, the mode of ge- 
neration juſt deſcribed will be found, 
in this chain of the gradations of na- 
ture, to form a link between animals 
whoſe young are nouriſhed by means 
of a navel- ring connected with the 
uterus, and thole that are nouriſhed 
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EPILOGUE To THE COMEDY 
OF r BUTT. 
Sung by Mr. Jou xs rox. 
INCE 3 g to me 1s quite 
new, 
Pray allow me the help of a fiddle or two. 
I'm as ſtrange to this job as the man in tae 


moon; 
But I think, if I ſing, I fall ſpeak to ſome 
tune, Tel de ral, &c 
Now touching this comedy, critivs ma fay, 
Tis a trumpery Bart!lemy-!atir Kind of play, 
It (mells, faith, of Smithfield, we all mult 
allow, 
For it's all about Bull, and che ſcene's the 
Red Cow, 


Yet not without moral the author indites; 

For he points to the bleſlings of Engliſh» 
men's Rights. 

Let a Duke wrong a Braz ier-the barriſters all 

Know that braſs can do wonders in Weſt— 
minſter-hall. 


But was ever a tale o improbable told, 


As Peregrine ſwimming with huge lumps 
of gold ? 5 
Should a man who ſinks caſh, with caſh try 

to fim, 
For a pound to a ſhilling his caſh will ſiok 
Mom. 
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independent cf it. This link evi- 
dently conſiſts in the fetus being 
expelled from the womb immedi. 
ately on becoming quick with life, 
and when a regular, ſupply of nou- 
riſhment is required for its enlarge- 
ment and growth : with this view it 
is conveyed, by a peculiar action of 
the parts, into the falie belly, where 
the teats a placed; and there by a 
molt wonderful inſtinct of nature, 
and even before the external fea. 
tures are completely evolved, the 
almoſt lifeleſs foetus is directed to 


apply the minnte orifice of its mouth 


to the nipple, which it takes in and 
faſtens to by ſuction; thus receiving 
regular and equable nouriſhment, as 
by a navel-ſtring, until the little 
creature becomes ſo far perfected 
and matured, as to be able to ſcek 
its food with the parent animal. 

In the Encyclopedia Londinenſis, 
from which this account is taken, 
there is a good plate illuſtrative of 
this curious ſubjcct, 


NE Ke. 


Let us find ſome excuſe for this ſtrange overs 
1 
oppoſe 

li. ght; 

Nay, tQe Hom 2 
mig! 

"Tis a: nazing of late how they tick in the 
Bank 


One circumſtance keeps probability's law, 

A beautiful fe ma * commits 2 inert: pas— 

That's nature but critics, who don't praiſe 
in halte, 

Will certainly not call the incident che. 

Now in Art, if not Nature, Tom Shuſſleton's 
found; 

He's one of thoſe puppies who better were 
drown'd: 

Of the worſt Bond- ſtreet litter ſuch welps 
none admire; 

Chuck 'emall in the Thames--they won't ſet 
it on fire. 


Let's that lis guineas were moſt of 
em 
2 ; N75 ine 2 

s for grappling the ſhore he 


s «1, l, 
iT man — 5 


Now I've touch'd on the principal points of 
the play, 

Shall it run a fe nights, or to-night run a- 
away ? 

Your votes, friends and critics, we now reſt 
upon; 

The ayes have it, I think, though it mayn's 
be nem con. 


Mr. 
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and beer. 

An Iriſhman's blunders are pretty well 
hack't; 

But how charmingly, ſure, Mr. Johnſtone 
did act! 

Then ſucceſs to John Bull —let this toaſt be 
his pride, 

Bleſs the king of John Bull, and John Bull's 
Fireſide, 

At John Bull's Fireſide ſhould a foc dare 
to frown, 

May John ne'er want a poker to knock the 
toe down, 


To a Lady with a Faſbionable Cap. 
KNOW, Maria, you contemn 
The friendly aid which art iupplies; 

Yet beauty binds ſcarce one in ten, 

While taſte inconſtancy aches. 
Let then that head ſo ſtored within, 

Without be deck'd with faſhion's growth, 
And ſenſe and folly both ſhall join, 

To praiſe what owns a charm for both. 
A REFLECTION ar SEA. 
S* E how, beneath the moon beam's ſmile, 

Yon little billow heaves its breaſt, 
And foaras and ſparkles for a-while, 
And murm'ring then ſubſides to ret. 
Thus man, the ſport of bliſs and care, 
Riſes on time's eventful ſea, 
And, having {well'd a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity! 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
ERCULEAN itrength and a ſtentorian 
| voice, 
Of wit a fund, of words a countleſs choice: 
In learning rather various than profound, 
In truth intrepid, in religion found : 
A trembliaz frame and a diſtorted light, 
But firm in judgment and in genius bright; 
In controverſy rarely known to ſpare, 
But humble as the publican in pray'r : 
To more than merited his kindneſs, kind, 
And, tho' in manners harſh, of friendiy 
mind : 
Dcep-ting'd with melancholy's blackeſt 
ſhade, 
And, tho? prepar'd to dic, of death afraid 
Such Johnſon was—of him with juſtice van, 
When will this nation fee his like again? 


On 2 beautiful and virtuous young Lady, 
who loſt her Sight at twelve Years of Age. 
H! fate ſevere! earth's leilon early 
taught | 

That all is vain, ſave virtue, love, and truth. 

We own it, whenthroughout life's day we've 
wrought, 

But thou haſt learpt it in the morn of youth, 
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Mr. Dennis Brulgruddery lives with his dear; 
They're in ſtyle, and agree juſt like thunder 


Pupil of Heav'n thou art—compute thy gain, 
When melancholy or regret aſſails. 

All is not gone—for faith and hope remain, 
And gentle charity, which never fails. 


Love now ſhall glow where envy might have 
burn'd, 
And every eye and every hand be thine, 
Each human form, each object undiſcern'd, 
From borrow'd organs theſe ſhall ſtill 
divine, 
But thy great Maker's own tranſcendent light, 
His love ineffable, his ways of old, 
His perfect wiſdom, and his preſence bright, 
Thane eyes, and not another's, ſhall behold ! 


EyerTAaPH on the Same, 
OULD pray'rs and tears this precious 
, qufl 
Have in a parent's arms detain'd 
Ihe world had not an angel loſt, 
Nor IIcav'n ſo ſoon an angel gain'd. 


INCE our laſt, the political cir- 
0 cles have been thrown into a con- 
11derable degree of ſurpriſe and pa- 
nic, in conſequence of the king's meſ. 
ſage to both houſes of parliament, on 
the $th of March, in which no {:nall 
degree of alarm is evinced at the mi— 
litary preparations carrying on in the 
portsot France and Holland, and the 


pothble termination of d:/cufrons of 


great importance at this moment ſub- 
liſting between his majeſty and the 
French government. It is admitted 
in this meſlage, that the preparations 
to which his majeſty refers are avow- 
caly directed to colonial {crvice; but 
from the notice which is thus taken 
ot them it is obvious, that the minit. 
try already cither totally diſbelieve 
thisoſtenſible pretext, or at leaſt dare 
not truſt to the honour of the French 
government, notwithſtanding ſuch of. 
ncial communication. It is therefore 
equally obvious, they have ſome ap— 
prehenſions, that theſe armaments 
may receive orders to change ab- 
ruptly their direction; and, whilſt we 
are ourſelves lulled in the lap of fe. 
curity, inſtead of {ailing to the Wet. 
Indies, croſs over, and attempt an in- 
vaſion of our own coaſts. Such, we 
ſay, are the apprehenſions of the mi- 
niſter, as we may rationally infer from 
the meſſage thus delivered to parlia- 
ment; and the inference is conſider. 

ably 


*% 
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ably ſtrengthened by the kind of mea- 
ſures propoſed to counteract the con- 
ceived danger—we mean, a precipi— 
tate re-embodying of the militia, and 
augmentaticnof our marine; to efiect 
which latter object every dock yard 
has been forced into a ſtate of unin- 


termitting activity; preſs-warrants 


have been iſſued to every port in the 
kingdom, and all Britith mariners en- 
gaged in foreign ſervice, have bcen 
peremptorily called home. An at- 
tention to this laſt order, indeed, is 
of great conſequence at the preſent 
moment, ſince {o ſudden and fo con- 
ſiderable has been the d:iicharge of 
our own failors from the naval ſer— 
vice, that we underitand there are 
not leſs than nine thouſand who, from 
want of emplo, nient at home, have 
entered into foreign veflels; and that 
of the nine thouſ{and nearly halt are, 
at this moment, actually engaged in 
the pay of the French government. 
How thefe men, engaged in the ler. 
vice of France are to. be able to libe- 
rate themſelves from their fituation, 
or even to become acquainted with 
the exiſtence of the proctumation, we 
know not; at all times this is a diff. 
cult point; but in the preſent inſtance 
every one foreſees, that this difficulty 
muſt be quadrupled, from the vig! 
lance and cunning winch will be em- 
ployed, or rather perhaps already has 
been empioved, to prevent their re- 
turn. 

On the ſubject of the“ diſcuſſions 
of great importance ſtil! ſubſiſting be— 
tween his majeſty and the French go- 
vernmnent,” the miniſter has taken the 
entire reſponlibility upon his own 
ſhoulders; for he has not ſuffered an 
jota to be drawn from him that could 
give the leaſt hint as to their nature 
or tendency—the whole that can be 
collected being, that there is ſome 
proſpe & theſe diſcuſſions will not ter- 
minate amicably. '1he houſe of com- 
mons has complied with the views of 
the miniſter, and has granted an ad- 
ditional ten thouſand ſeamen. We, 
nevertheleſs, do not believe that hoſ- 
tilitics will be reſumed; we cannot 
enter into a detail of our reatons at 
preſent, but they are equally drawn 
from the ũtuation of both countries, 
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As to an invaſion, the iſſue no true 
Engliſhman can be concerned about, 
could it even be effected, though he 
might lament the temporary evils it 
would naturally produce. 

Freſh alarm has, however, been 
manifeſted, in conſequence of Mr. 
Addington's requeſt of a ſudden con- 
ference with his majeſty at eight 
o'clock on Friday morning, juſt as 
the king was on the point of ſetting 
oft to take the divertion of his har. 
riers: the conference laſted for ſeve. 
ral hours, and was ſaid to have been 
in conſequence of the receipt of dif. 
patches of a more hoſtile nature than 
any which had yet arrived, and were 
brought by Mr. Perry on Thurſday 
atternoon, Upon this ſubject, how. 
ever, the accuſtomed taciturnity of 
the cabinet is ſtill preſerved, and all 
artiesare cqually inthe dark. Mean 
ime all is buſtle and activity on each 
ide, and {carcely a day has elapſed 
vithour the arrival at London or 
Paris of ſome ſpecial metlenger, al. 
though of the ultimatum of the Grft 
conſul as little has tranſpired, as con- 
cerning the immediate cauſe of the 
pretent dilpute. 

We believe that the want of a 
gunrantee for Malta, the impoſubi- 
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ity of procuring an effective one, and 
the Uncerenonious urgency of Bona- 
parte upon this point, form the chiet 
cauſe of the hoſtile vigor of our ca. 
binet. We are ſorry to find, how- 
ever, In the preſent ſtate of things, 
thut boch Egypt and the Cape of 
C007 Hope have been relinquiſhed 
by the Britifh troops. t is true re- 
{pecting the latter, that, during the 
proſpect ot a diſpute on the ſubject 
of Swillerland, orders were ſent cut 
by the Imogene to retain poſſeſſion of 
it, and that theſe orders juſt arrived 
on the point of its evacuation. -But 
it is allo now well known, that or. 
ders poſterior to theſe were alſo ex- 
pedited, upon the abandonment of 
Swit.erland by the continent, dif. 
patched by the Amelia, once more 
to relinquith the poſt into the hands 
of the Dutch, and which have been 
actually carried into execution; in 
conſequence of which this ſettlement 
is no longer in our poſſeſſion. As to 

Alexandria, 
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Alexandria, it was quitted with all 
ſpeed, upon the firſt adjuſtment of 
the diſpute between the Porte and 
the Beys, upon the interference of 
Lord Elgin; and Major-general Stu- 
art, who commanded the garriſon, has 
politively arrived in London. The 
garriſon itſelf, we believe, has been 
conveyed to Malta, 

The New Swiſs Conftitution has 
been publiſhed in the Paris papers. 
It conſiſts of an immenſe number of 
rubrics, and is addreſſed by the Firſt 
Conſul of France and Preſident of the 
Italian Republic, to the Swiſs. The 
executive form is, e conſtitute; and 
it is preceded by an aſſertion, “that 
it is only in quality of mediator, with- 
out any other views than for the hap— 
pineſs of the people, over whoſe in- 
tereſts we have to pronounce, and 
without intending to prejudice the 
independence of Swiſferland.” As 
all theſe conſtitutions are eſſentially 
different from each other, they do 
not admit of any general analyſis, nor 
are they liable to any common cha- 
racter or cenſure, It 15 evidently the 

urpoſe of the conſular policy to 
hold theſe unfortunate provinces, not 
together ina common ſyſtem, or with 
the feelings and duties of a common 
country, but to reſerve in his own fin- 
gers the threads of innumerable oli— 
garchies, not only apparently depen- 
dent upon him, but under the neceſſity 
of appealing to his interference upon 
a variety of occaſions. Whether this 
can be done without prejudice to the 
national independence of the Swiſs, 
and purely for their 1ntereſt and hap— 
pineſs, we thall leave tothe publicien- 
timent of Europe, without comment 
or reflection, This act of mediation, 
as the annihilation of the Swiſs re- 

ublic is called in the language of the 

huillerics, forms another epocha in 
the revolutions of the continent. It 
detaches cvery Swiſs from Swifler. 
land; and inſteadof a native country, 
a general government, and a name a- 
mongſt nations, it leaves to the coun. 
cils of her cities, and to the inhabi— 
tants of her mountains, the import- 


ance of a veſtry, and the dignity of a, 


pariſh. 
The French National Inſtitute was 
diſſolved, or rather decompoſed cr 


MONnTHEAEY CHERONICER: 
divided, in February laſt. It is now 
{ub-divided into three diſtinct acade- 


mies: Academy of Belles Lettres, 
Academy-of Sciences, Academy of 
the French Language. 

Dow NING+STKEEtT, March 22. By 
diſpatchesreceived this morning from 
the Earl of Elgin, his majeſty's am- 
baſſador extraordinary at Conſtanti- 
nople, dated January 1 5th, it appears, 
that the difterences which had ſub- 
ſifted between the Sublime Porte and 
the Beys of Egypt, have heen ſatis— 
factorily arranged through the me. 
diation of his majeſty's ambaſſador. 


DeaTns, — On Tueſday, March 
15, departed this lite, his Grace the 
Duke of Bridgewater, after a ſhort 
illneſs. By his active ſpirit, and his 
unſhaken perſeverance, he amatied 
immenſe wealth. But the public 
grew rich with him, and his labours 
were not more profitable to himſelt 
than they were to his country. Fran. 
cis Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater, 
was the fifth ſon of Scroop, firlt 
duke of that name, by Lady Rachel 
Ruſllel ; was born in 1736, and by 
the death of his brothers, ſucceeded 
to the title and eſtate in 1743. His 
grace has rendered himſelf conſpi— 
cuous by being the patron, and it 
may be ſaid the father, of a moſt 
important public undertaking, whictk 
muſt, in the end, be attended wit! 
the greateſt national benefit. He 
was the firſt man who countenanced 
the plan of cutting a navigable ca- 
nal in the kingdom. This great plan 
he had digeſted in his mind before 
he was of age, and as ſoon as he 
came in poſſeſſion of his fortune, 
proceeded to put it in execution 
Among other eſtates of which the 
duke came in potleſiion, he nad one at 


-Worfley, in the county of Lancaſter, 


rich in coal mines; but which, on 
account of the expence of land-car- 
riage, although the rich and flouriſh- 
ing town of Mancheſter was ſo near, 
was of little value. Deſirous of 
working theſe mines to advantage, 
he formed a plan of a navigable ca- 
nal from his own t eſtate, at Worſley, 
to Muncheſter. . Accordingly, in the 
ſeflion of Parliament, 1758-9, the 
duke applied for the bill to make a 

| navigable 
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navigable canal from Salford, near 
Mancheſter, to Worlley, on his own 
eſtate, His grace met with great 
oppoſition in its paſſage through the 
two houſes, and it would now ap- 
pear inconceivable that ſuch ſtrong 
prejudices ſhould have been enter- 
tained againſt a plan of public uti— 
ty, ſo. apparently advantageous, 
The duke, however, ſucceeded, and 
immediately ſet about his w ork, 
which appeared to promiſe ſo we It, 
that the next year he applied for 
another at&t to extend the line, and 
to paſs from Worſley over the river 
Itwell, near Bartonbridge, to Man- 
cheſter. The dukedom is extinct, 
but the earldom of Brackley goes 
to General Ugerton. 

The duke died worth ro, cool. 
per annum, He has left his houle, 
tis plate, his pictures, valued at 
1 50,0001, and his eſtate lately pur- 
chaſed at Woolmers in Hertford— 
ire, to Ear] Gower, together with 
canal property in Lancalhire, 
which brings in from fiity to eighty 
thouſand per annum. lod General 
Egerton, now Earl of Bridgewater, 
hne bequeathed the ears of Aſh- 
bridge in FEertfordſhire, and other 
eftates in Shropſhire and York ſhire, 
to the amount of 30o,cool. per an- 
num. About 6c9,500l. in the funds, 
he has left chiefly to General Eger— 
ton, and partly an among the Coun teſs 
of Carliſle, Lach) | Ann Vernon, and 
Lady T.ouifa Macdonald, 
Baron's lady. | he duke never was 
married. "Theſe perions were his 
relations, He was in the 67th year 
of his age. 

At her ſeat in Warwickſhire, I. 
ay Andover, in her 87th year; flie 
had lived ſecluded from the : ſoc icty 
of all but her relations and moſt in- 
timate friends for the laſt twenty 
years. Her perſonal property is ſup— 
Poſed to exceed zoo, cool. 

On the 27th of laſt month, the re— 
nowned' French actreſs M ademoi. 
ſelle Claire Joſeph-Hippolite Levris 
Delatude Clairon, died at her houle, 
Rue de Lille, in Paris, in conſe— 
quence of an accident. Being à lit- 
tle indiſpoſed, ſhe fell out of her 
bed, and her death was cauſed by 
the fall. She was in her 81ſt year; 
apd though a long time in an hab; 
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tual ſtate of weakneſs and ſuffering, 

ſhe preſerved to the laſt moment her 
underſtanding unimpaired, with the 
uſe of all her ſenſes. “ Some months 
ftince,”” ſays a Paris Journal, “ ſhe 
recited a ſcene from Phædra, before 
Mr. Kemble, the firſt tragic actor of 
England, who witneſſed, with ad- 
miration, the warmth, the encrgy, 
and the dignity with which this great 
actreſs repeated the fine ver ſes of 
NR. cine, at ſo advanced an age.“ 

M. de la Harpe died on the roth, 
and M. de Saint Lambert on the gth, 
at Paris. Both of Them had been 
members of the French Academy, 
and they were alſo members of the 
Second Claſs of the National Inſti. 
tute. The latter was $5 years of age. 

At Hamburgh, aged 79, the Ger- 
man poet Klopſtock, author of the 
Melliah. 

At his ſeat at Twinſted Hall, 
near Sudbury, as he was ſitting 
in his chair, at the advanced age 
of 72, Sir James Marriott, many 
years member for Sudbury, late 
Judge of the Admiralty Court, and 
Maſter of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. -In the 74th year of his age, 
at his apart ments in the Britiſn Mu— 
{eum, the Rev. Richard Penneck, 
rector of Abinger, in Surry, and of 
St. John's, Bermondſey.—In Guern- 
ſey, in the 72d year of his age, Tho. 
Le Marchant, E{q. a gentleman uni- 
verſully reſpected for his charitable 
and benevolent diſpoſition, leaving 
[ive only one daughter, Lady Sau- 
marez, the wite of Admiral Sir 
James Saumarez.—In London, after 
a tew days illneſs, Mr. Alderman 
Mac: jule Jig Ot an apople CtiC ht, 
Lientenant--general D*Oyley, at his 
houſe in Half Moon-itreet,—At his 
houſe at Iſlington, William Young, 
ſq. Brewer. His death fo deeply 


aflested his father, John Young, 
Eſq. of Clapton, that. he. ſurvived 


him only three days, —Mr, Thomas 
Trice died lately, at Yalding, in 
Kent, at the age of 85, of the Tmall 
pox, by infection. He had been pre- 

viou!ly inoculated for the cow-pox. 
Accideuts. — On Saturday, March 
19, à Coroner's inqueſt was holden 
at Bartholomew's Hoſpital, Weſt 
Smithfield, on the bodies of Anne 
Glaſſock, 
two 
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two unfortunate women in the foul 
ward, who were accidentally poifon- 
ed by having an improper medicine 
adminiſtered to then. TI wo bottles, 
it appeared, ſimilar in ſize and ap- 
pearance, ſtood near together; and 
the nurſe unfortunately (being o- 
therwiſe very ſober, careful, and 
ttentive) took the wrong, which 
ontained an opium lotion, and gave 
theſe pagr wretches fo much ot it, 
that one of them ſurvived only four 
hours, - Verdict, Accidental death. 
A corporal of the 12th dr:igoons, 
auartered at Clonmell, and who, 


daring twenty-four years that he 
had ferved in that regiment, had 


acted with exemplary propriety, en- 
deavoured, a ſhort time fincc, to pa- 
cify a ſoldier who ſought to quarrel] 
mth another, but without cfiect ; 
when calling for the guard, the ri— 
voter ſtabbed him to the heart. The 
tate of this poor tellow is the more 
to be regretted, as he had the fame 
day obtained an eſtate of 600]. per ann, 
by the death of a diſtant relation. 

A few days ſince, an intant, at 
Cromer, in Norfolk, while ſtanding 
by the fire, pulled a kettle of boil. 
ing water over his face and neck, 

and was ſo dreadfully fcalded, that 
he expired on the following day. 

—A child was burnt to death at 
Froome, in conſequence of playing 
with a Jighted ſtick.—A girl, two 
years of age, at Widcomb, near 
Bath, ſome days ſince playing with 
the fire, was burnt to death.—An 
inqueſt was taken at Norton Sub. 
courſe, Norfolk, on the body of A, 
Carr, an ideot, aged 27, who was 
burned to death while litting in a 
chair by the fire. 

Due!.— On Friday morning a moft 
extraordinary duel took place in 
Hyde Park, between Lieutenant W. 
of the navy, and Captain J. of tlie 
army. Ihe antagoniſts arrived ut 
the appointed Place within a few 
minutes of each other: ſome di- 
pute aroſe reſpecting the diſtance, 
which the friends of Lieutenant W. 
inſi ſted ſhould not exceed ſix paces, 
while the feconds of Captain J. urg— 
ed ſtrongly the rafhneſs of ſo deci- 
five a diſtance, and inſiſted on its 
being extended, At length the pro- 
poſal of Licutenant W's friends was 


agreed to, and the parties fired per 


fg0a), when Lieutenant W. received 


the ſhot of his adverſary on the 
guard of his piltol, which tore away 
the third and fourth finger of his 
riglit hand, The ſeconds then in- 
terfered, to no purpoſe; the ſon of 
Neptune, apparently callous to pain, 
wrapped his handkerchief round his 
hand, and ſwore he had another 
which never fai Captuin ]. 
Ned his friend aide, and told him 
it was in Vain to urge a reconcilia- 
tion. They again took their ground, 
On Lieutenant W. receiving the piſ— 
tol in his left hand, he looked fted- 
faſily at Captain J. tor ſome time, 
then caſt his eyes to heaven, and 
ſaid in a low voice, Forgive me.” 
The parties fred as befc re, and both 
fehl. Captain J. received the ſhot 
through his head, and inſtantly ex- 
pired ; Lieutenant W. received the 
ball in his left breaſt, and immedi- 
ately enquired of his friend if Cap- 
tain J.'s wound was mortal > Being 
anſwered in the affirmative, he 
thanked heaven he had lived thus 
long; requeſted a mourning ring on 
his finger might be given to his ſiſter, 
and that ſhe Might be allured it was 
the happieſt moment he ever knew. 
He had ſcarcely finiſhed the words, 
when a quantity of blood burit from 
his wound, and he expired almoſt 
withunta ſtruggle, The untortunate 
young man was on the eve of being 
married to a lady in Hampſhire, to 


led him. 


whom, for ſomc time, he had paid 
his addretles. 
Kent Ajfirzes,— At Maidſtone, on 


the 175th of March, Lawrence Lake 
was indicted for the wilful murder 
of 2 * Price, at Greenwich, on the 
21ſt Jan. laſt, Lhe evidence was in 
fub{tince nearly asweſtatcd in p. 144. 
withiheexception that James Bryan, 

the perſon belonging to the {me Ca. 
bin with the decealed, was not ab. 
ſent, but feigned fleep to avoid a ſi— 
milar fate: He was the principal 


evidence. Iunis was tound guilty, 
and executed on Pennenden Heat 7 
on the 1qth: his budy was after. 


wards brought to Greenwich-hotp!- 
tal for dilfe:ction. 

Surrey, -The perſons apprehend: 
ed on ſuſpicion of murdering the Dul. 
wich hermit, (tee p. 142.) have been 
acquitted, — Stephen Stilwell was 
couvicted of murdering his wife; he 
was executed on the top ot the pri- 
fon in Hor lemongeralane. 
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SOME ANECDOTES or MR. ALDERMAN BECKFOR D. 


R. WILLIAM BECKFORD 

was reckoned the greateſt pro- 
prietor in the Weltt-Indies. For his 
high political abilities, he was twice 
elected into the important office of 
lord mayor of London, viz. in 1763 
and 1770. 

He was alſo a repreſentative in 
parliament for the city, in which 
truſt he acquitted himſelf with great 
integrity and independence, in thoſe 
times when the famous admmitra- 
tion of Lord North was formed ; an 
adminiſtration which exerciſed the 
powers of government for twelve 
years, aud which, not deriving a 
{ſingle ray of foreſight from the errors 
of their predeceſſors, by their rafh 
and impolitic meaſures ſevered Ame- 
rica from the parent country, and 
ſhook the mighty and majeſtic fa— 
bric of the Britiſh empire to its very 
foundation. 

It was at this period that Alder. 
man Beckford ſtood forward, in his 
pubfic capacity, and in private life, 
the firm and invincible champion of 
the liberties of his country. Upon 
every queſtion in parliament, which 
involved the three conſtitutional 
eſtates of king, lords, and commons, 
Mr. Beckford was not only lire- 
nuous in ſupport of them, but en. 


deavoured to conciliate the views of 


all parties to the ſame laudable end. 
It was on the cloſe of a debate of 
this nature, that he. invited both 
houſes of parliament to a public 
dinner at the Manſion-houſe; an 
inſtance of liberality which, from its 
magnitude and novelty, attracted 
the admiration of the world. This 
ſumptuous entertainment was given 
on the 22d of March, 1770; on which 
occaſion the Manſion-houſe was de— 
corated with a ſplendour which ſur. 
paſſes all deſcription. The compa. 
ny went in proceflion through the 
city from both houſes of parliament. 
Among the noble perſons preſent 
were the Dukes of Richmond, Bol. 
ton, Devonſhire, Portland,. Man- 
cheſter, Northumberland; Mar— 
quiſſes Rockingham and Granby ; 
Earls Percy, Huntingdon, Suitolk, 
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Berkely, Abingdon, Plymouth, Scar— 
borough, Albemarle, Coventry, Tan- 
kerville, Effingham, Fitzwilliam, 
Temple, Beſhurough, Shelburne, 
Cork, Donnegal, Verney, Ludlow, 
Fife; Lords Robert Sutton, George 
Cavendiſh, Frederic Cavendiſh, John 
Cavendiſh, Abergavenny, Craven, 
King, Monſon, Forteſcue, Hyde, 
Lyttleton, Camden, Archer, Ger- 
maine; Viſcounts Hereford, Tor. 
rington, Wenman, and Downe ; be. 
ſides a great number of other noble 
and independent members of both 
houſes of parliament. 

The prominent political feature 
of this meeting may be gathered 
from the following toaſts given by 
Mr. Beckford on the occaſion.— 
May true religion and virtue ever 
flouriſh and abound. —Health and 
long lite to our ſovereign Jord the 
king. Health and long life to our 
gracious queen, and all the royal fa- 
nuly. —May happineſs and glory be 
the portion of his majeſty, of his fa- 
mily, and people. May juſtice and 
wiſdom govern the public counſels, 
— May the fundamental liberties of 
England be ever revered. May the 
noble aſſerters and protectors of Eng- 
lich liberty be had in perpetual ho- 
nour. — May the violatorsof the right 
of election, and of petition againſt 
grievances, be for ever confounded. 
—May the wicked be taken from 
before the king, that his throne may 
be eſtabliſhed in righteouſneſs. — 
May the ſpirit of the conſtitution 
prevail over ſecret and undue in- 
fluence. May perpetual union, ſo- 
cial liberty, and univerſal juſtice, 
prevail, and render happy the whole 
Britiſh empire.“ We have been 
thus minute, on purpoſe to record 
the ſingularity as wel! as dignity of 
this magnificent banquet, We un- 
derſtand that it was farther the in— 
tention of the liberal founder of the 
teaſt, to prevail on every one of his 
gueſts to ſign an engagement, where— 
by they ſhould bind themſelves dur. 
ing lite, to ſpeak and act in parlia- 
ment from the pure dictates of con- 
ſcience, and inviolably maintain the 

Cc inde- 
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indefcaſible rights of the three 
branches of the conſtitution, without 
views of ambition and aggrandize- 
ment, and uninfluenced by place, 
penſion, promotion, or any perſonal 
or pecuniary advantage whatever ; 
from which, if they apoſtatized, they 
would thus ſign their own infamy, 
and for ever loſe the reſpect of the 
nn When this propoſition was 
rought forward, it was oppoſed by 
the Marquis cf Rockingham, and in 
conſequence 1ell to the ground. 
During the ſecond period, in 
which Mr. Beckford filled the chair 
of the chief magiſtracy, it fell to his 
lot, at three ſeveral times, to ap- 
proach the throne, in order to deli. 
ver a petition, remonſtrance, and ad- 
dreſs, from the citizens and livery 
of London; praying for a redreſs of 
grieyances, for a diſſolution of the 
then parliament, and for the re. 
moval of evil-minded perſons from 
the cabinet and counſels of his ma- 
jeſty. The third addreſs lamented 
in very ſtrong terms, the diſpleaſure 
his majeſty had expreſſed at the ſub- 
ſtance and prayer of their former re- 
monſtrances and petitions ; to which, 
however, they itill reſolved to ad- 
here, and again renewed their prayer 
for a diſſolution of parliament, and 
for a change of men and mcaſures. 
To this laſt petition, which was de- 
livered on the 23d of May, 1770, his 
majeſty, being ſeated on the throne, 
ave the following anſwer : 

« ] thould have been wanting to 
the public as well as to myſelf, if I 
had not expreſſed my diſſatisfaction 
at the late addreſs: my ſentiments 
on that ſubject continue the fame ; 
and I ſhould ill deſerve to be confi 
dered as the father of my people, if 
J could be prevailed upon to make 
ſuch an uſe of my prerogative, as I 
cannot but think inconſiſtent with 
the intereſt, and dangerous to the 
confiitution, of the kingdom.” 
Mr. Beckford, in his official capa- 
city, with great preſence of mind, 
and fluency of language, then replied 
to the king in theſe words: 

e Moſt gracious ſovereign! Will 
your majeſty be pleaſed fo far to 
condeſcend, as to permit the mayor 
of your loyal city of London, to de- 


clare in your royal preſence, on be, 
half of his fellow.citizens, how much 
the bare apprehenſion of your ma- 
jeſty's diſpleaſure would at all times 
affect their minds? The declaration 
of that diſpleaſure has filled them 
with inexprethible anxiety, and with 
the deepeſt affliction, Permit me, 
fire, to aſſure your majeſty, that your 
majeſty has not in ail your dominions 
any ſubjects more faithful, more du. 
tiful, or more aFecctionate to your 
majeſty's perſon and family, or more 
ready to ſacrifice their lives and for. 
tunes 1n the maintenance of the true 
honour and dignity of your crown. 
We do, therefore, with the greateſt 
humility and ſubmiſſion, moſt ear. 
neſtly ſupplicate yaur majeſty, that 
you will not diſmiſs us from your 
prefence, without expreſling a more 
favourable opinion of your faithful 
citizens, and without ſome comfort, 
without ſome proſpect at leaſt of re- 
dreſs, Permit me, fire, further to 
obſerve, that whoever has already 
dared, or ſhall hereafter endeavour, 
by falſe inſinuations and ſuggeſtions, 
to alienate your majeſty's affection 
from your loyal ſubjects in general, 
from the city of London in particu. 
lar, and to withdraw your confidence 
in, and regard for, your people, is 
an enemy to your majeſty's perſon 
and family, a violator of the public 
peace, and a betrayer of our happy 
conſtitution, as it was eſtabliſhed at 
the glorious and necellary revolu- 
tion.“ 

The dutiful but dignified demea— 
nour, and the ſerious firmneſs, with 
which the chief magiſtrate uttered 
theſe words, filled the court with 
admiration, They beheld counte- 
nances among the citizens very dif- 
ferent from thoſe deſcribed by Lord 
Pomfret, who had declared in the 
houſe of lords, that, however, ſwag- 
gering and impudent the behavionr 
of the citizens might be on their 
own dunghill, when they came into 
the royal preſence their heads hung 
down like bulruſhes, and they blink. 
cd with their eyes like owls in the 
ſunſhine.” 

Mr. Beckford did not ſurviye this 
memorable interview quite a month, 
for he expired in London on the 21ſt 
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of June in 1770, aged ſixty-three; and, 
if any thing could add to the luſtre 
of his character, it was the manner 
of his death; for, notwithſtanding 
he was extremely indilpoſed at 
Fonthill, he was ſo attentive to 
diſcharge the important duties com- 


mitied to his truſt, that he travelled * 


a hundred miles in one day to attend 
the public buſineſs. This violent ex- 
ertion increaſed his indiſpoſition, and 
occaſioned a fever, which termi. 
nated the lite of a man, whoſe name 
will ever be held in veneration. 
As a citizen, he was eminently dif- 
tinguiſhed by his popular and affa- 
ble manners; as a ſenat or, by his 
conſtant aſſe ction of the rights of the 
people; and as a magiſtrate, by his 
unremitted \ 
violation of them. 

That his memory might be Pre - 
ſerved to polterity, the corporation 
ot London erctted his e in 


F all kinds of writing, there is 
none on which this viricty of 
opinions is fo common as in thoie OL 
humour, as perhaps there is no word 
in our I; inguage of which men have 
in generaf ſo v ague and indetermi— 
nate an idea. 170 ſpeak very pla! 
ly, I am apt to queition whether the 
greater part of mankind have any 
idea at all in their heads, when this 
word drops (perhaps accidentally) 
irom their tongue. 

I remember a gentleman who uſed 
to have this word very frequently in 
his mouth; and beſtowed it with 
great liberality on molt of his ac- 
quaintance. I was ſometimes in— 
Tlined to wonder at his taſte, till I 
happened to be on-board a hip with 
him, when he rapt out a great oath, 
and ſwore that the thip had a great 
deal of humour in it. I was now 
ſatisfied that with my friend this 
word had no meaning at all. 

What can we ſometimes conreive 
of an andience at a playhouſe, where 
I have heard the dulleſt chit-chat 
between gentlemen and ladies called 
humour, and applauded as ſuch! 
On the other ſide, Albumazar (a 


rigilance to prevent the 
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Guildhall, and e in the in- 
2 ie the magnanimous ſpeech, 


which > at Ire is 0 to the King in 
vindication of the people's right to 
remonſtrate to ti ie throne, Moſt 
public perſonag es have had ſome 


(ſhade in their characters, which the 
finger of envy and malice had occa- 
ſionally marked ; but in whatever 
point of view, whether of citizen, 
magiſtrate, or ſengtor, Alderman 
Becktord is regarded, a may be 
affirmed, that, though all the ho- 
nours of the ſtate were within his 
oralp, hotning ever ſhook his inde- 
pendence, and that he pre eſerved the 
conſiſt NCY at 14 g W En his cha- 
racter to the hour of his death. The 
bulk of his imme = fortune, with 
the ſuperb mansion and valuable 
eſtate of Fonthill, Wilts, deſcended 
to his only legitim te fon, William 
Beckford, FIq. the preſent pollel. 
ſor. 
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comedy revived by Garrick) was 
but coldly received, and the Little 
French Lawyer of Fletcher was 
hiifed off _ > (tage; 

A certain comic avthor produced 
a piece on Drury lane ſtage, C called 
the Highland Fair, in Which he in- 
tended to diſplay the comical hu 
mours ot the Highlanders; the au- 
dience, who had for three nights 
together ſat ſtaring at each other, 
ſcarcely knowing what to make of 
their entertainment, on the fourth, 
joined in a_unanimovs exploding 
laugh. This they had continued 
through an act, when the author, 
who unhappily miſtook the peals or 
laughter which he heard for ap- 
plauſe, went up to Mr. Wilks, and, 
with an air of triumph, ſaid, « Deel 
o' my fſaul, fir, they begin to ta#? 
the humour at laſt !* 

Whether the audience or the poet 
erred moſt on this occation, I thall 
not determine, Certain it is, that it 


is no unuſual thing in the for. 
mer, to make very groſs miſtakes in 
this matter, as great indeed as the 
late learned Bernurd Lintott, the 
bookſeller, who, having purchaſed 
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the copy of a tragedy, called Phæ- 
dra and Hyppolitus, lamented that 
the author had not put a little more 
humour in it; for that, he ſaid, 
was the only thing it wanted, 

In truth, there 1s nothing ſo un- 
ſettled and uncertain, as our notion 
of humour in general. The moſt 
common opinion is, that whatever 
diverts or makes you laugh, is hu- 
mour : and in proportion as men are 
more or leſs riſible in their nature, 
they are more or leſs liberal in this 
appellation. A merry fellow or a 
pleaſant companion, as he 1s called 
(and, by the bye, I have known 
many a dull dog called ſo), never 
fails to obtain the character of a 


man of humour, among his acquaint- 


ance and adnurers. . The qualinca- 
tions of theſe gentlemen, are a fa- 
cetious countenance, a ſagac:;ons 
leer, and ſomewhat of drollery in 
the voice; and their performances 
are uſually a merry catch, or a long 
ſtory, with a ſhng of the ſame kind 
in the tail. 

I forbear to mention here the vaſt 
variety of handy or practical jeſts, 
as I have ſeen them touched elſe— 
where, all which are reputed to be 
humour by the vulgar. Such as 
tweaks by the noſe, kicks on the 
breech, pulling away your chair, 


{natching oft your wig, with many 
others. 
But there is another kind of hu— 


mour, on which 1 do not remember 


to have ſeen any remarks. This is 
that tragical humour, Which was 
perhaps intended by the learned 
bookſeller above-mentioned ; and 
which, though it may tend to raiſe 
laughter in {fome, may however be 
ſaid to have its foundation in tears, 

As the ſpecies of practical hu— 
mour, juſt before ſpoken vt, are pro- 


duced by doing little jocoſe mil.. 


chiefs to others, this tragical hu— 
mour confifts in afticting men with 


the greateſt and molt ſerious evils; 


in a word, in ruining, deſtroying, 
and tormenting mankind. 

Hiliories zhound with examples of 
men, who have very eminently pol- 
ſeiſed this kind ot humour. There 
has ſcarce exiſted indeed a ſingle ty. 
rant or CUNguiror upon earth, Who, 


though otherwiſe perhaps extremely 
dull, was not a great maſter this way. 
Alexander the Great was much gift. 
ed with this quality, of which we 
have many inſtances in the accounts 
of his Aftatic expedition. His burn. 
ing the city of Perſepolis in particu. 
lar, was a performance of molt ex. 
quiſite humour. 

What were the reigns of Caligula 
and Claudius, of Nero and Domitian, 
of Commodus, Caracalla, Helioga- 
balus, and all thoſe imperial bucks 
or bloods of Rome, but great tra. 
gical farces, in which one-half of 
mankind was with much humour 
put to death and tortures, for the di- 
verſion of the other half, 

zut of all the performances of 
this kind I have ever met with, I am 
molt pleaſed with the common ſtory 
of Phalaris and Perillas. The latter 
of theſe being deſirous of recom. 
mending himſelt to the favour ot the 
former, who was a great tyrant, 
and conſequently a great lover of the 
tragical humour, acquainted his 
maſter Phalaris, that he had, with 
much invention and hard labour, 
contrived an entertainment for him, 
which would produce the higheit 
{port and paitime. It was thus to be 
performed; the artiſt had made the 
brazen image ot a bull, into the 
belly of which a human creature 
was to be conveyed, The bull-was 
then to be heated till it was red hot, 
by means ot which the perſon in- 
cloſed within, ſuffering the moſt in. 
tolerable turments, would bellow 
in ſuch a manner, that the ſound 
would very nearly imitate, or, to 
ſpeak in the prefent faſhionable 
tatte, would admirubly mimic, the 
roaring of a bull, 

Phalarts highly approved the pro. 
ject; but being himſelf a man of 
great humour, he was willing to add 
fomewhat of his own to the joke. 
He therefore choſe Perilias, the in— 
ventor, for the perion on whom the 
experiment was firſt to be tried, and 
accordingly ſhut him un and roatted 
him in his own bull, 

From this, I ſuppoſe, that plea. 
ſant humour called roaſting was de. 
rived, for ſo not only the term, but 
the thing, ſeems to intimate; this di. 


verting 
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verting entertainment conſiſting in 
giving all the torments poſlible to 
th: object, and may indeed be called 
roaſting him alive. 

Hence likewiſe the pleaſant paſ— 
time of roaſting men's characters, 
may pollibly ſake its original. Hence 
all that torrent of humovr, which 
flows ſo plentifully in libels of all 
kinds, in which names that we ought 
to tremble to think of, and others 
which highly debe rve our reverence 
and honour, are > pointed out as the 
marks of kidicule and contempt; 
and, to uſe the common expreſſion, 
2 fed tor the entertainment of the 
pub pic. 

Jo conclude, Tully long aco 
ſaid, that there was no abſurdi ty, 
which ſome of the ſophiſts had not 
inaintained e, true ph :lofophy ; lo 
there is no nonſenſe whatever, pro- 
vided it be dathed with abuſe and 
ſcurrility, which "will not Duls with 
many for true HuανçDũ 

The above remarks are tr 
Eſſav on Humour, written by Henry 
Fielding, but not printed in his 
vorks.— ſhall add a few inſtances 
of humour in our own days, 

Hyder Ali could counterfeit well 
any character, which it was tor his 
intereſt to aſſume. The ili quali— 
ties of the human mind, which at- 
tord the beſt handle for governing 
mankind, he could uſe to much ad. 
vantage. In the eaſt there are fakirs 


who travel in large troops, and, ſome— 


what Uke, monks in catholic coun— 
tries, extort charity by a kind of 
religious robbery, Tn order to de- 


ceive the vulgar into a belief of 


their being the immediate ſervants 
of heaven, they iaflict on them- 
ſelves the molt ſevere penances ; 
they ſuffer with patience the moſt 
excruciating pains ; ſtanding in one 
poſture for days tog ether ; inflic ting 
wounds on their bodies, or exp oling 


themſelves naked to the ſcorching 


heat of the ſun. They array them- 
ſelves in rags, and affect to make 
a virtue of poverty. For theſe ſuf. 
ferings they pretend, that God, or 
Brama, admits them to a knowledge 
of the ſecrets of nature, and the 
events of futurity. Thus the cre. 


dulous are impoſed upon, and the 
fakirs receive plentiful contributions 
on all hands, for their information, 
penance, and religion, To theſe 
men, who form a large order, or 
communit ty, Hy: der Alt gave a gene- 
ral invitation to dine with him on a 
certain day. The hope of gain 
prompte d ſome to attend, vanity not 
a tew, and curiofity many. 

When they arrived, this great ge- 
neral was ee his troops. 
They occupied a large extent of 
country, on which he made them 
perform a variety of manceuvres. 
No European can have an idea of 
th- beauty of an entertainment of 
this nature in the eaſt, Sometimes 
they would advance flowly ina com- 
pact and deep arrangement. Some— 
me: with rapidity they would run 
to the charge; every face expreſſive 

{the fury of battle, and every man 

mated, as if on hiinſelf the whole 
Fat e of the day depended. It was in 
this manner the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans tought, when their weapons, 
and conſequently milicary conſtitu- 
tion, were favourable to courage. 
Now 1 7 would ſhape them into 
Creſcent: >2w into ſquares, 

'The time Ut length arriv ed for the 
celebration. of the feaſt. To the 
number of twelve thouſand the fa- 
kirs fit down at table. Diſhes ſuc. 
ceed diſhes, and dainty dainty ; for 
this was a day, on which, by the 


expreſs command of Hyder, they 


were to relax of their ordinary ſeve- 
rity. Guod-humour and felt-impor- 
tince ſhewed themſelves over all the 
tattered allembly, winch, to a dif- 
tant ſpectator, muſt have appeared 
not unlike a London rag-fair. The 
intoxication of humour and good 
cheer was univerſal, when Hyder 
made his appearance. The majeſty 

| his countenanc?, in ſpire of the 
ſmile that then adorned it, ſtruck 
awe into the cong regation. After 
looking up three times to Heaven, 
in adoration of the orcat Brama, he 
thus broke ſilence. 

„ Illuſtrious ſervants of the power 
whom we adore, I come to- return 
you my thanks for the honour you 
have done me in accepting my invi- 


tation, 
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tation. I entertain the higheſt ve. 
neration for the ſanctity of your 
lives, and the ſeverity of your man- 
ners. You have ſhewn yourſelves 
worthy of that maſter you all wor- 
ſhip, by deſpiſing all ſenſual com- 
forts. You have even gone farther : 
as if you poſſeſied a mind in a ſtate 
of perfect ſeparation from body, you 
have continually inflicted on your- 
ſelves the moſt excruciating tor- 
tures, and theſe you have borne 
without teſtifying any ſenſe of pain, 
You have rolled naked in the dirt, 
while the. rude pebbles deprived 
you of the ſmall fragments of ſkin 
c other ſufferings had left be— 
ind. IIluſtrious ſervants of Brama, 
who ſee the chain of future events, 
Hyder Ali pities your ſufterings. 
Be not feen amongſt men any more 
in the mean dreſs in which you now 
appear. Lay aſide theſe rags that 
ill befit the miniſters of heaven. 
Drefs is a mark of diſtinction; and 
you who hold the firſt rank amongſt 
men, ſhould not alone be diſtin. 
gniſhed by filth. I have prepared 
clothes that will defend you both 
from the cold and the heat, for well 
I know you have no money to pur. 
chaſe any for yourſelves. My ſol- 
diers ſhall ſee the ſervants of Brama 
immediately dreſſed in them. Such 
15 the council that Brama puts into 
the heart of Hyder. Can I ſay 
more?“ 
After this ſpeech, he immediate— 
Iy went out. The whole aſſembly 
fat in ſilent vexation; for every in- 
dividual was ſenſible that his rags 
which ſeemed ſo worthleſs, con- 
tained great treaſures. But it would 
have been in vain to remonſtrate, 
Hyder's ſoldiers performed with ala. 
erity the charitable office of cloth- 
ing the naked, and took poſſeſſion of 
the rags, which were heavy with 
old, under the pretence of burying 
them; for what could be ſuppoſed 
of value in the tattered coverings of 
oor men that practiſed ſelf-denial! 
The operations of war which Hyder 
carried on at this time againſt the 
Britiſh began to be languid for want 
of money; he ſaw the evil, and took 
this method of providing againſt it. 
Cardinal Doria, the pope's able. 
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gate, charged with preſenting tlie 
fiat to the French bithops raifed to 
the dignity of cardinuls, had an au- 
dience of the Firſt Conſul, by whom 
he was received with peculiar marks 
of diſtinction. Maſs was afterwards 
celebrated; and, during the cere— 
mony, the red hats were placed by 
the hands of the Firſt Conſul on the 
heads of all the cardinals. The 
ſpeech addreſſed to him afterwards 
by the Archbiſhop of Paris is re— 
markable for a moſt excellent vein of 
humour: “ The clergy,” ſays the 
pious prelate, “ will never forget 
that it 1s to your piety and goodneſs 
that they are indebted for their ac- 
tual exiſtence. They will always 
conſider it both their duty and their 
happineſs, to teach the people, by 
their words and their example, the 
reſpect and ſubmiſſion that are due 
to you, They will not ceaſe to in- 
voke the benedictions of Heaven on 
the Chriſtian hero, their benefactor, 
and the aflertor of their liberties ; on 
the hero, at once the conqueror and 
pacificator of Europe; on the hero; 
who unites in himſelf all Kinds of 
glory to which the greateſt men are 
allowed to aſpire.” 

Madame Simon, lately a cele. 
brated actreſs at Paris, now the 
wedded wife of one of the moſt opu— 
lent parvenrs in that capital, ſent for 
an eminent artiſt, and told him ſhe 
would give a hundred Louis ors 
for her perfect likeneſs ; the painter 
promiſed he would pay becoming 
attention to the order, and exert his 
beſt faculties to give ſatisfaction, 
He ſucceeded, even beyond his own 
expectations, and ſent the highly. 
finiſhed portrait home; it however 
happened that, when the correct 
copy was handed to the orignal, ſhe 
was ſurrounded by a ſwarm of 
loungers, who took a malicious 
pleaſure in repeating that the por— 
trait was not at all like her: — ““! No, 
(lays one to her), though it may be 
a good likeneſs of your deceaſed 
grandmother.” — —Another added, 
« that a ſtupid and unmeaning look 
could never be a ſubſtitute for viva— 
city and expreſlion of countenance.”” 
A third exclaimed, * inſtead of a 
mouth, he has dehneated an mm 
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and for roſcat, he has given you li— 
vid lips.“ — A fourth ſwore - that, 
© inſtead of animated eyes, the 
dauber had made apertures, reſem— 
bling two burnt holes in a carpet.” 
A fifth was going to offer /s cri- 
tique, when the enraged beauty rang 
for a laquais, to whom ſhe gave the 
portrait and co Louis, with orders 
to tell the wfortunate painter, that 
if the ſum ſhe ſent did not ſatisty 
him, he might keep the picture. — 
The artiſt aſtoniſhed, told the toot- 
man to wait while he wrote a line to 
his miſtreſs, which he did as fol- 
laws: — “ Madame, partageons la diffe- 
rence, or, in familiar Engliſh, “ Let 
us /þ!it the difference.” What then 
muſt have been the ſurpriſe of Ma- 
dame Simon, when on opening the 
note (not a bet doux!) ſhe found one 
half of the portrait, and then learned 
from the domeſtic, that Monſieur 
G. had put the 50 Louis into his 
pocket. 

A few years ſince, the Mayor of 
Cork, imagining if he could {trip 
the beggars. of the miſerable and 
ſickly appearance they generally 
made, he ſhould diveſt them of the 
ſtrongeſt claim to the charity of the 
humane, came to the following 
agreement with one of his conſta— 
bles, who was by trade a Larber, 
viz. —He directed the barber to ſeize 
all the beggars he found ſtrolling 
within the limits of the city, for 
each of whom he promiſed a re- 
ward; but, inſtead of bringing them 
before him (the mayor), he was to 
take them to his ſhop, and there 
ſhave, waſh, dreſs, and powder them 


in the genteeleſt manner. He ſeized ' 


about half a dozen, and, with the 
aſſiſtance of razors, waſh-ball, ſcil- 
ſars, and powder-puffs, he ſo com- 
pletely metamorphoſed them, that 
thoſe whom he apprehended as men- 
dicants, when they lett his ſhop, ap- 
peared like macaronies, at leaſt about 
the head. — This laughable ſcheme 
was attended with great ſucceſs. 
An old Iriſhwoman had been in 
the habit of begging every day of an 
officer and his -lady who lived in 
Dublin. They began to be tired of 
her importunities; but, as they had 
frequently relieved her, the old wo. 


man knew 'the value of ſuch friends, 
and was not to be diſcouraged. One 
day, in particular, ſhe was extreme. 
ly vociferous with, © God bleſs 
your dear ladyſhip and his honour's 
honour; I have reaſon to pray for 
you this day of all days in the year!“ 
— This made them ſtop a moment at 
the ſtep of the carriage; and the old 
woman went on—* for did not I 
drame laſt night that your ladythip 
gave me a pound of ta, and his ho. 
nour a pound of bacchy?” The gen- 
tleman- turns round, with, “ You 
know, good woman, that dreams al- 
ways go by contraries,”—-* Och!“ 
cries out the old woman, „ then as 
ſure as your honour Knows every 
thing, it muſt be your honour that 
is to give me the ta, and her lady- 
ſhip the bacchy.” The gentleman, 
who had no ſmall ſhare of good hu- 
mour, could not withhold from the 
woman the price of her dream, and 
of the interpretation thereof, 

Mr. Archer, a gentlemanof about 
10,0001, per annum, died ſome time 
ago, and left a very large fortune, 
great part of which he gave to his 
wife, but the bulk went to his 
daughters by a former marriage. 
Beſides his houſe in Berkſhire, he 
had a fine manſion on his beautiful 
eſtate of Cooperale, near Epping, 
in Eſſex, But this houſe had been 
deſerted for twenty years or more, 
no one being allowed to reſide in it. 
On the death of Mr. Archer, it fell 
to the lot of one of his daughters, 
who ſent a ſurveyor to examine the 
houſe. His report is curious. Nei— 
ther the gates of the court-yard, 
or the doors or the manſion-houſe, 
had been opened for the period of 
eighteen years ; the latter, by order, 
were covered with plates of iron. 
The court-yard was crowded with 
thiſtles, docks, and weeds; and 
the inner hall with cobwebs. The 
rooks and jack-daws had built their 
neſts in the chimnies, and the ſo. 
lemn bird of night had taken poſ. 
ſeſſion of the principal drawing. 
room. Several of the rooms had 
not been opened for thirty years. 
The pigeons had, for the ſpace of 
twenty-nve years, built their neſts in 
the library (which contained ſome 
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ture in one of the caſements. Here 
they had, it is ſuppoſed, remained 
undiſturbed for the ſpace above- 
mentioned, as ſeveral loads of dung 
were found in the apartment, A 
celebrated naturaliſt, who was pre- 
ſent at the opening of the houſe, de— 
clared he never ſaw cobwehs ſo 
beautiful before, or of ſuch an amaz- 
ing ſize. They extended the whole 
length of one room, from the cieling 
to the ground. The wine, ales, and 
rum, of each of which there were 
large quantities, had not been touch. 
ed for twenty years; they were found 
in fine order, particuiarly the port 
wine. The bailift, the gardener, 
and his men, were expreſsly ordered 
by their late maſter not to remove 
even a weed from the gardens or 
grounds. The fiſh-ponds were un- 
touched for many years. A gentle- 
man, having had permiſſion to fiſh, 
caught ſeveral jacks, weighing four. 
tecn and fifteen pounds each, 

A gentleman who had ſome brick. 
Lyers employed in his houſe, could 
not help remarking how much time 
was waſted in meals, &c. Says he 
to them one day, “ You do not 
work above half the day: firſt there 
3s breakſaſt, then watering-time, as 
you call it, then dinner, then water— 
ing-time again. —“ Sir,” replies 
one of the men, if it were not to 

rovide for the means of having break. 
Ec, and dinner, and that refreſhment 
which makes you ſo impatient, we 
ſhould have no occaſion to work at 
all, any more than yourſelf.” 

Another bricklayer, (or the ſame 
if you pleaſe) ſtepped into a pawn- 
broker's ſhop, firſt ſetting down his 
loaded hod at the door. Says he, 
« J believe you lend money upon 
any kind of goods, maſter.” “ Upon 
any kind of goods,” replies the pawn- 
broker, © we lend about half, or two 
thirds of the value.” The fellow in 
a moment had his hod of mortar 
into the ſhop; and, ſmacking it 
down upon the counter, fo as to 
ſpread it pretty well, and ſcatter 
ſome of it over the ſhopkeeper's 


clothes,“ Lend me {ixpence upon 


TBZ JESTER, 


thouſand books) having made a lodg- 
ment through the means of an aper- 


this,” ſays he; © it is worth ten. 
pence any day in the week.” After 
ſome altercation, the pawnbroker 
was glad to give the bricklayer ſix. 
pence to gather up the mortar as 
clean as poſſible, and carry it away. 

A genteel looking man fell down 
in a fit in the court of King's-bench, 
end was immediately removed into 
the open hall. The judge, with 
great humanity, ſent his ſmelling. 
bottle from the bench, which was 
applied with ſome ſucceſs; but, 
when it ſhould have been returned, 
it was diſcovered that a perſon into 
whoſe hands it had fallen, had made 
off with it, together with the man's 
hat. 

A poacher, who was lately carried 
before a magiltratc, upon a charge 
of unlawfully killing game in a no— 
bleman's park, where he was caught 
in the fact, being aſked what he had 
to ſay in his defence, replied, © An 
pleaſe your worſhip, I know and 
conteſs that I was -found in his 
lordſhip's park, as the witneſs has 
told you ; but I can bring the whole 
pariſh to prove, that for theſe thirty 
years it has been my manner.” 

The death of Farl Groſvenor has 
at length enabled the celebrated 
countels to wed Colonel Porter, to 
whom her ladyſhip had been long 
attached. It is not long fince, the 
late lord met her on the road in a 
carriage, and bowed as he paſted, 
Tothe gentleman who was with him 
he ſaid, Who is that lady?“ — 
« Does not your lordſhip know ? 
——It is Lady Groſvenor,” —« J 
thought,” replied his lord{hip, «I 
had ſome knowledge of the face!“ 

A man who had a defect in one 
of his legs, was objected to by a 
magiſtate, as a ſubſtitute for a bal- 
lotted militia-man, on the ſcore of 
lameneſs. * I know I am lame, 
your worſhip,” faid he; „ but J 
offer myſelf to fight, not to run away!“ 

An aged gentleman, the other day 
in a party, was obſerved to pay very 
particular attention to one of the young 
ladies, who, in the courſe of the 
evening, dropped her glove, which 
the gentleman picked up, and put 
into his pocket; the next day he 
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Tent the glyve to the lady, with the 

tollowing lines :—- 

If you from Glove do take the letter G, 

Then glove is love, and that I fead to ther, 
joux Pack. 


MEMOIRS ox LOVE 


SIMOUS3TAPHA AND ILSEFTIL 


1 princess, while thus inge— 
nioully tormenting herſelt, knew 
not her lover's heart. Simouſtapha 
was no ſooner left alone, than he 
began to conſider, how he might 
beſt {ecure the policihon of his lovely 
miſtre!s. He retired to his cloſet. 
In it were laid up the precious gikts 
of the ſage who had directed hisedu- 
Cation : confilting of books of [cience, 


I 


receipts tor ue Cormnmohttions; and 
Among Ot He E 1 5 a me ions 


box, forwed of a {in precious 
ſtone, which he was not to open ex- 
cept on ſome very ianbortant occa. 
ſion, when it night be imrvottible ww 


accompliſh his happinels by natural 
means. 
Simouſtapha took out this box. 


It was wrapped in a piece of pape 


of his preceptor 
ſtructions. ** 31 ' | 

of miſapprehending the object. on 
which your hapvineſs rat d. end. 
Examine it in all it; rotations. Bill 
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of the means which you propoſe to 
einploy for the accompliliment of 
your wiſhes ; then have recourte to 
my box. Put it upon tiie table be- 
fore you: wath yourtelf; bow with 
reverence before it, and luv, Dear 
box! my ſole hope! in the name ot 
the friend from hon I received vou, 
grant. me your protection: aid my 
diſtreſs, I conjure von by the name 
of your miſtreſs! he box wil! then 
open, Recollect yourſelf with for— 
titude. Be not abaſhed at the fright- 
ful object that will prefent 1felf be- 
fore you; and whatever it ſhall be, 
lay your commands upon it, You 
will learn from itfeit what it can do 
for you. But, my dear child, the 
V OL, IX. No. 139. 


{cicnce at the ſame time appreve 
* . 


The lady immediately wrote, and 
returned for an{wer :— 
If vou from Pad do take the letter P, 
Then Pac is age, and that won't do for mes 
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uſe of theſe means is not without 
danger. The lighteſt indiſcretion 
may involve you in the moſt dread- 
ful calamities: trials are ſtill to fol- 
low ; and, if you fink under them, 
this gift of friendfhip will become 
fatal to you.” f ; 

« My. dear Benalab!““ ſaid Si- 
mo!:{tapha, after attentively reading 
theſe directions, “ your diſciple 
fools, in its fulleſt extent, your kind- 
nels in leaving him this precious 
treaſure, and theſe ſage couniels., 
When the flames of love were kin— 
led my heart, and I had reſolved to 
rave cvery obſtacle at the riſk of 
my life, you, ray worthy maſter! 
Came to my afliftance, To you L 
GWe ny havpineſs, It was by your 
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Kindneſs that I was e nabled to Al 
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proach te object of my pathton, 
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cares, I ſhould ſtill have been ſe⸗ 
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| ſhould have viutated the law of the 
prophet by daring to ſcale thoſe 
walls: and ſhould thus have hopes 
lofly loſt the object of my affections. 
Hitherto, my dear Benalab, your 
wiidom has preſided over my con— 
duct. Vourcounſels have regulated 
my actions. Aſſiſt your tric id in 
the dangerous effay which he is 
About te make! Dreadinl is the trial 
to which Jam preparing to expoſe 
myſelf. But, ſurely, my ſage friend, 
one who has given his heart only to 
he moſt perfect of nature's works, 
who has known to practiſe jo much 
ſelfgentul, and to reſpect himſelf as 
{ have done, in the indulgence of 
his patſion, merits your confidence. 
His prudence and his ſucceſs are 
your work. Finiſh glorioully What 
} i : a - he 72 

you have ſo well hegun. 

After this invocation to his ſage 
preceptor, Simouſtapha aroſe with 
courage, put his hand upon the box, 
removed the {eal, and pronounced 
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with diſtinct articulation the words 
of the formula. Suddenly the lights 
were extinguiſhed 4 a tremendous 
hollow noiſe, like chat of the thun— 
der which precedes a ſtorm, was 
heard: the box opened of itſelf : 
nothing appeared to iſſue from it ; 
but a black \ apouralcended throu: oh 
the room; u hich increaſed gradually 
till it filled the whole ſpace, from 
the floor to the cieling. The va. 


pour at length difapperred, and a 


vaſt, ſhapeleſs, maſs, hideous and 
frightful, preſented itfelf before Si— 
mouſtapha. In proportion as the 
phantom alſumed its proper ſhape, 

the diſciple of Benalab reſumed his 


firmneſs, „ W 10 are vou? Who 


has ſent you Iither ??? aſked he of 


the monſter.—“ My miſtreſs,” re- 
plied the horrid form; „ I am to 
obey the orders of Benalab and his 
pupil.“ Who is your miſtreſs ?“ 
demanded Simo oultapha, 66. com- 
mand you to tel] me her name.” 1 
may not, with: uf her permiſſiqn,?” 


returned the ſpectre. 
60 en to her, then,“ ſaid Si. 
mouſtapha, t. [| ner that the friend 
of the ng Benatab deſires to tread 
In the paths of his maſts TY that he 


aſpire 5 tO . by his conduct, the 
high honour of hi prote ction, and 
to know the name of the power who 
jo beneſicently interferes in his fa- 
vour, in order that he may pay her 
the homage which he owes ner.” 
The genie diſappears, and returns 
with the velocity of 1: ghtning. 25 

« Your requeſt is oranted, aid 


he; „you are the only diſcip! le of 


Benalab, and he has recommended 
you to 1 the Kindneſs and ſervices 
that could have been done to him- 
ſelf. My niltreſs 18 queen ot the 
genies. Her name is Set 
Ginitilie, which ſignißes Star of the 
leven jcas. She ſends me hither 
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form may ve inoft agreeable to vou. 
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Then retiring to the bottom of the 


cloſet, he diffolved himſelf again 
into vapours, forming a cloud, from 
which a young wan of ogreeable 
aipect was ſoon ſeen... to pro ceed. 
„What do you detire now,“ ſaid the 
friendly genie in his new form, «1 
am more. entirely devoted to y On 
ſervice than ever Jemal was, W hen- 
ever you want my ſervices, only 
touch this box, and call me. I wait 
your orders,” 

love the charming TIlſetilſone, 
daugh ter to the caliph,” I. Si. 
mouſtapha ; «© ſhe returas my ſenti- 
ments with equal ardour. But, may 
I unite myſelf with her, without the 
conſent of our parents, ſolely under 
the auſpices of the powerful queen 
ot the genies? Go, Temal, and think 
that my happineſs depends upon 
your anſwer,” He ſpoke, and Jema! 
diſappeared. 

Simouſtapha then recollected the 
leſſons u bas 5 he had received from 
Benalab. © In the condition to 
which you are reduced by you! 
love,” had Benalab ſaid to him, 
* you may, perhaps necd the afli{t. 
ance of the genies. But, do not 
neglect to exert yourſelf” for the ac- 
compliſhment of your wiſhes. Su— 
pernatural aid will not avail you, 
unicſs you continue to cooperate 
yourſelt by every means in you 
power. The riches which 1 leave 
you will be more than equal to your 
wants.” Simon tap ba was in fact 
maſter of every thing of value that 
As radia could aflord. Yet, he had 
no female flaves to attend upon the 
princeſs ; nor knew he yehere to find 


- 


11 1 1 ” 1 ? J 14 - | % * 
{ſuch in Bagdad; who might be ſe— 
cret us it without eyes, tong wy or 
ears, might be prom} t to obe y at a 


nod or a glance of the eye, and might 


be always active by night, and invi 
ible by day; unlef: he were aided 
hy the wonderful box, the cares of 
te 14 Ben And t ti: benevolent P+:UICC- 


tion of the fairy. 

While he was in this ftate of un- 
certainty, Jemal arrived, and gave 
an account of his commim on: Our 
ſovereign lady,“ ſaid the gene, 
© recognizes in your conduct the 

Py effects of thoſe enlightened 


Ir :11iCiples Which the ſage Mn 
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was careful to inſtil into your mind. 
Your deſign has met with her ap- 
probation : and to-morrow evening 
you may eſpouſe. the princeſs La 
tilſone, invoking heaven to witnels 
and confirm your union. I am or- 
dered to lay all in the n pa. 
lace ſound allee 
and to take up the princeſs and con- 
vey her hither ! 4 
Temal,” ſaid Stinowuftapha, “ pre { 11 
yourſelt to my flaves under th 
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often heard me regret. Lake with 


You fourof tiic \ onneent, the onlvones 
among them who could know jemal. 
They will expreſs great fondneſs 
for you. Their careſfes you can re- 
turn with equal kindneſs, You will 
find here, upon my table, a written 
direction how. to put every thing in 
order in the grand apartment. Here 
is the key of the beaufet in which 
the effects are contained, which 1 
confide to your diſcernment and care. 
The four little ſlaves will obey your 
orders. But, when you thall have 
executed mine, can you provide fe— 
male flaves to wait upon the 
ceſs ?? - Would you have an hun- 
dred,” ſaid the genie, 
est around the ode of Setelpe— 
a our Ginatilic ? \ Our orders (hall be 
laws to them.“ 1 am confoundea 
at "the kindneſs of your miſtrets,” 

returned Simouſtapha; “ fix Will be 
ſufficient: « You thall have thein, 
{aid the genie. 

The new Jemal went next to ſew 
himſelf to the flaves in the family 
Thoſe four whom Simouſtapha ha 1d 
mentioned, loaded him with caretics, 
i hey readily conceived that this ta. 
vourite ſervant was reſtored to His 
privileges, and u ould be immediate— 
ly charged with orders from thei: 
maſter. They ſhewed an eagerneſs 
to obey him. tie let them Know 
that Simouſtapha was ſoon to occu- 
py his principal apartment, Which 
none of them had yet ſeen; and that 
he with the four little flaves were 
going to make all ready. 

Next day, Simouſtapha was at 
work before fun-riſe. All the diſhes 
which were to be ſerved up at his 
nuptial entertainment, were to be 
drelled by his own hands, He took 
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ſingular pains to give them the moſt 
exquitite reliſh, that they might be 
agreeable to her whom he loved, 
The hours ran rapidly on, the lu— 
minary of day had nearly finiſhed 
his diurnal career, Simonſtapha 
went into the b. ** Soon after, he 


height, ned the ral chr of 
is , perſon, by pu 57 on a ſplendid 
and elegant dreſs... Art and nature 


joined to embelliſh his fine form. 


Delire an love 1p: irkled in his eyes. 
Eve urred to promote 
the telic! f his fond miſtrefs. 

1 he 15 of night were now 
ſprend over Bagdad. Simouſtapha 
cauſed his apa irtment to be illumi— 
nated, and the preparat! ons for ſerv- 
ing up a magnificent collation to 
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de begun. The four flaves retired 
at jemal's orders. He himſelf ſeem- 


ed as if ale were tollowing them, 
But, the oenie had another taſk to 


fulfil; and repaired ſtraight to the 
palace 1 
Ilſetilſone was laid down to reſt, 


but in a melancholy mood. Namou- 
na's ſprightlinefs had forfaken her, 
and ſhe 1: 1 grum! ling and uneaſy, 
The eunuchs and fe male flaves w ere 
promiſing themfelves to paſs the 
night merrily. But all of a ſudden 
they became heavy; the words died 
away on their lips; their ſtaggering 
ſed to ſupport them; they 
n upon the Carpets. The 
cunuchs of the guard were in like 
manner caſt into a fudden and deep 
ſleep; and the inchantment of the 
fairy ſoon ſpread fence, ſhillnet: 
and infentibility, through the whole 
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aer were things in this ſtate, 
miniſter of Setelpedour's 
Ire, in obedience to the com. 
mauds of Simonſtapha, took up the 
princeſs, and bore her ſoftly to the 
apartment that had been prepared 
tor her. 

The quivering of the flame of the 
tape rs, pro- duce- d b ya ſudden guſt of 
wind, announced the return of the 

eme;-- The e. princeſs Was pl. iced on 

ne l conch; and femal be. 
coming vitible, ſaid to Simouſtapha 
40 Mafter, your orders ire obeyed ; 
have you any farther commands for 
Y Our ſlave ::. Where are the wo- 
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men to wait npon the princeſs ?”— 
« All is ready; and if your highneſs 
will only ſtep into the next room, 
they ſhall be here.” Simouſtapha 
obeyed, Inſtantly a ball of fire 
dazzled his fight with its rays. The 
blaze was lefſened by degrees; and 
as it died away, ſix young women 
appeared, all equally remarkable tor 
beauty and richneſs of dreis. They 
had in their hands mufical inſtru— 
ments. They bowed before Siinou- 
ſtapha. He ordered ſemal to em- 
ploy them in making the neceflary 
preparations for the entertuinment of 
the princeſs, returned into the cham- 
ber where ſhe lay alleep, and ſhut 
the door. 

He now approached the dear ob. 
Jett in the poſſeſſion of which all the 
wiſhes of his hcart were to be com- 
pletely gratified. In the impatience 
of his love, he was about to awaken 
his miſtreſs. But, ſecing the live- 
lieſt expreſſions of tranquillity and 
delight in her countenance, he would 
not interrupt ſuch ſweet flumbers. 
ge Ah!” ſaid he to himſelf, “ ſhe 
15 perhaps happier in her dream, 
than ſhe will ever be with me!“ 
But, his paſhon again tranſported 
him. He could not forbear Kkifling 
her roſy lips. The magic of love 
diſſolved the ſpell of the genie; and 
Ilſetilſone opened her eyes. Ah! 
raviſhing dream!“ cried the to her. 
ſelf. © It is not a dream; ſaid the 
enamoured Simouſtapha; © you are 
in the houſe of him who is imme— 
diately to be yours by every ſacred 
tie.“ To be my hufband !”? re- 
turned Ilſetilſone in ſurpriſe; © how 
can that be?“ 

« Be calm, thou queen of my 
ſoul! We are deſtined for cach other 
by the decree of heaven. At this 
time we are brought together by a 
power unknown to you, and almoſt 
unknown to me; and our union ſhall 
be for life. But, before you enter 
into ſuch ſolemn engagements, it is 
proper to inform you of the real con- 
dition of Simouſtapha: know that 
you ſee before you the heir of the 
great Hilmar, ſovere.gn of India. 

Simouſtapha, as he ſpoke thus, 
took his turban from his head, and 
diſplayed a ribbon, adorned with 


precious ſtones, and with a diamond 
of dazzling brightneſs. Upon tlic 
mountins ot the diamond were thele 
words cngraven ; * Preſented by Ca- 
liph Huroun-Alraſchid to his dear 
Simouſtapha, fon to his brother Hil- 
mar, the great monarch ef India.“ 
What a diſcovery this to the fond 
IIſetilſone 1 If her paſlion had before 
riſen to the utmoſt height poſſible, 
ſhe now gloried in her choice. Ho- 
wur and ambition came in, to com- 
plete her felicity where it ſeemed to 


. have depended ſolely upon love. 


Simouſtapha, on his part, had the 
pleaſure of undeceiving her in a miſ— 
take, which had been naturally oc- 
cationed by his diſguiſe. —* But 
why, and how,” ſaid ſhe, “ have 
you humbled yourlelt to your pre— 
ſent occupation?“ - Love, only is 
accountable for this,” ſaid the prince, 
„% put nothing elſe now remains to 
us, but to call the powers above to 
witneſs our union, till our parents 
ſhall give it the ſanction of their 
conſent. Mahomet, the planets, 
and the ſtar of the ſeven ſeas,” con- 
tinued he, crofiing his hands upon 
his breaft, „“ be the witneſſes of our 
vows, and guardians of our union! 
It we ihall ever violate the engage. 
ments into which we now enter, 
may we thenceforth ceaſe to enjoy 
your benign protection!” A ſudden 
burſt of thunder from heaven an- 
{wered this invocation; an inviſible 
arm thed darkneſs through the room, 
The lights were extinguiſhed, and 
our lovers were leit alone. 

Silence and darkneſs had now pre. 
Vailed tor a conſiderable time; when 
at length Iſetilſone, curious to know 
her lover*s hiſtory more particularly, 
aſked again, what induced him to 
COnceal his illuſtrious birth: their 
parents were connected by perſonal 
friendſhip and political intereſts ; 
and ſurely ſo many favourable cir. 
Cumitances could not but render the 
match iſuticiently deſirable upon 
both Andes. 

Our rank places us at a much 
greater diſtance from one another 
than you imagine,“ ſaid. Simouſta— 
pha. “ Of all the princes whom 
the caliph may have had in his eye, 


as. not uaworthy of his alliance; 


there 
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there is not one, perhaps, with whom 
he could more ſuitably contract a 
connection than with us; or a fami— 
mily with which he has had a longer 
or more intimate friendly inter— 
courſe. Our family were born in the 
errors of idolatry : but, by the pious 
cares of Haroun, the vicar of God, 
and right arm of his prophet, Ma- 
homet, we have been brought to 
the knowledge of the truth, through 
the enlightened ſtudy of the Koran, 
The ſage commander of the faithful 
who has everwaiched over us as a pa— 
rent. King Hilmar, my father, uſed 
to talk continually to my mother of 
the caliph's goodneſs to him, and 
his attachment to the caliph. tle 
has a lovely daughter, would they 
ſay, ah! if we could but obtain the 
charming Ilſetilſone for our daugh- 
ter-in-law. But, other monurchs 
have aſked her in vain. He loves 
her too tenderly ever to content that 
ſhe remove to a diſtance from hüm— 
ſelf. 

&« This converſation made an im- 
preflion upon my heart. You be- 
came the ſole object of my thoughts. 
My father had invited to his court a 
Perſian philotupher, whoſe name was 
Benulab; he regulated my educa— 
tion, and laboured to inſpire my 
heart with the love of virtue, while 
he enlightened my underſtanding 
with the knowledge of truth. 

© Benalab uſed to leave us from 
time to time, in order to proſecute 
reſearches relative to his ſtudies, 
which required his pretence elſe. 
where, He had gone to gather 
plants on the mountains of Arme— 
nia. My parents continued to praile 
your charms and endownents, and 
to expreſs their regret at the ditt. 
culties which ſtood in the way of ſo 
ſuitable a match. At the fame time 
they thou-ht-of fſeeking out for me 
ſome other bride, When I firſt 
heard of this intention, I retired 
thoughtful to my chamber, Scarceiy 
had i cluſed my eyes in ſleep, when 
you appeared to me in a dream, and 
preciſely fuck as 1 law you at our 
firſt interview. The beautiful vi 
fion ſoon difappeared, and my fleep 
was broken; bat not before 1 had 
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heard your name diſtinctly pro. 
nounced in a ſtrange voice, 

« Judge, dear Ilſetilſone, by the 
condition to which J have volunta— 
rily reduced myſelf, and the adven- 
tures in which love has engaged me, 
of the impreſſion which your image, 
niade upon my heart. I durſt not 
avow my paſlion, but gave myſelf 
up to hopele;, deſpair, My health 
was fat waſted ; the aid of medicine 
proved vayn; and 1] was falling a 
pray to the fever which ſecretly 
coulimed me, 

„ Benalab, in the mean time re. 
turncd from Armenia, examined and 
ſtudied my ſituation, After care- 
fully conlidering the nature of my 
complaints, he drew near, and whiſ. 
pered in my ear; Dear prince, T 
know the cauſe of your illneſs ;—it 
is Ilſetilſone. 

At theſe words, I could not help 
bluthing.—Be not depreſſed, ſaid my 
kind preceptor, your condition is 
not hopeleſs; have courage You 
and ſhe are made for each other, 
Leave yourſelf to my direction, you 
ihall ſee her, and obtain her hand. 

Hope now renewed my exhauſt. 
ed ſtrength. Benalab propoſed a 
lea voyage to complete my cure. 
He cauſed a ſhip to be fitted out, of 
which he himſelf was to take the 
command. Jo make my parents 
eaſy while I ſhould be abſent upon 
my voyage, he called them to re- 
mark a roſe-buſh which was almoſt 
withered; took a ſhovel, and with 
it gathered a mixture of ſand and 
earth which he laid to the root of 
the ſhrub, and poured upon it a few 
drops of an elixir from his pocket. 
This plant, ſaid he, will revive: the 
more luxuriantly it is covered with 
leaves and flowers, with ſo much 
the more certainty may you expect 
the return of your ſon in perfect 
health. While it does not wither, 
allure yourſelves that he is alive. 
Confide in Benalab. | 

«© The roſe-buth reſumed its ver- 
dure, Benalab, my governor, took 
from my fathcr's treaſury whatever 
lic judged neceſſary for the expences 
of my voyage. To this he added 
treajure of his own, ſeveral parts of 
which 
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which you have already admired, 
We embarked and ſail-4 to the 
coaſt of your father, the caliph's do- 
minions, and ſettled for ſome time 
at Baſſora, Benalab ſent away the 
veſſel which had conveyed us thi. 
ther, with all our Indian flaves, im- 
mediately after we landed. We 
were to concert, during our ſay at 
Baſſora, how 1 might beſt live un 
diſcovered at Bigdad, and in th t 
occupation | might have the moſt 
favonrable opportunities of fecing 
and becoming known to you, with. 
out diſcovering my own realrank and 
condition. Benilab was perſuaded, 
upon reflection, that I might ſrc. 
ceed beſt in the occupation in which 
you have hitherto known me, We 
bought at Baſſora ſome very ſkilful 
cooks; and my maſter had elixirs 
with which he was certain of giving 
unequalled delicacy of tafte and fl4- 
vour to the diſhes we ſhould prepare, 
and which might ſoon recommend 
ns to a preference no lefs at court 
than through the city. —To do jul. 
tice to the project of the fage Bena- 
lab; a cook ſoon made a greuter 
noiſe at the court and through the 
city, than any ſtranger of his cher 
rank could have done in ſo ſhort' a 
fpace of time. My reputation daily 
increaſed; 1 had been employed by 
moſt of the nobles about court, and 
was in the near expectation of being 
honoured with the caliph's com- 
mands and your's, when I had the 
misfortune to loſe my fage precep— 
tor, —With him my hopes di iedaway; 
till Namouna, who believed herſelf 
unknown to me, came, by an happy 
fortune, to aſſiſt in the accomplith- 
ment of my felicity.” 

Hetilſone liftened with the fond. 
eſt attention to the narrative of Si— 
mouſtapha. Now that it was ended 
ſhe ſoftly ſaid : “ Our union is en- 


tir-ly the effect of true love, and of 


the holy prophet's decree ! How 


charming to ſubmit to the laws of 


deſtiny, when they are ſo benefcent ! 
But, pray, explain to me how comes 
it that, although I was in my fa- 
ther's palace, where J fell aileep, 1 
awake here in your arms? However 
lively my feelings, 1 cannot help 
thinking the whole a dream; no- 


thing can he more unaccountable.”” 
mouſtapha now explained to the 


princeſs what uſe he had made of 
1 
z 
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Enatibh's box, and what future ad- 
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vantages he hoped to derive from it. 


Niglit had- advanced half its ca- 
reer, when, at a ſignal which had 


beenpre Hf yagreed yon between 
ti Indie in prince 155 the genie, the 
lamps were all in a blaze in the 
twinkling of an eye. I * door to- 
wards the ſaloon at the ſame time 
opened, and a concert ef muſic. wa 

heard, ariſing from the h: er 
Jour $ of the { w CY t int niimnent 85 


and the moſt melodious voices in. 


„% What new Wonder is this!“ 
ſaid the princeſs. © The: muſt 
Clans,” {aid Simonfapha, «© are your 
lla ves, who are celebrating my joys.” 
—“ Can my flaves be here! Can 
they know ought of our love? — 

The ſlaves wh 10 are here are un. 
. n to you.” IIſetilſone now 
aroſe. She found a rich dræts ready 
for her to put on. Simouſt— apha led 
her into the hall, where a ſump. 
tuous repalt awaited them. 

The lix flaves proſtrated them. 
ſelves before the princeſs, and were 
oficious to ſerve ber. She had loft 
her appetite ſince her laſt walk in 
Bagdad; but, as every thing here 
had bee en prepared by the hands of 
her lover, ſhe found no difficulty in 
doing juſtice to the feaſt. Muſic 
and d: meing added to the entertain. 
ment; and the {laves ſhewed an ca- 
gerneſs to pleaſe th e happy pair. 
T he princeſs was ſoon again in need 
of reſt, Simouſtapha conducted her 
back into the other apartment; the 
door was ſhut, and the lights again 
extinguiſhed. 
aflcep, when the genie, warned cf 
the return of morning. by the 
crowing of the cock, took up tne 
princeſs, and conveyed her back 
to the caliph's palace, After plac- 
ing her in the ſame ſituation in 

lich ſhe had lain down to reſt in 
gs evening, he diffolved the charm 
by which he had laid all in the Pa- 
lace faſt aſleep, and they went every 
one to conciude the night's repoſe in 
a more commodious poſture. 


It was noon, and {ſtill Ilſetilſone 
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fi Namouna had, 
three or four times, half opene 8 n e 
curtains. But, 1 dare not,” ſaid 
ſhe to herſelf in a low voice 401 
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At length the two ſtars which 
were to rule the lite of the Indian 
prince, aroſe, ſparkling in all their 
brich teſt luſtre. 8 „unn drew 
near © How bright vou look to- 
day,-n my fair princeſ;! Have you 
ftliept in a Hed of roſes, that you 
thus awake more: beau g 
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dream,” änſwered IIſetilſone.“ 
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Ouick, quick,“ {16a ſhe, us i0On as 
he had reuched Simouſtap he, 
© your prince ſs has flept all night. 
She has been tlünkiyg ot vou; the 
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that Namouna 


ORD NI ANSFIE] D, chief; 
tice of the Court of K. 


B. 
Wit and genius who have been able 
to ſucceed at the bar; and who, 
without the quibble and chicane of 
the law, attained its mo{t eminent 
ſtation. 

But while his lordihip's abilities 
a centlemen, a ſcholar, and a 
| awyer, have been univerſally al. 
lowed, the moſt 3 i 
againſt him, as a judge, was, that 
he attempted to change the Kin, Lhe 
Bench, a court of comm n luw, into 
a Court of equity; ana that, inſtead 
of thoſe poſitive rules by which the 
judgment cf a court of law ſheui; 
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had been making no diſcoveries. 
„Take theſe plates,” ſaid he, “ tell 
your charming miſtreſs to eat little 
this morning; ſhe ſhall ſup the bet- 
ter for it at night.” The old wo- 
man would have entered into farther 
converſation, but Simouſtapha ex- 
cuſed himſelf handſomely, and dif- 
a 1 * 


Ilfetilfone underſtood perfectly, 
| 


by the meſſage which Namonna 
brought, that ſhe ſhould ſee her 
lover in the evening, Night came 
on, more wiſhed for by her than the 
faireſt day. She retired early to 
reſt, to indulge a pleaſing expecta- 


tion, the difapp ointment of which 
ſhe did not fear. —Sleep ſoon dif- 

ed its vapours around her. She 
approach with delight. The 
ſoporific charm of the genie again 
broduced lilence and inſenſibility 
throuzh the palace. Jemal appear- 


d, and bore the princeſs to her 


hiiband, who had prepared every 
thing for I eption. 

This niglit paſſed as the former 
had done. Days ſuceceded one ano- 
ther undiſtingulched by any remark. 

ble events. Tent: punctual to 

5 duty, continued to execute the 
vrade ( iis maſter with dne-cele- 
rity. The princels was every even- 
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ind tranfported to the houſe of her 
| LLC morning was carried 
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Whether this charge be true or 
falſe, it is certainly the moſt ſingu- 
lar that ever was brought againſt 4 
common law judge. It has con- 
{ Aa been confidercd as the re- 
proac h of the men of this order, that 
they love to adhere to {47v, in oppo— 
ſition to equzty ; that they would ra- 
ther kill by the letter, than fave by 
the /pirit; and that they always 
murmur, and ſometimes clamour, 
let reaſon determine ever ſo rightly, 
it it determines otherwiſe than the 

law directs. 
An example may here be of uſe. 
ihe 
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The trial of Sir William Friend, 
Sir William Parkyns, and others, 
on the aſſination plot, came to be 
heard after the bill for allowing 
counſel to ſuch perſons who had re- 
ceived the royal alſent, but before 
the commencement of its operation 
as a ſtatute. « ]T intreat;” ſaid 
Perkyns, „that T may have the al- 
lowance of counſel : I have no (kill 
in indictments : I do not underſtand 
theſe matters; nor what advantages 
may be proper for me to take. The 
new ſtatute wants but one day. 
What is juſt and reaſonable to-mor- 
row, ſurety is juſt and reaſonable to— 
day :—and your lordſhip” —addreſs- 
ing himſelf to the chief juſtice, — 
may indulge me in this caſe.” 

« But,” ſays the author of the 
Principles of Penal Law, „Chief. 
juſtice Holt was too good a judge to 
ſuffer the ſtubborn maxims of /aw to 
yield to the milder interpretation of 
equity.” — © We cannot,” he replicd, 
« alter the law till law-makers di. 
rect us: we muſt conform to the 
law as it is at preſent, not what it 
will be to-morrow.*? 

This, as far as I can learn, has 
been at all times the temper of law. 
yers; they are not only angry when 
things are done againſt forms, but 
when they are done without them : 
they hate to have any cauſe deter. 
mined by equity. Why ?—it will 
perhaps be aſked, Not, I preſume, 
from any natural averiion to equity; 
for it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe 
fuch a diſpoſition peculiar to any 
order of men; but from its tenden- 
cy to ſurperſcde law. All orders 
hate, and ever will hate, whatever 
tends to leſſen the conſequence of 
their profeflion. Divines hate mo- 
rality, when oppoſed to religion; 
and phyſcians hate regimen, when 
oppoſed to medicine. 

Human nature upon this head 18 
uniform. © Reverence yourlelt !” 
is a maxim in phijolophy. Now 
man's ſecond ſelf is his profeſlion ; 
nay, in tact, it is often his firſt ; and 
no body of men have ever rcve- 
renced themſelves more ſincerely, 
as an order, than the profeflors of 
the law. If Lord Mansfield there- 
fore has, at times, departed from 


the ſetter, that he might adhere ts 
the /pzrit of the law: if, in a court 
of common law, he has occaſionally 
adjudged caſes according to the 
rules of equity ; or, as Jumus calls 
it, —Jubſtantial juſtice ; he can only be 
ſuppoſed to have acted from a prin- 
ciple of conſcience; as he could 
never hope, by ſuch a conduct, to 
riſe in the opinion of the bar, while 


he expoſed himſelf to the cenſure of 


Ignorance, malevolence, and envy. 
Another charge againſt Lord 


Mansfield was that he invaded the 


conſtitutional power of juries by 
confining their judgment to the mat. 
ter of Fatt, and not ſuffering them to 
touch upon the matter of law. 

Frial by jury is an effeatial part 
of our conſtitution; but many peo- 
ple think it highly abſurd, that 
ſuch perſons as uſually compoſe a 
jury ſhould be made judges in mat. 
ters of /aw; and would by all means 
confine their judgment to the matter 
of fat, If this therefore was his 
loraſhip's opinion, as perhaps it 
was, he 1s by no means ſingular in 
it. All our law-books inſiſt upon 
vicinity, as the prime and eflential 
qualification of a juryman; that is, 
that he be choſen out of the ne1gh- 
buurhood where the fact is ſuppeſed 
to have been committed: De vecr- 
nicto, ub: fatlum ſupponitur, ſays For- 
teſcue :- becauſe, as they write, 
Vicinus fafig viciui prefumitur fere c— 
© the nearer the fact, the more per- 
« fect may be {uppoſed his know- 
« Jedige ot it:“ but they ſay little 
or nothing of his qualifications in 
law; and, confequently, include 
only half the idea of a juryman, ac- 
cording to thoſe who would have 
him a judge of , as well as of /adt, 

There is a pallige in Bracton, 
which feems to ſhew, that, in Henry 
the Third's time, it was the duty of 
the judge to controul the verdict of 
the jury; and Lord Clarendon de- 
clares himſelf, poftiuvely, that -.the 
jury are not to judge of the /aw, and 
ſpeaks contemptuouſly of Hobbes 
four making them judges of /aw as 
well as of act. But, however 


Hobbes may have forgot himſelf in 
the paſſage which his lordſhip cen- 
{ures, he elſewhere ſays exprelsly, 

„ That 
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That theſe twelve men, the jury, 
are no court of equity or of jaſtice; 
becauſe they determine not what is 
ju/t or 114}, but only whether it be 
done or uot and their judgment is 
nothing elſe but a confirm ition of 
that which is properly the judg- 
ment of the witneſſes.” 

To theſe reſpectable authorities I 
ſhall add that of the great Montel- 
quieu, who reſided ſome time in 
England; and in his adanirable 
work, The Spirit of Laws, ſays, En 
Angleterre, les juris drerdont fe Oar uſe 
% cou bable ou non du fait, qut a te 
ports devant cax - In England ju- 
ries determine whether or not the 
accuſed is guilty of the fact brought 
before them.“ 

t cannot however be denied, that 
Littleton, in his Tenuacres C11 by IT 
a jury will take upoa them the 
knowledge of the Jaw upon the 
natter, "they may; to which 
Lord Coke agrees, in his comment 
upon the paſſige: but it ſeems un- 
renſonible that they ever Hould. 
How is it pollible for uainſtructed, 
though honeſt, and perhaps ſenfible 
men. to judge of the r Ature of 
erimes and puniſhments ?-—TÞ know, 
indeed, it has been ſaid, 1t they are 
not judges ot lam as well as of /a 
how can 
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tency of the evidence, as diſtinctly 
as if the original conception of the 
crime had been theirs. I ca nnot, 
therefore, ſee how Lord Mans! Feld 
O reproacl hable, tor We ee 
Eoglith jurics in the lame hight 
with the mo ft reſpectable la vr y- ers 
of the paſt and pre bent age; or how 
a conſtitutional right can be ſaid to 
be invaded, while Liv was doubtfnl 
of 1ts validity, and resſon proicribes 
its ex! tence, 

The rights of juries, however, 
had long been in an indefinite and 
indeterm inate ſtate, particularly in 
the caſe of libels; ai 4 di ſputes dif- 
graceful in themicrves, and injuri— 

VOI. IX. No. 129. 


judges and the counſel. Mr. 


accuſed of inurder, 
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ous to the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
had frequently ariten between the 
court and, the jury, between the 


theretore, in the year 1791, moved 


for a bill to aſcertain the authority 


of jaries in the matter of libel. 
With reſyect to the pretended dit. 
tinckton b>tw een law and fact, Mr, 
Fox obſerved, that when a man was 
a crime cont. 
ing of law and fact, the jury every 
day Hund a verdict of ouilt y : and 
this was alſo the caſe in felony and 
every other criminal bidictment. 
Libels were the only exception, the 
finwle anomaly, He contended, that 
if tag jury had No jurifiiction over 
Iibels, the counſel who addrefied 
them on either (1 = as to the crimi. 
nalitcy of the publication, were 
guilty of a groſs and inſolent ſar. 
caſi. Mr. FOX put this matter in 
al 8 of view, by adverting 
to the law of treaſon. It was ad- 
mitted on all hands, that a writing 
might be an overt act of treaſon. 
In this caſe, it the court of King's 
zench were to fay to the Jury, 
© Conktier only v ether the crinmi- 
na! publiſh:d the paper—do not 
confi der the natere of it—do not 
Conſider whether it correſvond to 
the definition of treaſon or not, 
would Englithmen endure that 
1th ſhould be inflicted without a 
jury having had an opportunity on 

delivering their lentuments, whethe: 
the individual was or was not guilty 
of the crime with which he was 
charged ? Having ſhewn that the 
Law of libels was Contrary to the 
or Sina] principles of law, Mr. Fox 
ſaid; that if the committee werz 
Clear as to this point, their wet 
and moſt proper ricafure would be 
to enact a declaratory law reſpect. 
inge it: bat if they were ct opinion 
that hi: gh authorities on the other 
ide made the law doubtful, they 
might ſettle the law for che future 
without anv reference to what it 
had been in times paſt. Mr. Pitt 
agreed with the principles ſtated by 
Mr. Fox ; but, inſtead of a com- 
mittee of jul tice, recommended the 
bringing in a Pil! « to remove all 
doubrs reſpecting the rights and 
E e funs- 
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functions of juries in criminal caſes.” 
The bill was accordingly intro- 
duced, and palled the commons ; 
but on its tranſmiſſion to the houſe 
of lords, it was oppoſed on the ſe— 
cond reading by the lord chancel- 
lor, on pretence of its being too 
late in the ſeſſion to diſcuſs a mea- 
ſure of ſuch importance. The 
principle of the bill was ably de- 
tended by the law-lords Camden 
and Loughborough, with whom 
Lord Grenville concurred. The bill 
was poſtponed for the preſent ; but 
in the next ſeſſion, 1792, ft was car— 
ried through both houſes, and 
palled into a law, notwithſtanding 
the violent oppolition of the law. 
lords, Thurlow, Kenyon, and Ba- 
thurſt. The Marquis of Lanſdowne 
was pointedly fevere upon the 
judges. He ſaid, “ that the act 
which declared the judges indepen- 
dent of the crown, would, 'in fact, 
be found to render them totally in- 
dependent of the people, and more 
than ever dependent on the crown. 
Before the revolution, the judges 
took no part in politics, or in the 
debates of that houſe; now they 


POETRY, 
To HEALTH, 


A LONG von flow'r-embroider'd dell 
4 YE. Where fairies ſound the midnight ſhell, 
Where {miles thekuoll, with daihescrown'd, 
And ftreaming riv'lets whiſper round, 

A graceful form is {cen to glide, 

In youthtut beauty's hniſh*d pride. 
Freſh blows the wild role on her cheek, 
Her veins the purple vi'lets {treak ; 

No frowns deform her cheertul face, 

For all her looks are love and grace; 

And ſpring on her ſweet boſom pours 
Her gayeſt bnds, her tr: ſhell flow'rs, 
Sweet goddels ! well thy name I know 
"Tis Health! for on thy open brow: 
The living blooms of pleaſure blow, 
Theſe faded eyes have never ſeen 

Thy ſprighily form, thy charming mein, 
Since lalt from winter's gloomy eye, 

Thy fainteſt ſhadow ſeem'd to fly, 

Then let me ſink within thy arins. 

And taſte once more thy Lalmy charms, 
For {erble were my irembling feet, 

And laiut the languid pulſes teat, 

Ard thro' my worn, exhaufted, frame, 


E frarceiy fell cht vital lame: 


. 


were of great weight in every dif- 
cuſſion, and occupied ſo much of 
the time, that noble lords could 
hardly obtain an opportunity of 
ſpeaking. For what they Knew, 
they might have a chief juſtice at 
the head of a party in that houſe, 
going down, rceking with party- 
rage, to preſide on a trial for a libel 
publiſhed againit himſelf by ſome 
political adverſary, For his own 
part, his lordihip declared, he could 
not frame to his mind a caſe in 
which juries did not appear as fully 
competent to decide con{cientioull y 
on the law and the tact blended, as 
the twelve judges, He did not 
blame the lawyers for making a 
ſtand againft the preſent bill. It 
was well worth a ſtruggle on the 
part of the profeſſion. It was a 
proud ambitious proteflion, deſirous 
of obtaining power over all. And 
if the noble lord at the head of the 
King's-bench could overthrow it, 
as his lordſhip had ſtudied politics 
as well as law, he would reign lord 
aramonnt of England.” The law. 
Lords joined in a proteſt againſt the 
bill. 


My wither'd cheek was cold and pale, 
My ſinking ſpirit ſeem'd to fail; — 
When lo! from thy delightful bow 'rs, 
Thy tair hand gather'd healing flow'rs, 
And firew'd them on my burning breaſt, 
And huſh'd its painful throbs to reſt ! 
H. W. 
ON OLIVIA PLAYING AND 
SINGING, 
\ HEN Sappho firuck the quiv'ring 
lyre, 
Tho throbbing breaſt was all on ſire: 
And when ſhe rais'd the vocal lay, 
Tie captive foul was charm'd away. 
zut, had the nymph poſſeſt with theſe, 
1hy lofter, chaſter, power to pleaſe; 
Thy beauteous air of {prightly youth, 
Thy native ſmiles of artleſs truth; 
Ihe worm of grief had acver prey'd 
On the forſaken love- ſick maid ; 
Nor had ſhe mourn'd an haplel(s game, 
Nor Gaih'd on rocks her tender frame. 
Thus while I gaze, my boſom glows, 
My blood in tides impetuous flows ; 
Hopr. fear, and joy, alternate roll, 
And floods of tranſports whelm my ſoul! 
Nry 


— 


* 
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MONT. H. L V 


My fault'ring tongue attempts in vain 

In louthin murmurs to complain; 

My tongue ſome ſeeret magic tc 

My murmurs ink in broken fohs! 

Condemn'd to nurſe eternal care, 

And ever drop the ſilent tear, 

Unh-ard I mourn, unknown I ſigh, 

Untriended live, unpiticd dic! 7 # 
HUMAN FRIENDSHIP. 

7 ROUND the dear companion 6 my 

4 youth, 

In can ly days my [ond affections twin'd ; 
Our ſpirits harmouiz'd w 
Our bodies cem'd to ſhare one com- 

mon mid. 


th ſeeming truth, 


The ſports of 
mon, 
We plann'd together, and together ſhar'd ; 
Oar joys were mutual, or not reliſh'd then, 
And in our forrows each for th' other 
car'd. 


childhood, the purſuits of 


My pur ſe was heav y, and my heart was light, 

And the gay word allaring plc Aces 
ſpread ; 

Mirth ſpent the day, and madneſs chas'd 

the night, 

Ve laugh'd at ſorrow, and we {corn'd 
to dre ad. 

At length, flow creeping Poverty appear'd, 

And brought grim Want, uſurping Plen- 
ty's tcat; 

Then keen Reproach at my affliction jeer'd, 

Care rack'd my head, and dangers ſnar'd 
my tect, 


1 ſought, but fought my once lov'd friend 


in Vain; — 
For he who lt that tender name would 
boaſt, 


My milery heard with coldneſs ncar diſ- 
dain, 

And ſhunn'd mc as Protulton's haggard 
ghoſt. 


Taithlefs, ah now ! the heart of man!] find, 
And cover'd but with flimſy ſemblance 
ar —— 
Ye gay, in time diſtruſt all human kind, 
On Heaven and Virwe only relt your 
Care, 
F. PIGRA MS, 
MAH T epithets, exclaims a clown, 
To womankind belong ! 
Some are cail'd women of the town, 
Some, ladies of the ton. 
The diff'rence it is hard to trace, 
Though ditl'rence ſtill there's ſome; 
The W. boldly one diſplays, 
The other plays it mum. 


— 


Marcus is proud —you alk me why ? 
[ really do not know 

His looks and words are very hgh . 
His ways are very (ow. 
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By ſuch extremes if mortals think 
In digniy to riſe, 

To mute regret let wiſdom fink : 
is folly to be wile. 


HE queſtion of peace or war 

{ti} remains undecided ; though 
probabilities and appearances con- 
tinue in fivour of peace, the activity 
at the ſea ports and dock-yards is nat 
relaxed. —Mu'ta is (till in our pol- 
ſeſſion. There has been a correſpon- 
dence between Commodore Ball and 
VI. Buſy, the d. puty. grand-maſter, 
upon the ſubject. — 1 he Cape, how- 
ever, has been at length given up : 
official diſpatches have been received 
from Sir Roger Curtis, announcing, 
that it was actually ſurrendered to 
the Dutch on the 21ſt of February 
laſt. Theſe diſpatches were brought 
by the Penguin loop war, of 18 guns, 
whichreached Por mouth from that 
quarter, after a pallage of two 
months and two days. By her we 
learn more particul; wy, that it was 
ſurrendered in conſequence of ad— 
vices received to this eftect by the 
Concorde : alſothat prior orders for 
retaining it had been received a 
ſhort time before, not only by the 
Imogene, but the Fiorenzo frigate, 
Capt. Bi: ngham. In the preſent ſtate 
of england and France, however, 
the preſervation of peace or war does 
not depet nd upon the evacuation or 
the retention of the Cape, The 
intelligence is therefore of leſs com. 
parative conſequence. 

By letters from Gibraltar it ſhould 
ſeem, that his royal highneſs the 
governor has at leaſt contrived to 
render himſelf popular with the 
civil eſtablihment, whatever he 
may have done with the military, 
We lincerely with the regret ſaid to 
have been manifeſted upon his de- 
parture may Prove correct. His 
Royal Highneis the Duke of Kent 
was to fl for England, on the 10th 
of April, in the Amazon frigate. 

The new palace at Kew is not 
expected to be finiſhed tor live years, 
when the expences, 1t 15 eſtimated, 
will amount to nearly nalt am \illion 
of money : the m-re ſhell, part of 
whichonlyiscompleted. cot i550, 0001. 
The joiits for the flooring are for. 


med of Caſt iron, the ceilings are to 
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be compoſed of the new ſtucco, and 
the better to 0bviate any accident 
from fire, iron is ſabſtituted for 
wood, on every p-oihble occaſion. 
One wing, compriſing part of the 
offices, is "bu; t, and tne whole ſis to 
be ſurrounded by a wall thirty feet 
high 

| WW c are preſented in the Moniteur 
with a very long account of the ce- 
remonies attendant on the preſenta- 
tion cf his credentials by General 


Brune to the Sultan s Selim, and of 


the diſtinguiſhed honours paid to 
this miniſter of the republic. The 
Circumſtance itſelf has been long 
ſince announced, and the details fur— 
miſh little more than the common— 
place cant, and mock-aſſurance on 
both ſides, of ſolid fitendſhip; and 
eternal « good. will. The Grand vi- 
zler is, how ever, completely left be- 
hind by Brune in the career of pom— 
pous and high— ſounding phraſcolog Y. 

In the laſt advices from St. Do- 
mingo tranſ{iuitted to Paris by Gen. 
Rochambe au, we find decided proots 
of the force, energy, and perſever- 
ance, of the inſurgents in that uland. 
Much ev:dently remains to be done, 
be fore it can be refiored to tranquill- 
ty. The Blacks have been in fuch 
3 tothreaten the Cape, the ſeat 
of government ; and all the princi— 
pal poſfeſſt ions in the French part of 
the colony are ſubject to their 1n- 
curſions. 

Accounts di New York, ſav, in— 
telligence was received on. the '6th 
of March from Aux Cayes, ſtating, 
that the Mulattoes there in the pay 
of the French hud revolted, ard 
nearly exterminated the Whites. 
The general in chief immediately 
diſpatched a budy of troops to reſ- 
tore trangquitility, At Tortuda the 
Negroes ha d ſucceeded in dellroying 
the hoſpital, maſſacreing the ſick, 
and nearly the whole of the white 
inhabitants. A 74-gun ſhip had been 
gere -d from the C ape to reinforce 
the French troops already on that 
iſland. On the 19th of February 
the negroes made a herce attack on 
the Cape, and after a long contelt 
were repulſed. They took Fort 
Belair, and, had they known how 
to work the guns, v ould have bat- 


tered the, town to pieces. Some 
reinforcements had arrived, A let. 
ter from Cape Francois cf the 6th 
of March, itates, that General Ro- 
eien den vas then occupied in 
moving his head- quarters, with the 
civil and military adminiſtration, 
to Port-au-Prince The Negroes 
had retreated to the diſtance ot two 
league, from the Cape. The ravages 
at the fever had c sealed. 

Letters from Trinidad, inſerted in 
a Greenock paper; fate, that a  v1O- 
lent di'pute has ariſen between (; 
nerat Picton and Col onel Ful. rton. 
They proceed to NP Landed pee 
ple ſeem at a lots what to afk Cor 
their p 15 erty. A piece of moun- 
tain land was valued the other day 
(by men upon oath) at 251. ſterling 
per acre. Negroes are alſo highe; 
tl an ma the war: lait {ates ave. 
raged » fie rling, pays ble in four- 
teen 3 per bond, with: interef 
after fix months. People are rune 
ning all riſks to make this a valuable 
colony, and the planter has at pre- 
ſent «a moſt flattering appearance of 
a good Crop and excellent ſugar, 
e thing at preſent againſt ne 
Hand, is the great "mortality amo: 
the negroes. Sonie eſtates have Ws 
in the courſe of a few weeks, from 
twenty to thirty.” 

Intelligence of conſiderable im. 
portance has been brought by the 
over-land expreſs from India. ' he 
letters from Bonibay reach to the 
4th of December. The following 
is an extract of a letter dated 25th 
of November, from which it ax ppears 
that tlie Peithw. a, after the de Ip of 
his troops by Holkar, intended to 
take refuge at Bomhay:— “ We arc 
in daily expectation of the arrival 
here of no lefs a perſonage than the 
Peiſhwa, the extra- ſhip. Herculean 
having lain theſe fourteen days in 
Bancott Roads (Fort, Victoren), to 
receive him on board, the inſtant 
Holkar and his own fears force hint 
to fly to this place for protection.“ 
Sublequent advices mention his ar- 
rival on-board the Herculean, and 
that the government at Bombay had 
agreed to ſupport him. A Mzuh. 
ratta War is, therteiore, inevitable 
Tl. e Coaſt-and Lay ariny was to take 
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the field immediately after the mon- 
4oon, under the command of Ge- 
neral Campbell and Colonel Oakes. 
Furt Milliam, ( Eaſt Indies, Auguſt 12. 

His excellency the Governor-ge- 
neral in Council, is pleaſed to di- 
rect the publication of the following 
letter from Lieut.-cotonel Harnefs, 
of his majeſty's 8oth regiment of 
frot, Major-cenceral Baird; dated'Þ or, 
june 15, 1502. 

«Sir, I have much concern in ac— 
quainting you, that the Calcutta 
tranſport, with 331 of his majeſty's 
$oth regiment, including oficers and 
79 native Indian followers, was 
wrecked at 3 o'clock, A. M. on the 
13th inſtant, on the Egyptian ſhore, 
in latitude 28. 33. 

« 'The diſtance from the fhore, 
when the firſt {iruck, did not appear 
more than half a mile: it was blow- 
ing freſh, the fea ran high, and the 
ſurf beat with ſo much violence a- 
gainſt her ſtern, that the planks of 
ner Cabin were almoſt inſtantaneouſly 
ſtove in; her upper maſts were cut a- 
way, and in attempting ta get out the 
boats, one of them was ſwampt. As 
her lituation was deemed critical, I 
ordered an officer and 30 men into 
the long-boat, hoping they would 
make the ſhore, but with the moſt 
lively pain I jaw her ſwampt from 
the wreck; a ſerjeaunt and fix pri- 
vates were drowned, and the rett 
forrunately ſwam aſhore. 

« We hid now no boat remain- 
ing; the gale increaſed ; ſhe was re- 
ported to have made ſix feet water, 
and herofficers were not without ap- 
piehenſions of her going to pieces. 
At ſeven o'clock, three ſhips ap- 
peared in fight, but fo much to the 
leeward, that, with the ſea and the 
wind with which they had to con- 
tend, little hope was entertained of 
their aftording any aſliſtance. How. 
ever, we ſoon diſcovered one of the 
veiſels to be his majeſty's hip Rom- 
ncy, which about ten o'clock an- 
chored at about two miles and a 
haif from the -Calcutta, when Sir 
Home Popham directed the Ducheſs 
of York to anchorat a middle diſ- 
tance from us, and at twelve the 
Romney's launch came on-board; 


by nine in the evening, every man of 
the 8oth, except the ſeven drowned 
in the long-boat, was taken on-board 
the Romney. | | 

« On the morning of the 14th, 
the Romncy having dragged from 
her anchorage, Sir Home cut his 
cable, and ran for this bay, leaving 
the Ducheſs of York to take on- 
board any bacgage that might be ac. 
cidentally ſaved from the wreck ; 
the ſea had reached her main deck 
before the laſt diviſion of the de. 
tachment left her. At this place we 
lound ſhelter from the ſun and wea- 
ther, in afew buildings inhabited by 
ſiſhermen; we therefore landed the 
whole of the detachment on the 
evening of the 14th, waiting the arri- 
val of his majeſty's ſhip Wilhelmina 
from Suez, whither Sir Home Pop- 
ham has diſpatched directions for 
her to haſten to this place, to take 
the detachment to Madras.” 

We are concerned to ſtate the loſs 
of his majeſty's ſhip Determincçe, of 
24 guns, commanded by Captain Be. 
cher. With ſome other frigates, ſhe 
was conveying the 81\t regiment to 
Jerſey; not having a proper pilot 
on-board, ſhe unfortunately ſtruck 
on a ſunken rock a little diſtance 
from Noirmont Point in that ifland, 
and in about fftcen minutes ſhe fil 
led. The boats trom the other men 
of war, and the ſhore, were actively 
employed in ſaving the people; but 
though every poſſible exertion was 


made, we are concerned to ſay, that 


nineteen lives were unfortunately 
loſt. Out of theſe ten were ſoldiers, 
two women, and three children ;— 
all the reſt were ſeamen. 

A court-martial was held at Port. 
nouth, on Captain Becher and his 
officers, The court unanimouſly 
acquitted them of any miſconduct. 

A ballot was taken at the Eaſt.- India 
Foule, which terminated in favour 
of the reſolutions of the court of 
directors, exonerating the owners 
and commanders of the Hindoſtan 
and Princeſs Amelia, from any blame 
in the loſs of thoſe ſhips. 

A court-martial was held at-Chel- 
ſoa College, upon two officers be- 
longing to the Coldfiream regiment 


of 


f 
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of Guards. Captain Maclellan (bro- 
ther to Lord Kircudbright), who was 
the aggreitor on the occaſion, is dif. 
milled his me eſty's ſervice; and En- 
fign Lloyd i ſuſpended, and de. 
prived ol his pay tor ſix months, 
The caſe is thus ſtated: - While the 
regiment lay at Chatham ſome time 
ſince, one of thoſe oificers, declining 
to drink more wine at the mess after 
dinner, w Fas aſked by the other the 
reaſon ? To tell you the truth,”” 
(replied he former 7) &« J have. an 
aſſrgnation with your wife to-night ; and, 
as a man of honour, 1 am reſolved 10 
keep eit!“ Enſign L. endeavoured to 
puſs this off as a joke; but the other, 
alfuring him he was in earnett, re— 
ceived a glaſs of wine in his face, and 
a manual ſkirmiſh enſued, until they 
were ſeparated by their brother offi. 
cers. The commanding officer ar- 
riving two days after, and having 
heard the circumſtances of this ex- 
traordinary caſe, with the addition 
that no further ſtep had been taken 
by either party, put them both un- 
der an arreſt, and reported their con- 
duct to the commander in chief, who 
ordered them to be tried by a court- 
martial. The report of the trial 
was laid before his majeſty, when 
the deciſion of the court-martial re- 
ceived the royal ſanction, 

A duel, attended with the moſt 
fatal conſequences, took place on 
Wedneſday evening, April 6th, be- 
tween Captain Macnamara of the 
Navy, and Colonel Montgomery of 
the Guards. 'The unhappy cauſe 
of the quarrel originated as follows : 
About four o'clock in the after— 
noon, Col. M. was riding on horſe— 
back, in Hyde Park, followed by a 
Newfoundland dog, which he greatly 
prized, He had not proceeded far 
along the ride, before he obſerved 
his favourite engaged in fight with 
another of the ſame ſpecies. This 
dog happened alſo to be held in great 
value, and belonged to Captain 
Macnamara. The colonel imme— 
diately got off his horſe, and, while 
in the act of parting the two animals, 
ſtruck with a ſmall ſtick Captain 
Macnamara's dog, which, being cb- 
ſerved by his owner on horſeback, 
mduced him to go to the protec- 


tion of his dog. On coming up, 
a great deal of Irtitating language 


palled on both ſides, and! a meeting 


Was {Joon after appointed at Prim— 
rofe-hill, Abo'it ſeven o'clock they 
met in the vailey uncer the hill, 
Colonel Montgomery attended by 
Sir W. Kier, and Captain Macne. 
mara by Captain Barry. The ground 
meaſured was twelve paces T hey 
both fired together Colonel Mont 
gomery rece ved a ball in his fig ht 
breaſt, and fell; Captain Macna- 
mara was wounded in the groin 
Col. M. died in a few minutes. 
The verdict of the coroner's jury 
was manftaughter However, on the 
14th, Mr. Heaviſide, the ſurgeon, 
who had attended Capt, Macna- 
mara to the ficld in his profeſſional 
capacity, was taken into cuſtody by 
Townſcnd the Bow, ſtreet officer, 
under the authority of a warrant 
trom Sir Richard Ford, charged 
with having been aiding and afliſt- 
ing in the murder of Col. Montgo- 
mery. After undergoing a private 
examination before the above ma- 
giſtrate at Bow-ftreet, Mr. Heavilide 
wis fully committed to Newgate for 
trial at the Old Bailey Seſſions. But 
the bill of indictment for murder, 
preterred at Clerkenwell, againit 
Capt. Macnamara, Capt. Barry, Sir 
Wm. Keir, (the ſeconds, ) and Mr 
Heaviſide, was thrown out by the 
grand jury. 

On the 22d of April, Capt. James 
Macnamara was indicted at the Old 
Bailey upon the coroner's verdict tor 
manſlaughter. Our limits will not 
allow us to detail the evidence. The 
witneſſes were chiefly thoſe who 
were in company with one or other 
of the gentlemen, and was nearly the 
ſame as was given before the coro- 
ner, (fo that it has been twice de- 
tailed in all the public papers,) with 
the exception, that the circumſlance 
ot Capt. M. ſending two gentlemen 
to appoint time and place almoſt 
immediately after he had parted 
with Col. M, was not fully ſtatcd 
on the trial. We ſhall juſt give the 


teſtimony of one gentleman, who 
does Nut appear to have been aC- 
quainted with the parties, but to 
have been a caſual ſpectator. We 
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(hall inſert alſo the ſubſtance of the 
judge's charge, as forming a remarKk- 
able contraſt to the verdict of the 
jury. 

Charles Smith, Eſq. ſworn.— “ I was 
in the Park, near the bar, on the 
6th of April. I ſaw Colonel Mont- 
gomery with four or hve other gen- 
tlemen. Two dogs were fighting, 
The colonel ſe par. ted the dogs, and 
ſaid he would knock down that dog 
which attacked his. Capt. Macna- 
tiara rode u P ans d ſaid —* Ii you do, 
you mult take the conſequences, or 
knock me down too? The Colonel 
then aid Whydid you not call your 
dog off?“ Capt. M. rephed—* No; 
1 did not chuſe to do ſo; ; and I will 
not be dictated to by you, or any 
other man.“ Col. Montgomery then 
got off his horſe, and laid . W ell, 
fir, if your dog fights mine, I re- 
peat it to you, that I will knock 
him down. You ſhall be very wel 
come to know where to find me, 
As a gentleman, you might have 
Called your dog off, The priſoner 
replied-“ No, lr, did not choote 
to call off my dog, I ctivie to let them 
fight; and 1 tell you again, I will 
not be dictated to by you, or any 
ther man. [ ought to Know now 
where to find you, for what you tiave 
already ſaid.* T tis is ali I know of 
the buline(s. I could not diltinctly 
hear what elſe had pafled. I aid 
nut know Col. Montzomery.” 

When the evidence. was gone 
thro. gh, Captiau Macnamara read 
his defence, which, from the ſtyle 
and guarded ſentiments it contained, 
was ſuppoſed to hive proceeded 
trom the pea of Mr. Erſkine. 

Lord Hood was then called tocha— 
racter. Be had the good fortune, 
he ſaid, to promote the priſoner. 
He was an officer of merit, and of: 
mild and moderate temper He h ad 
known him ten years. — Lord Melſon, 
Lord Hotham, Lord Minto, Sir 
Hyde Parker, Sir Thomas Trow— 
brid ige, General Churchil, 7 5 
25 orge Martin, Capt. Towenle 


Capt Liddiard, Capt Waller, Cat 
Moore, &c. &c. concurred in ſen— 
timent, adding that he was ſtrictly 
honourable, and always more in— 


ciined to prevent than promote a 
quarrel, 


fatt, therefore 
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Mr. Jaſtice Heath obſerved, that 
this fact was ſo clearly proved, there 
was no occation to recapitulate the 
evidence; felonioufly Killing and 
ſlaying, was the taking away a fel- 
low- creature 3 life on a ſudden quar- 
rel, and the priſoner in his defence 
admitted that to have been his mit- 
fortune. Had there been a ſufficient 
tiine for the blood to have cooled 
after the diſput?, the law in this 
caſe, which was a ſtranger to thoſe 
nice feelings of honour deſcribed by 
the priſoner, would have conſidered 
the lurviving party as guilty of mur— 
der. The evidence to character, 
though it might weigh with the 
judgment which the court ſhould 
give, could not operate againſt the 
all they hid to aſk 
themſelves was, “„ Did Colonel 
Montgomery fall by the hands of 
the priſoner ti?” If they were con- 
rag of that, they muſt find him 

guilty. 

The fury retired for about 20 mi 
nutes, and returned with a verdict, 
Not Guilty ! 

A moſt extraordinary and impor— 
tant diſcovery. was made at the Bank 
of England, on Saturday the gth, 
which our duty obliges us to ſtate; 
but 1t is with infinite regret that we 
have to announce a breach of truſt 
in an officer ſo high in place, and ap- 
parently ſo m uch above the reach of 
temptation. Such an inſtance of 
detalcation is Calculared to fix ge- 
neral diſtruſt on the public mind. 
An eminent Lottery-otfic 2... Keeper, 
who is in the habit vi lending money 
tur ſhort periods on the ſecurity of 
Stock, Umnium, Exchequer-bills, 
and other public 5 had ac- 
commodated a friend with ſome 
thouſand da on the depolit 
of Exchequer-bills, which, upon 
inſpection, he recollected to have 
had in his hands before, and which 
he knew the Bank had bought up 
and withdrawn. from circulation. 
This gave hun a ſuſpicion that all 
was nut fair; he went to the Bank, 
and enquired whether certain Ex- 
chequer-bills, which he deſcribed, 
had not beem actually bought in by 
tne Bank, On turning to their books, 
he was informed that theſe bills had 
bern bought. He deſired to know 

whether 
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whether they had been iſſued again. 
To which the reply was- No; it 
was contrary to the rules and to the 
object of the purchaſe, which was to 
take them out of the market. He 
then ſhewed the bills. It is impoſli— 
ble to conceive the aſtoniſhment 
that followed. An inquiry was im 
mediately inſtituted, and they were 
traced to Mr. Allett, 4 perſon in the 
higheſt official truſt, next only to 
Mr. Abraham Newland ; his conh- 
dential aſſiſtant, whom he had intro. 
duced into the 'offic e, and cheriſhed 
like a ſon. He was taken into cuf- 
tody, and lodged in the Poultry 
Compter. On Mond ay and Tue 6 
day he underwent two private and 
long examinations before Mr, AL 
derm ian Watſon and another macil- 
trate; on Wedneſday he underwent 
a third, and fore others fince, but 
all private. 

Mr. Aſlett is an aſſiſtant caſhier at 
the Bank; he rs called the nephew 
oft Mr. Abraham Newland; but 
{ome ſay he is differently related to 
him; his ſituation was worth nearly 
5090l. per annum; he lived in com- 
mon lodgings, and with apparent 
trugality. The account made out 
azainſt him before the Bank-direc. 
tors, amounted to more thang00,099] 
but what port: on of this he may re- 
produce, 1s. yet to be aſcertained. 
He was known for ſome time as a 
ſpecutator in Change alley, and it is 
tho! eight that his loiſes, on the late 
fail of the funds, led to the predica- 
ment in which he is involved. Mr. 
Atlett was likely to have iucce2ded 
to his patron, Mr. Abraham New 
land, now greatly advanced in vers, 
in the office of principal caihier. 
He was highly reſpected, and his 
credit was very great among the mo- 
nied men in the « City. 

Ve do not wiſh to fay one word in 
agoravation of a cale that wilt come 
before the public tribunals; but the 
ſhock that it has given to the pub- 


lic, by ſhewing that it has, up tv this 
time, been pollible for a fingle indi. 


vidual to abſtract funds from the 
Bank, by which confidence in thote 
funds would be undermined, makes 
it necetiary to mention the fact, be- 
cauſe it has led to a ſyſtem of checks 
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which will make the fraud in future 


Drit.n.,—At Edinburgh, on the 
7th init. the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Diunſfries, in the 975th year of his 
age.—At Briſtol, inddenty, of tlie 
gout in his ſtemach, the Rev. Dr. 
Lavard, dean of Briitvl.--On the 5th 
of February laſt, at Green-bujh, near 
VIbany, ſtate of New York, H. Cuy- 
ler, Efq.—At his houſe in fermyn— 
ſtreet, Gen. de Bauermeiſter, relident 
miniſter, from the court of jfele Cui 
ſel, in the 6 30 ye.r of his Age. 
his houſe at Sonning, near Reading, 
Admiral Sir Thomas Rich, Bact.— 
Sir James Montgomery. late Lord 
Chief Baron of Scotland: he was 
the uncle of the unfortunate C 
nel Montgomery, who was Killed 15 
a duel with Captain Macnamara,-— 
At Munich, 1. aly Wallace, ſiſter to 
the Duchefs of Gordon, ond in for- 
mer times well known in the circics 

Mt faſhion. Mzs. Lloyd; many vears 
Kceper at Kenington-palace, 

At her ſeat at Burton Pynſent, 
Somerſetſhire, in the $34 ye ir of hei. 
age, the Counteſs Dow. ger of C or it. 
ham, relict of the ore .t * ord Chat. 
ham, and mother to >the pre ſent Earl 
and William Pit. — On B: ITNC=-tET- 


* 


race, Mrs Hunt, at an advanced 

ave , 41 | Wa Gay — utter, Mrs. VV Als 
” 1 

ring her only daughter, and widow 


of the ate Mr. Waring, fur geun to 
St. Thomas's noſpital. eo Near Tun. 
bridge- Wells, in her $6th year, the 
Countels Dowager of Darnlev. At 
Stratforuh Dafe, Lord Hennike „ eu 

tenant and d !eputy- warden of the jo. 
reſt of Waltham, F. R. S. &c. Fe 
1s ſucceeded in his title by the Hon. 
John Henmker Mayor, of Portmin- 
/ in Piccadilly, 
Sir John Sniith + 
th e Directors oft 


OUare.- Al Nis H. )UiC 
- E: All- India Com- 


1 he laſt advices overlard from 
India, announce the death of John 
Briſtow, Eig. ſenior nicinber of the 
Board of Trade at Fort William, 
He is ſuppoſed to have been worth 
two millions ſterling — Mr. Buckley, 
who lately died art Liſbon, has left 
70,0001. ſterling to cach of fix cliil- 
dren, behdes various legacies, 
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N the firſt volume of this work, 
p. 129. we entered at large into 
the hiſtory of the Amazons in gene- 
ral and of Thaleſtris in partic]; ir, 
whoſe portrait accompanies this num. 
ber. The actions and character of 
many other reſolute and enterpriſing 
women have been traced in ſubſe— 
quent numbers. One of the moſt re- 
markable of theſe was Zingha Bandi 
queen of Angola, whole hiſtory ſee in 
vol. v. p. 50. The ſubject of our 
preſent enquiry was inferior to none 
of theſe in courage and ferocity. 
The Loaxco ANMAz OS. 

The kingdom of Loango formerly 
conſtituted a part of the empire of 
Congo, trom which it was afterwards 
det: iched, and became a ſeparate and 
independent dynaſty, under a prince 
of its own. It extends along the 
African coaſt from the Cape of St. 
Catharine, under thc ſecond degree 
of ſouth latitude, to the river Lo. 
cando, in the fifth degree of the ſame 
hemiſphere ; and is ſituated between 
ten degrees thirty minutes and fit- 
teen degrees ten minutes caſt longi— 
tude, Though this kingdom hes in 
the midit of the torrid zone, it is 
healthy and pleaſant, being well wa- 
tered by ſmall ſtreams, which inter- 
fect the whole country, and on the 
banks of which are abundance of 
towns and villages; the ſoil is ex- 
tremely fertile, and capable of vaſt 

improvements; but the natives are 
conſtitutionally zndolent, averſe to 
the labour of agriculture, and fel. 
dom raiſe more grain than Will fup- 
ply the exigencies of the year. In- 
deed, they are commonly contented 
with bread, fiſh, and ſuch fruits as 
the ground ſpontane ovily produces; 
10 that, when an unfavourable ſea- 
ſon happ ens, it is uſually followed 
by all the horrors of famine. 

The three kingdoms of Loange, 
Congo, and Angola, have been fre 
quently {ubjected to the ;rruptions 
and devaſtations of the Giagas, The 
tirlt chief under whom they invaded, 
and made themſelves maſters of a 
great part of this country, Was cal— 
le 4 Zimbo, He firſt appeared at the 

vol. IX. No. 140. 


head of a numerous body of people, 
collected, as was ſuppoſed, from the 
wilds of Africa, and who attended 
him in hopes of enriching themſelves 
by plunder. With theſe he pene- 
trated, without meeting any conſi— 
der; ble oppolition, into the centre 
of the empire, committing the moſt 
dreadful ravages, and leaving be- 
hind. him marks only of dcfolation 
and ruin. One of theſe Giagan chiets 
named Quizzuva, a man no leſs bru- 
tal than warlike, cauſed a ſquare be- 
fore his habitation to be paved with 
the (ſkulls and bones of thoſe he had 
devoured, Preſuming, however, to 
attack the Portugeſe in one of their 
fortrelles, the troops of this chief— 
tain were defeated, and obliged to 
ſeck ſafety by flieht, and Quſzzuva 


himſelf was left dend on the field of 


battle. Zimbo, in order to be re- 
venged on the Portugueſe for the 
diſcrace which had thus attended 
the arms of the Giagas, marched his 
forces, and attacked them with great 
bravery. The engagement was long 
and obſtinate, but at length the Por- 
tugueſc were deteated with great 
laughter. The places of the 124. 
coaſt then ſucceſhvely tcl a prey to 
the ravages of this mercileſs race of 
people. Theſe being more popu - 
lous than many other parts of Atri- 
ca, were more capable of {upplying 
them with the means of 'glutting 
themſelves with human blood, their 
thirſt of which was inſatiable. 
Among the chiets of this people 
that ſeparated themſelves from the 
reſt, Dongii was particularly tamed, 
on account of his being the father of 
TrmBAN-DUMBA, a Woman who 
gave to the Giagas a number of dia— 
bolical-laws, by which they became 
atterwards more known as a fect 
than as a nation; and who added 2 
kind of religious tanaticiſm to the 
ferocity of tlicſe monſters, and con- 
ſequently rendered their barbarity 
more fierce and dangerous. Dongii 
dying toon after the birth of his 
daug! hter, Muffaza, his wife, a bold 
and intrepid woman, who hid been 
educated from her infancy am.d{t 
. Ft blood 
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blood and ſlaughter, and was well 
inſtruéted in the exerciſes of war, aſ- 
ſumed the command, She ſoon gave 
ſuch convincing proofs of her ſangui- 
nary diſpoſition and intrepid conduct, 
that the people heſitated not to ſub. 
mit themſelves to her guidance and 
control. They followed her in the 
moſt dangerous expeditions, and al- 
ways perceived her the foremoſt in 
. and the laſt to retire. She 
as fond of appearing, on all occa- 
wary in the dreſs and armour of a 
man. The martial ſpirit and intre- 
11d conduct which the obſerved in 
® er daughter, induced her to equip 
her in the ſame manner, and to make 
her follow her in her expeditions, 
in order that ſhe might be inſtructed 
in the ſame diſcipline, 
Tembamdumba made ſuch a pro- 
ficiency under the inſtructions of her 
mother, and diicovered ſuch pre- 
ſence of mind in the midſt of difficul- 
ties and dangers, that Muſſaga ſcru— 
pled not to intruſt her with the com- 
mand of a party of her forces, whilſt 
ſhe conducted the reſt on fome im— 
portant expedition. The daughter 
was ſo elated with the power thus de- 
legated to her, that ſhe could ſcarcely 
brook any longer the ſuperiority of 
her mother Being alſo of an aino- 
rous, as well as varlike , diſpoſition, 
ſhe indulged herfelf in the embraces 
of ſeveral youths of her army, with 
whom ſhe was no ſooner tired, than 
ſhe cauſed them privately to be put 
to death. Her mother frequently 
reprimanded her with fuch ſeverity 
for her cruelty and excelles, that 
Temban-dumba could no longer en- 
dure her conſtraint, but openly re- 
volted againſt her. She had already 
diſplayed ſuch intrepidity and cou- 
rage on ſo many occaſions, that this 


bold and unnaturil action, inſtead of 


diſgracing the martial heroine, made 
he: r become more admired and dread- 
ed by the whole army, who began to 
conſider her as more than human, 
and were eager to fight under her 


banners, The greater part of her 


mother's forces lee to her, and 
ſhe quickly found herſelf at the head 
of a numerous and powerful body of 
troops, by whom ſhe was reverca and 
obeyed, and who imagined her to ex- 


cel all others in prudence, courage, 
and every martial qualification. 
'Temban-dumba, ſenſible of the 
diſtinction which her achievements 
had occaſioned among the troops, 
and of the extraordinary ideas that 
1ad been thereby excited in her fa— 
vour, took occalion to improve the 
belief of the ſoldiers to her own ad- 
vantage. Having drawn up her ar- 
my in battle array, and appearing be— 
fore them in her maſculine dreſs and 
armour, ſhe acquainted them with her 
intentions of rendering them victo- 
rious and happy, and, by means of 
their valour and afl ſtance, of laying 
the toundation of a pawertul and 
glorious Kingdom, which ſhould eter. 
miſe her memory, and make them 
dreaded Dy all the neighbouring 
ſtates. But firſt of all, added this 
heroine, „I am deſirous of inſtruc. 
ting you in the laws, and 1aittating 
you in the cc remones, of the ancient 
Giagas, which will be the intallible 
means of rendering you rich and hap— 
py. I am about to perform an action, 
Which is worthy of your courage and 
example. If you do not imitate it, 
I ſhall believe that you have dege. 
nerated from theilluftrious race ton 
which you boaſt your deſcent. 
Having by this ſpeech ai trabted 
the attention and expectatiun-of the 
ſoldiers, ſhe commanaed an only ſon, 
whom ſhe had by one of her para- 
mours, to be Erought to her. Then 
taking a large peitic and mortar, this 
Meg:zera, inſtead of loading the child 
with the caretles of a mother, pound. 
ed her oftspring to death, till the 
bones and fleth were reduced to a 
kind of pulp, with which the mixed 
ſeveral ſorts of powder, herds, roots, 
oil, and other drugs. This being 
put into a kettle, and placed over a 
fire, ſhe made into ointment, and hav. 
ing ſtripped herſelf, cauleg ſome of 
her maids to rub the whole of her 
body wich it, before” the people, 
Thus ano! ited, the reſumed her mar- 
tial dreſs, and accofted her troops as 
follows: “ All | thoſe \ {ho thall make 
uſe of the fame balſam as I nave, will 
be rendered not only ſtrong and fit for 
warlike actions, but they will become 
invincible and invulnerable, and a 
terror to all nations.“ She then add. 
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ded, that to cauſe the ointment to be 
more efficacious, it ought to be made 
from the fleſh of the children of the 
molt diſtinguiſhed families, volunta— 
rily ſacrificed by their parents. 

It is ſcarcely to be conceived how 
much this inhuman and unnatural 
action was admired and applauded, 
or how ſpecdily and univerſally the 
advice of Temban-dumba was fol- 
lowed by her barbirous ſubjects: 
many thouſ:nds of male children were 
ſacrificed in the ſame manner, and for 
the ſame purpoſe. She ſoon after 
enacted a law, by wich it was Te. 
quired, that none of ſubjects 
ſhould undertake any matter of con- 
ſequence, til! they had previoufly 
anointed themſelves with this oint- 
ment, which, the told them, would 
jaſpire the people with military ta- 
„andugive them prudence and 
wiſdom in their councils. Other 
edicts were iſlued, all oi which ten- 
ded to excite a ipirit of ierocity. Se— 
veral forts of male children were ex- 
cluded from being admitted into the 
ktlombo, or camp, or even permitted 
to live: ſome were poundeia te 
for the uſe above mentioned; and 
others, that were deformed or imper— 
fect, were Commanded to be thrown 
NO woman was {uiltered 
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to the dogs. 
to bring forth in the camp, 
Pain of being condemned ty 
er 1 
to death herivit.; 
Theſe laws, inch 
@txillos, or inv olle, and pretended 
that they had been derived from time 
immemorial from the ancient Gia- 
gas, were ever atterwards in gene- 
ral religioufly oblerved by that bar- 
barous nation. In foine reſpects, 
however, the found it neceffary to 
abate the ſeverity ot thoſe, which 
leemed to threaten the total extinc. 
ion of the people; but took care to 
conclude this borrid code with an 
injunction to her tubjects, that they 
ſrould always feed on human flech, 
in preference to that of any. other, 
But Temban-dumba made anexcep- 
tion in theſe particulars with reſpect 
to thoſe of her own ſex, who were 
forbidden to be put to death tor the 
lake of unvinting the body, cr to be 
eaten as food; and they were refer. 
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ved for the purpoſe of being facrr” 
ficed at the tomb of ſome deceaſed 
noble or favourite, or of being in— 
terred with him in the ſame grave. 
This prohibition, however, did not 
produce the intended effect: e are 
told of one of their nobles, that he 
cauſed a young woman to be but- 
chered every day for his table. 

The laws which ſhe: enacted rela. 
tive to her political government, 
were much more numerons, though 
of the ſame nature, and calculated to 
encourage and inure her ſubzects to 
rapine, bloodſhed, and cruelty; but 
they are too ſhot king to deſerve far- 
ther detail, eſpecially as we have al- 
ready had occation to mention them 
as introduced and prattiſed by the 
no leſs ſuperſtitious and ſangvinary 
queen Zingha (fee vol. v. p. 51.) 
while the princeſs continued attach. 
ed to that ſect, Thus did two paſ- 
ſions carried to exceis—Vv2ngeance 
and ambition—convert into monſters 
two women, who were, perhaps, for— 
med to heroines. We ought, 
however, to make ſome diſtinction 
between tlie penitent Zingha, and the 
hardened Tembu who, al- 
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midſt of her crintes, opened to her- 
ſelf the grave by a continuation OE 
{uccelive atrocities, 

Teran dumba, having murdered 
great numbers of her lovers, in order 
to prevent the diſcovery 07 her de- 


. 1 % g , ; 
ories, at length became. ends 
r . 

LC JLQIJUITCT. This 


o ' - % | 4 * g 7 
moured OF a priv. 

1 Y * . «+4, © \ 
man was called Culembo, was bold 


and intrepid, and of a tall and pleaſe 
ing form. lle was not ignorant of 
the fate that had attended his pre- 
decetlors, and therefore accepted of 


o 
- 


* 
1 
i 
* 


her condeſcending ofiers with the 
determined reſolution of anticipating 
her deſign, as ſoon as he ſhould find 
that her pallion began to cool, In 
the mean time, he endeavourcd to 
pleaſe her and gain ler favour by all 
the art and addreſs ot which lie was 
maſter, and ſoon obtained luch an 
aſcendency in the attections of Jem- 
ban.aumba, that ſhe was y revailed 
on publicly to ackn&s ledge him as 
her huſband, The nuptiais were ce- 
ebrated with great pomp, and after 
the marriage @ Vail mumbe: of hu- 
1142 
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man victims were flaughtered for the 
e e of the gueſts. No— 
thi however, could | prevent Cu- 
ene from watching his ſpouſe ve— 
ry narrowly, and he became more 
ſenſible of her inconſtant and tyran- 
nical diſpoſition; and at length per. 
ceived, notwithit: inding the ditlimu— 
lation of Tembat dunba, that he 
was at leaſt grown indifferent, if not 
diſagrecable, to her. He attempted 
therefore to ward oft the blow which 
threatened him, by renewing and re- 
doubling his ca relſes, by ſumptuous 
banquets, and ſueh means as ſeemed 
molt likely to ſuſpend her treache- 
rous intentions. But, fear ring that 
ſhe might ſtill obtain hei purpoſe, 
he infuſed a ſtrong doſe ot poiton 
among her wine, which the had no 
ſooner drank than ſhe expired. 
Culembo acted the part of a ten- 
der and afflicted hulband, with fuch 
counterfeited excels of grief, that 


1 
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he was not ſuſpected of being ac 
ceſſary to the death of his ſpoulc. 
His well-known valour and conduct 
made fo great an impreſſion on the 
minds of the Giagas, that he was 
unanimoufly declared ſucceſlor to 
Tambamdumba, and proclaimed 
king accordingly. The firſt care of 
Culembo, after his acceſſion to the 
throne, was employed in performing 
the obſequies of his wife with ſuch 
magnihcence as might ſerve to con- 
vince them of his atlection for. her 
perſon. He did not neglect to ſig— 
nalize himfelf, in the beginning of 
his reign, by frequent incurſions and 
ravages; but.a beauteous flave ha— 
ving captivated his heart, he mar- 
ried her, and was induced to ex- 
change the military avocations for 
the pleaſures and eaſe of domeſtic 
enjoyment. After his death, he was 
conſidered by his fubjects as an iu 
terior deity. 
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SiMOUSTAYHA AND ILSETILSONE ,—Concluded from p. 207. 


BO UT this time, the caliph 
received news that the city of 


Damaſcus was beſieged by two hun- 
dred thoufſind infidels. He iſſucd 
orders for all true Muftuimen to 
take arms, and follow him to the re- 
lief of that important city. At this 
news Simouſtapha felt the fentiments 
natural to a brave foul. His courage 
was rouſed ;-—he was inflamed with 


zeal for defence of the Muflulman 
faith. The love of Lory, and the 


dehre of ap proving. h wiſelf worthy 
Of his 11 iftrefs; ma im afpire to 
the palm of military fame, which he 
followed the comm. der of the faith— 
ful to: Co uire, He frit called Jem. 1, 
„ You have heard, ſaid he to the 
2 6,50 the: © alijph: Ss proclamation, 
1 mein to join him. Ering me in- 
Family i horſe and armour 1nitable 
to my rank and birth.” The genie 
haſtened away through the air, to 
row ide one of the finett Courſers in 
the three Arabias tor him. Te ſtop— 
ped at Sardia, a deſert canton, three 
day's e from Damaſcus, where 
were horſes of the very belt quality. 
Of thoſ one was ſingled Cut, to 
hien none or the reſt could be com- 


of his conſtitution ; 


pared, He was of the breed of Git. 
pha, the father of the mule on whict; 
the gre. it prophet had ridden, when, 
2fter raiſing his victorious ſtandard 
upon the towers of Medina, he made 
his Way through Paleitine, and ſoon 
made all Afia vield before the irre- 
ſiſtible force of his glorious fcimitar, 
and the wiſe laws of the divine Ko- 
ran, The horoſcope of the horſe in- 
tended for Simouſtapha had been 
drawn at his birth by the moſt ſkilful 
aſtrologers, and it had been found, 
that he was deſigned to ſerve the 
greateſt prince upon earth, and to 
become the means of lengthening our 
the duration, and confirming the te- 
licity, of two „ empires. This 
animal's diſpoſitiors had hitherto juf- 
tified the decrees of his deitiny, He 
was manage. able, docile, brave, and 
ndefatiga ble. He never was a ſlave 

3 3 the neceſiities of nature, he could 
bear hunger and thirſt, without ſuf— 
tering any iteration in the vigour 
he could avoid 
ſleep, and live in a manner upon air. 
With theſe rare qualitics, he alſo 


difcovered the maſt prompt Obedi— 
unce to command, the moft {1g1crions 
inte- 
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Intelligence, and an attachment to 
his maſter, that could ſtand any tri- 
al, How many of mankind arc 
rior to this horſe! He was ſoon co- 
vered with a harnels befitting his 
beauty, but not extraordinarily ſump— 
tuous. Complete armour for the 
prince was laid upon his back. The 
cuiraſs and other parts of the armour 
were formed of the ſteel of Damaſ- 
cus. Theſe arms were all of a brown 
colour, Simouſtapha impatiently 
waited upon the terrace of his houte 
for the return of Temal, till he ſaw 
that noble war-horie enter his court. 
At fight bf ſo fine a preſent, the 
young prince telta lively emotion of 
gratitude, and was animated with a 
new ardour to ſignalize his courage. 
But love raited new obſtacles in the 


nic. 


Way. 

When the genie, under cloud of 
night, had carried Ifetilfone tram 
the caliph” $ palace, and brought the 


Young couple again together; the 
twr princeſs, upon being intormed of 
the intentions of her lover, lofi the 
vie of her ſenſes; ana when theic re- 
vived, gave herfelf up to_the moſt 
cruel deſp: ur, and the night was pall- 
ein tears 

The caliph, however, ſet out upon 
his expedition. Simouftapha, {ucrt- 
teing glory to the more tender inte- 
reſts of love, l« #t his conrler to champ 
his bridle with impatience, and to 
fil! the air with angry neighing. Je— 
mal could ſcarcely confine him. He 
wiſhed to be always ſaddled and pri. 
dled, and, in his eagerneſs for Si— 
mouſtaphu's dep arture; „ he furio ully 
pawed the ground with bis fect. 
More than one day paſſed, bctore 
the prince, who feared the e 
quences of his miſtrefs's anx1« 
could tear himſelf from her arnis 
At length he mounted his horſe, who 

Carried him like lightning alone. 
Soon, from the ſfunnt of a þ , he 
diſcovered Damaſcus. Ihe city wis 
allaultcd by infidels. The cali; 1's 
army was engaged by the enemy, und 
evidently at a diſ:dvantage : the £350 
wings were broken and falling back 
wards. The ſtandard of 
appearing in the armp, 
p! ace where HBaroun— Alral; 
in perſon, Ihe infidets v. 


Maboniet, 
marked the 
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upon his battalions ; they ſoon made 
their way to the caliph, and that il- 
luſtrious ſovereign was within a lit— 
tle of falling by their hands, At 
ſight of this, Simouſt: pha palled with 
the rapidity of lightning through the 
thickeſt of the fic ht; every blow 01 
his ſcimitar was mortal ; at every 
advancing ſtep his horſe: trampled 
down Tome on th inhdels. In a mo- 
ment he had 71 iced his ſovereign in 


ſecurity. JI 11 hunder of his voice 
ſpread terror 115 rough the enemy, and 
reſiorcd confia. Ce «to the hearts of 
the Nuſſu! men. Simouſtapha ſeized 


the ſtandard of the holy prophet. It 
waved trom his hand in the centre 


of the battalion which he had muC. 
tered, At this ſignal the courage of 
the warriors revived; the battle was 
more vigcroufly renewed; but death 
had changed ſides. The infidels 
vere now to meet his fury, and fall 


under his ſtroke. Simouſtapha's 
high-mettled {teed conveyed him ra— 
pidly through ail the ranks. He took 
upon him the command, and none 
refuſed to obey. Both leaders and 
ſoldiers e on him as an angel 
from heaven. He detached one part 
vi the army to purſue the flying ene 
my; while he led the other in good 
order under the walls of Damaſcus, 
The icaling ladders were l1altantly 
broken down, the beſieged were 
daſhed headlong from the ramparts, 
and the gates of the city were Open— 
ed to admit its deliverer. Simouſta— 
pha marched in triumphant at the 
head of the victorious army. The 
multitude crouded upon him as he 
advanced, to embrace his knees; and 
the faviour of Damalcus received 
the ardent hom age of the people, 
tor v hom he had exerted his courage, 
They procecded to the high moſque 
to render thanks to heaven and Nas. 
homet tor 0 ſignal a deliverance, 
Haroun was Carci!: * not to lofe fight 
ot the gallant your! Simouſtapha 
moved his vi zor, 2 rode onward 
at a finali Aras from the Caliph, 
When they ha to the dor of 
the moſque, in his 
horſe and kheeled up nee t, 
do hömage td tlie ſover: 19 h by al. 
g him when he di{trounted. 


Haroun graciouſt accepted the-af- 
—— 
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ſiſtance of the ycung warrior, But 
he was concerned to remark, that 
the hand held ot to him was wound- 
ed ard covercd with blood. 

% Valiant hero,“ ſaid he, “are 
you wounded? -“ Great ſovereign 
of the faithful,” replied the Indian 
prince, “ the wound cannot be 
dangerous, for I feel no uncalineſs 
from it.” — © Generous warrior,” 
replied he, “ the hcat of the action, 
and the intrepidity of your courage, 
have made ye u neglect your M und ; 
but we muſt not enter the moſque 
till it be drefled.”—<* Your good- 
neſs overpowers me,” replied Si— 
mouſtapha; “ but the ſolemnities in 
which you are about to engage, are 
of much greater conſequence, than 
any thing that regards the humblett, 
although the molt devoted, of your 
ſubjects.” 

The caliph was charmed with this 
gallant inſtance of modeſty. ** Prave 
Mulſſulman,” n from his gir- 
dle a handkerchief, on which his 
own: name was written in letters of 
gold, © deign at leait to preſerve 
your wound trom the air, by wrap- 
bing it in this handkerchiet, tillit can 
be properly dreffed.” Simouſtapha 
received the handkerchict, and the 
people proceeded to expreſs their 
gratitude to heaven, by every ſuita— 
ble act of religion. 

The caliph retired after theſe ſo- 
lemnities, to a palace 2 640 prlat ed 
to him, during his reſidence ut Da- 
maſcus. Many of his ofi:cers, M ho 
had made no difficulty of delerting 
him amidſt the dangers of the battle, 
attended him, however, in the tri- 
umph with a jealouſy to maintain 
their places. Simouſtapha, in whoſe 
eyes {uch trivolous advantages were 
of no importance, retired trom the 
court, mounted his horſe, and haſ- 
tened from the city. 

He had given to glory all that ho- 
nour required, It was now time that 


love ſhould conſcle the diſtreſs oft 


his miſtreſs. His horſe ſcemed to 
ſhare his impatience: and Simouſta- 
pha was ſoon again within fight of 
the minarets of the Ci ty of Bagdad, 
The commander of the faithful, as 
he returned in triumph to his palace 


in Damaſcus, looked around tor the 


hero to whom he was indebted for 
his own ſafety, the preſervation of 
his army, the deliverance of Damal- 
cus, and a complete victory: he or- 
dered ſearch to be made; but ſtill 
his deliverer was not to be found. 
He ordered his heralds at arms to in— 
vite the young warrior to the caliph's 
preſence, by proclamations, - both 
within and without the city, but 
this proved equally fruitleſs. The 
warrior and his horſe had diſappear. 
ed; and, as he had not litted the 
vizor of his helmet, he remained en- 
tire ly unknovn. 

The people perſiſted in tink ne, 
that heaven had ſent an an vel to 
their aid. But it was the blood of 
a human being that Haroun had {cen 
flow „5 al nd 1t had ſtained the handke 
chief which he had given him. 1 he 
Commander of the faithful, attoniſh- 
cd and mortified at finding his grate— 
ful intentions towards his benciactor 
thus fruſtrated, —atter alluring him- 
ſelf, that ſuch of the infidels as had 
eſcaped had betaken themſelves to 
their vellels, and ſer fail; prov ided 
tor the future ſecurity of Damaſcus, 
and ſet out for Bagdad at the head 
of twelve thoufand gentlemen on 
horſeback, having previoully diimit- 
led his army. 

Simouſtapha had by this time en. 
joyed the pleaſure of embracing his 
toad wite, and communicating to her 
a the particulars of his expedition, 
hey were the more intereſting to 
this amiable princets, tor their hay- 
ing contributed to the glory of the 
Caliph. She took up the handker. 
chief, which had been wrapt about 
the hand of her lover. and alternate. 
ly watered with her tears the letters 
ot her father's name embroidered 
upon it, and the ſtains made by the 
blood which had been ſhed in his 
defence. I will keep this hand- 
kerchief.”* ſaid ſhe; “ it will be a 
memorial to me of the moment when 
the reipccted object of my filial af- 
fection was ſaved by the dear idol of 
my love.“ 

in the mean time the caliph arriv- 
ed at Bagdad, amid the ac Samations 
of his people, irimnphal arches 
were raiſed to perpetucite his glory, 

Elis toils were rewarded by the ar- 
deat 
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dent loyalty of his ſubjects, and the 
attectionate tenderneſs of his family. 
Zobeide and her daughter expreſſed 
their tranſports by warm careſles, 
But the caliph, weary of the honours 
which were ſhown him, and even of 
the tenderneſs of the deareſt objects 
of his attection exhibited in fo pleaſ- 
ing a manner, was anxious only for 
the unknown warrior, whole modeſty 
had eſcaped from the inter ded de— 
monſtrations of his gratitude: “ e 
has received nothing from me,” {41d 
the monarch, ** except 8 indker- 
chief to cover his wound; it was the 
only mark of my favour he would 
accept; but I have promiſed ten 
thouſand ſequins to whoever ſhall 
bring me certain information of his 
name, his condition, and the place 
of his abode. I am anxious to re- 
ward him who ſaved the! 
the holy prophet out of the hand of 
the infidels, who delivered my peo- 
ple, and to whom 1 owe the preſer- 
vation of my life and crown. It is 
in vain for him to retire from the 
honours which he has ſo nobly carn- 
ed----1 will init! itute a feſtival in ho- 
nour of him. All aan S, who 
witneſſed the prodigies ot v our 
Witch he per! formed, u of crowd hi— 
ther Upon the occalion. cannot 
Cauſe any pièture, or defcri 
his teaturcs, to be] repared, tor he 
did not even lift the vizer. ct his 
helmet: but T reme mber his armour 
and his ficry fteed ; and theſe 1 will 
have e Every good Muflul— 
man in my empuec mutt be eager fo 
attend the feſtival of the hero of the 
brown armo * and he cannot re- 
main long unGKnown to 1 who 


} ' , . E- i * ) 
ſhall winreſs: this martial lolemni. 


I! ſetilfone enjoyed the raiſes of 
| ( 


her lover, and the pallonato.arcour 
of the caliph's gratitude. 

was ſhe t: mpticd CU lay to him: 46] 
know. the hero vie wore tlie brown 


OW Citen 


urns: the Congueror of the infiae!s 
has conquered ins too.!“ 

The orders of Haroun were Car- 
3 into execution. The eltival, 
intendeddo celebrate the deliverance 
of Damaſcus, latted thirty days, on 
the two laſt of which was exhibited 
a blopdlcls repreſentation of the ex- 


ſtandard of 


ption of 


ploits of the knight of the brown ar. 
mour. This feſtival bro ught about 
the accompliſhment of the caliph's 
wiſhes, but by means totally uncon- 
nected with thoſe which that prince 
had in his view. 

On the laſt day of the feſtival, while 
Zobcide and her daughter fit on a 
balcony, the young princeſs was 
ſtruck with a coup de ſoleil, and ut ter- 
ing a ſcream fell down upon her mo- 
ther's boſon. Zobeide, while ws Wis 
giving aſfittance to her daughter, per- 
ceived, by {9M une quivocal ly inp— 
toins, that ſhe was with child. A. 
lar med at fo unexpected a diſcovery, 
ſhe ran immechately to communicate 
the important ſecret to the caliph, 
It was not bare conjecture, but con— 
vineing certainty, that ſhe Had to ac— 
qu aint ig ith. The viirents went 
together to Ilſetilſone's apartment, 
in order to yy ens trom her a conieſe 
ſion, in which their glory and hap- 
pinets were ſo dec bly intereſted. 

« For thefe ſoveral months,“ ac- 
knowledved the princeſs, “ have 
been every night conveycd unconlſci- 
ouſly, through the air, into a cham- 
ber magnificently färmſhed, where 
found mvielt in the arm of a youns 
man, whon: I Knew nvt, but who, I 
muſt contels, has inipired me with aa 
| Dall! At this relation the 
caliph readily conceived, that his 
C guter had been ſeduced by (ome 
niraculous enchantment, and did 
not thing Proper ro re! rOa cy lier tor 
a fault, the circumſtances of which 
rendered it ſuii.ciently excuſible, 

„ lam, [ald he to Zobeide 
© it would appear, that ſome genie 
his become enamoured of our daugh- 
ter. Were we to oppole his witie 
we ſhould only provoke Is refent- 
nient. Let us recommend bath her 
and curſelves to the protection of 
the haly prophet.“ So ſaying, he 
embraced his danghter as uſual, and. 
left her to take that. reſt which the 


[ſcenedmuclito need. Zobeide fol. 
owed the prudent example of hier 
u Hand. I Het: ane retly refol- 
vel to give her hathand notice of 
Wilt had ha ben, , and to 1afilt 


that ne thould bring the handker- 
Clietatid make hinnicit Known as the 
Knizhit of the brown armour. I[t 

: would 
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would be proper, ſhe thought, for 
hin to make his appearance on his 
gallant ſteed, and completely armed, 

The caliph aſſembled his privy 
council, conſiſting of Giafar and 
Meſrour. Giafar was aſtoniſhed at 
the ſtory of the princetis's Pregnincy. 
Meſrour was leſs ſo: hav Ing for 
ſome time obſerved, that it was im 
poſſible to awake the guard who were 
ſet to keep watch near the princeſs's 
Apartinents. 


&« Flow thall we contrive,“ ſaid the 
Caliph, „to diſcover and ſurpriſe 


the enchanter who has ſeduced my 
daughter? She is every night con— 
veyedawaythrough the 21c,*? + Ther 
OCCUrs to Me an exp. ement,?” x eg 
Meſrour, * which we may immedi— 
ately try. I have a phoſ; horic ſub- 
ſtance, which I receives from an af. 
rologer. It 1: x tracted from 
an animal called Jr. When raiſed 
in the air, it becomes luminous, but 
does n. t burn. ] Will pour ſome 
drops of it upon the p1 , bed- 
Clothes; it becomes 11 ſiantly ry, and 
ditfuſes no ſmell. When theſe are 
raiſed aloft in the aw, they will bet- 
pangle it with {treains of glittering 
ſtars, which may perſons, ſet 
to obſerve them, to the houſe of the 
raviſher.“ 

The caliph liked the idea. Meſrour 
went inflantly to put it in execution, 
and Giafar, on his part, gave notice 
to the lieutenant of the police, that 
he ſhould cauſe the motion to be fol- 
lowed whitherſoever it ſhould lead, 
and the houſe at which it ſtopped to 
be inſtantly inveſted. Five hundred 
men were poſted to run after this new 
conſtellation, which was to appear 
by night, But only the caliph and 
and his two miniſters knew the fecret 
purpoſe for which it was intended. 

Night came on. The genie, not 
having lately obſerved what was go- 
ing on upon earth, was unacquainted 
with the peoject which had been con- 
certed 1n the. imperial palace, He 
obey<dSimoultaphus ordersas uſunl, 
and went to bring the princeſs. 
Hardly was ſhe ra: ſed above the pa- 
lace, when the phoſphorus ſhone 
with all its luſtre. The guards ob- 
ſerved and followed it; the genic had 


an oe 
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good eyes indced, but he could not 
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He bore 


have them every where, 
his lovely burden to the apartment 
of the Indian prince, which was il- 
luminated by a hundred lamps. Not 
a ſpark of the phoſphorus was there 
to be fee 13 but {carcely had they 
arrived, when the guards, pouring 
out from ail the adjoining ſtreets 
beſet the houſe of Simouſtapha, 
The young prince heard the noiſe, 
and called upon the box. lie ge: 
nie ap peu red. He vas ordered to 
blerve what was going on, and, in 
the rſt place, to fcc ure the noule 
againſt the diſturbance with whicl it 
was threatened. He walled up the 
doors and windows in an inſtunt. Ihe 
judge of the police awaked the neigh. 
bours to direct them to Simouſtapha's 
door. — I hoſe oy” people rubbed 
their eves, but could not fee the 
door. liohts were brought; 
but even theſe did not yet {erve to 
diſcover it. The judge was at Jai it 
perfectly impatient, Gr fir and lei 
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rour in the mean by 10 arrived. 1 Ke 
latter, ſince ns ico: "ery of the ſecret 
of the talilic vii, had begun to flatter 
himſelf, that hie potletl d no ordinary 


powers of penetration. Since the 
door could! & + GR he directed 
them to cet up by ladders upon the 
flat roof of the houſe. The dwel— 
ling was ſoon complet: ly inveſted ; 
only! battering rams and other mili— 
tary engines were wanting to a for— 
mal fiege. Forty ladders were ſet 
up, the top of each of which rote 
ſeveral feet above the object which 
it was intended to reach. The hopes 
of plunder made the whole crowd 
willing to hurry up; but their num- 
bers and their hatte actually retarded 
them. The ladders too funk deeper 
and roſe higher as they mounted, 

« Have done with paddling,” ſaid 
the judge; “are you afraid to get 
up?“ « We are moun ting as 
ſpeed! ly as poſtible,” ſaid ſome of 
them; and they were, in fact, ſweat- 
ing with excriion and fatigue, but 
never roie an inch from the ground, 
1 he Judge, becoming extremely im- 
patient, alighted from his horſe , and 
calied powerfully upon them to 
mount faſter.—“ lat! e name of Ma- 
homet,”” ſaid they, „mount your- 
F216 
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theſe | adders are certain ly be- 
witehed.“ 
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Witched.” The judge, having loſt 
all patience, began to climb the lad. 
der in his gown; and, that he might 
make the better ſpeed, moved his 
feet over two {teps at once. But, 
as the ladder ſunk in the ground 145 
* as he climbed up, he foon loft 
his balance, and fe down entian: 1 4 
in his gown, — This uns x pectc G fall 
excited general laughter. The night 
paſſed in a repetition of the vain ef. 
forts of this ludicrous atflauit, in 
which no progreſs was made; but 


the aiſſuilants flattered themſelves 
every moment with the idea of aC- 
compliſhing their purpo (ſe. All the 


ſtreets of Bagdad were in contuſion ; 
and, as the circumſtances of the af: 
tur were not fully Known, the peo- 
ple fancied this a continuation of 
the feſtival ot the knight 1 the 
brown armour ; and ſu; ppoſe , that 
the burleſque uttempt mage * > ſcale 
the houſe of Simouſtapha was in. 
tended as a repreſentation ot. the 
liege of Damaſcus. 
Haroun wos in the mean tine in 
eager expectation of the victim of 
his anger, and had reſolved to gta- 
tity his vengeance without allow - 
ing the w retch time to ſpeak, His 
fer ocious mp; tience may be eaſily 
magined; Phe noiſe and rumours 
which this incident gave rie to, OC- 
Calioned various re: 8 
him, every one more ridicy lous tha 
anvther. His anxiety 
tits defire of vengeance, 
Within Simouttapha's houſe, on 
the contrary, every thing was ſo quiet 
that you might have heard a feather 
tall. No ſooner had the genie dij- 
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covered Metronr's ſtratagem tor de- 


tecting the place to which the prin— 
ceſs Was Carried, than, after taking 
vroper meaſures to ſecure the houle 
günſt the firit furprite, he conveyed 
L!{etilſone back to the caliph's pa- 
lace, amidſt a thick miſt. winch in- 
tercepted rhe ellcet of the phoſpho— 


russ. They left the miit nanging 
over the pal: ace. The ininds or all 


within were ftupitied by its influ- 

ence, and even the 

vas deprived of his iifual activity. 
The Indian prince confulted the 

Yenie of the box concernmng the 

11etans which he ſhould employ fer 
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his ſafety next day, and then retired 
quietly to reſt under the immediate 
protection of the ſtar of the ſeven 
leis, When day ap; cared, Simou— 
ſtapha went out upon the terrace 
root of his houſe, to enjoy the firſt 
rays of the fun. He difthngu:iſhed 
Giatir and Meſrouramong the crowd, 
culled uponthem, and addreficd him. 
ſelt to the latter: “ Sublime mini- 
ſter,” ſaid he, „ hy hive you inveit. 
ed the houſe of a faithful Mufſulin: ing 
who is diſpoſed to pay all due obedi— 
ence to the pleafure of the comman- 
der of the faithful. I vdelire you to 
tntorm him, that fince he wiſhes to 
become matter ot my perion, if he 
pleaſes to remove the crowd who 
have beſet my houſe, I fhall imme- 


diately ſurrender myſelf into his 
hands Meirour returned to the 
palice, and adviſed the caliph to 
accept an oher Which would ſoon 


enable him to quit himſelf of the en- 
chanter. Orders were given to the 
judge of the police to retire inſtavtly 
with all his people, and the ladders 
were thrown down before the walls. 
When the ſiege was thus raiſed; Si- 
mouſtapha went out by one of the 
doors, which rcatily opened, and 
proceeded without te artothe caliph's 
palace, Haroun was. ſurpril led af 
the 1 magie ian S. 4} idac ty ; he would 

rot fee him, but ordered him to be be- 
= aded in the outer court of the pa- 
lace, in the preſence of all the peo. 
ple who were there aſſembled. The 
guard ſei-ed the Indian prince. He 
held out his hands to the irons with 
which they prepared to load him. 
he executioner laid hold on him, 
and pulled oft his turban before 
binding the fatal bandage upon his 
cyves, The culipl's haukerchief was 
Within the turban, 

(Glatar and Mefrour immediately 
knew it. 1 he people, to whom fuch 
another had been exhibited in the 
late feſtlval, exclaumed; © The 
handkerchief of the knight of rhe 
brown armour!”* A till more res 
markable object drew the attention 
of the grand Vizier, Simouſtapha 
wore on his head the band ornament« 
ed with jewels and with a diamond, 
which he had received as a preſent 
tron the caliph. Giatar read aloud 

G theſe 
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theſe words, which were inſcribed 
upon the b and; « Preſented by ca- 
liph Haroun Alrafchid to his dear 
Simouſtapha, fon to his brother Hil— 
mar, the great ſovereign of India.” 
A confuſed noiſe aroſe from all quar- 
ters. It is the ſon of the king of 
India. It is the Prince Simouſtapha!”” 
In the mean time Meſrour had car- 
ried the handkerchiet to the caliph. 
„% Who gave you that handker. 
chief?“ enquired the ſovereign. 
— It was on the head ot the man 
whom you condemned to death,” 
—“ Are my orders yet executed?!“ 
—“ No, ſir, I came to receive your 
farther commands.“ —* Fly, run, 
Metrour: preſerve the life of the 
generous warrior Who ſaved rape 
and bring him inſtantly hithe 
Criatar had anticipated theſe orders. 


it he wack pag 26d exclamations of 


the people had induced him to carry 
Simouſtapha before the caliph. J he 
prince arrived at the foot of tie 
throne, and the firſt ob ect that {truck 
the commander of the faithful's cve, 
was the diamond which he had for— 
merly ſent to the ſovereign ot India. 

„What!“ faid he to Sunouſtapha, 
c are you fon to my brother, the 
king of India *'—© You behold a 
proot that 1 am, molt 11]Iuftrions 
cal:ph.”—* And are you the war- 
rior to whom Þ owe my life and ho. 
nour?**—-< This wound J received 
before Dainalcus, and was honouiired 
with exprelſlions of Kkindnets fror 
you on account of it, --* And ure 
vou alfo the lover of my daughter 
IItetilſone: - You behold Y O11 
Have and ha « Athoutand thuiks 
to the great prophet!” cried the ca- 
L1ph. „ You are, then, Simouß WP 13A 
who was dear to me from Bis infancy, 
and to vhour had dene my 
daughter's hand! Yeu could have 
no other rival but the knight of the 
brown arinour; and you arc that 
very knight whoſe lervices I thoutld 
hive thought inadequately reward 


even by oficring him th. hand cf 11. 
ſetilſone, and the richeſt of the 
crowns of the eaſt, 1 embrace the 


object, at once of my gratitude, and 
of my atie:tion. But how could you 
conceal yourſelt ſo long under the ap- 


pearance of the keeperof a tavern ?' 
« Muſt illuſtrioas commander of 
the faithful,” rephed Simouſtapha, 
© the charms of THetilſone made an 
early impre ſſion upon myheart. Hard- 
Iy was I animated by the firſt breath 
of life, when I felt myſelf inflamed 
with love. Ihe delire of pollefiing 
ber was the only paſſion of my heart. 
A ſage Perſian, by whom ] was edu- 
cated, encouraged wy paſſion, and 
propofed to me to come to Bagdad, 
where J might breathe the only alr 
favourable to my health, which was 
daily waſting. He enjoyed my fa- 
ther's confidence, and without diffi- 
culty obtained his conſent, conceal- 
ing, however, from him the true rea— 
lon for our abſence, on which my re- 
poic and felicity depended, Thanks 
to the reſources of his art! the ſon 
ot the king of India ſoon ſettled hitw- 
lelf at Bagdad, in a fituation to 
v. hich he was indebted for the Plea- 
lure of ſeeing and being ſeen by the 
ob) "Ct of his {ou]. Death foon de- 
prived me ot that enlightened gover. 
nor, but not of. the ſecrets with 
Which he had made me acqu Hy nted. 
Young, paſhonate, and inexperienced 
as I u 48, ] Vave my. elf up, vithout! 
reſerve; te 2 {wcet enthuflaſm of 
. has enen 
has at all wounded the t: 
der heart of à fark r, my lite is in 
your hands; let your juſtice be ſua- 
tified by the infliction of juſtice up- 
Gn me, but reſtore your patern:1 
rindneſs to the innocent vrincef: 
whoſe only crime is her love for me.” 
| he caliph, moved oy ſo. tender 
an avowal, atlectionately raiſed the 
the voung prince, and embracing; 
iu again, faid: “ Come, my dear 
fun, let us diipel the chagrin which 
You have occationed. May your 
; DMcerenouvetheluipicions which 
hay ave cluuded the heart of the ten— 
* ({&- « 1 mothie TS. 
Jebeide was alone withherdaygh— 
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confeited on the preceding e ening, 


Wien the caliph, leading in the In. 
dian prince, Came to ſpread joy and- 
rapti re throuch the palace. Simou— 


ta pha Wear ing che royal ba 1d about 
. his 
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and having the f.. 


his head, 

treſſes of his hair nncovered, was in 
this condition preſented to the ca. 
liph's wife and daughter: Receive 
from the h: ul s of the great prophet, 
and trom mine,“ TO the mot 
«K you a ſfon-in:[: 
band. II 1s Sinio | 
monarcn of India, the woit ancient, 
the mot rowertu the aufe, 
faithful, of mv atlies,” Pheuntarning 
to his attendants: „ Let the cd: 
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— 
— 
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N Thurſday, May 6, the fol- 
() lowing trick was played upon 
the lord-mavor, the moſt curons that 
can perhaps be met with in any pe- 
riod. of our Jlifiory, At half paſt 
eight in the morning, a man went to 


the Manſio ROUTE, booted and ſpur— 
red, and who had all the appearance 
of having come oft a long journey. 


He enquired for the lord-mayor, de— 
Clared himſelt a meilen;zer belongiug 
to the foreign-oſtfice, and fad he was 
charged with a letter to his lord{hip, 
Being informed that the jord-mayor 
was gone out, he ſeemed much fur- 
priſed, but ſaid he thould leave the 
letter, and begged the. ſervant to 
place it where his lordihip would He 
it the inſtant he returned. When 
the lord- mayor returned, he found 
the following letter upon his table, 
fealed with Lord Hawkeſbury's oth- 
eal: 
I ovthe Rt. Hon. the LogO Mavon. 
1D; ans ſtreet, 8, A. M. 
« Lord Hawke icy preſe nts his 
compliments to the lord-mayor, and 
is hippy to inform bum, that the ne- 
goclation beiwern this country and 
the French re public has been amica— 
dly adjuſted.” 
The lord-mayor, without the leaſt 
ſulpicion of the fraud, fent a copy 


to Lloya's, ſtuck up the ſubſtance of 


note on the Mlanflon-houſe, and 
went himſelf tothe Stock Exchange. 
he conſols began at 69, and the 
price varied to 704. No ſuſpicion 
appears to have been entertained for 
three hours. At length the lord- 


the 


mayor, having lent a perſon to the 


Jreaſury, received information that 
the note, purporting to be from Lord 
tlaw ketbury „was a forgery, Previ- 
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and the mutt: be brought inſtantly 


tither, Let the motques be tirown 
open, Let all my people celebrate 
our joy. Let alms be be ce ex in 


my name to the poor, Let all Bag- 
dad ſhare their lov ere1gn's joy, and 
let it be foread to the mot diſtant 
parts of my empire. This is my 
deliverer, my ſon-in-law, and the 
{aviour of the holy ſtandard. The 
duty of vcratiiude is above all laws," 


XXIV. 

01s to this, however, Mr. Goldſmicd 
having called at the Manſiomhouſe, 
on ſeeing the paper, pronounced it a 
forvery. The ſeal, upon examina— 
tion, was ſound to be genuine, ha— 
ving been taken from a real official 
letter, and transferred to the fabri— 
cation. ln a corner of the inſide, and 
alſo on the left hand corner ot the 
thc word Hawkeſbury was 
written, and ſeemed a tvicrable imi— 
tation of Lord H's hand. The lord- 
mayor, convinced of the fraud, ore 
dered the copies at the Manſion- 
houfe and Lloyd's to be inſtantly 
taken down, and undeceived the gen- 
tlemen of the Stock Exchange, 
he confols lunk ja hve minutes to 
63. The conltcrnation produced by 
this impolition cannot be deferibed. 
A great deal of buſineſs had been 
done. Butlinels was ſuſpended, and 
a deliberatlon rather of a haſty Kind 
was held, to conſider whit was to be 
done. It was relolved that the bar. 
5 11s tranſacted in the courte of the 
day ſhould be null and void. In this 
the houſe have done right, in as far 
as they could do any thing at all, 
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They have decided that time. bar— 
guins ſhould not be binding: but 
certainly it is out ot their compe- 


tence, to decide, that a ch de ſale, 
and an actual transfer, mall not be 
held valid. his will, in all proba. 
bility, come to be tried by auother 
tribunal; tor we underſtand that ſe— 
veral buyers had directed, that the 
checks they had given tor the pay- 
ment of {lock ſold ſhould not be paid, 
It this is not acquickced in by the 
(eller, a law-ſuit mut be the conſe. 
quence. We underitant, however, 
that ſeveral perſons are willing to 

Gg2 acquleſce 
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acquieſce in the deciſion of the houſe, 
though not binding in law. An cx- 
traordinary committee has been ap- 
pointed to inveſtigute the whole of 
this myſterious affair. One of their 
objects is to examine the 
of every member of the Stock Ex- 
change, both tor the tranſactions of 
Wedneſday and on Thurſday, to 
endeavour to find out, whether there 
be any traces of a concerted « lefign 
having been acted upon. 1 he lord. 
mayor ottercd a reward of Sol. tor 
a diſcovery of the actors in this honx. 

On a trial which took place fome 
years ago, in conlequence of the for. 
gery of a French newſpaper, Nr. 
Erſkine contended that it was an 
high miſdemennour (independent of 
the ſtatues for fpreading falſe news) 
at common law ; and Lord Kenyon 
did not hefitate to promulgate the 
Jaw to this efiect. At any rate, the 
the guilty could not wh olly eſcape, 
as the v muſt at leaſt be banithed trom 
confidence and {oc iety. 

Sir Edward Coke lavs down the 
law, that to ſpread falſe reports is 
puniſhable by common lau, 24 Inſt. 
226. 3d. Inſt. 198. but he ſeems to 
limit theſe reports to the action of 
cauſing diſcord bet tween the king and 
his nubles, or libelling the 
men of the realm. 
of Weſtminſter 1ft and zd Edw. ject. 
1. c. 34. and two ſubſequent ſtatutes 
of Richard. the IId, conirin, ard in 
ſome points extend, the common law 
upon this ſubject. Atter all, ſhould 
the author be diſcovered, a better 
puniſhment could not, perhaps, be 
deviſed, than putting a label on his 
breaſt, and turning him lobte 1n the 
Stock Exchange, as fair ſport lor the 
bulls and bears. 

i he following farther particulars 
have been ſtated, on this curious 
ſubject. On Wednefday every, a 
pert fon went down the Kent. ST In 
a poſt. chaiſe, inquiring, as he went, if 
Mr. Shaw the meſlenger had pal. 
ied? tie changed hor (es at Dartiord, 
and proceed led on the Dover road, 
repeating his inquiries, until he met 
the mail-coach, which he ſtopped ; 
and being informed that Shaw Was 
not there, but that a Neapolitan met- 
fenger was in the carriage, he turned 
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back, and accompanied the coach to 


Dartford. There he pertuaded the 
meflenger to quit the mail, and ac. 
company him in his chaiſe to town. 
They drove to Lord Hawketbury's 
offce, and the diſpatches were de. 
livered to the mettenger in waiting. 
The N reapolitan and his companion 
returned to the carriage, and ordered 
the driver to proceed to the neareſt 
coftee-houle, but none was oven un- 
til they ariived at Hatcher's in Pic. 
cadily: here they breakfaſted; and 
this man had the addreſs to prevail 
on the Neapolitan meflenger to carry 
the torged letter to the lord mayor, 
which he actually did. 

In April when hoſtilities 
were every dav expected in Paris to 
break out with Auſtria and Pruſſia, 
in Flanders, about ſeven o'clock one 
evening, when the town-cutncil was 
afſlembled, and a numerous budy oft 
tne people were pretent, a man in a 
gentral's uniform came boldly in 
with a letter for Pethion, the mayor, 
ſigned by the miniſter of the inte. 
rior, and ſtating, that intelligence had 
Juſt been received that the city ot 
Mons was taken by the French, 
The app Jauſe was loud and long, 
on receiving the intormation, 1 fe 
mock general offered to wait as a 
pritoner till the truth ſhould be en— 
quired inta, but that was politely 
refuſed; and next morning it was 
found to be only a ſnare laid in order 
to gain Wagers during the evening. 
Manuel the firſt ſecretary, and Dan. 
ton the under fecretary, were {i1.- 
pected to know ſomething of the 
matter; but it was never fairly in— 
quired into. 
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A curious Circumſtance occurred 
previous to the opening the Exhibi- 
tion this ſeaſon. _ A large painting of 
Mr, Welt's was diſcovered to have 
pe exlübited before, (in the year 

76, though nov reireſhed, the 
dale of the preſent year added, and 
the old owe impertectly obliterated. 
It was ubliged of courſe to be with- 
drawn. But this contrivance of the 


Preiident ot the Roval Academy tor 
reſtoring old pictures to youth and 
to bring him as 
15 48 it does bim honour, 

Several 


novelty, tlireatens 
much buvtne 
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%everal beauties, who were the ad- the anecdote, I Mall beg the reader 
iniration of the world about the year to ſuppoſe all the gentieman's name 
i776, have applied to him for alli except the initial B to be 1 
tance, wiſhing much to be exhibited the date to be obliterated, and 180 
this year /or the firſt time, and to cite, clearly marked in its place; then i 
72 the traces of former exhibitions. may appear as if  ex/ibrt'd for the 

any ſingle ladies with greatly to be ferjt time, On the peace being pro- 
ere many married couples to claimed at Oxford, and the heads of 
he rep. aired. —Not being able to ob- colleges being allembied, as isuſual, 
lige ſo many cuſtomers, the prelident on a temporary building erected for 
has been torced to reply to /ome of the purpoie, Dr. B. very gravely 
the ladies who were moſt anxious for went up to the ſeveral h cads of 
a touch of his renovating pallet, that Houſes that were met on the occa- 
to oblirerate the real date of a prece 18 fron, and ſaid, „ don't know why 
not always poſſible; a diſcerning per- the nation thould be lo weil pleated 
jon will diicover the fraud, as Mr. with the peace; for my own part, I 
Goldinnd did at the Mantion-houſe, think it a very bad one —** A bad 
and Mr. at Someriet-houle. one, doctor! why ſhould you think 

The following pun was made by it a bad one?” “ That certainly (ſaid 
Dr. Barton, w arden of Merton col- the doctor) is a bad peace which 
lege, Oxtord, upon CANON ot the brings ſo many heads to the [caffold * 
peace ot 1763. But before I relate 
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DIVING apparatus wh inven- barometer, determined the depth of 
£5 ted by Mr. Buſhnel, Con- - deſcent, a compalſs directed the 
necticut, called a {rbmarine 52 - the courſe, and » ventilator within fup- 
de ſtination ot which was to blow up plied the vetiel with freſh air. 
and de {troy the Britiſh (hips and yet- When the navigator would de— 
ſels employed in the American war. ſcend, he placed his toot upon the 
This machine is defcribed in the top of a brats valve, deprefling it, by 
Tranſactions of the American Philo- which he opencd a large aperture in 
fophical Soc ety. I heexternal ſhape the bottom ot the ve tel, throu gh 
bore ſome reſemblance to two upper which the water entered at his ple a- 
tortoiſe-ſhells of equal ſize joined to- ſure; when he had atmitted a fut- 
getler. The inlide was capable of ficient quantity, he deſcended gra- 
containing the Operator, and air fut- dually; the admitted too mch, 
icient to ſupport him thirty mi- he <jected as much as was necetlary 
nutes without receiv ing tre! h air, to obtain an equſlib rium, by the two 
At the boitom, oppoſite to the en- brats forcing-punps, which were 
trance, was fixe d a quantity of lead placed at each hand. Whenever the 
tor ball: iſt. At one edge which was the veilel leaked, or he would af. 
directly before the oper rator, who ſat cend to the lurtace, he alſo made 
upright, was an our for rowing for- nfe of theſe torcing-pumps. When 

ward or backward. At the other he had obtained an equilibrium, he 
edge was a rudder for ſteering. An could ow upward, or downward, 
aperture, at the bottom, with its or continue at any particular depth, 
valve, was deſigned to aut water, with the oar, placed near the top of 
tor the purpoſe of deſcending ; and the vellel, formed upon the principle 
two braſs forcing-pumps ſerved to of a ſcrew, the axis of the oar en- 
eject the water within, necetiary tor ts ring the veſlel, by turning the oar 


aſcend; . At the top there was one w ay ne raiſed the vellel ; by 
iikewiſe an oar for aſcending or de— turning it the other way he depreſſed 
ending, or continuing at any par- it. he int rual th; ape of the vellel 


ticular depth; A Walger-gauge, or verged towards an ellipfis, as near Us 
tlic 
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the deſign would allow; but every 
horizontal ſection, although ellipti- 
cal, was as near to a circle as could 
be admitted. The body of the vel- 
Ie} was made exceedingly ſtrong; 
and, to ſtrengthen it as much as poſ— 
Ile, a rm piece of wood was fram- 
ed, parallel to the conjugate dia— 
metcr, to prevent the {rom 
yielding to the Area ME Inre of the 
waier, in a deep immer- 


Ades 


eum ent 
ſto 
In the fore part of the brim of 
the crown of the machine or vellel, 
was a ſocket, and an iron tube pal- 
iing through the ſocket; the tube 
flood upright, and could flide up 
and down, in the ſocket, fix inches; 
at the top ot the tube was a wood- 
icrew, - fixcd by means of a rod, 
which paſſed throus! the tube, and 
ſcrewed the wood-ſcrew fall upon the 
top of the tube; by puſhing the 
wood ſerew up againſt the bottom of 
a ſhip, and turning it at the ſame 
time, nter the planks; when 
the woud-{orew was firmly fixed, it 
could he caſt oft by unlcrewing the 
rod, which faſtened it u pon the top 
oi the tube. Behind the ſubmarine 
veilel was a place, abov* the rudder, 
tor carry it a powder m agazine, 
large enough to contain 150 pounds 
of powder, With the apparatus uſed 
in firing it, and was ſecured in its 
place by a ſcrew. A ſtrong piece of 
rope extended from the magazine to 
the wood-fcrew above-mentioned, 
and was faſtened to both. When 
the wood-{crew was fixed, and to be 
Caſt oft trom its tube, the magazine 
was to be caſt off likewiſe by un- 
ſcrewing it, leaving it hanging to 
the wood-ſcrew ; it was lighter than 
the water, that it might riſe up a- 
gainſt the object, to which the wood. 
crew and itſelf was faſtened. With- 
in the magazine was an apparatus, 
conſtructed to run any propoſe ed 
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length of time, under twelve hours; 
whea it had run out its time, it un— 


pinioned a ſtrong lock reſembling a 
gun-lock, w hich gave fire tothe pow- 
„ nis S apparatus was ſo pinion - 
ed, that it could not poftibly move, 
till, by caſting off the magazine from 
the vetlel, it was ſet in motion. 


The fKilinl navigator or operator 


could ſwim ſo low on th: ſurtace of 
the water, as to approach very near 
a ſhip in the night, without fear of 
being diſcovered, and might, if he 
choſe, approach the ſtem or ſtern 
above water, with very little dang er. 
He could link v. "ry qu ickly, kee 

any depth, and ruw a great dittance 
in any direction he deli , Without 
coming to the ſurface; and, win 
he role to the ſur face, he could ſçon 
obtain a frefh ſupply of «ir, when, it 
necellary, he might defcend again, 


The frit experiment made was 
with abvnt two ounces Of gunpow 
der, which were exploded four feet 
under water, to prove that powder 
would take fire under water. The 
fecond experiment was made wit: 
two pounds of powder, inclo{ed ina 
Wooden bottle, and gxed under a 
hogſhead, with a two-inch oak plank 
between the hogthead and the j.ow- 
der; the kogſhead was londed with 
ſtones as dgep as it could fu im; a 
wooden pipe deſcending through the 
lower heat of the hoythead, and 
through the plank, into the pow. 
der contained in the bottle, was 
primed with powder A match put 
to the priming, exploded the POW - 
der, which produced a wonderful 
effect, rending the plank into pieces, 
demolith:ng the hogthe ad. and caſt- 
ing the ſtones many. feet into the 
air. After many other ſimilar ex- 
periments, the operator was made to 
deſcend, and couttnue at particular 
depths, without riling or ſinking, to 
ow by the compats, approach a vel- 
fel, go under her, and fix the wood- 
icrew, mentioned before, into her 
bottom, &c. until he was thought 
iufhciently expert to put any defig: 1 
into execution. 

After theſe experiments, Mr, 
zuſpnel ſent the navigator of his 
{rb marine veſſel] from New York, 
to deſtroy an Engliſh fifty- gun ſhip, 
lying not far from Governor's Ifland. 
tHe went under the ſhip, and at. 
tempted to fix the {crew into her 
be tiom, but ſtruck, as he ſuppoſes, 

bar of iron, which paties from the 
date; hinge, and is [piked under 

the ſhip's qu; rter, Bad he moved a 
few inches hne would probably have 
found 
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round wood where he might have 
fixed the ſcrew ; or, it the ſhip where 
ſheathed with copper, he micht ca- 
lily have pierced it: but, not 
well (killed in the management of 
the veſſel, in attempting to move to 
another pl ice he loſt the ſhip; after 
leeking her in vain tor ſome time 
he rowed tome diſtance, 
the furface of the Water, bu! 
day-liglit had advanced fo far, that 
he durſt not renew the attempt. 

adventurer fuid that he could ©: 
have faſtened the macazine under 
the {tem of the asp, above wart: r. 5 
he I'G wed Up to the tern al 101 ned 
it before he deſcended. Had he 
faſtened it there, the exploſion of 
159 pounds of powd | 
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made an attempt trom a u nale-bont 
againſt the Cerberus Britith irigate, 
then at anchor between Connection! 
ive 2 411d Neu hy onde TP i F rav 111 


a machine againſt her n be menns 


Ot a line, i tie mac! Was loaded 
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gin-Jock, which was to be unpinioned 


by the apparatus, on being brought 
DUR A'TION Or LIFE 

ATURE has nearly 1narked the 

term to which all ammals are 
to arrive, but tor this we cannot af. 
ſign any ſufficient reaſons. an, 
who lives long, lives natur ally twice 
longer than the ox and the horſe, 
and many men have lived ee 
to a hundred years, and ſome tew to 
150. Birds live longer than men, 
and fiſhes live longer than birds, be- 
cauſe they have cartilages inſtead of 
bones, and grow continually. 

The total duration of lite may in 
ſome reſpe&ts be meaſured by the 
duration of growth. A tree, or ani- 
mal, that in a thort tine acquires its 
full growth, decays and perithes 
much ſooner than another that re- 
quires more time to grow, In ani- 
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along-fhde of the frigate. 
ine fell in with a ſchooncr at an- 
{tern of the frigate, and con 

ti his ht. By this means 
| wg demoliihcd 
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This ma— 


the 


ſchooner and three men; and blew 
the only. on left alive over-bourd, 
who was taken up very much hurt. 
\ticr th; he Rxed feveral kegs un. 
'Y Water, 1 Th with powder, 10 
explode, uon touching any thing, 


td with the tide: 


< L Tt he et 
them afloat in the Delaware, above 
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guainted (favs he) with the river, 


and obliged ro aepe nd upon a 2 
1 SY + 
tlewan very imperkfect!) acquainted 


with that part of i. as I atterward 

found. We went. as near the mip⸗ 
ping as he duürſt venture; I believe 
the carknets of the night greatly de- 
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ceived him, as it did me. Wein- 
tended) them to fall with the cl 3" 
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{et adrift 


pping: but, 
they were 


upon the {h: 


n 4 tf 1 4 
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mich tos fur diſtant, and did pot 
arrive until after being detained 
lone time by troſt; they advanced 
n the d y-tliac, na ditperſed 11TH; 
tion, and under great Cifadvantages, 
ne of them blew up a boat with 
everal perſons in it, who impru- 


* 1 1 


dently lamtted: it too freely, and 
thin gave the Britiſh that Alurin, 
winch brought on what was after. 
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ANIMALS. 


as vegetables, the 
15 that which is 
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mals as 
growth n leight 
tirt completed. An oak ceaſes to 
grow tall long before it ceaſes to! be- 
come thick. Man grows in height 
till ſixteen, eighteen, and ſometimes 
upwards of twenty years, and yet 
the entire expanhon ot all the parts 
of the bats in thickn-ts is not over 
till he is 30. Dogs receive in leſs 
than a year their growth in length, 
but do not attain their jaſt ih En. fs 
till the ſccond year. Man, whois 
thirty years in growing, lives ninety 
or a hundred years; the dog, which 
grows but two or three ycars, lives 
in proportion but ten or twelve. 
The ſume may be ſaid of moſt other 
animals. Fiſhes, which do not ceaſe 
growing 
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growing for a great number of years, 
live for ages. This long duraticn of 
their life muſt depend on the par- 
ticular conſtitution of the cartila- 
ginous ſubſtance of their bones; 
which never acquire the ſolidity of 
the bones of terreſtrial animals, 
Animals that produce but a fmall 
number of young, acquire the great- 
eſt part of their growth, and even 
their full growth, before they are in 
a ſlate of engendering; whereas ani— 
mals that multiply greatly, engen— 
der before even their body has aſfu- 
med the half or even the quarter of 
its growth, Man, the horſe, ox, aſs, 
goat, ram, are not Capable of engen- 


dering till they have attained the- 


greater part-of their growth. It is 
jo with pigeons, and other birds that 
produce buta fmall number of eggs ; 
but fuch as produce a great number, 
as poultry and fich, engender much 
ſooner. A cock is capable of pro- 
creation at three months old, and 
then he has not attained more than 
a third of his growth; a fiſh, which 
in twenty years time may weigh 
thirty pounds, is in a ſtate of pro. 
creation from its firit or ſecond year, 
and yet it does not then weigh per- 
haps half a pound. But there are 
particular ob!ervations winch may 
take place in regard to the growth 
ad duration ut the life of fiſhes. 
Their age is nearly known by exa- 
miunmg with a microtcope the annual 
ſtrata or layers their ſcales are com- 
poſcd of; but we know not how 
tar this may extend. Carps have 
been feen, whoſe age might be a- 
vouched tor not leſs than 150 Y Ears, 
and yet they were as nimble and as 
lively as other carps ſeveral years 
younger, We mult not, therefore, 
aver with Leawenhock. tiiat fithes 
are immortal, or at leaſt that they 
cannot die of age. Every thing mu it 
periſh with time; every thing that 
has had an origin, a birth, a begin- 
ning, mult arrive at a goal, a death, 
an end; but it is true, that fiſhes, by 
living in an uniform eleme: it, and 
being iheitered from the great vi— 
cillirudes and all injuries ot the air, 


? 


ought roprelerve themielves longer 
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in the ſame ſtate than other animat!s ? 
and if theſe viciſſitudes of the air; 
as the great philoſopher Sir Francis 
Bacon pretends, are the principa! 
cauſes of the deſtruction of animate 
beings, it is certain that fiſhes, being 
of all animals thoſe which are leſs 
expoſed to them, ought to have the 
longeſt duration, But what ſhould 
contribute ſtill more to the long du. 
ration of their life is that their bones 
are of a ſofter ſubſtance than thoſe 
of other animals, and that they do 
not harden nor admit of hardly any 
change with age. The bones of fiſhes 
grow in length and thickneſs, but 
without alluming a greater devrec of 
ſolidity, at leaſt fenſibility ; whereas 
the bones of other animals, as well 
as all the other ſolid parts of thei 
bodies, aſſume conſtantly more har. 
neſs ind folidity; and at length, 
vw hen they are abſolutely filled ang 
itopped up, motion ceaſes, and death 
enſues. In fiſh bones, on the con- 
trary, this augmentation of ſolidity, 
this repletion, this obſtruction, the 
Cauſe of natural death, is not to be 
found, or at leaſt is carried on by 
devrees much flower and more infen- 
ſibly, and it is perhaps very long be- 
fore hihes arrive at old age. 

Death 15 therefore of an indiſpen- 
ſible neceility, according to the Jaws 
of bodies that are knowh to us, 
though the different proportion of 
the torce of the heart to the ſolid 
parts, the digeſtion of aliments, the 
character ot the blood, the heat of 
the external air, may more or leſs 
amove the term. In conſequence 
of theſe laws, the {mailer veſlels 
ought to be compreſſed by the lar- 
cer, the gluten ought to thicken in- 
ientbly, the aqueous parts to eva. 
porate, aud conſequently the fla. 
ments or the cellular texture to make 
nearer and nearer approaches. As 
to the reſt, a quiet regimen of life, 
undiſturbed by paſſions of the mind 
and violent motions of the budy, ve- 

getable food, temperance, and ex- 
ternal coolneſs, may hinder the ſo- 
lids from becoming ſo ſoon ſhift, and 


ſuſpend the dryneſs and acrimony of 


the blood. 


POETRY, 


[ 
POETRY, 


Written at the Sea-ſhore by Moonlight, 
N hr Ocean's blue bloom, refulgent 


afar 
See night's lonely regent ariſe ! 
While ſtreamsot mild radiance, eflus'd from 
her car, 
Ilume the wide vault of the ſkies. 


At her brilliant approach, as if rev'rence to 
ſhew, 
Little ſtars to a diſtance retire, 
But great ones advancing, with emulous 
glow, 


The beautiful viſion admire, 


In their gloomy apartments the winds are 
aſleep, 
Save one ſentinel plac'd in the weſt, 
To keep watch, while the weary old king 
of the deep, 5 
And his turbulent miniſters' reſt. 


Yon rock, where the ſhipwreck, when tem- 
peſts ſtrike dread, 
Sits enjoying the billowy roar, 
Made Sright by the beams that encircle its 
ad, 


Is an ohject of terror no more. 
How gently that ſtream, from the head land's 
green bale, 
Steals into the arms of the tide ! 
Each other as fondly they ſeem to embrace 
As a ncw. married bridegroom and bride. 
In folemn ſucceſtion, as o'er the imooth 
rand 
The waves their way conſtantly urge, 
Sly fea-birds oft vent'ring to vil the land, 
Blend their notes with the found of the 
lurge. 
Along the dim level, that limits the view, 
The light fleecy vapours ſcarce move; 


And cool, and retrething, deſcends the foft 


dew, 
From the regions of mildneſs above. 


Sweet ſcene of ſerenity! long ſhall my mind 


The lively remembrance retain _ 
Of thoſe ſoothing imprethons—thole rap- 
tures refin'd, 


That I felt by the moon-lighted main, 


To Pope's weeping Willow at Troickenham. 


Written in 1792. 


* EE P, verdant willow, ever weep, 
And ſpread thy pendent branches 
rouud: 

Oh may no gaudy flowret creep 
Along the conſecrated ground! 

Thou art the Muſe's fav'rite treg; 

They lov'd the bard who planted thee, 
Vol. IX. No. 140. 
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The wintry blaſt aſſails in vain: 

The forked light'ning paſſes by, 
To ſtretch the oak upon the plain, 

Whoſe tow'ring branches brav'd the {ky ; 
The Mules guard their fav'rite tree, 
They lov'd the bard who planted thee, 


And oft, *tis ſaid, at ev'ning hour, 
To Fancy's eye-bright forms appear, 
To glide beneath the leafy bow'r, 
While muſic ſteals on Fancy's ear: 
The Muſes haunt their fav'rite tree; 
They lov'd the bard who planted thee. 


But all the Muſes? tender care 
Cannot prolong the final date; 
Rude time will ſtrip thy branches bare, 
And thou muſt feel the ſtroke of fate: 
E'en thou, the Muſes' fav'rite tree, 
Muſt fall like him who planted thee“. 


* The event, here foretold, has ſince happened, 
and the tree 15 no more. 


To LAURA. 
OT Raphael's ſkilful pencil could 


pourteray 
A form ſo quick as Laura's magic eye; 
Nor all the eftorts of his hand diſplay 
A face that might with lovely Laura's vie. 
By ſlow degrees, the perfect form of grace 
Upon the glowing canvaſs he impreſt! 
But with one look, her eyes, her torm, her 
tace, 
The matchleſs artiſt painted in my breaſt. 


EPIGRAM 
On @ Turnphke-keeper, who made his 
Fortune, 
U bas d'un pont, dans un bureau, 
Morel viſait le numer9 
De mes voiturcs et des votres; 
Quand il ſe dit un beau matin, 
Je veux faire auſſi mon chemin: 
Je le vois faire A tant d'autres. 


— 


E moſt important and the moſt 
unfortunate intelligence we have 

had to communicate to our readers 
lince the concluſion of the peace, is 
contained in the following letter to 
the lord mayor, received about three 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon, May 
14, and which he immediately Car- 
ried in perſon to Lloyd's coffee-houſe, 
and the Stock Exchange: — “ My 
Lord, I thivk it right to loſe no time 
in inforining your lordihip, that Lille, 
the meſſenger, has juſt arrived from 
Paris, with diſpatches from Lord 
Whitworth, and that his lord ſhip had 
H h received 
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received his paſſports, and was on 
the point of ſetting out from Pants 
on T hurſday evening, when the me- 
ſenger came away. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
HawWKESEUKY.” 

About a quarter before twelve 
o'clock, on Tueſday night, the 17th, 
Lord Whitworth arrived at Dover. 
General Andreoſſi embarked at {even 
o'clock next morning, 

Thus have vanithed all the hopes 
of peace, which have been lo long in- 
dulged, from the moderation and 
forbearance of his majeſty's miniſters, 
'The violent character, and perſonal 
ambition, of the Firſt Contul have 
oveiborne every obſtacle that pre- 
ſented itfelf in the withes and the 
ſufferings of his people; and forty 
millions of human beings are deli- 
vered over to all the evils, oppreſ— 
tions, and ſorrows, that move in the 
train of war, to flake the bloody thirſt 
of their tyrant, 

The averſion to the war 1s much 
greater in France than in this coun- 
try, as the French are conſcious of 
the injuſtice of their cauſe, the im- 
policy of their government, and the 
abſence of all national intereſt or 
quarrel, Here we have, atleaſt, the 
confolation to Know, that all that 
ability, integrity, and torbearance, 
could efiect or endure, has been ex- 
erciſed, to prevent thoſe calamities 
which the injuli:ce and fury of our 
enemy will attempt to inflict upon 
us. Our cauſe and our conſcience 
are identified; our intereſt and our 
duty, our paſſion» and our neceflity, 
are the ſame, We ſhall üght, not 
for an uſurper, a tureigner, and a ty- 
rant, but tor our lawtul fovercign, 
our father, aud our friend! We thall 
fight not even for ſuch a king, but 
for our laws, our altars, our fields, our 
tamilies, and our exiitence. Belides 
this ſentiment, wich is a great part 


of public force, we have the pride of 


knowing, this country has never yet 
commenced a war with halt the force 
and preparednets that the will do the 
prefent. Beſides the Heets the pol- 
iefles upon foreign ſtations, already 
paired and matched againſt the forces 
oi the enemy, the unequalled vigour, 
activity, and ſucceſs, of the Admi— 
ralty, have cnabled the channel fleet 


CHARAONICEHE; 


to ſail much ſooner than could have 
been expected. 

On Monday, May 16, the follow - 
ing ſhips, under the command of 
Admiral Cornwallis, failed from 
Torbay on a cruize ; 

SA. Guns. 
Dreadnought 93 


Commanders, 
Adm. Cornwall ts. 
Capt. Murray. 


Neptune 98 Drury. 

Albion 74 — Ferrier. 

Minotaur 74 — — 

Ardent 64 — Winthrop. 
R. Adm. Campbell 

Culloden 74 ; Capt. Lane, . 

Venerable 74 Capt. Searle, 

Sceptre 74 cats 

Thunderer 74 —— | Bedford, 

Ruſlel 74 — Williams. 


Beſides frigates, — Other ſquadrons 
will quickly follow the channel 
fleet to the great ſtations of the war : 
but Englithmen will recollect, with 
conſcious pride, that in the Weſt In 
dies and the Mediterranean, it is not 
flects that we have to fend out, but 
merely orders to our admirals to at- 
tack the ſhips or the colonies of our 
enemies. The ſtate ot our marine at 
the commencement of the prelent war, 
will be for ever memorable in hiſta- 
ry. May its events be worthy of it, 
and fully correſpond with it! The 
moſt ſanguine patriot cannot pray tor 
more. 

The King's Declaration ſtates, 
that the alternative preſented by the 
French government to his majeſty, 
in language the moſt peremptory and 
menacing was, the evacuation of Malta, 
or the renewal of war. 

The advantage of holding Malta, 
it is evident, is to England purely 
defenſive. She can make it the means 


of no injury, no invaſion; but in her 


hands it protects Egypt, and there- 
fore India, It protects the Ottoman 
empire, and the Ex-Venetian iflands. 
It protects Sicily, and moiſt of the 
coaſts of Italy; but it neither annvys 
nor threatens a lingle ſtate in all 
Europe. 
the hands of France, or even of 
Ruſſia, the difference will amount 
almoſt to the converſe, For, beſides 
the reſpective danger of India, Egypt, 
and the Ionian republic, the ruin of 
the Ottoman empire would be equal- 
ly accomplithed by either of theſe 

powers. 


Now let us ſuppoſe it in 
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powers. The laſt propoſal, there- 
tore, of France, that of giving Malta 
to Ruſſia, could not have been en- 
tertained in any ſhape, if it had not 
otherwiſe been certain that her only 
object was ſolely to procraſtinate and 
elude.' Our engagements with the 
Turkiſh empire are an effectual bar 
to our placing Ruſſia in this threat. 
ening poſition, which the Firſt Con- 
{ul knew well, or he would never 
have riſked even the.poſlibility of a 
propoſition being entertained, which, 
after all, he would have more rea. 
ſon to repent than any other power. 
But, when he confeſſed that Egypt 
muſt be Jus, did this boaſted politi— 
cian not perceive the inference, that 
Malta, for that very reaſon, muſt be 
ours ? | 

Lampedoſa was talked of as an 
equivalent to England tor evacuating 
Malta. —The iſtand of Lampedoſa, 
called by Ptolemy Lopaduſ/a, by the 
French Lampedouſe, is about twenty 
miles in circumterence, ſituated be. 
tween Malta and the coaſt of Africa. 
Jt is uncultivated, but there is a 
harbour, in which veſſels water, 
There is an hermitage, in which a 
prieſt of Malta performs divine ſer— 
vice, in a Chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and keeps a lamp burn- 
ing at the ſhrine of a Turkiſh hermit; 
a circumſtance which has occaſional. 
ly attracted pilgrims to the iſland of 
both religions. This prieſt has alſo 
a ſecular employment : he keeps an 
inn, with good proviſions for ſailors 
and pilgrims. The natural fertility 
of the iſland enables him to Keep a 
ſtock of corn, cattle, and vegetables, 
He receives alms when he can fell 
nothing; ſo that he accumulates con- 
ſiderable property in the courſe of a 
lite conſecrated to monkiſh poverty. 
The coaſts of the iſland abound with 
fiſh, With proper cultivation it 
might become a valuable poſleſſion : 
it is covered with wild olive trees. 
The fleet of the Emperor Charles V. 
was wrecked on the coaſt, in the year 
1552, It is ſituated in lat. 36 deg. 
lon. 30. 35. : 

A private letter from Paris, dated 
Saturday laſt, contains the following 
particulars, which (if true) ate Cer- 
tainly important :—* On the 12th 
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inſtant, orders were ſent for the 
French troops in Italy to advance 
and occupy Ancona, Civita Vecchia, 
Tarentum, and other ſea-portson the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic eas, 
On the ſame day inſtructions were 
forwarded to all French agents in 
Italy, to inſiſt upon the ſequeſtration 
of all Englith property.” 

On Tueſday the 24th, a French 
packet ſailed from Calais with a 
mail for England ; the wind blowing 
hard, the vetlel was obliged to bring 
up in the middle of the Channel. 
While at anchor, Mengaud ſent an 
order oft to her to return with the 
mail, and gave notice, that all com- 
munication between France and 
England had now ceaſed, But, not- 
withſtanding the French have come 
to a determination of ſending to Eng- 
land no more mails, the mail from 
England has been ſent to Dover in 
regular courſe, and the Auckland 
packet ſailed with it for Calais on 
Thurſday. 

The Batavain mail ſtates the march 
of Pruſſian troops to vccupy the elec. 
torate of Hanover, tor the purpole 
of protecling it trom the invaſion of 
a French army. "This meaſure is 
{aid to be the reſult of an applica- 
tion made to the court of Berlin by 
the regency of the electorate. 

On Wedneſday, the 1$th, a man 
was taken into Cuſtody as he was en- 
deavouring to gain accels to his ma— 
jeſty at the levee. He ſaid he had 
riſen from the dead, and had got a 
commiflion from heaven to Kill Bo- 
naparte, but was directed to ſee the 
King of England firſt. He ſaid, ſince 
he had riſen from the dead, he had 
walked from Swanſea in Wales, and 
was led on to the palace by meeting 
with chalk-ttones in the road, and, on 
turning them up, there was written 
on them, „G0 on.” He diſcovered 
other ſymptoms of a deranged mind. 

Prizes. —His majeſty's gun-brig 
Vixen has ſent into Dover the Daniſh 
bark Freya, Capt. Jordt, of Flens- 
burgh, from Cette to Amſterdam, 
with brandy, oil, and almonds. This 
is the firſt capture during the preſent 
War. 

The Dutch ſhip, Vrow Conſtan— 
tia, of 10 guns, from Surinam, bound 
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to Amſterdam, and laden with a va- 
luable cargo of ſugar, coffee, cotton, 
&c. is taken by the Doris frigate, 
and arrived at Plymouth. It appears 
that ſeveral other ſhips ſailed at the 
ſame time from Surinam, with va- 
Juable cargoes. 

On Tueſday, five brigs, (three of 
them laden with naval ſtores, ) bound 
to Breſt, were taken by the Minerva 
frigate, Captain Bullen. The block- 
ade of that pdt of the republican 
navy, by Admiral Cornwallis, ſup- 
preſſes all hope of its being enabled 
to draw any reſources either from 
the diſtant parts of France, or from 
foreign quarters, 

Two other veſſels were captured 
off Dover on Wedneſday, one of them 
laden with elephants teeth, and the 
other with wine and brandy. Both 
theſe veſſels are put under quaran- 
tine, 

A large ſhip from Surinam has 
been taken by the Victory, Lord 
Nelſon's flag-ſhip, and ſent into Ply- 
mouth. 

A French brig from Cette, bound 
to Antwerp, has been taken by the 
Jalouſe, and ſent into Dover. 

A large ſhip, laden with timber 
for Breſt, has been taken by the In- 
ſolente brig, and ſent into Plymouth. 
The Leda, Capt. Honyman, has de- 
tained a Dutch Weſt-Indiaman, and 
ſent her into the Downs. 

ALGIERS. April 25.—On the 21ſt, 
an officer of the regency, accompa- 
nied by guards, preſented himſelf at 
the houſe of Mr. Falcon, the Eng. 
liſh conſul, and ſummoned him to 
open one of the lower apartments of 
his houſe, Two of the domeſtics 
fled, and, as the key was milling, 
the guards broke open the door, and 
found two Turkiſh women. The 
Engliſh conſul declared that they 
could have been introduced only by 
his domeſtics. The houſe was in- 
mediately ſurrounded by a great 


mob, and Mr. Falcon was expoſed 


to the greateſt danger. The women, 
being conveyed to the regency, were 
at firſt condemned to be drowned, 
but received each zo blows with a 
ſtick. One of the domeſtic ſlaves 
having made a confeſſion at the Ma- 
rine- office, which criminated the 


Engliſh conſul and his ſecretary, the 
Dey cauſed to be ſignified to them 
that they muſt quit Algiers in three 
days. The prince remained all night 
at the Marine-offce, to in{pect the 
reparation of the veſſe] deſtined for 
their embarkation. On the 22d, the 
conſul repreſented to the regency, 
that, being ſent to Algiers by his 
ſovereign, he could not leave it but 
by his orders. The Dey, without 
giving him time to communicate 
with any one, cauſed him to be im— 
mediately ſeized by fix tchaonx, 
who conveyed him on-board at noon, 
and the veſſel immediately failed, 

The royal imperial ratification of 
the plan for the indemnities and ſe— 
cularizations, arrived at Ratiſbon on 
the 26th of April. As was foreſeen, 
the ſanction of the Emperor 1s con- 
ditional, and accompanied with ſeve— 
ral reſtrictions, of which the princi- 
pal are, that all the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Teutonic order ſhall 
be confirmed, and that the treaty of 
Weſtphalia ſhall be ſanctioned anew, 
in every point not expreſsly annulled 
by the plan of indemnities. 

The deputation of the empire was 
diſſolved on the 1oth of May, pre- 
vious to which the miniſters of the 
mediating powers addreſſed a note 
to the diet, expreſſive of their ſa— 
tisfaction at the adjuſtment of the 
affair of the indemnities. 

As ſoon as Citizen Champagny, 
the French ambaſſador at Vienna, 
was informed that the emperor had 
ratified the plan of the indemnities, 
the French troops who had (i111 conti. 
nued in the Briſgau, received orders 
to withdraw from that country. 

The Archduke Ferdinand, for. 
merly Grand Duke ot Tuſcany, has 
ſet out for Salzburgh, to take poſ. 
ſeſſion of his new dominions, which 
have already undergone an organiza- 
tion. The new ſovereign has acted 
with great generolity to the archbi— 
ſhop: inſtead of 39,000 florins annu— 
ally, which was what he was bound 
by ſtipulation to pay, he has vo. 
luntarily increaſed the penſion to 
100,000. 

An article from Stockholm, of the 
date of the 3d of May, n.eations, 

that 
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that the difference between Ruſſia 
and Sweden, relative to the bounda— 
ries of their reſpective dominions, 
has been amicably adjuſted. A me 
ſenger arrived on the 2d, at Stock- 
holm, after a journey of five days, 
with an official account that a con- 
vention had been agreed upon be- 
tween the two courts, according to 
which, every thing relating to the 
boundaries was to remain upon the 
old footing : ſome new regulations 
are-to be made which will prevent 
any diſput? in future, 
KNIGH1S of the BATH, 

On Thurſday the 19th, the grand 
proceſſion and inſtallation of ſeveral 
knights took place, agreeably to an- 
cient cuſtom, 

The knights elect, dreſſed in their 
{urtout coats, mantles, and ſpurs, af. 
ſembled about ten o'clock in the 
morning, in the Prince's chamber, 
near the houſe of lords, each at- 
tended by three eſquires ; where the 
knights companions, equipped 1n the 
full habit of the order, met them, as 
did likewiſe the dean and prebenda- 
ries, in their reipective mantles. At 
eleven o'clock, the manner of the 
proceſſion being properly arranged, 
it proceeded from the Prince's Cham. 
ber to the weſt door of the abbey- 
church of Weſtminſter, through St. 
Margaret's church-yard, by a paſſage 
exected for the purpoſe. 

The proceſſion, which was fplen- 


did beyond conception, palled up 


the ſouth and down the north aiſle, 
The foot-guards lined the way as it 
paſſed, till it reached King Henry 
the Seventh's chamber. The cere- 
remonies and divine ſervice here to 
be performed engaged the proceſſion 
About four hours. The burners of 
the deceaſed knights were buried 
under the altar. The band, during 
the ceremony, played the Dead 
March in Saul. The Te Deum, 
compoſed by Dr. Cooke, and appro- 


priate anthems, were ſung by the- 


gentlemen of the choir of Weſtmin— 
iter, aſſiſted by the choirs of rhe cha- 
pel royal and St. James's. 

Divine lervice being ended, the 
Knights put on their hats and fea- 
thers; the proxies remaining unco- 
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vered. They approached ſeverally, 
with their compamons, to the altar. 
where each knight ſtanding, and 
drawing his ſword, offers it to the 
dean, who reſtores it with the pro- 
peradmonition. The ceremony con- 
cluded, and God ſave the Ring bein 
ſung, the proceſſion proceeded back 
in the ſame regular order it came to 
the Prince's chamber, except that 
the prebendaries retired to the Je. 
ruſalem chamber from the abbey 
door, and the eſquires and officers of 
arms, and officers of the order, when 
they came out of the church, were 
covered, The following are the 
names of the new knights. 
Lord Henley Fir J. Colpoys 
R. Hon. Sir W. A. Pitt Sir H. Harvey 
R. H. Sir W. Meadows Sir A. Mitchell 
Sir Rt. Abercromby Sir T. Graves 
Lord Whitworth Lord Hutchinſon 
Lord Keith Sir T. Trigge 
R. H. Sir J. B. Warren Sir J. T. Duckworth 
R. H. Sir J. Banks Sir J. Saumarez 
Sir A. Clarke Sir E. Conte 
Sir J. H. Craig Sir F. Cradock 
Viſcouut Nelſon Sir D. Dundas. 
The laſt inſtallation was in the year 
1788. 


Capt. Briſac, of the navy, and 
another perſon, have been found 
gnilty in the court of King's Bench, 
of having made fraudulent returns of 
the quantities of proviſions furniſhed 
to one of his majeſty's ſhips. 

Lieutenant Rice was brought up 
to receive the judgment of the court 
for ſending a challenge to Captain 
Freemantle, his ſuperior officer. The 
ſentence was, that he pay a fine of 
100], be impriſoned for one month, 
and find ſecurity for his good beha- 
viour for three years.—A perſon of 
the name of Haydon was alſo brought 
up for judgment, for ſending a 
challenge to P Hunter, Eſq. He 
was only ordered to be impriſoned 
two months, from the peculiarly fa- 
vourable ſtate of his caſe. 

Dutt. —On Wedneſday evening 
the 18th, a fatal due] took place near 
Chalk-farm. The parties were Mr, 
Thomas O'Reilly, an officer in the 
army, and a gentleman of the name 
of Hobart. They met about teven 
o'clock, in a field a little to the north 
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of the houſe, attended by their ſe— 
conds. The combatants fired at the 
ſame moment, and Mr. O'Reilly was 
ſhot in the body, near the hip. On 
receiving the wound, he ran ſome 
fhort diſtance ; but, before he got to 
Chalk-farm, he fainted with the loſs 
of blood. The ball, which had 
lodged near the {kin on the oppotite 
ide, was ſoon after extracted by Mr. 
M. a fargeon, who happened to be 
at Chalk-farm at the time; notwith- 
ſtanding which, Mr. O'Reilly died 
on Thurſday afternoon, about half 
paſt three o'clock. —Several per{ons 
were on I hurſday evening examined 
before Sir R. Ford, who has iffued 
warrants againſt Mr. Hobart, and the 
two ſeconds, Mr. Grady and Captain 
Butler, in which they ſtand charged 
with the wilful murder of Lieut, 
O'Reilly. 

The coroner's inqueſt met at Chalk. 
farm, at eleven o'clock, and fat till 
three; when, after examining the 
ſurgeons who attended the deceaſed, 
the nurſe, and another witneſs, the 
jury brought in a verdict of /://u/ 
Murder againſt all the parties impli— 
cated, 

Dritp.—John lord Rivers, a lord 
of his majeſty's bedchamber, lord 
lieutenant of the county of Perth. 
He is ſucceeded by his only ſon 
George, now Lord Rivers. 

In Oxtord-ſtreet, the Dowager Ba- 
roneſs of Camelford. 

Lady Harriet Hamilton, eldeſt 
daughter of the Marquis of Aber. 
corn, at the Priory, near Stanmore. 
Her death was occaſioned by an in— 
flammation of the membrane which 
lines the wind-pipe, and which very 
ſuddenly produced ſufiocation. 

Lady M. Melbourne died on Sun- 
day, at one o'clock, after a few days 
Hineſs, at her houſe in Upper Sey- 
mour-ſtreet, At the ſame hour alſo 
died at her houſe in Park-ſtreet Groſ- 
venor-ſquare, Mrs. E. Harvey, many 
years the intimate friend of Lady 
M. Melbourne, 

The Dublin papers, of the 28th 
ult. mention the death of the Right 
Hon, Thomas Conolly, the preced- 
ing day. He was upwards: of forty 
years member tor the county of Lon- 
donderry. 
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On Tueſday evening the 1oth, at 
Midlington-place, Hants, Mrs. Bar- 
foot, wife of Peter Bartoot, Eig. at- 
ter a long and painful ilInels, which 
ſhe bore with chriſtian fortitude and 
reſignation. 

Mr. Merlin, of the Muscum, 
Prince's-ſtreet, Hanover- {quare; a 
gentleman who poſſeſſed uncommon 
mechanical knowledge, the beauty 
and excellency of whoſe workman- 
ſhip has been witnefled by many 
thouſands, 

Jouſſaint Louverture died, ac- 
cording to letters from Beſan on, in 
priſon, a few days ago. The fate of 
this man has been ſingularly untor- 
tunate, and his treatment moſt cruel. 
He died, we believe, without a friend 
to cloſe his eyes. We have never 
heard that his wife and children, 
though they were brought over from 
Saint Domingo with him, have ever 
been permitted to {ce him during his 
impriſonment. 

A melancholy circumſtance hap- 
pened lately at Ipſwich, Vice-ad- 
miral Reeve went out in the fore— 
noon, in a fingle-horie chaiſe, on a 
viſit to Sir Robert Harland. The 
horſe became unmanageable, ran the 
chaiſe againſt a bank, and the admi- 
ral was thrown out, his neck was dil- 
located, and he inſtantly expired. 

The following melancholy circum— 
ſtance lately happened at Ackworth, 
near Pontefract: Mrs. Townfley and 
her ſon, who reſided at that place, 
had removed to a new houſe, and, 
in order to dry their bed-rooms, 
which had been newly plaſtered, 
they burnt in them, during the night, 
a chafing-diſh with charcoal. In the 
morning they were both found dead. 

Seldom has any man proved ſuch a 
determined theoriſt in defiance of 
danger, as the late Dr. White. He 
went out to the Eaſt, with an ob- 
ſtinate perſuaſion that the plague 
was not a contagious diſtemper. He 
inoculated his arm, and rubbed ſe— 
veral parts of his body with matter 
from the ſores of a perſon dying in 
the plague. He himſelf died of it 
on the fourth day after this inocula— 
tion, | 

The Mancheſter paper of the 3d 
of May contains the following ac- 

count 
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count of a moſt ſhocking murder : 
—On Tueſday laſt an inquiſition was 
held at Hollingwood, Lancaſhire, on 
the bedies of one Heſketh, Alice 
Ogden, and an infant, before Mr. 
Milne, the coroner, and a reſpecta- 
ble jury. It appeared that Reſketh 
and Ogden had hved together three 
years, and that early on Monday 
morning, a man going to work in 
the garden of the deceaſed, ſaw a 
quantity of blood running under the 
door. He alarmed the neighbours, 
who forced open the door, Wh:c!1 
was locked and bolted, and found 
Heſketh, with the infant acroſs his 
thighs, both quite dead, and moſt 
miſerably bruiſed. Heſketh had the 
key of the door in his pocket, and 
the end of the tongs in luis hand. 
Ogden was alſo in a dying ſtate, and 
lo much bruited as to be incapable 
of giving any account of this horrid 
bulineſs : ſhe expired almolt inſtant. 
ly, "Theſe circumſtances induced 
the jury to believe that one or both 
ot them killed the child and each 
other, which verdict they accord- 
ingly gave. The father of the wo- 
man, and another man, had been 
drinking at the houſe of the deceaſed, 
On Sunday evening, at ten o'civck, 
they were left in perfect good hu. 
mour with cach other, not an angry 
word having palled. 
Fitts, -— 1wo moſt deſtructive 
fires broke out on the nights between 
the iſt and 2d of April, aud between 
the 19th and 2oth of the ſane month, 
at the village of Guerville, conti— 
gous to the foreſt of Eu, in the dil- 
trict of Neutchatel, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Seine, Great 
part of the village has been deſtroy. 
ed. Six and forty dwclling-houſes, 
with their offices, and both the 
church and the parſon's houſe, were 
burnt to the ground. Fifty families 
were at once reduced to the molt de- 
ſtitute indigence. What was pecu- 
larly unfortunate, they had but juſt 
exhauſted all their little ſtores in re- 
building eleven houſes of the vil- 
lage, which were deſtroyed laft year 
by the fire. A great number of 
cattle, a large quantity of grain and 
forage, all the inſtruments 0: tillage, 
and almoſt all the houthold furni— 
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ture of thoſe people, have been re— 
duced toaſhes. Fortunately no lives 
have been loſt, Five women periſh. 
ed by the fire of laſt year, 

A dreadful fire which broke out 
at Poſen, in Poland, on the 15th of 
April, deprived 7240 pertons of their 
habitations. The number of houſes 
burnt down was 276, containing 703 
families; $9 of the houſes belonged 
to ſews. Fifty-nine wretches, who 
took advantage of the calamity, to 
plunder the unfortunate ſufferers, 
have been arreited, and Will be pu- 


{hel as they deſerve. 


A rroject of the firſt national im- 
portance has been for ſome time on 
toot, for encouraging the population 
ot the whole fca-coalt oft Ireland with 
active and inauttrious peaſants from 
the interiorof that country, by build- 
ing houtes and villages for their re- 


cchtion, and inducing and enabling 


them to cultivate the invaluable 
hiteries that ſurround that ifland, 
| 


Which have hitherto been fo groſsly 
neolected, to the great advantage of 
the Dutch, who have, for a feries of 
years, found it a valuable ſource of 
wealth to their commerce, and 
ſtrength to their marine; on both of 
which points, this project, if follow- 
ed up with national ſpirit, may 
prove an object of the firſt import- 
ance, not only to the wealth and 
population inland, by affording a lu— 
crative tvurce of employment and 
MaAalntenailice to many thouſands of 
her inhabitants, but to the British 
navy, by attording an inexhauſti- 
ble nurſery for able ſeamen. Hither- 
to this project, of which a Mr. 
Frafer is the tuggeltor, has depend-— 
ed merely on the ſupport of a pri- 
vate ſubſcription, towards which 
ſomething leſs than ten thouſand 
pounds have been already ſubſcribed, 
But it is to be hoped, an undertak- 
ing, {0 apparently pregnant with na— 
tional advantage, will receive the 
ſanction of parhamentary ſupport, 
and the energetic patronage of the 
gentlemen of Ireland in particular, 
to whom, more eſpecially the pro- 
prigtors of eſtates on the ſea-coaſt, it 
preſents ſuch proſpects of future 
2alth and advantage. Holland 

owed 
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owed all her wealth, commerce, 
and national importance, origiaal- 
ly to her fiſheries; and, in fact, 
the greater part of the country was 
reſcued from the deep, by the per. 
ſevering induſtry of her hardy inha- 
bitants. One of the principal rea- 
ſons why the fiſheries of the Iriſh 
coaſt have not been cultivated, was 
the extraordinary fertility of the ſoil, 
The high riſe of land, however, as 
well as the proſpect of a lucrative 
occupation, aftords a ftrong induce. 
ment to the ſturdy peaſant of the in- 
terior to repair to the coaſt, where 
the cultivation of cheap and now 
unproductive tracts, and the eaſy 

rocuration of fiſhy food, ſecures 
N cheap, certain, and plentiful, 
maintenance for his family, as well 
as the almoſt certain ſource of en- 
richment, 


In digging the foundations of 


houſes on Snow-hill, the fſcitce of 
which is to be named Skinner-ſtreet, 
the labourers have lately found coins 
of the following deſcriptions: — Gui- 
neus of the reigns of James II. Charles 
I. and William III.; half-guincas of 
Charles II. and James II; one louis 
d'or of Louis XIII.; a Portugnete 
moidore; twenty-tour fhilling pieces 
of Charles I. and two of James J. 

We learn that among the objects 
which the {ucicty for the Suppreſſion 
of Vice have in view for their ſeri— 
ous attention, 18 that of faije werghts 
and mcajures, a grievance now be. 
come ſo general as to make it highly 
to be withed that the iniquitious 
authors of it ſhould be detected, 
and puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeve— 
rity. 

Anecdote, —During the late unhap— 
py commotions in Ireland, a private 
ſoldier in the army of Lord Coruwal— 
lis was daily obſerved to be abſent 
from his quarters and the company 
of his tel:ow-toldiers. This gave 
riſe to a {u{picion that he Withdre 
tor the purpoſe of holding improper 
intercourſe with the rebels. The 
door man was brought to trial, and 
by 4 court-martial was condemned to 
ſufter death. The marquis, hearing 
of this, withed to examine the mi— 
nates of the trial; and, not being 
fatisfied, ſeat for the condemned 
priſoner to converſe with him. Up- 
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on being interrogated by his lord- 
ſhip, he ſolemnly diſavowed every 
treaſonable practice or deſign, . de- 
clared his ſincere attachment to his 
ſovereign, and his readineſs to live 
and die in his ſervice; and affirmed, 
that the real cauſe of his frequent 
abſence was for the purpoſe of ſecret 
prayer; for which he had no oppor— 
tunity among his profane comrades, 
who, on account of his religious pro- 
feſſion, had become his inveterate 
enemies. Jhis, he informed his lord- 
ſhip, was the whole defence he made 
on his trial; but the officers, judging 
it very improbable, paid no attention 
to it. The marquis, in order to ſatisfy 
himſelf as to the truth of his de- 
tence, oblerved, that, it fo, he muſt 
have acquired ſome conſiderable apt- 
neſs in the exerciſe of prayer. The 
poor man replied, that he could not 
boaſt of his ability in that exerciſe, 
The marquis then requeſted him to 
kneel down and pray aloud before 
him; which he did, with ſuch co- 
piouſneſs, fluency, and ardour, as 
tully ſatisfied the marquis that no 
perſon could pray in that manner 
who did not live in the habit of 
daily intercourſe with God. The 
noble marquis then took him by the 
hand, revoked his ſentence, and 
placed him among his perfonal at- 
tendauts. 


We are not without hopes that the 
mediation of the Emperor of Ruſlia 
may ſtill have the effect of preſerv- 
ing (or reſloring) peace. The em- 
bargo has been ordered to be taken 
off all yetlels that are bound to 
Ruſlia. 

Letters of the 2d and 3d of April, 
from lamaica, mention the wretched 
{tate of the ifland of St. Domingo. 
The French troops were ſtill very 
ſickly, and fell very faſt: they had 
alſo been repeatedly attacked, and 
had loſt many men in the field, though 
the black: had alſo ſuftered confider- 
ably. A reinforcement trom France 
of 500 men had lately landed; but it 
was thought it would be quite inſuf— 
ficient, It was generally ſuppoſed 
that the enterprize would be aban- 
doned before the unhealthy ſeaſon ſet 
in, which begins in the end of June, 
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LIFE or BANNIBAL, uE CARTHAGINIAN GENERAL. 


ANNIBAL was in Spain with 
1 his brother Aldrubal, who 
commanded the Carthaginian forces 
there, when that general was mur— 
dered by a Gaul, whoſe muſter he 
had put to death. After the death 
of Aſdrubal, Hannibal, though on- 
ly twenty-five years of age, was 
made general by the unanimous con- 
ſent of the army, He immediately 
put himſelf in motion, and in the 
firſt campaign conquered the O]- 
cades, a nation ſeated near the Ibe— 
rus, The next year he ſubdued the 
Vaccæi, another nation in that 
neighbourhood. Soon after, the 
Carpztani, one of the moſt power. 
ful nations in Spain, declared againſt 
the Carthaginians. Their army con- 
ſiſted of 100,000 men, with which 
they attacked Hannibal on his return 


from the Vacczi1; but they were ut- 


terly defeated, and the whole nation 
obliged to ſubmit. 

Nothing now remained in the way 
of the Carthaginians, but the city of 
Saguntum. Hannibal, for ſome time, 
did not think proper to come to a 
rupture with the Romans, by at- 
tacking that place. At laſt, how- 
ever, he found means to embroil 
ſome of the neighbouring cantons 
with the Saguntines, and thus fur- 
niſhed himſelf with a pretence to at- 
tack their city. Upon the com- 
mencement of the ſiege, the Roman 
ſenate diſpatched ambaſſadors to 
Hannibal, requiring him to deſiſt 
from all further operations, under 
pain of chaſtifemeat from them. 
Hannibal inſultngly told the am- 
baſſadors that he deſpiſed their me— 
naces, and reterred them to the ſe. 
nate of Carthage. On their arrival 
in that capital, they demanded that 
Hannibal thould be delivered up to 
the Romans, to be puniſhed accord. 
ing to their pleaſure ; but, this not 
being complied with, war was im— 
mediately declared between the two 
nations. The Saguntines, in the 
mean time, defended themſelves for 
eight months with incredible bra- 
very, At laſt the city was taken, 
and the inhabitants were treated with 

Vor. IX. No. 141. 


the utmoſt cruelty. Hannibal now 
put his African troops into winter- 
quarters at Yew Carthage, and per- 
mitted the Spaniards to retire tp 
their reſpective homes. 

The next campaign he paſſed the 
Iberus, ſubdued the nations betwixt 
that river and the Pyrenees, appoint- 
ed Hanno commander of the con- 
quered diſtricts, and began his march 
for Italy. Upon muſtering his forces, 
he found them amount to Fo, ooo 
foot, and gooo horſe, all veteran 
troops, and ſome of the hardieſt in 
the world. As they had left their 
heavy baggage with Hanno, and 
were light-armed, Hannibal eaſily 
croſſed the Pyrenees, paſſed by Ruf- 
cino, a frontier town of the Gauls, 
and arrived on the banks of the 
Rhone without oppoſition, This 
river he paſſed, notwithſtanding an 
oppoſition from the Gauls; and was 
for ſome time in doubt whether he 
ſhould advance to engage the Ro- 
mans, who, under Scipio, were bend- 
ing their march that way, or conti- 
nue his route for Italy. But to the 
latter he was ſoon determined by the 
arrival of Magilus, prince of the 
Boii, who brought rich preſents 
with him, and ovottered to conduct 
the Carthaginian army over the 
Alps. Nothing could have hap- 
pened more favourable to Hanni 


bal's views; for the Boii bore an im- 


placable enmity to the Romans, and 
had come to an open rupture with 
them, upon the firit pews that Sicily 
was threatened with an invaſion from 
Carthage, 

It was not known with certainty 
where Hannibal began to aſcend the 
Alps. As ſoon as his route was 
known, the petty Kings of the coun- 
try aſlembled their forces, and tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of the eminences over 
which the Carthagimuns muſt ne. 
ceſſurily paſs, they continued har. 
raſſing them, diſputing every foot of 
land. Hannibal, however, having 
found means to poſſeſs himſelf of an 
advantageous poſt, defeated and diſ- 
perſed them; and ſoon after took 
their Capital city, where he found 
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proviſions, It was, moreover, in 
the depth of winter when this aſto— 
niſhing project was undertaken, The 
ſeaſon added new Horrors to a ſcene 
which nature had aiready crowded 
| with objects of diſmay. The pro- 
| digious height and ae 
ſteepheſs of the mountains, capped 
with ſnow; the rude cottages that 
ſeemed to hang upon the ſides of the 
precipices; the cattle, and even the 
wild beafts, (tiff with cold, orenraged 
l 1 with have © the people, barbarous 
4 and fierce, dreſſed in ſkins, with long 
| ſhaggy hair: preſented a picture that 
1 1mpreſſed the' beholders with aſto. 
niſhment'and terror. They had not 
vain fears alone to combat. The 
intenſeneſs of the cold, the height 
of the precipices, the ſmoothneſs of 
FF! the ice, and Above all, the oppoli- 
1 tion of the rude inhabitants, rolling 
down huge rocks upon them in their 
march, were among the number of 
their calamities. But nothing was 
capable of ſubduing the courage of 
the Carthaginian general. fter 
nine days painful fatigue through 
| theſe untrodden paths, he gained 
ith the top of the mountains, where he 
1 animated his foldiers by afluring 
' them, that they had ſcaled, not the 
1 walls of Italy, but of Rome; and 
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1 by ſhewing them the large and fer- 

* tile vales of Iſubria, where the 
15 Gauls were waiting to join them. 
8 


After two days reſpite, he prepared 
to deſcend; but the difficulties they 
A now met with were much greater 

7 than thoſe they had already encoun- 
. tered. Every new advance ſeemed 
[:\ but to increaſe the danger, till they 
wy arrived at the verge of a perpendi— 
: cular 79 85 which ſeemed ut- 
ts terly in:paſſable. It was then that 
1 deſpair appeared in every face but 
Hanmbal's; his firſt effort was to 
endeavour, by making a circuit, to 
find a more commodious paſſage. 
This only increaſing his diffculty, 
he ordered a great number of large 
trees to be felled, and ſet on fire. 
The rock being thus heated, ſays 
L:vy, was ſoftened by yinegor, and 
a. way opened through Which the 
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the priſoners, horſes, &c. that had 
fallen into their hands; and likewiſe 


a large ſupply of corn and other 


men, horſes, and elephants, m1 igrt 
ſafely deſcend, This work wa 5 4. 
compliſhed with incredible labou , 
but Hannibal ſucceeded; having 
ſpent only nine days in aſcending, 
and fix in deſcending, the Alps. 

On his entry into Ilubria, he re- 
viewed his army; whenhe found that 
of the 50,000 foot, with whom helett 
New Carthargefive months and fiftcen 
days betore, he had but 20,000, and 
that his gooo horſe were reduced to 
6000. His firſt care was to refreſh 
his troops, and to alleviate the toils 
they had undergone upon ſo ardu- 
ous a march. He did not, however, 
ſuffer his army to languiſh in idle— 
neſs; but, joining the [Ifubrians, 
who were at war with the Tauri- 
nians, laid fiege to Taurinum, the 
only city in thoſe parts; and in 
three days he became maſter of it, 
putting all who reſiſted to the 
word. This ſtruck the neighbour- 
ing villagers with ſuch terror, that 
of their own accord they ſubmitted 
to the conqueror, and ſupplied his 
army With all ſorts of proviſions. 

Scipio, the Roman general, who 
in the mean time had gone in queſt 
of Hannibal on the banks of the 
Rhone, was ſurpriſed to find he had 
croſſed the Alps, and entered Italy. 
He therefore returned with the ut- 
moſt expedition. A memorable ca- 
gagement enſued, near the river 
Tacinus, in which the Romans were 
defeated, Ihe conſequence was, 
that Scipio repaſſed that river, and 
Hannibal continued his march to the 
banks of the Po. This he croſſed 
by a bridge of boats, He then ſent 
his brother Mago in purſuit of the 
enemy, who, having rallied their 
forces, were encamped at Placentia. 
He now concluded a treaty with fe. 
veral of the Gallic cantons, joined 
his brother, and again oftered battle 
to the Romans; but this they 
thought proper to decline ; and the 
conful, being intimidated by the 
deſertion of a body of Gauls, aban- 
doned his camp, paſted the Trebia, 
and poſted ' himſelf on an eminence 
near that river. Here he drew lines 


round his camp, and waned the ar- 
rival of his colleague, with rein. 
Hannibal, 

ap priſed 


forcements from Sicily. 
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appriſed of the conſul's departure, 
fent out the Numidian horſe to ha- 
raſs him on his march; himfelf 
moving with the main body to ſup. 
port them in caſe of need. The 
Numidians kept cloſe to the rear of 
the Roman army, paſſed the Trebia, 
and put to the ſword all the ſtrag— 
glers they found.. Soon atter, Han- 
nibal, coming up, encamped in 
light of the Romans, on the oppo. 
ſite bank. Here, having learned the 
{trength of the conſul Sempronius, 
juſt arrived, he brought him to 
an engagement, and entirely defeat. 
ed him. Ten thouſand of the Ro- 
mans retired to Placentia, but the 
reſt were either killed or taken pri- 
ſoners. The Carthaginians purſued 
the flying enemy as far as the Tre- 
bia, but did not think proper to paſs 
it on account of the exceſſive cold. 
Hannibal, however, ordered ihe Nu- 
midians, Celtiberians, and Lufita- 
nians, to make incurſicns into tte 
Roman territories, where they com- 
mitted great devaſtations. During 
his (tate of inaction, he endeavoured 
to win the aticctions cf the Gauls, 
and likewiſe of the allies of the Ro- 
mans; declaring to the Gallic and 
Italian priſoners, that he had no in- 
tention of making war upon them, 
being determined to reſtore them to 
their liberty, and protect them 
againſt the Romans: and, io confirm 
them in their good opinion of him, 
nie diſmiſſed them all without ranſom, 

Karly in, the -nſluing campaign, 
Hannibal crolted the A ennines, 
und penetrated into Etruria. All 
the tormer fatigues of the Carthagi- 
aian army were nothing, compared 
to heir ſufferings in palling a mo— 
mls, cauſed by the inundation of 
the river Arnus. They marched 
three days and nights ſucceſſively, 
up to the knees in water, without 
tleep or reſt ; the hoois of the horſes 
came off, and the beaſts of burthen, 
unable to ſupport the fatigue, were 
left dead in the mud. Hannibal, 
riding upon au elephant, the only 
one left alive, felt the complicated 
dilireits of his own fituation, and 
that of his army. Having at laſt ar. 
rived upon dry ground, he received 
intelligence that the conſul Flamb 


nius lay encamped with the Ro- 
mans under the walls of Arietium. 
To inflame the impetuous ſpirit of 
Flaminius, the Carthaginians took 
the road to Rome, and, leaving the 
Roman army behind, deſtroyed all 
the country through which they 
paſſed ; and, as that part of Italy 
abounded with all the elegances as 
well as the neceſſaries of life, the 
Romans ſuitered an incredible loſs 
on this occaſion, The conſul, aſto- 
niſhed at the temerity of his ene- 
mies, marched in puriuit of them, 
determining to bring them to action. 
Hannibal, in the mean time, ſtill 
kept advancing towards F.ome, hav- 
ing Cortona on the left, and the lake 
J hralymenus on the right; till, at 
laſt, having drawn Flamurius into 
an ambuſcade, he ſuddenly faced 
about, and entirely defeated him, 
The conſul himſelf, with 15,000 of 
h:s men, fell on the field of battle, 
A great number were taken priſon- 
ers, and a body of 60090 men, who 
had fled to a town in Etrur:a, fur. 
rendered to Maherbal the next day. 
Hannibal loſt only 1500 mea on this 
occaſion, moſt of whom were Gauls; 
though great numbers, bot! of his 
ſoldiers and of the Romans, after- 
wards died of their wo':nds, Bein 
informed that the conſul Servilius 
had detached a body of 4000, or, 
according to Appian, 8009, horſe, 
from Ariminum, to reinforce his 
colleague in Etruria, Hannibal ſent 
Maherbal, with all the cayalry, and 
a body of infantry, to attack him. 
The Roman detachment conſiſted of 
choſen men, and was commanded by 
Centenius, a patrician. Maherbal 
had the good fortune to meet with 
him, at unawares, and, after a ſhort 
diſpute, defeated him. Iwo thou= 
ſand of the Romans, were laid dead 
on the ſpot; the reſt, retiring ro a 
neighbouring eminence, were ſur- 
rounded by Maherbal's forces, and 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
1 he Carthaginian army was now fo 
much troubied with a {corbutic dif. 
order, that Hannibal found it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to repoſe them. for 
{ome time in the territory of Adria, 
a pleafaut and fertile country, In 
his various engagements with the 
I i 2 Ro- 
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Romans, he had taken a great num- 
ber ot their arms, with which he 
now armed his men after the Roman 
- manner. Being likewiſe maſter of 
that part of the country bordering 
on the ſea, he tound means to ſend 
an expreſs to Carthage with an ac- 
count of the glorious progreſs of 
his arms. The citizens received 
this news with the moſt joyful ac- 
clamations, at the ſame time com- 
ing to a refolution to reinforce their 
armies, both in Italy and Spain, 
with a great number of troops. 

The Romans, aſtonithed and con— 
founded at the progreſs of the Afri— 
can arms, named Fabius Maximus 
dictator; a man as cool and cautious 
as Sempronius and Flaniinius had 
been warm and impetuous. He fet 
out with a de{.gn not to engage Han— 
nibal, but only to watch his mo- 
tions, and cut oft his proviſions, 
which he knew was the moſt prope 
way to deſtroy him in a country ſo 
far from his own. Accordingly he 
followed him through Umbria and 
Picenum into Adria, and then 
through the territories of the Mar- 
Tucini and Frentam into Apulia, 
When the enemy marched, he fo]- 
lowed them; when they encamped, 
he did the fame : but for the moſt 
part on eminences, and at ſome dif- 
tance trom the.r camp, watching 
all their motions, cutting off their 
ſtragglers, and Keeping them in a 
continual alarm. This cautious 
method of proceeding greatly dil- 
treſſed the Carthaginians, but at the 
ſame time raiſed diſcontents in his 
own army. But neither theſe dil- 
contents, nor the ravages committed 
by Hannibal, could prevail upon 
Fabius to alter his meaſures. Ihe 
former, therefore, entered Campa- 
ia, one of the tineſt countries of 
Italy. Here the ravages he com- 
mitted raiſed iuch ſerious com— 
plains in the Roman army, that the 
cv iCtutur was obliged to feign a detire 
t coming to an engagement, Ac— 
coruingly, he followed Hannibal 
with more expedition than uſual; 
dut at the ſame time avoided an 
engagement with more care than the 
enemy ſonght it. Hannibal, finding 
he could by no means bring the dic- 
dator to a battle, and fearing he 
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ſhould enervate his men, reſolved to 
quit Campania, which he found 
abounding more with fruit and wine 
than corn, and to return to Sam- 
nium through the paſs Eribanus. 
Fabius, concluding from his march 
that this was his deſign, got there 
before him, and encamped on Mount 
Callicula, having placed ſeveral bo. 
dies of troops in the avenues lead. 
ing to it, Hannibal was for ſome 
time at a loſs what to do; but at 
laſt contrived the following ſtrata. 
gem, which Fabius could neither 
foreſee nor guard againſt, Being 
encamped at the foot of Mount 
Callicula, he ordered Aſdrubal to 
pick out of the cattle taken in the 
country 2000 of 'the ſtrongeſt and 
nimbleſt oxen, to tie faggots to their 
horns, and to have them and their 
herd{men ready without the camp. 
After ſupper, when all was quiet, 
the cattle were brought in good or- 
der to the hill, where Fabius had 
placed ſome Roman parties in am— 
buſh to ſtop up the paſs, Upon a 
ſignal given, the faggots on the 
horns of the oxen were ſet on fire; 
and the herdſmen, ſupported by 
ſome battalions armed with ſmall 
javelins, drove them gently for- 
ward, The Romans, ſeeing the 
light of the fire, imagined that the 
Carthaginians were marching by 
torch-light. However, Fabius kept 
cloſe in his camp, depending on the 
troops he had placed in ambulcacle; 
but when the oxen, feeling the fire 
on their heuds, began to run up and 
down the hills, the Romans in am— 
buſh, thinking themſelves 1ur- 
rounded on all des, and climbing 
the ways where they jaw leaſt light, 
returacd to their camp, leaving the 
paſs open to their enemies. Fabius, 
though rallied by his ſoldiers for 
being thus over-reached by the Car- 
thaginian, ſtill continued to purſue 
the lame plan, maiched directly af— 
ter Hannibal, and encamped on tonne 
eminences near him. Upon this, the- 
dictator was recalled to Rome; and, 
as Hanuibal, notwithitanding the 
ravages committed, had all along 
{pared the lands of Fabius, the lat- 
ter was ſuſpected vi holding a ſecret 
correſpondence with him. In hi. 
abſence, Minucius, general of the 
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horſe, gained ſome advantages, 
which greatly tended to increaſe a 
ſuſpicion of the dictator, inſomuch, 
that before his return, Minucius 
was put upon an equal tuoting with 
him. The general of the horſe pro— 
poled that each ſhould command his 
day ; but the dictator choſe rather 
to divide the army, hoping by that 
means to ſave at leait a part of it. 
Hannibal ſoon found means to draw 
Minucius to an engagement; and, 
by his maſterly {kill in tactics, the 
Roman general was ſurrounded on 
every hde, and would have been to- 
tally cut off, had not Fabius haſten— 
ed to his aſſiſtance, Then the two 
armies uniting, advanced in good or- 
der to renew the fight: but Hanni— 
bal, not caring to venture a ſecond 
action, retired to his Camp; and 


Minucius, being much ahamed of 


his raſhneſs, rchigned his ſhare of the 
command. 

The Romans, at length finding 
what an invincible enemy they had 


to contend with, augmented their 


army to 87,000 men, horſe and foot ; 
and Hannibal, being reduced to 
great diſtreſs for want of provilions, 
reſolved to leave Samnium, and pe- 
netrate into the heart of Apulia, 
Accordingly he began his march in 
the night; and, by leaving fires 
burning, and tents ſtanding in his 
camp, made the Komans believe for 
ſome time that his retreat was only 
feigned. When the truth was dit 
covered, ZEmilius was againſt pur. 
ſuing them; but Jerentius Varro 
and Servilius were obſtinately bent 
on following the enemy, and over- 
took them at Cannæ. 

The Romans were vaſtly ſuperior 
in number to the Carthaginians ; 
but the latter were ſuperior 1n Ca- 
valry. The army of the former, 
conſiſting of $7,000 men, was drawn 
up in the uſual manner; the kaſeati 
in the firſt line, the prenczpes in the 
ſecond, and the trzarw in the third. 
1 he cavalry were polted on the 
wings. On the right the Roman 
kn, hts flanked the legionaries ; in 
the left, the cavalry of the allies 
covered their oon infantry. The 
two conſuls commeandea the two 
wings, milius the righi, and Te- 
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rentius Varro the left ; and the two 
proconſuls Servilius and Attilius 
the main body, 

On the other hand, Hannihal, 
whoſe army conſiſted of 40,000 foot 
and 19,000 horſe, placed his Gauliſh 
and Spaniſh cavalry in his left wing, 
to face the Roman kmghts; and the 
Numidian horſe in his right, over 
againſt the cavalry ot the allies of 
Rome. As to his infantry, he di- 
vided the Atricon battalions into 

wo bodies, one of wh:ch he poſted 
near the Gauliſh and Spaniſh horſe, 
the other near the Numidian. Be- 
tween theſe two bodies were placed 
on one ſide the Gauliſh, on the other 
{le the Spaniſh, intantry, drawn up 
in {nch a manner as to form an ob- 
tuſc angle projecting a conhderable 
way beyond the two wings, Bchind 
this line he drew up a ſecond which 


kid no prozection. Afſdrubal com- 


manded the left wing; Maherbal 
the right; and PBannibal himſelf, 
with his brother Mago, the main 
body. He had alfo taken care to poſt 
himſelt in fuch a manner that the 
wind 4 ulturnus, which riles at certain 
ſtated times, ſhould blow directly in 
the faces of the Romans during the 
hght, and cover them with duſt. 
The onſet was begun by the light- 
armed infantry, the Romans dif. 
charging their javelins, and the 
balearcs their ſtones, with pretty 
equal ſucceſs; nevertheleſs, the 
conſul Emilius was wounded. Then 
the Roman cavalry in the right wing 
advanced againſt the Gauliſh and 
Sp:niſh in Hannibal's left. As they 


were ſhut in by the river Auhdus on 


one lide, and by their infantry on 
the other, they did not fight, as 
ulual, by charging and wheeling oft, 
and then returning to the charge; 
but continued fighting, each man 
againſt his adverſary, till one of them 
was killed or retired. After they 
had made prodigious efforts on both 
ſides to overbear each other, they 
all on a ſudden diſmounted, and 
fought on foot with great fury. In 
this attack the Gauls and Spaniards 
prevailed, put the Romans to the 
reut, and, purſuing them along the 
ri ver, ſtrewed the ground with dead 
bodies, Aldrubal giving no ch 
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This conflict was ſcarcely over, 
when the infantry on both ſides ad- 
vanced. The Romans firſt fell up. 
on the Spamiards and Gauls, who, 
as already obſerved, formed a kind 
of triangle, projecting beyond the 
two wings, Theſe gave ground, 
and, purſuant to Hannibal's direc- 
tions, ſunk into the void ſpace in 
the rear; by which means they in- 
ſenſibly brought the Romans into 
the centre of the African infantry, 
and then the fugitives rallying at- 
taeked them in front, while the 
Africans charged them in both 
flanks. The Romans, being by this 
artful retreat drawn into the ſnare 
and ſurrounded, no longer kept 
their ranks, but formed ſeveral pla- 
toons in order to face every way. 
milius, who was on the right 
wing, ſceing the danger of the main 
body, at the head of his legionaries 
acted the part both of a ſoldier and 
a general, penetrating into the heart 
of the enemy's battalions, and cut- 
ting great numbers of them 1n pieces. 
AJl the Roman cavalry that were 
left attended the brave coniul on 
foot ; and, encouraged by his exam- 

le, fought like men in deſpair. 
But, in the mean time, Aſdrubal, 
at the head of a detachment of Gaul- 
1th and Spaniſh infantry brought 
from the centre, attacked Emilius's 
legionaries with uch fury, that they 
were forced to give ground and fly ; 
the conſul, being covered with 
wounds, was at laft killed by ſome 
of the enemy who did not know him, 

In the main body, the Romans, 
though inveſted on all ſides, conti- 
nued to fell their lives dear, tht- 
ing in platoons, and making a great 
flaughter of the enemy, But being 
at length overpowered, and dil- 
heartened hy the death ot the two 
proconiuls Servilius and Attilius, 
who headed them, they diſperſed 
and fed, ſome to the right, and 
others to the left, as they could find 
opportunity; but the Numidian 
horte cut moſt of them in pieces: 
the whole plain was covered with 
heaps of dead bodies, inſomuch that 
Eennibal himſelf, thinking the 
butchery too terrible, ordered his 
troops to deſiſt. There is a great 


diſagreement among authors, as te 
the n1mber of Romans killed and 
taken at the battle of Cannze. Ac- 
cording to Livy, the republic loſt 
$0,000 men, including the auxilia- 
ries. According to Polybius, of 
6000 Roman horſe, only 0 eſcaped 
to Venuſia, with Terentius Varro 
and 300 of the auxiliary horſe. As 
to the infantry, that writer tells us, 
that 70,000 of the woman foot died 
on the field of battle, fighting like 
brave men; and that 13,000 were 
made priſoners. According to Di- 
onyſius of Halicarnaſſus, of 6009 
horſe, only 370 eſcaped the general 
ſlaughter, and of So, ooo foot, 30co 
only were left. The moſt moderate 
computation makes the number of 
Romans killed amount to 45,009. 
The ſcene of action is marked out to 
poſterity by the name of Pezzo di 
Sangu-, or field of blood. 

The conſequence of this victory 
was a diſpoſition of that part of Ita- 
ly called the Old Province, Magna 
Grecia, Taentum, and part of the 
territory of Capua, to ſubmit to 
Hannibal. "The neighbouring pro- 
vinces likewiſe diſcovered an incli— 
nation to ſhake off the Roman yoke, 
but wanted firſt to ſee whether Han- 
nibal was able to protect them. His 
firſt march was into Samnium, being 
informed that the Hirpini and other 
neighbouring nations were diſpoſed 
to enter into an alliance with the 
Carthaginians, He advanced to 
Compla, which opened its gates to 
him. In this place he left his heavy 
baggage, as well as the immenſe 
plunder he had acquired. Afcer 
which he ordered his brother Mago, 
with a tody of troops deſtined tor 
that purpoſe, to polleſs hiniſelf of 
all the fortreſſes in Campania, the 
moſt delicious province of Italy. 
The humanity Hanu:bal hid all 
along ſhewn his priſoners, added to 
the fame of the victories he h.:d 
obtained, wrought ſu powertiul.y 
upon the Lucani, Brut, and Aj u- 
lians, that they ex reiicl an eager 
delire of being taken under his pro- 
tection. Even the Campamins, a 


nation more intimately allic.i tu the 
Romans, diſcovered un incin.tion 
to abandon their natural friends. Of 
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nis, Hannibal receiving intelligence, 
he bent his march towards Capua, 
not doubting but by means of the po. 
pular faction there, he ſhould eaſily 
make himſelt maſier ot it; which ac- 
cordingly happened. Soon after this 
plice had made its ſubmiſſion, many 
cities of the Brutii opened their 
gates; and Mage was thendiſpatched 
to Carthage, with the news of the 
victèery at Wann, and the important 
COniequences attending it. 

Bitherto we have teen Hannibal 
completely victorious; and, indeed, 
f we conſider what he had already 
performed, we ſhall find his exploits 
{ſuperior to thoſe of any other gene- 
ral, either ancient or modern. Other 
commanders have been celebrated for 
victories gained over barbarous and 
uncivilized nations, Alexander the 
Great over-ran the Perſian empire; 
but that kingdom was then ſunk in 
loth and elleminacy, ſo as to be an 
eaſy conquelt: but had that great 
commander turned his arms againit 
the weſtern nations, who were of a 
more martial diſpofition, it is proba— 
bie he had not found ſo eaſy a con- 
queſt. i. unb.l, on the contrary, 
lived at a time + hen the Romans 
were not only the wut. powerful, but 
the moſt warlikej co le in tlie world, 
That nation he attacked with an ar. 
my of only 26,c00 men, without re. 
ſources, eiter of recruits, money, or 
proviticns, except what he could pro. 
eure in the enemy's country, With 
theſe, he had three years reſiſted the 
Roman armies; which had proved 
invincible tuall other natiens. Their 
armies had been commanded by ge— 
nerals of different tempers, ditpoſi— 
tions, and abilities: the loſſes they 
ſuſtained are by the Roman writers 
imputed ſolely to the taults of their 
general»; but experience had abun- 
dantly ſhewn, that chele commanders, 
with ail their faults, were able to 
conquer the moſt warlike nations, 
when commanded by any other than 
Hannibal. In the battles fought 
with rhe Romans, he had deſtroyed 
200,000 of their men, and taken 
$5,000 priſoners; yet, trom the bat. 
te of Cannx, the aftairs of this great 
man began to decline, Ihe reaſon 
pf this has been ſaid to be, that, 


when he put his army into winter. 
quarters at Capua, he ſo enervated 
himſelf and his men by debaucheries, 
that he became no longer capable of 
coping with the Romans, But this 
ſeems by no means to have been the 
caſe, for many of the Roman hiſto. 
rians own, that after the battle of 
Cannæ he gave their armies many 
terrible deteats, and touk a great 
number of towns in their ght. The 
true reaſon of that reverſe of fortune 
winch he was now to experience, was, 
his not having ſufficient reſources for 
recruiting his army. On the firſt news, 
indeed, of his ſucceſs at Carthage, a 
body of 4000 Numidian cavalry, 40 
elephants, and 1000 talents of filver, 
were granted by the ſenate. A large 
detuchment of Spaniſh forces was al. 
ſv appointed to follow them; and, 
that theſe might be ready in due time, 
Mago ſet out for Spain, to raiſe 20,000 
foot and 4009 horie there. Had this 
apply been ſent with proper expe- 
dition, it is not probable that the 
Romans would have had any occa- 
lion to reflect upon Hannibal”; con- 
duct at Capua. But, notwithltand- 
ing the influence of the Barcinian 
faction at Carthage, Hanno and his 
party tound means nut only to retard 
the march of the ſupplies, but even 
to diminich their number. Hannibal, 
thus deſerted by his country, could 
only act on the detenlive; his army 
amounting to no more than 26,000 
toot, and gooo horſe. But, though 
deſtined to act in this partial manner, 
he was only prevented from conquer. 
ing; the utmolt efforts of the whole 

omen power not being able to drive 
him out of Italy for more than tour- 
teen years, 

During this inactivity of Hannibal, 
Cneius and Publius Scipio had car- 
ried on the war 1n Spain with great 
ſucceſs againſt the Carthaginians. 
Aitdrubal had been ordered to enter 
Italy with his army to aſſiſt Hanni- 
bal; but, being defeated by the Ro- 
mans, was prevented. The dictator 
and {enat2 of Rome, encouraged by 
this event, carried on the preparations 
for the next campaign with great 
vigour, Whilſt Hannibal remained un- 
alliſted at Capua. The dictator re- 
lealed from priſon all criminal, and 

perioas 
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perſons confined for debt, who were 
willing to enliſt themſelves. Of theſe 
he forined a body of 6000 foot, armed 
with the broad ſwords and bucklers 
taken from the Gauls; and an army 
of 40,000 freſh troops were ſoon rea- 
dy to take the field. Thus the Ro- 
man forces were greatly {upcrior to 
thoſe of Hannibal ; yet they ſaw the 
neceſſity of following the example of 
Fabius Maximus, and no engagement 
of any conſequence happened the firſt 
year after the battle of Cannæ. Han- 
nibal made a fruitleſs attempt upon 
Nola, expecting it would be deliver. 
ed upto him; but this was prevented 
by Marcellns, who had entered that 
city, and, fallying unexpectedly from 
three gates upon the Carthaginians, 
obliged them to retire with the loſs 
of 5000 men. This was the firſt ad- 
vantage ever gained by the Romans, 
where Hannibal commanded in per- 
fon, and, of courſe, very much raiſed 
their ſpirits. They were, however, 
as much dejected, on hearing that the 
conful Poſthumius Albinus, with his 
whole army, had been cut off by the 
201, as he was croſling à foreſt Up. 
on this it was reſolved to draw al! 
the Roman forces out of Gaul, and 
turn them againſt Hannibal; fo that 
the Car thaginians ſtood daily more in 
zeed of thoſe ſupplies which never 
arrived from Carthage. He reduced, 
however, the cities of Nuceria, Caſi— 
linum, Petelia, Conſentia, Croton, 
Locri, and ſeveral others in Greece, 
before the Romans gained any ad- 
vantage over him. The Camp ani: ans, 
who had eſpouſed the Carthaginian 
cauſe, raiſed an army of 14,000 of 
their own nation in favour of Hanni- 
bal, and put Marius Alfius at the 
head of it; but he was ſurpriſed by 
the conſul Sempronius, whodefeated 
and killed him, with 2000 of his men. 
It was now diſcovered, that Han. 
nibal had concluded a treaty of alli- 
ance with Philip king of Macedon; 
but, to prevent any co- operation from 
that quarter, a Roman army was ſent 
to Macedon. Soon after this, Mar- 
cellus defeated Hannibal ina pitched 
battle, having armed his men with 
long pikes, generally uſed at fea in 
boarding of ſhips; by which means the 
Carthaginians were pierced through, 
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while they were totally unable ts 
reach their adverſaries with the ſhort 
javelins they carried. Marcellus pur- 
ſued themcloſe, killed 5o0co, and took 
600 priſoners, loſing himſelf about 
r000 men, who were moſtly trod 
down by the Numidian horſe, com- 
manded by Hannibal in perſon. Af- 
ter this defeat Hannibal found him- 
ſelf deſerted by 1200 of his beſt horſe, 
partly Spamards, and partly Numi— 
Gans, who had crotied the Alps with 
lim, this touched him ſo ſenſibly, 
that he left Campania, and retired 
into Apulia, 

The Romans, upon every advan- 


tage gained, ſtill increaſed their 
forces; whilſt Hannibal, not having 


the ſame reſources, found it impof- 
ſible to act againſt ſo many armies at 
once. Fabins Maximus advanced in- 
to Campania, whither Hannibal was 
obliged to return, in order to fave Ca- 
pua. He ordered Hanno, at the head 
of 171,000 foot and 1700 horſe, to 
ſeize Beneventum ; but he was ut. 
terly defeated, ſcarcely 2000 of his 

men being left alive. Hannibal, 1 
the mean time, advanced to Nola, 
where he was again defeated by Mar. 
cellus. He now began to loſe ground: 
the Romans retook Caſilinum, Ac- 
cua in Apulia, Arpi, and Aternum. 
The Romans then entered Campa- 
nia, and ravaged the whole country, 
threatening Capua witha ſiege, The 
inhabitants acquainted Hannibal with 
their danger; but he was fo intent 
upon reducing the citadel of Taren— 
tum, that he could not be prevailed 
upon to come to their aſſiſtance. In 
the mean time, Hanno was again de- 
fcated by Fulvius, his camp taken, 
and himſelf forced to fly into Bru- 
tium, with a ſmall body of hortc. 
The conſuls then advanced to beſiege 
Capua, which was ſoon inveſted on 
all ſides; and the beſieged once more 
ſent to Hannibal, w ho « came to their 
aſſiſtance with his horſe, his Iight- 
armed infantry, and thirty-thr ee ele- 
phants. He found means to inform the 
befiegedof the time he deſigned to at- 
tack the Romans, ordering them to 
make a vigorous ſally at the ſame 
time. The Roman generals Appius 
and Fulvius, upon the firſt informa. 
tion of Hannibal's approach, * 
their 
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their troops, Appius taking upon him 
to reſiſt the garriſon, and Fulvius to 
defend the intrenchments againſt 
Hannibal. The former found no dif. 
ficulty in repulſing the garriſon, and 
would have entered the city with 
them, had he not been wounded at 
the gate, which prevented him from 
purſuing h s defhign, Fulvius found 
it more 4iticuit ro withiland Hanni- 
bal, whoſe troops behaved with ex- 
traordinary reſolution, A body of 
Spamards ard Numidians had the 
boldneſs to paſs the ditch, and in 
ſpite of all oppolition climbing the 
ramparts, penetrated into the Roman 
camp; but, not being properly fe. 
conded, were cut to pieces. Hanni- 


bal was ſodiſheartened that he ſound— 


ed aretreat, which was made in good 


order, His next attempt for the re— 


lief of Capua was to march towards 
Rome, where he hoped his approach 
would ſtrike ſo much terror that the 
armies would be called from before 
Capua to follow him: and, that the 
Capuans might not be ditheartened 
by his ſudden departure, he found 
means to acquaint them with his 
deſign. Fulvius was in conſequence 
called off, with 15,000 foot and 1000 
horſe; upon which Hannibal returned 
before Capua fo ſuddenly, that he 
ſurpriſed Appius in his camp, drove 
Him out of it with the Jols of a great 
number of men, and eb::ved hin to 
entrench himſelfupon theeminences, 
where he expected to be ſoon joined 
by Fulvius. As Hannibal, however, 
now expected to have all the Roman 
torces upon him, he could do nothing 
more for the reliet of Capua, which 
was obliged to {ſubmit to the Romans. 

A little before the {urrender of Ca- 
pua, Hannibal came up with a Ro- 
man army commanded by Centenius 
Penula, who had ſignalized himſelf 


on many occaſions as a centurtion, 


This raſh man, being introduced to 
the ſenate, had the confidence to te!] 
them, that, it they would truſt him 
with a body of only 5000 men, he 
would give a good account of Han- 
nibal. 'They gave him $000, and his 
army was foon increaſed to double 
that number. He engaged the Car- 
thagimans; and, alter an action of 
two hours, was defeated, himſelf and 
ol. IX. No. 141. 


all his men being ſlain, except about 
1000, Soon after, Hannibal found 
means to draw the præœtor Cneius 
Fulvius into an ambulcade, and cut 
in pieces almoſt his w hole army, con- 
lifting of 18, c men. But in the 
mean time, Marcellus was making 
greut progreſs in Samnium: the city 
of Salapia was betrayed to him, and 
he took others by atſault. In one of 
theſe he found 3000 Carthaginians, 
whom he put to the ſword; and car- 
ried oi 240,000 buthels of wheat, and 
110,000 of barley. This, however, 
was not a Compenſation for the de- 
feat which Haan:ibal ſoon after gave 
the proconſul Fulvius Centumalus, 
whom he ſurpriſed and cut off, with 
13,000 of his men. And now Mar- 
cellus advanced with the flower of 
Rome to oppoſe Kannibal. Various 
engagements happened, without any 
thing deciſive. In one of them the 
Rom ins are ſaid to have been defeat- 
ed, and in another, Hannibal; but it 
was neither in the power of Marcel. 
lus, nor any other Roman general, 
totally to defeat or diſperſe the army 
commanded by Hannibal in perſon. 
Inſtead of this, Hannibal found means 
to decoy into an ambuſcade, and cut 
off, the brave Marcellus; and the 
Romans were obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege of Locri, with the loſs of all 
their military implements. 

Hitherto the Carthaginians, though 
not io much the favourites of fortune, 
had luſt but little ground ; but now 
they met with a blow which totally 
ruined their affairs. This was the 
defeat of Aſdrubal, Hannibal's bro- 
ther, who had left Spain, and was 
marching to his aſſiſtance. He croſſed 
the Pyrennces without any diticul— 
ty; and, as the (ilver mines had ſup- 
plied him with a very conſiderable 
treaſure, he not only prevailed upon 
the Gauls to grant him a paſſage 
through their territories, but like— 
wiſe to furniſh him with a confiders 
able number of recruits. Meeting 
with many favourable circumſtances 
to expedite his march, he arrived at 
Placentia ſooner than the Romans, 
or even Hannibal, expected. Had hg 
continued to uſe the {ame expedition 
with which he ſet out, and haſtened 
to icin his brother, it would proba- 
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ed Rome; but, fitting down betore 
Placentia, he gave the Romans an 
opportunity of afſembling- all their 
forces to attack him. At laſt he was 
obliged to raiſe the fiege, and began 
his march for Umbria. ſent a 
letter to acquaint Hannibal of his in- 
tended motion; but the meſſenger 
Was intercepted : and the two con- 
ſuls, joining their armies, fell upon 
the Carthaginians on their march, 
when they were utterly defeated, and 
Aſdrubal killed. 

Abont the ſame-time, Hannibal is 
ſaid to have ſuffered ſeveral! defeats, 
and had retired to Canuſium; but, 
on the fatal news of his brother's de- 
teat and death, he was filled with 
deſpair, and retired to the extremity 
of Brutium; where, aſſembling his 
ſhattered forces, he remained for a 
conſiderable time in a ſtate of inac- 
tion, the Romans not daring to df. 
turb him, ſo formidable did he. ap- 
pear to them, even in the wane of 
of his glory. Livy telis us, that it 
was difficult to determine whe:herhis 
conduct was moſt wonderful in proſ— 
perity or in adverſity. In the mean 
time the Carthaginian affairs in Spain 
went en with no better ene their 
ge nerals, one after another, were 
deteated by the Romans. 1 hey had, 
indeed, Cut off the two Scipi 58, ban 
found a much more formidoble ene. 
my in ihe y ung Scipio, acer wards 
ſurnained Africanus. He overihrew 
them in conjunction with Matmila, 
king of Numidia, „ho abandoned 
their intereſt. Soon after, Syphax, 
king of the Maſreſylii, was hikewiſe 
perſuade d to withdraw from their 
party. Scipio allo gave the Spanilh 
Reguli a great overthrow, and re- 
duced the cities of New Carthage, 
Gades, ana fome other important 

laces, 

The Carthaginians now began to 
open their eyes when it weis 100 late. 
Mago was ordered to abandun Spain, 
and fail with all expedition to Italy. 
e landed on the coaſt of Liguria, 
with an army of 12,000 foot and 2000 
horſe; „here he ſurpriſed Genva, 
and ſeized upon the town and port 
Gf Savona. A reinforcement was 
{ent him to this place, and new levies 
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bly have been impoſſible to have ſav- 


went on briſkly in Liguria; but the 
opportunity was paſt, an could not 
be recalled, Scipio having carried 
all before him in Spain, pai led over 
into Africa, where he met with 1 

enemy cap able of oppoling his Horns 
greſs. Phe Carthaginians then, ſee— 
ing themfelves on the brink of deſ- 
truction, were obliged to recal their 
armies from Italy, to defend their ca- 


pital. Mago, w ho had entered Iſu- 
brin, was defeated by the Romans; 
and, having retreated into the maric 


time parts of Liguria, met a courier 
who brought him orders to return to 
Carthage. At the ſame time Hanni- 
bal was likewiſe recalled, When the 
meſſengers acquainted him with the 
ſenate's order, he expretſed the ut- 
moſt indignation and concern, groan- 
ing, gn: athing his teeth, and ſcarcely 
retraining from tears. Never did ba- 
niched man, according to Livy, ſhew 
ſo much regret in quitting his native 
country, as Hannibal did at going out 
of that of the enemy. 

Hannibal was no ſooner landed in 
Africa, than he ſent out parties to 
vet proviſions tor the army, and buy 
horſes to remount the cavalry. He 
entered into a league with the Regu- 
lus of the Arcacidz, one of the Nu— 
midian tribes. Four thouſand of 
Svphix's horſe came over in a body 
to him; but, as he did not think pro- 
pero epole any confidence in them, 
he put them to the ſword, and diſtri— 
buted their horſes among his troops. 
Vermina, one of Syphax's ſons, and 
Maſerulus, another Numidian prince, 
likewiſe joined him with a conſider— 
able body of horſe. Moſt of the for- 
treiies in Maſiniſſa's kingdom either 
ſurrendered to him upon the firſt 
ſummons, or were taken by force. 
5 ychieus, a Numidian Regulus, and 
faithful ally of Syphax, whoſe terri- 
tories were famous for an excellent 
breed of horſes, reiniorcing him alſo 
with 2000 of his beſt cavalry, Hanni. 
bal advanced to Zama, a town about 
hve days journey diſtant from Car. 
thage, where he encamped. lie 
thence {ent out {pies to obſerve the 
polture of the Romans. Thele be- 
ing taken, and brought to Scipio, he 
was ſo far trom inflicting any punith— 
mentupouthem, that he commanded 

them 
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them to be Jed about the camp, in 
order to take an exact ſurvey of it, 
and then diſmifled them. Hannibal, 
admiring the generolity of his anta- 
goniſt, ſeut a meſſenger to deſire an in- 
terview with him: which, by means 
of Maſiniſſa, he obtained. Ihe two 
generals, therefore, eſcorted by 
equal detachinents of horſe, met at 
Nadagara, where, by the aſititance 
of two interpreters, they held a pri- 
vate conterence, Hannibal flaurered 
Scipio in the molt refined and arttul 
manner, and expatiated upon all 
thoſe topics which he thought could 


influence that general to grant his 
nation a peace upon honourable 
terms; among lt other things, that 


the Carthaginians would willingly 
confine themſelves to Africa, ſince 
ſuch was the will of the gods, 1n or- 
der to procure a good underſtanding 
with the Romans, who ſhould be at 
liberty to extend their conquelts to 
the remoteſt nations. Scipio an- 
{wered, that the Romans were not 
prompted by ambition, or any 1gno- 
ble views, to undertake either the 
former or preſent war againſt the 
Carthaginians, but by juſtice, and a 
proper regard for their allies. Be 
alſo obſerved, that the Carthagi- 
nians had, before his arrival in tri— 
ca, not only made him the ſame pro- 
poſals, but likewiſe agreed to pay the 
Romans 5000 talents of filver, to re- 
{ture ail the Roman priſoners with— 
out ranſom, and deliver up all their 
galleys. He inſiſted on the perfidi- 
ons Conduct of the Carthaginians, 
who had broken the truce concluded 
with them: and told them, that, 
ſo far from granting them more 1@- 
vourable terms, they ought to ex- 
pect more rigorous ones; Which, if 
Hannibal would ſubmit to, a peace 
would enſue; if not, the deciſion of 
the diſpute muſt be on the point of 
the ſword. 

This conference, betwixt two of 
the greateſt generals the world 
knew, ending without ſucceſs, they 
both retired to their reſpective 
camps; where they informed their 
troops, that not only the fate of 
Rome and Carthage, but that of the 
whole world, was to be determined 
by them the next day. An engage- 
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ment enſued, in which as Polybius 
informs us, the ſurprifing military 
genius of Hannibal diſplayed itſelf 
in an extraordinary manner. Scipio 
likewiſe, according to Livy, palled 
an high encomium upon him, on aC- 
count of his uncommon capacity in 
taking advantages, the excellent ar- 
rangement of his forces, and the 
manner in which he gave his orders 
during the engagement, The Ro- 
man general, indeed, not only aps 
proved his conduct, but openly de- 
cClared that it was ſuperior to his 
own. Nevertheleſs, his army being 
vaitly inferior to the Romans, and 
the ({t.;te of Carthage obliging him 
to hazard a battle at a great diſad- 
vantage, Hannibal was routed, and 
his camp taken. He fled firſt to 
Thon, and afterwards to Adrumen- 
tum, from whence he was recalled 
to Carthage ; where being arrived, 
he adviſed his countrymen to con— 
clude a peace with Scipio on what- 
ever terms he thought proper to 
preſcribe. 

Thus was the ſecond punic war 
concluded. The conditions of peace 
were very humiliating to the Car- 
thaginians, They were obliged to 
deliver up all the Roman delerters, 
fugitive fluves, priſoners of war, and 
all the I:clians whom Hannibal had 
obliged to follow him. They alſo 
delivered up all their ſhips of war, 
and ell their tame elephants, and 
were to train no more of theſe ant- 
mals tor the ſervice. They were 
not to engage in any war without 
the conſent of the Romans. They 
engaged to pay, in fitty years, 10, 000 
Euboic talents, at equal payments. 
They were to reſtore to Maſfiniſſa all 
they had taken from hun or his an- 
ceſtors, and to enter Into an alliance 
with him. They were alſo to aſlſiſt 
the Romans both by ſea and land, 
whenever they were called upon ſo 
to do, and never 10 make any levies 
either in Geul or Liguria, Theſe 
terms appeared ſo intolerable to the 
populace, that they threatened to 
plunder and burn the houſes of the 
nobility; but Hannibal, having aſ- 
ſembled a body of 6000 foot and 50 
horſe at Marthama, prevented an in- 
furrection, and by his influence and 
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among his countrymen. He was in- 
truſted with the command of an 
army againſt ſome neighbouring na- 
tions in Africa; but, this being diſ- 
agreeable to the Romans, he was 
removed from it, and raiſed to the 
dignity of prætor in Carthage. Here 
he continued for ſome time, reform- 
ing abuſes, and putting the affairs of 
the republic into a better condition ; 
but this likewiſe being diſagreeable 
to the Romans, he was obliged to 
fly to Antivchus king of Syria, into 
whoſe ſervice he entered, and for 
whom he gained a number of bat- 
tles. But having afterwards the 
misfortune to be vanquiſhed in a 
ſea-fight withihe Rhodians, through 
the treachery of one of the Syrian 
admirals, he was forced to fly into 
Crete, to avoid falling into the 
hands of the Romans. On his arri- 
val in this iſland, he took ſanctuary 
among the Gortynii; but as he had 
brought treaſire along with him, 
and knew the avirice of the Cretans, 
he thought proper to ſecure his 
riches by the folluwing ſtratagem. 
He filled {everal veilels with melted 
lead, juſt covering them over with 
gold and filver. Theſe he depoſited 
in the temple of Diana, in the pre- 
ſence of the Gortynii, with whom, 
he faid, he truſted all his treaſure. 
Juſtin tells us, that he depolited 
this as a ſecurity for his peaceable 
behaviour, and lived for {ome time 
very quietly among them. He took 
care, however, to conceal his riches 
in hollow ſtatues of braſs; which, 
according to ſome, he always carried 
with him; or, as others write, he 
expoſed in a public place as things 
of little value. 

At laſt he retired to the court of 
Prutizs king of Bithynia, where he 
found meins to unite ſeveral of the 
neighbouring ſtates with that prince 
into a Confederacy againſt Eumenes 
king of Pergamus, a profelled friend 
to the Romans; and d.ring the en- 
ſuing war gave Eumenes ſeveral de— 
feats, more throvgh the force of his 
own genius than the yalour of the 
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advice completed the accommoda- 
tion. 

After the concluſion of the peace, 
Hannibal ſti! kept up his credit 


Bithynian troops. The Romans, 
having received intelligence of theſe 
ſervices performed by Hannibal, dif. 
patched T. Quintius Flaminius to 
Pruſias, in order to procure his de. 
ſtruction. At his firſt audence, he 
complained of the protection given 
to that reſtleſs and turbulent gene. 
ral, repreſenting him “ as the moſt 
inveterate enemy the Romans ever 
had ; and as one who had ruined 
both his own country and Antio- 
chus, by drawing them into a de. 
{tructive war with Rome.“ Pruſias, 
in order to ingratiate himſelf with 
the Romans, ſent a party of ſoldiers 
to ſurround Hannibal's houſe, that 
he might find it impoſiible to make 
his efcape. The Carth:gintan, have 
ing before diſcovered that no conft- 
dence was to be repoſed in Pruſias, 


had contrived ſeven ſecret patſages 


from his houſe, in order to evade 
the machinations of his enemies, 
even if they ſhould carry their point 
at the Bithynian court. But, guards 
being, poſted at theſe, he could not 
fly, though, according to Livy, he 
attempted it. Perceiving, there. 
fore, no poſlibility of eſcaping, he 
had recourſe to poiſon, which he 
had long reſerved for ſuch a melan. 
choly occaſion. Then taking it in 
his hand, «Let us (ſaid he) delt- 
ver the Romans from the diſquie. 
tude with which. they have long 
been tortured, tince they have not 
patience to wait for an old man's 
death. Flaminius will not acquire 
any reputation or glory by a victory 
g:1ned over a betrayed and defence- 
leſs perſon. This ſingle day will be 
a laſting teſtimony of the degeneracy 
ot the Komans, Their anceſtors gave 
Pyrrhus intelligence of a defign to 
poiſon him, that hé might guard 
againſt the impending danger, even 
when he was at the head of a power- 
fu! army in Italy; but they have 
deputed a perſon of conſular dignity 
to excite Pruſias impioufly to mur» 
der one who has taken refuge in his 
dominions, in violation of the laws 
ot hoſpitality.” He then drank the 
potion, and expired at the age of 70 

years. 
Wirth reſpect to the character of 
this famous general, it has in ſome 
tew 
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few reſpects been differently drawn 
by ditterent writers. Livy, who is 
moſtly followed, ſpeaks of him thus: 
* Hannibal, on entering the camp 
of his father, attracted the reſpect of 
the whole army ; and, when he ſuc- 
ceeded to the command, the vete- 
rans believed their late general Ha— 
milcar was reſtored to them in the 
perſon of his ſon: they ſaw the ſame 
vigorous countenance, the ſame 
piercing eye, the ſame complexion 
and features. But in a ſhort time 
his behaviour occaſioned this reſem. 
blance of nis father to contribute 
the leaſt towards his gaining their 
favour. And, in truth, never was 
there a genius more happily formed 
for two things, moſt manifeitiy con- 
trary to each other—to obey, and to 
command. This made it difficult 
to determine, whether the general 
or ſoldiers loved him moſt. Where 
any enterprize required vigour, und 
valour in the performance, Afſdru- 
bal always choſe him to command 
at the execution of it; nor were the 
troops ever more conhdent of ſuc. 
ceſs, or more intrepid, than when 
he was at their head. None ever 
ſhewed greater bravery in under- 
taking hazardous attempts, or more 
preſence of mind ana conduct in the 
execution of them. No hardthip 
could fatigue his body, or daunt his 
courage : he could equally bear cold 
and heat. The necellary refection 


of nature, not the pleaſure of his 
palate, he ſolely regarded in his 
meals. He made no diftinttion of 
day and night in his watching, or 
taking reſt; and appropriated no 
time to ſleep, but what remained af. 
ter he had completed his duty : he 
never ſought for a ſoft or retired 
lace of repoſe; but was often ſeen 
— on the bare ground, wrapt in 
a ſoldier's cloak, amongſt the cen— 
tinels and guards. He did not dil. 
tinguiſh himſelf from his compa- 
nions by the magmtficence of his 
dreſs, but by the quality of his horſe 
and arms. At the ſame time, he 
was by far the beſt foot and horſe 
ſoldier in the army; ever the fore. 
moſt in a charge, and the laſt who 
left the field after the battle was 
begun. Theſe ſhining qualities 
were however balanced by great 
vices: inhuman cruelty ; more than 
Carthaginian treachery; no reſpect 
for truth or honour, no fear of the 
gods, no regard for the ſanctity of 
oaths, no ſenſe of religion. With 
a diſpoſition thus chequered with 
virtues and vices, he ſerved three 
years under Af{drubal, without neg. 
lecting to pry into or perform any 
thing, that could contribute to make 
him hereafter a complete general.“ 
It muſt be remembered that this 
character is drawn by a Roman, a 
natural enemy by policy and birth. 
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PITT THE NAVIGATOR. 


MONG the men who have in- 

creaſed our Knowledge of the 
globe which we inhabit, the unfor— 
tunate La Perouſe, and our countty- 
man, Capt. Cook, have defervedl 
obtained the higheſt celebrity. Yet 
there is one navigator whoſe exer- 
tions have ſometimes been ſo gigan— 
tic, ſometimes ſo whimlical, and at 
all times attended with conſequences 
ſo important to the nadion, that his 
name ought not to ink into obli- 
vion ; it hall therefore be my taſk 
to preſerve him in the liſt of wor- 
thies.— In entering on this gentle- 
man's biography, 1 thall adopt the 
Plain ſtyle of the Roman hiſtorian 


From the Sunday Review, 


Suetonius, Which will ſufficiently 
prove to your readers that I was not 
educated in the precincts of a court, 
and that my hero is not my patron. 
Captain Pitt, the ſubject of the 
preſent memoir, was born of reſpec. 
table parents; his father intending 
him tor the ſea, paid much atten- 
tion to that part of his education 
which ſailors call palarer; and he 
became ſo expert in the uſe of the 
technicals, that you would have 
thought him a prime feaman, while 
he was yet but a /ard-lubber. It is a 
pity that boys are ſultered to ape the 
man; I am afraid that this kind of 
præcocity has been the ruin of ma- 
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ny a promiſing youth. After theſe 
incipient efforts at palaver, and the 
common elementary education of the 
ſchools, he was placed on board the 
Cam, under the care of Licut. Prei. 
tyman, This is an old veſſel ſtation- 
ed in harbour as a receiving ſhip, to 
take in what ſailors call ve lumber ; 
that is, a number of raw lads, who 
are to be initiated in the ſcience of 
naval tactics. Here they learn to 
keep midnight watch, to drink grog, 
and flip, and rumbo; to diffinguith 
a tight little frigate from a bomb— 
ketch, &c. &. They ought to 
learn to hand, reef, and leer. You 
my think it extraordinary that they 
mould learn to ſtecr on-board of a 
veſſel at moorings; it is true that 
they learn to ſteer, but not to reel ; 
they learn to ſeer into taverns, and 
other places uf caiy and elegant en- 
tertainment, but never to take a 
reef in their expences, as I have 
heard many an old codger ſay, Du- 
ring his rehdence here, he improved 
himſelf ſo much, that he might be 
called a good freſh-water ſailor, ca- 

able perhaps of conducting a coal- 
ene from Eatterſca-bridge to Put- 
ney. How he came ſo ſoon after- 
wards to have the command of a 
large veſſel, is utterly beyond any 
ſphere of comprehenſion. When he 
qunted the Cam, he entered as a vo— 
luntecr on-board the Reform, a vellel 
bailt on an excellent conſtruction, 
and which it is much to be regretted 
did not miake longer and more tre- 
qucat voyages, He was ſoon re- 

tarked as the moſt chattering young 
powder-monkey on-board the ſhip. 
He ſwore to live and die in the veſ— 
ſe}, and made a thouſand promiſes 
and proteſtations in favour of her and 
her crew. Notwithitanding all his, 
in 4 ſhort time he deſerted ; and we 
find him ſoon after appointed to the 
command of the Confittuton, an old 
ſhip which had ſome good timbers, 
and had rode out many a ſtorm, but 
which was coniiderably worte for 
the wear : ſhe had lately iprung a 
leak on the coalt of America, and 
had received very little 
Notwithſtanding tius leaky ſtate of 
the old ſhip, our young Columbus 


repair. 
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merely gave her a.caulking, with a 
kind of oakuin called bombaſi, and 
put to ſea. As he was very fond of 
new land, he applied hiniſelf princi. 
pally to voyages of diſcovery. 
Early in his nautical career he ſailed 
frequently to Oporto, which, al. 
thoagh it cannot accurately be call. 
ed a voyage of diſcovery, yet was fo 
to him, who hitherto had {ailed only 
to Dolce Aqua. It is ſuppoſed that 
he was ſtimulated to this voyage by 
his Lieut. Harry Sadun, who had fre- 
quently touched there, and knew al! 
the points and bearings of the port. 
Karly in his command he ſailed to 
Nootka Sound, on account of ſome 
cat-ſkins found there. This was 
conſidered as eccentric and de. 


iultory motion, previous to this 
hc i ſhewn no attachment to the 
tabby kind. After this he made 


a voyage to Oczakow on the river 
Nieper, where he was fr:ghtened by 
an od rweman, and made à haſty de- 
partuie, He made a voyage up the 
Scheldt, where he was tofled about 
like a cork on the water, and was 
forced out of the river with conſi— 
derable loſs and diſgrace. He land. 
ed ſome marines in Holland to take 
a ſurvey of the nils; but ſome 
Dutch ſkippers drove the lads on- 
board again. The great object of 
his d:\covery was a large gul;;h on 
the coaſt of France, which he called 
Bankruficy Gulph. This he pretend. 
ed that he ſaw at a diſtance ; but it 
is conjectured that it was not 
through a reflecting tele/cope 5 how- 
ever he obſtinately pertevered in his 
endeavours to explore this gnlph, 
which proved nearly fatal to the 
ſhip, as will be related in the ſe. 
quel. In the Weſt-Indies he cut 
but a ſcurvy figure: he cid not 
touch at Marie Galantr; and took fo 
lictle notice of the Vrin lands, that 
it is {uppoſed if they had produced 
an Eden, it would have been no pa- 
radile for him. He ſtopped ſone 
time at St. Domingo, where he 


made the prune diſcovery, that the 
yellow fever of that climate is a 
dangerous diſeaſe, and of a different 
genus from the yellow fever which 
rages in the Treafury Bench 5 he was, 

however, 
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however, reluctantly compelled to 
quit that iſland ; a negro man, called 
Touſſaint, having caſt oi for him, 
by which, and the yellow fever, he 
lolt many of his crew. In all his 
voyages he did not double Cape Horn, 
nor touch at Conception. He made 
many attempts to reach Deſolation 
ie, where it is ſuppoled that he 
intended to leave the thip and crew. 
He took care to ſteer cler of Norfolk 
and the Fox I. nds. One of his 
greateſt diſcoveries was an immente 
gulph, called Income Guiph ; very re- 
markable on account of the number 
of merry faces which it prodnced : 
all parties were deliglted with this 
diſcovery: even thoſe who made 
wry faces at diſcoveries in general, 
and particularly at thoſe of Caprain 


Paine, grinned detectibly at this: 
its effects were wondertui; thou— 


ſands of drunden people became ſo— 
ber directly; great multitudes, W'ty 
for years had been mad as bedii. 
mites, and raved about war, and 
bloodſhed, and exterminativi, im- 
mediately became calm, and tlked 
rationally about peace and chriſtian 
charity. Others, whole viſual fa- 
culties were ſo diſturbed, that ob- 
jects appeared diſtorred at a certain 
diſtance, could inſtantly fee correct- 
ly acrots the Channel: and French. 
men, who appeared to have four 


lege, tails, and all the qualities of 


wild beaits, were inttantly tranſ- 
formed into bipeds, pofleiling the 
characteriſtics of the {uman ſpecies. 
No one can comprehend the extent 
of the diicoveries which he would 
have made, and the benefits which 
would thence have reſulted to his 
country, had it not been for the 
accident which I am about to relate. 
In his laſt cruiſe he fell in with the 
Napol:zone French man of war, and 
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got ſo roughly hand'ed, that the 
[hip milled ſtays, and went on the 
ſhoals of Marengo. In this ſituation, 
I am ſorry to relate, that he and the 
principal officers left the ſhip in dif- 
treſs. She was afrerwards brought 
into port in a ſhattered condition by 
the boatſwain and ſome of the petty 
oikcers. 

As a navigator, Captain Pitt lays 
Clutin to a Conſiderable degree of 
ſcience in an altronomical view, hav- 
ing been much celebrated for his 
{lunar obſervations; indeed mult of 
his Calculations ſeem to have been 
made from that planet. It is ſd 
that he is about tu t.ke the com- 
wand of the old ſhip again, It ſuch 
be the caſe, it would be prudent in 
every one of the crew to learn to 

ſawn, 

it is generally reported, that he 
never paid any attention to the fe— 
male ſex. I am Happy to ſet the 
world right in that reſpect; for ma- 
ny years he was much attached to 
the celebrated M- ate; and they 
were ſuch frequent companions, that 
many people thought he was wedded 
to her. 

Notwithſtanding the various diſ- 
appointments he met with, many 
people have coniidered him as us 
tortunate rather than unwiſe; and ! 
Know that immenſe numbers have 
ſuch an opinion of his probity and 
judgment, that they wiſh he had 
been at Chee, inſtead of Capt. 
Cook : others are ſo enraptured with 
his plans, that they regret that he 
has not been ſent to take @ Survey of 
Botany Bay. Vor my part, I hold 
him in ſuch eſtimation, that he thall 
at any time be welcome to a birth in 
my locker, 

Davy Joxts. 

June 3, 1803. 


MEMOIRS OF LOVE AND GALLANTRY. 


CLERKIMONT AND AN aABEHL LA. 


HE firſt impreſſions that love 

makes are the ſtrongeſt, nur 
can they be removed by the com- 
mands of parents, 1ntereft, or pru- 
dence : how unhappy then are thoſe 
females, who, for the alliance of 
families, titles, or private views, are 


torn from the arms of thoſe they 
love, to be married by mercenary 
tathers to thole they can ſcarcely en- 
dure, 

Clerimont, a gentleman of for- 
tune, loved a lady, beautiful, young, 
and rich, The lady had an equal 

pallion 
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paſſion for Clerimont ; their love 


ſeemed ſo much the more happy, 
becauſe it was approved of by their 


parents, who deligned to marry 
them to each other. Arabella, tor 
ſuch was the lady's name, looked on 
Clerimont as her huſband, and gave 
herſelf therefore a liberty to indulge 
2 paſſion which ſhe thought it her 
duty to increaſe : Clerimont was as 
fond of his Arabella, and flattered 
himſelf with the greateſt happineſs, 
in living with a woman whole love 
was mutual. While the writings 
for the marriage were drawing, the 
young lady happened to go to the 
play; in the middle of the firſt act, 
Cleanthes, a young nobleman of the 
firſt rank, came into the box where 
Arabella ſat ; her mien, her charms, 
and her behaviour, raiſed in him a 
ſudden paſſion he knew not how to 
account for: he gazed, he ſighed, he 
loved. When the play was over, 
he conducted her through the crowd 
to her chair, and was agreeably fur- 
priſed, when he ſaw her fervant, to 
find it the livery of a gentleman he 
was very well acquainted with. The 
next morning he waited on Arabel- 
la's father, and enquired after his 
new charmer; and, as ſoon as he 
herd it was his daughter, he made 
piopoſals of marrying oi her. The 
old gentleman, when he had reco- 
vered from his ſurprize, and found 
the young nobleman terious in his 
demand, tho::2ht the match too ad- 
vantageous not to be made up as ſoon 
as pollible. They agreed to have her 
Jointure ſettled that afternoon, the 
writings ſigned, and the marriage 
conſummated the next morning. 
Cleanthcs would fain have ſeen the 
lady; but her father ſaid it was not 
ſo proper, till he had acquainted 
her with his intentions. | 
Cleantheshurried to his lawyer to 
give inſtructions tor the ſettlement ; 
and the old gentleman ſent for Ara- 
bella, to intorm her of his new en- 
agement; bur what words can de- 
{icribe her wonder, and the various 
effects of love, grief, and deſpiir, 
whilſt the received the charge of 
giving the next moraing her hand 
in marriage to a lover the knew no- 
thing of? In vain were all her tears, 


CLERIMONT AN ARABELLA. 


no fe. 
proaches of injuſtice to Clerimont, 
no arguments of future miſery to 
herſelf, nor all the foft perſuaſions 
of a paternal love, could ſet aſide 
the prevailing arguments of gran- 


prayers, and intreaties : 


deur, title, and riches. Her father 
was ſevere, and would be obeyed, 
and haughtily urged, it was nothing 
btit her duty to comply; he threat- 
enced her with violence if ſhe reſiſted 
his will, and with an imperious com- 
mand left her. Scarce had ſhe re- 
covered her ſenſes, when the found 
means to ſend this news to her Cle- 
rimont's lodgings; but he was un— 
happily gone for a day or two to a 
country houſe he had in a neigh- 
bouring village, to order ſome re- 
pairs for the better reception of his 
Arabella. 

The next morning, which was to 
bring her milery and a hnſband, ar. 
rives, after a night ſpent in fears, 
hopes, and deſpair; her father en- 
ters her chamber, renews his rea- 
ſons of intereſt, power, and wealth, 
but finds her ſtill inflexible : as he 
knew nothing could move her but 
perſuading her it was her duty, he 
threatened her with the heavieſt 
curſes in caſe of diſobedience. In 
fine, amid the horrors. of ſuch a 
guilt, amid the tender thoughts of 
Clerimont, and the fears of a fa- 
ther's curſe, ſhe ſuitered hericlt to 
be dragged to the altar, perceiving 
it impoſſible to avoid the ſacrifice, 

Atter the ceremony, ſhe was con. 
ducted to her lord's houſe, where, if 
pomp, titles, and riches, could give 
happineſs with a man ſhe did not 
love, none could have been more 
happy than Arabella; but in the 
public joy the jeemed diſcomented, 
and broken ſighs and dejected looks 
betrayed the inward ſorrow ot her 
he.rt. 

Clerimont heard the next day of 
Arabella's marriage; and after be- 
ing intormed of the pirticulars, he 
could not bear to continue in Lon- 
don, but took poſt huries immedi— 
ately tor Paris, under all the grief a 
diſappointed love could beur, 

Arabella's huſband was good hu- 
moured, complaiſant, and paſſion— 
atcly fond of her; preventing every. 

wich, 


1 


PORT R-Y:; 


wiſh, by giving her every thing ſhe 
could deftre. Bu! love is very un- 
juſt; he could only repay the ten- 
Qerneſs of her buſhand with a cold 
indifference; which he perceived, and 
was ſen! bly attected with, though he 
knew not ſhe loyed any other perſon. 
He continued his earpeſt endeavours 
to pleate, but without 1} y uccels. 
At this time a friend of bis arrived 
from Paris, and told | him, pint hnout any 
deſign, of the former love oi Ara. 
bella and Clerimont. He was thun- 


[ * 


derſtruck with the news, anti never 
enguired more into the caule of her 
coldneſs. He admired her conduct, 
but complained of his own bid tor- 
tune, 

Amone other ſolitary amuſe ments, 
Arabelli uſed to divert her melan 
Pra + in defignins landſcapes, Which 
ſhe did to pertec tion. In all her de- 
ligns (her paſſion and thoughts being 
#1 fixed on Clerimont) you n liglit 
find that un hap | y lover; fon 1 times 
As a deſpairing { mepherd, under the 
covert of a willow ; eee as 
gay rovins ſwain among a froup « 
country laifes, juſt as her hope or 
fear dictated, Cleanthes havin 
ten ſeen Clerimont in pub!'c places, 
and knowing bis perion, felt inex 


preſſibſe anguiſh to fe2 the heart of 


his wife ſo lenitbly. affected towards 
his rival; but he was quite over- 
whelmed with grief, when he fav 
her hang theſe pictures by her bed- 
de, that ſo her lover might be the 
fleſt object that appeared to her when 
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ODE for the KING's BIR Tii-DAYT. 
BY H. PYE, ESQ, POET AUR EAT. 


RITAIN, alas! has woo'd in vain 
ReluRant peace] thy placid charms; 
Compell'd, ſhe treads once mor th” ealan- 
guin'd plain, 

Where fame, where 

aloud tor arms. 
Yet be awhile the battlc's To und 
In notes of feſtive triumph drown'd : 
V/hether the fiends of diſcord fly 
Portentous through the fiery ſky, 
Or, bound in e's e cha in, 
Howl mid thi inſer nal {eats in vain, 
On this aufpigions oy the muſe, 


freedom, call'd 


Jocund, with grateful voice, her wonted 


theme pur lues. 
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ſho waked: and one meriing while 
a the ut- 

moſt pity, lecmed to be felt afleep 
Ne was ſo unhappy to hear her ſigh, 
ſhe 10 oked on thoſe draw ings, 70 nd 

in a paſſlonate tone cry out, My dear, 

leur Clerimont! but even this de 
chration moved not Cleanthes 0 


: JE "7 6 1 1271 
ſhew any relent ment, but, i! poffib! 


ler huſhand., who defervor 


4 7 


but, P. 1e, 
he redoubled his tenderne ls, hoping 
that wont wean her n 1 a paſſion 10 
ill placed; 


3 1 + . # < * £5 -- j » * . 6 - 
AINDTFWOAVEATS NE IDENT in this 


Conde On, V ithout being able 0 
change in the lenſt the heart of his 
Arabella; when, deipairtng of her 
love, he.reſolved to make a campaign 
in Flanders; where, ina deſperate at- 
tempt, winch he had voluntarily un. 
dertaken, according to his withes, he 
rect ved two mortal. wounds, 

The news of Cleanthes's death, 
Hung Arabella into an extreme grie! 
but when his b ody was brought ho! me 
from the army, to be interred with 
his anceſtors, the would have facri— 
aced herſeli, that ſhe might give him 
her life, becauſe ſhe had not given 
hinherhte:rt. As vicen as ſhe called 
to mind the love, merit, and tender. 
neis, of her hufſb: and, vithreproaches 
on her ſtars, her love, and her father, 
ſhe flung Ire: "(elf into all the agonies 
of rage and madneſs. So violent a 
ſtate brought on a burning fever, 
which in a few days terminated in 
the death of a woman, who died un- 
bappily fur being COMING to the man 
ſhe could not lo 


4 Os &c. 
Am icdt aft « ft cyrant pride, 
* od b ol ftaic, tne arm'd array, 
Can all the 1 $ of Un sry hide 
That flaves unwilling he omage pay? 
No force can ſaicld ambi:ion's head 
From noon de care, from midnight 
droad 5 
1 the ill monitor within 
arches th' abodg of blood and fin; 
Wn ile he who rules with virtuous fw a7, 
Whom freemen glory to obey, 
Sees every * reaſt the bulwerk Gt a throne, 
His people's ſureſt zuard, its ſacred rights 
their OWN, 


— 
— 4 
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Then let the muſe, with duteous, hand 
Strike the bold yre's relnonhve ſtrings. 

Wnile very tongue through Albion 'Sland 
Joins in the hy: mn of prite ſhe fings; 
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And labour, from the furrowed plain, 
Aud commerce, from the billowv main, 
With voice ſymphonious, bid ariſe _ 
That pureſt incenſe to the ſkies, 
Above the proude!t wreath of fame, 
Which ever grac'd the victor's name, 
A nation's votive breath bv truth conſign'd 
To bleſs > patriot king—the ſriend of human 
kind! 
A FABLE. 
THIRSTY fox (as authors tell) 


Came trotting by a deep draw-well: 
Upon the roller hung a hucket; 
For a ſure hgn of drink he took it; 
And jumping cager on the brim, 
Down went the heavy pail with him: 
But as the light one upwards glided, 
His wit how this fell out decided. 
A wolt paſs'd by: lays he, „ How now! 
Good friend, what makes you there below?“ 
« Ha! neighbour mine,” ' quoth fox, © ng 
matter — 
The deeper hole, the fiſh the fatter — 
Mullets! three pounders! I have caught' em- 
You'd do fo, were you at the bottom, 
ine I have got down, I'!] have enough—-" 

& What!” ſays the wolf, “ itay there and ſtutt, 
Ae aſk no friend to ſhare the game ? 

{ Faith,” ſays the fox, + you'd do the ſame, 
If you were here but as you're come 
were rudeneſs to refuſe you ſome: 

Take but the bucket that hangs vonder —“ 
The wolf took little time to ponder, 

But ſoon was in the bucket ſeated, 
Enjoying how he ſhould be treated. 

The rope nncoil'd and drew the wolt 
Downwerds into tho Murk * SU TT 


But rais'd the nail at Cather end 1 


nes (yon Sir For 85 nth alcendant.- 
© Hey day * q. N np, 2s he ed him 
, fair and 10:11 19 hefde him, 


& Wirrroboundg ! ſtay, ftay--and let ws Re 
Friend.“ quoth the fox, ** take nou Zhi a- 
mils — 
This world's a balance, ups and downs — 
*Tis clear on which of us fats frowns, 
And which is favour'd-—-you. or I— 
Im up—you're down—aad ſo god bye.“ 
From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
Admiral Cornwallis, iu d Letter dated 
Dreadnought, at Sea, incloſes to Sir 
Evan Nepean, tie fo. lowing, dated Do- 
775, at Seo, May 23. 1803. 
IR, I have e the honour to acquaint 
you, that, while in obedience to 
Nats order of the 18th inſt. cruizing 
off Uſhant, in his majeſty's thip Doris, 
under my cvinmand, I fell in with 
the French rep ublican lugger VAY. 


tronteur, commanded by Monſieur 


Morce André Dutoya, mounting four. 
teen longnines, with ninety. two men. 
As ſhe made ſail to eſcape me, I fired 
a ſhot wide of her, with the hope 
that ſhe would then have ſhortened 
fail, as I was gaining faſt upon her : 
as this was v ithont effc et, I fired a 
ſecond, which ſhe returned, and kept 
up arunning fire tijl the inſtant I laid 
her alongſide; nor did ſhe then give 
up a comeſt ſo fraught with teme- 
rity, until ths captain und eight men 
were killed, and fourteen wounded, 
one of whom is ſince dead of his 
wounds, Jam happy to add, that 
the damage on our ſide confiſts only 
in one man wounded, and a few ſhot 
in the hill and rigging. 

R. II. PEARSON. 
Copy of a Letter from Capt. Mansfield, of 

A Majeſty's Ship Minotaur, to Sir 

E. Nepean, Bart, dated at Sea, May 30. 

Six, 1 beg leave to acquaint you, 
for their lordſhip? s information, that 
[ this evening ſaw the French repub— 
lican frigate ia Frangaiſe ſafe off the 

2odman, agreeably to ſignal made by 
the Hon. Admiral Cornwallis. She 
was captured by his majeſty's ſhip 
under my command, on the 28th oi 
May, in company with his majeſty” 
!hip Thunderer, having chaſed from 
the fleet, and during the chaſe was 
joincd by the Albion, which thip had 
parted from the fleet ſome days be- 
fore in thick weather. The prize 
proves to be the wy 1blican French 
irigate la Frangaiſe, from Port au 
Prince thirty-five days, Capt. Jurien. 
She is pierced tor twenty- eight 12- 
pounders on her main-deck, and ſix- 
teen g-pounders on the quarter-deck 
and torecaſtle, ten of which were in 
her hold, and h::d on-board 187 men. 
Copy of Letter from the Hon. Admiral 

Cornwallis, &c. to Sir Evan Nepean, 

art. dated IQreadnought, at Sea, 

June'3. 

Dir, Jam to requeſt you will be 
pleated to lay before the lords com- 
m:ifloners of the admiralty for their 
information, the incloled letter from 
Capt. Wallis, of his majeſty's ſhip the 
Naiad, dated the 2d inſt. acquaint- 
ing me of his having, on the 29th of 
laſt month, taken poſſeſſion of 'Im. 
patient French national corvette, of 
twenty guns and cighty men, com- 


manded | 


* 


1 


r 
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manded by Citizen Hypolite Arnous, 

lieutenant de vailſean, from Sene- 

gal to Rochfort; and on the 31ſt at 
noon, the I rench merchant ſhip, La 

Chaſſeur, from St. Domingo, to 

I. Orient, laden with ſugar, cotton, 

coffee, &c. about 359 tons burthen, 

W. CoRNWALLIsò. 

Here follows Captain Wallis's let— 
ter to the adwiral, communicat- 
ing the particulars. ] 

Extract of a Letter from Admiral Mon- 
tague, Commander in Chief of his Ma- 
iefly s Ships and Veſſels at Plymouth, 
to Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. dated the 
gth of June, 

The Boadicea has taken and ſent 
into this port, a fmall armed French 


privateer, having on-board twenty. 


ſeven men, and had been cleven days 
from St. Maloes, but had not made 
any capture, 

[The Gazette allo contains a let- 
ter from Lieutenant Senhouſe, com- 
manding the Hind revenue cutter, 
in which he ſtates that he has cap- 
turedand carried into Portland Roads 
a French privateer, a French brig, a 
Dutch galliot, and a Dutch India- 
man, with a valuable cargo of cot- 
ton and coffee. 

[his Gazette alſo contains an or- 
der in council for prolonging to the 


iſt of January, 1804, the order of 


the 13th of July 1801, which de- 

clared the Port of La Valetta, in 

the Iſland of Malta, to be free to 

the ſubjects of all ſtates in amity 

with his majeſty. J 

The following Letter from Captain Owen, 
and addreſſed to Rear-admiral Monta- 
gue, has been ſent by Lord Reith to Sir 

Kaun Nepean, It is dated Immorta- 

lite, off Calais, June 14. 

Sik, I this morning, in company 
with the Jalouſe and Cruizer {loops, 
chaſed two French gun vellels on 
ſhore, on the eaſt part of Cape Blanc 
Nez; and, with the flood-tide, or- 
dered the two tloops to anchor, and 
endeavour to deſtroy or bring them 
off, ſending our boats to afſhit in ſo 
doing. I am happy to inform you, 
that, after about an hour's hard fir- 
ing from them and the batteries, 
they were ſilenced, and taken pol- 
ſeſſion of by the boats, under a 
keavy fire of muſketfy from the 


„ 
cliffs, by which Mr. C. Adams, 
mate of the Jalouſe, has been badly 
wounded, The vellels prove to be 
L'Inabordable ſchooner, and Le Com- 
mode brig, carrying e each three guns, 

24-P ,ounder s, and one 8. pounder, and 
appear very fine veſſels. T. OwEs. 
Tranſmitted by Str Fames Saumarez, 

Kart. Eling, Guernſey Road, June 14. 

Sik, I beg leave to acquaint you, 
that yeſterday atternoon, Cape Fre- 
hel bearing S. S E. fiveor ſix leagues, 
I fell in w Lich, and, after an hour's 
chaſe, captured the French lugger 
privatcer l'Eſpeigle, (an open boat, ) 
of St, Malces, manned with twelve 
men, and armed with ſmall arms; 
out eighteen Gays, and had not taken 
any thing. Being ſeventeen men 
ſhort of complement, I judged it 
prudent to ice her into port, and am 
concerned to {tate, that in getting a 
tow-rope into her this morning, 
through the neglect of the man at 
her helm, ſhe got under the bows 
and was ſunk. W. ARCHBOLD. 
Copy of a Ley from Lieut. May/on 

Wrisht, of the Albion hired Cutter, tg 

Admiral Monta, gue, and by him tranſ. 

mitted to Sir Evan Nepean, dated 

Portſmouth, June 24. 

Sin, 1 have the honour to acquaint 
you, that cruizing purſuant to your 
directions, in his majeſty's hired 
armed cutter, Albion, ot fix guns, 
twenty-ſeven men; at three P. M. 
June 24, we jaw a cutter ſtanding 
towards us, made fail in chaſe; at 
hve we brouglit her to action, when, 
after a cloſe engagement (within 
piſtol-fhot) of an hour and twelve 
minutes, ſhe ſtruck her colours, and 
praved to be the Marengo French 
cutter privateer, of four carriage- 
guns, twenty-ſix men, John Sieur 
Granger, captain, belonging to Cher- 
bourg ; ſhe 1s a new veſſel, pierced 
for eight 1 had painted on her 
ſtern “ Fly of Cowes,” two days 
trom Cherbourg, and had not taken 
any thing ; tnere was not any perſon 
wounded on-board the Albion, we 
had a few ſhot in our hull, and one 
gun diſmounted; the Marengo had 
three men wounded, one badly, and 
her ſails and rigging cut to pieces, 

Mayson W«rlGHT. 

[This Gazette alſo contains a lets 
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ter from Capt. Williams, of the 
Ruſſell, announcing his having cap- 
tured, on the 2d init. the Betſey, 
French national brig, pierced for fix 
guns, and had on-board four men, 
which, from the bad ſtate ſhe was in 
he thought proper to deſtroy. He 
has alſo taken two Dutch galliots, 
and ſent them into Plymouth.— 
Likewiſe a letter from Capt. Ayl- 
mer, of the Dragon, giving an ac- 
count of his having, 1n company 


with the Endymicn, on the 18th. 


inſt. captured the French national 
corvette la Colombe, copper bot- 
tomed, pierced for ſixteen guns, and 
ſixty- five men, forty days from Mar. 
tinique, bound to Breſt. ] 


Our cruizers hive been wonder. 
fully ſacceſsful intheir captures this 
month. Thenmimberct Frenchprizes 
and Batavian ſhips ſent into Ply- 
mouth only, in three weeks, amounts 
to 105 ſail. The computed value of 
the vellels and cargoes, cannot be 
leſs than one million and a half ſter- 
ling, as many of the Dutch cargoes 
coſt in Batavia from 40,c00l. to 
60,0001]. each. Orders have been 
received from the admirilty, to li- 
berate the maſters, mates, and crews, 
of thie detained Batavian ſhips, tak- 
ing withthem tlieir linen and clothes; 
.they are tree to go home when they 
pleaſe. The ſeamen moſtly enter 
on-board men of war or privatcers. 
The ſhips and cargoes are now Con- 
demned as legal prizes. The admi- 
ralty.courts are full of buſineſs. 

Four French boats with ſmall 
arms and full of men, equipped as 
tor fiſhing, but intended for beard— 
ing coaſting veſſels, were ſent into 
the Nowns on Saturday morning, 
the 25th, 

We are ſorry to ſtate, that his 
mazeity's frigate Reſiſtance, of 36 
guns, was totally loft on Cape St. 
Vincent, early in the morning of the 
zuſt ult.—Happily the crew were 
el ſaved. 

We ere happy to be able to con- 
tradict the report of an ophths) mia 
being prevalent in his majeſty's fleet. 

Gallant Exploit. — Ihe Blanche fri— 
gate, Commanded hy Capt. Mudge, 
being upon the coait of France, took 
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bour. 
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a ſmall fiſhing boat; it immediatehy 
occurred to ihe firſt heutenant, Mr. 
Fromow, that ſomething might be 
done to annoy the enemy even with 
this; and he not only propoſed to 
fit her up as a gun-boat, witha 121b, 
carronade, but alſo volunteered to 
take the commind of her himſelf. 
Four {eamen, four marines, Mr, 
Lockyer, maſter's mate ; and Mir, 
Bettſworth, midſhipman, made up 
the crew. Being thus provided, 
they immediately ſailed into the 
harbour of Havre, and came to an 
anchor ahout five in the morning, 
determined to brave every event 
fortune might expoſe them to. They 
had not been long in this ſituation 
before they ſaw a floop deeply la- 
den, about to come into the har— 
Jhey determined to attack 
her, did fo, and immediately carried 
her. Mr. B. with two men, was 
placed aboard her, and directed to 
pro”eecd to the frigate, which was at 
a diſtance in the offing. This tran. 
action being perceived by tle people 
of Havre, a brig, mounting 16 guns, 
which lay in the h:rbour, was or- 
dered to flipand chace the boat: ſhe 
did fo, and coming within piſtol 
ſhot, opened a heavy fire of grape 
ſiot upon the boat; her fails were 
torn, and her hull was ſhattered ; 
but fortune, which favours the 
brave, preſerved the lives of the 
gallant men who were on-board ot 
her. Not at all diſcouraged by the 
inequality of the conteſt, they kept 
up a briſk and determined fire with 
their carronade upon the brig, beat 
in her quarter, and, as ſhe was 
crowded with men who volunteered 
for the occaſion, ſuch a well-directed 
fire muſt have had conſiderable et- 
fest. This action continued with 
equal ardvur on both fides, till the 
frigate, having heard the cannonade, 
and made ſail towards the harbour, 
checked the impetuolity of the 
Frenchmen, who, conſulting their 
own ſafety, left the boat with her 
prize, and made the beſt of her 
way into Bavre, Bravery and ge- 
neroſity are equally the character- 
iftics of Britiſh ſeamen. When the 
frigate came up to the boat, her 
gallant crew left her, and immedi— 

atcly 
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ately returned her to the poor fi ſuer- 
men from whom they had taken her, 


The French general Mortier took 


poſſeſſion of Hanover on the zth 
inſt. The French found there 
x 5,000 new fuſils, 5000 pairs of piſ— 
tols, 60 new ammunition waggons, 
with good horſes to them; 100 
pieces of artiilery, magazines filled 
with powder, materials for a bridge 
over the Elbe, and a cannon foun- 
dry.—In the fortreſs of Hameln up— 
wards of goo pieces of cannon were 
delivered to the French. he o- 
cial letter of General Mortier to 
the French government announces 
his having poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
King of England's continental do- 
mintons ; and it is accompanied with 
the convention entered into with 
the civil and military deputies of 
the regency of i!anover. By this 
inſtrument it avpears, that the lec- 
torate capitulated to the French; 
that the Hanoverian army is allowed 
to remain on parole; that contribu- 
tions are to be levied for the main- 
tenance and clothing of the French 
troops; and that private property 
is to be reſpected. Such is at pre- 
ſent the liberal conduct of the in- 
Vager,; but what may be their fu. 
ture r©qu11i{itions, we do not With to 
conjetture. The Moniteur adds: 
% the occupation of Hanover, 
which the cruoked politics of the 
Britannic goverament compels us to 
call a conqueit, have little import— 
ance as à military achieventent, it 
may at leaſt be converted into a 
ſource of great advantage. It is 
alſo a grand nülitar It is 
no _ inconhderable g ro have gi 
ven to that well of iron, io weii des- 
cribed by Mr. Windham, a further 
extent ot 50 leagues, and whicn is 
now about to reach freu the banks 
where the ocean produces the Me- 
diterranean, to thoſe where it begins 
to form the Baltic. 7he war :s in ts 
preſent flute but a foolery. When the 
Engliſh ſhall have fin iſbed by fea their ac- 
tual ſports of captures and depredation, 
and when the French fhall have comp: ted 
along ther whole line of coaſt therr for - 
madable preparations, then ſhall we wit- 
nefs the commencement of real war. Every 
thing \9dicatss that it will prove terrible,” 


I Giant, 
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Saturday afternoon the Hamburgh 
mails of the 1oth, 14th, and 175th 
inſt. arrived from Tonningen in Den- 
mark. From their contents it ap- 
pears that, in conſequence of the 
interference of the courts of Berlin 
and St. Peterſburgh, the ſafety and 
liberty of the Hanſe towns are likely 
to be ſecured. The Senator Schultz, 
deputy from Hamburgh to Paris, 1s 
ſaid to have received the fulleſt aſſu- 
rances from the Firſt Conſul of the 
City's neutrality being reſpected. 

The following is a copy of the 
communication made to the city of 
Bremen by General Mortier. The 
Engliſh government, gentlemen, hav- 
ing ſeized French veſſels without any 
declaration of war, the French go- 
vernment orders that N x be. 
made with reſpect to ſhips belonging 
to the ſubjects of Great Britain. I 
requeſt you, therefore, on the receipt 
of this letter, to confiſcate, for the 
French republic, all Engliſh veſſels 
and magazines, and to arreſt all of- 
ficers and ſailors in the ſervice of 
Great Britain, who happen to be in 
your City. I rely, gentlemen, on 
your readineſs to conform to the in- 
tentions of my government. 

June 4. EDwarnD MorTIER.” 

The above demands were refuſed. 
Nevertheleſs the French troops have 
continued to reſpect the neutrality 
of Bremen and its territory. In- 
deed, they every where oblerve the 
ſtricteſt diſcipline. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
agreeably to previous notice, opened 
us budget on June the 13th, and pro- 
poled r.jhng twenty-four millions as 
an annual ſupply for the wars the ſum 
o accrue from new taxes, during the 
war only, is valued at twelve mil- 
lions—{x millions from the ſurplus 
of the conſolidated fund—and fix 
million; more from a loan equal to 
this amount, and redeemable by the 
ſinking tund ; the ſum total ot what 
will be neceflary for the ſervice of 
the year for England and Ireland, 
including the intereſt of the national 
debt, being 33,720,679l. The loan, 
however, for the preſent year, in con- 
ſequence of the length of time that 
muſt intervene before many of the 
new taxes can be rendered efficient, 
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is for twelve millions; and the terms 
upon which it is concluded are cer- 
tainly lower than we expected any 
party would have offered 

The new taxes conſiſt of a large 
increaſed duty upon all ſugars, ex- 
ports, cotton, wool, tonnage of ſhip. 
ping, tea, wine, foreign and home- 
made ſpirits, malt, and income — The 
additional duty upon ſugar 15 about 
48. per cwt.; upon tea, in ſome in- 
ſtances go in others 60 per cent. on 
the former duties; upon French wine 
x81. per ton, on other wines 121. up- 
on other imports 124 per cent. upon 
malt, 28. per buſhel; upon ſpirits, 
28. 7d. per gallon. Upon land, rs. 9d. 
in the pound; upon ſtock-dividends, 
(foreigners reſiding out of the king. 
dom excepted) and other income, 5 
per cent. or 18. in the pound, with 
certain exceptions. A tax of 21, 25. 
upon mercantile travellers, or riders, 
and 1). 18. upon ſhopman. Increaſe 
upon the ſtamp of receipts. There 
are to be three lotteries, the profit 
upon which will be 350, oool.— Ano— 
ther heavy tax is to be the railing 
go, ooo men by ballot, as a kind of 
fupplementary militia, or army of 
reſerve; to differ from former mili- 
tias in this, that their ſervices are 
extended to Ireland, Jerſey, Guern- 
fey, &c. Noblemen, &c. are not 
exempted from being drawn. 

On Saturday night, May 28th, his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Kent 
arrived at Windſor from Gibraltar. 
As the palace at Kenſington is not 
in order to receive his royal highneſs, 
he will paſs the time he may remain 
in England at Caſtlehill, Lieute- 
nant-governor Sir Thomas Trigge 
arrived at Gibraltar fix days before 
the duke left it. 

The royal family are expected to 
leave town for Weymouth on the 
16th of July. 

Lord Elphinſtone is elected a peer 
to ſupply the vacancy in the Scots 
repreſentation, occaſioned by the 
death of the Earl of Dumfries. 

Inflallation Fete at Ranelagh. — The 
entertainments given by the Knights 
of the Bath at the above place on 
Wedneſday evening the 1ſt of June 
were brought out in a ſtyle of ele- 
gance and beauty which did great 
credit to Mr. Fawcettand Mr. Byrne, 


gant and coſtly. 


Ger 


who were the managers on that occa- 
tion. The vocal performances by 
Fawcett, Johnſtone, Incledon, and 
Denman, were executed with great 
taſte and judgment, and in a moſt 
pleaſing manner. A grand ſerious 
ballet, compoſed and got up under 
the immediate direction of Mr, 
Byrne, was highly intereſting; the 
whole went oft with wonderful ef- 
fect, and much to the credit of Mr, 
Byrne. 

A ſupper was provided for 2,109 
perſons, who were all accommodated 
with the utmoſt eaſe. The tables 
accommodated 1,200, all ſeated on 
chairs. The boxes accommodated 
700 or 800 more, ſo that nearly all 
the company could ſup at once, The 
banners of the knights were hung 
over the boxes; the grand box for 
the Duke of York made a moſt 
ſplendid appearance: the multitude 
of variegated lamps, in various 
torms, of flowers, of branches of 
laurel, and every fancitul ornament, 
gave to the rotunda a {ſplendour and 
brilliancy which it never before pol- 
ſeſſed. A full band performed in 
the centre, and all the mulic was 
well conducted. The ſupper. for 
ſuch a large company was moſt ele— 
There were green 
peaſe in profuſion, though they are 
very dear, and about a thouſand hot 
diſhes were laid. 

Married, his Grace the Duke of 
Bedford to Lady Georgiana Gordon, 
fifth and youngeſt daughter of his 
Grace the Duke of Gordon. 

DEAaTHs.—According to the Pa— 
ris papers, the King ot Etruria is 
dead. The event of his death we 
can moſt readily believe. Indeed, 
ſuch was his character, circumſtance, 
and ſituation, it can ſcarce be ſaid 
he ever lived. 

In Cavendiſh-ſquare, in the 43d 
year of his age, the Right Hon. and 
Right Rev. George Murray, Lord 
Bithop of St. David's. His lordihip 
was the ſecond ſon of John, late 
Duke of Athol, and brother to the 
preſent duke. He married a daugh. 
ter of the late General Grant, by 
whom he has left ten children, all 
under age. He was promoted to the 


ſee of St. David's in October, 1803. 
—The Right Rev. H. R. Courtenay, 
| Lord 
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Lord Biſhop of. Exeter, at his houſe 
in Lower Groſvenor- ſtreet. —At the 
Earl of Derby's, inGroivenor-ſquare, 
Mrs. Farren, mother to the Counteſs 
of Derby. 

Lord Harrowby, at the age of 66, 
died on Monday at Bath. His ſon, 
the Hon, Dudley Ryder, will of 
courſe be called to the upper houſe. 

Died, at the inn by the Virginia 
Water, Great Park, Windſor, Jo- 
ſeph Richardſon, Eſq. M. P. for 
Newport, in Cornwall, and a pro- 
prietor of Drury-lane theatre.—At 
her houſe in Half-moon-ſtreet, Mrs. 
Pope, of Drury-lane 'Theatre. She 

was ſeized with an apoplectic fit on 
Friday ſe'nnight, when performing 
the character of Deſdemona; a ſe— 
cond ſtroke of the fame affliétion 
proved fatal. — The amateurs of the 

opera will lament to hear that Ma— 
dame Roſe Didelot died at Peterſ. 
burgh on the 24th of April laſt. 

Friday morning, June 3, about 
half paſt one o'clock, the Three 
Cranes, public - houſe, Mile- end 
Road, was diſcovered to be on fire, 
which burnt ſo furiouſly, that before 
any engine or water could be pro- 
cured, the houſe was conſumed to 
the ground, without ſaving the leaſt 
qu: untity of property. But that 
would nave been comparatively tri- 
fling to the loſs of the nanappy t 
mily, who periſhed in ihe ruins "a 
fore four o'clock. — The following 


are the names and ages of fix who 
unfortunately loft their lives, viz. 
Joſeph Williams, the landlord, aged 
43; Mary Williams, his wiie, aged 
38 ; Barbara Ford, her mother, aged 

84; Eſther Wiliams, the daughter, 


aged 14 1 h W lillame, the ton, 
aged 12; and Richard, ag ed 
10. The ſix bodies were put into 
one coffin, and ſo reduced, that they 
occupied no more than two thirds 
of 1t. 
A few nights ago, N ten 
o'clock, a dilpute took pa de in a 
public houſe in the vicinit 15 of Lin. 


170 
ditto, 


coln's inn-helds „between two bro- 
thers of the name of Burk. One 
accuſed the other with ſtealing a 


handkerchief, which he wore round 
his neck; the other denied 1, f- 
Ing that his wife Wes ht it; on 
which he went home (0 hich was 
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within a few doors) to acquaint his 
wite with what his mother and bro- 
ther charged him. The wife went 
out to clear up the point in diſpute, 

when more words enſued ; on which 
ſhe returned home, leaving her huf{- 
band at the public houſe. She was 
ſhortly atter followed to her own 
apartment by her mother and bro- 
ther-in-law, who, without any pro— 
vocation on her part, beat and 
kicked her molt cruelly. The mo- 
ther-in-law gave her ſeveral Kicks 
in the belly, and the ſavage and 
blood-thirſty villain, her brother- 
in-law, jumped on her, ſhe being 
within three weeks of her lying-in. 
The conſequence was, that the un- 
fortunate woman lingered in the 
greateſt agony until three o'clock 
the next morning, when ſhe ex- 
pired, The body has ſince been 
opened and the child taken away, 
with marks of ſavage violence on 
every part of it, We are happy to 
learn that the unnatural wretches 
who perpetrated the horrid deed are 
in cuſtody, and there are three or 
tour perſons who were preſent at the 
tranſaction ready to come forward 
to give their teſtimony. The de- 

ceaſed bore a very good character, 
and left three helpleſs children to 
dcplore her fate. 

A remarkable inſtance of intrepi— 
dity and valour occurred O¹¹ Satur— 
day laſt. The Louisa floop of war, 
coinmanded by Mr. W. Conibs, late 
a midſhipman in the navy, was cap- 
tured by the Prugent French priva- 


teer. All the men of the Louila 
were taken out, and two Frenchmen 
put on board to guard it. Mr. 
Combs, watching his opportunity, 


{cit ahatchet, knock gown dne of 


thu, and drove the other into the 
frold. V Hat: dds to the intrep idity 
of the action is, that the commander 
hus $4 one leg, and both the 
Frenchmen were armed with cut. 
lalſes and piitols. 'I he Hoop is 
brought {tely into Portfinouth, 


A c:ptain in a tencible regiment, 
was, on the race ground at #pſem, 
Z a gen- 
tle man's pocket of his gold watch, 
and 1; committed cr trial. 

ACTS 
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AcTs of the FRENon GovVERrN- 
MENT. 

Panns, June 20. The govern- 
ment of the Republic, in conſe— 
quence of the report of the Miniſter 
of the Interior, decrees as follows: 

From the date of the publication 
of this arrfte, there ſhall not he re- 
ceived into the ports of the repub- 
lic, any colonial produce from the 
Engliſh colonies; nor any merchan- 
dize that comes directly or indirect- 
Iy from England. Confequently, 
every kind of merchandize, or pro- 
duce of Engliſh manutacture, or 
from the Engliſh colonies, will be 
confiſcated. 

Neutral veſſels, bound for the 
ports of the republic, muſt be tur- 
aiſhed with a certificate, from the 
commiſſary or agent for the com- 
mercial concerns of the republic at 
the port from whence they failed; 
which certificate fhall contain the 
name of the vellet, and that of the 
captain; the nature of the cargo, 
the number of the crew, and deſti- 
nation of the voyage. In this de- 
claration, the commuilliry ſhall cer. 
tify, that the veſſel was laden under 
his own immediate inſpection ; and 
that the merchandize 1s not of Eng- 
Iich manufacture, and does not pro- 
cecd from England or its colonies. 

'The Miniſters of the Interior, and 
of the finances, are charged with 
the execution of the preſent arretc, 
which will be inſerted in the bulle- 
tin of the laws. BONAPARTE, 

The communication with England 
is entirely ſhut. If any change takes 
place, I will give you the neceſlary 
information. CULLE. 

Judt 24. The M:niſter of the 
Interior, Chaptal, has addreſſed a 
circular letter to the Pretects, dated 
the 11th inſt. of which the follow. 
Ing is an extract: 

In the poſition France is placed 
in, and with the kind of enemies we 
have to combat, French bravery 
would remain ſteril on the ſhores of 
the ocean, ſhould not numeraus vel. 
lels furniſh it with the means of 
reaching its enemy. 

« 3k is, therefore, to the conſtruc. 


tion of veſſels that all your efforts 
ought to be directed; the more 


prompt the execution, the leſs will 
commerce, agriculture, and induſtry,” 


{ufter from it. 

«© A flat-bottomed boat of the 
largeſt kind will coſt 30,000 francs, 
one of the ſecond claſs from 18 to 
20,000, and one of the third from 4 
to 6000. 

„Two feet of water are enough 
to float aflat-bottomed boat without 
her guns; ſo that there are very few 
Cities but can execute an enterprize 
of this kind. 

©« Theſe veſſels will be named af. 
ter the cities and departments which 
conltruct them. The government 
will, with ſatisfaction, accept every 
thing, from a ſhip of the line to the 
ſmalleſt tranſport veſſel. 

« If, by a movement equally ra- 
pid and general, every department, 
every great city, cover their ſhip. 
yards with veſſels on the ſtoeks, ſoon 
ſhall the French go to dictate laws to 
the Britannic government, and eſta— 
bliſh the repoſe of Europe, the li— 
berty and the proſperity of commerce, 
on the only baſis which can ſecure 
their duration.” 

HaGue, June 21. At the fitting 
of the legiſlative body, this day, 
a meſſage was read from the govern- 
ment, announcing, that this repub— 
lic is obliged, as an ally of France, 
to take part in the war which has 
juſt broken out; that it now only 
remains for us to put our truſt in 
the divine protection, and the julſ- 
tice of our cauſe, and to employ all 
our means for the defence of the 
country; that the government has 
received a ſolemn aſſurance from the 
French government, that it has ta- 
ken up arms for our defence as well 
as its own; that it has ſatisfied the 
deſires of the Firſt Conſul, and pla- 
ced the Batavian army under the 
order of the French commander ; 
and, finally, that it relies upon the 
prompt co-operation of the legitla- 
tive body, for the purpoſe of pro- 
ſecuting the war with the utmoſt 
pollible vigour 
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COPERNICUS, ANS D HIS SYSTEM, 


HIS eminent aſtronomer, Nico- 

las Copernicus, was born at 
Thorn in Pruſſia, January 19, 1473. 
He was inſtructed in the Latin and 
Greek languages at home; and af. 
terward ſent ro Cracow, where he 
ſtudied philoſophy, mathematics, 
and medicine: though his genins 


was naturally turned to matheima- 


tics, which he chiefly ſtudied, and 
E through all its various 
ranches. He ſet out for Italy at 
twenty-three years of age; ſtopping 
at Bolog a, that he might converſe 
with the celebrated aſtronomer of 
thit ice, Dominic Maria, whom 
he a'hiſted for ſome time in making 
his obſervations, From hence he 
paſſed to Rome, where he was pre- 
ſently conſidered as not inferior to 
the famous Regiomontanus. Here 
he ſoon acquired ſo great a reputa- 
tion, that he was choſen profeſſor of 
mathematics, which he taught there 
for a long time with the greateſt ap- 
plauſe; and here alſo he made ſome 
aſtronomical aobſervations about the 
year 1500, a 
Returning to his own country, he 
began to apply his fund of obſerya- 
tions and mathematical knowledge, 
to correcting the ſyſtem of aſtrono- 
my which then prevailed, He ſet 
about collecting all the books that 
had been written by philoſophers 
and aſtronomers, and to examine all 
the various hypotheſes they had in- 
vented tor the ſolution of the celeſ- 
tial phenomena; to try if a more 
{ymmetrical order and conſtitution 
of the parts of the world could not 
be diſcovered, and a more juſt and 
exquiſite harmony in its motion eſta— 
Lliſhed, than what the aſtronomers 
ot thoſe times ſo eaſily admitted. 
He found, in Plutarch, that ſome 
old Pythagoreans had repreſented 
the earth as revolving .in the centre 
of the univerſe, hke a wheel round 
its oẽn axis; but, that others of the 
lame lect had removed it from the 
centre, and repreſented it as reyolv- 
ing in the ecliptic like a ſtar round 
the central fire. By this central fre, 
he ſuppoſed they meant the Sun; 
Vol.'X. No. 142. 


and, though in this he very widely 


_ miſtook, it was, it ſeems, upon this 


interpretation that he began to con- 
ſider how ſuch an hypotheſis might 
be made to correſpond to the ap- 
pearances. 

It occurred to him, that, if the 
earth was ſuppoſed to revolve every 
day round its axis, from weſt to eaſt, 
all the heavenly bodies would ap— 
pear to revolve, in a contrary direC- 
tion, from caſt to weſt, The diur- 
nal revoJution of the heavens, upon 
this hypotheſis, might be only ap- 
parent ; the firmament, which has 
no other ſenſible motion, might be 
perfectly at reſt ; while the ſun, the 
moon, and the five planets, might 
have no other movement, beſide that 
eaſtward revolution, which is pecu- 
liar to themſelves. That, by ſup. 
poſing the earth to revolve with the 
planets, round the ſun, in an orbit, 
which comprehended within it the 
orbits of Venus and Mercury, but 
was comprehended within thoſe of 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, he could 
without the embarraſſment of epi- 
cycles, connect together the appa— 
rent annual revolutions of the ſun, 
and the direct, retrograde, and ſta» 
tionary, appearances of the planets : 
that, while the earth really revolvea 
round the ſun on one fide of the 
heavens, the ſun would appear to 
revolve round the earth on the other; 
that, while ſhe really advanced in 
her annual courſe, he would appear 
to advance caſtward in that move. 
ment which is peculiar to himſelf. 
That, by ſuppoſing the axis of the 
earth to be always parallel to itſelf, 
not to be quite perpendicular, but 
ſomewhat inclined to the plane of 
her orbit, and conſequently to pre- 
ſent to the ſun, the one pole when 
on the one ſide of him, and the other 
when on the other, he would ac. 
count for the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic; the ſun's ſeemingly alternate. 
progreſſion from north to ſouth, and 
from ſouth to north, the conſequent 
change of the ſeaſons, and different 
lengths of days and nights in the dif. 
terent ſeaſons, 

M m If 
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If this new hypotheſis thus con- 
nected together all theſe appearances 
as happily as that of Ptolemy, there 
were others which it connected toge- 
ther much better. The threeſuperior 
planets, when nearly in conjunction 
with the ſun, appear always at the 
greateſt diſtance from the earth, are 
Imalleſt, and leaſt ſenſible to the 
eye, and ſeem to revolve forward in 
their direct motion with the great- 
eſt rapidity. On the contrary, when 
in oppolition to the ſun, that 1s, 
when in their meridian about mid. 
night, they appear neareſt the earth, 
are largeſt, and moſt ſenfible to the 
eye, and ſeem to revolve backwards 
in their retrograde motion. To ex. 
plain theſe appearances, the ſyſtem 
of Ptolemy ſuppoſed each of theſe 
planets to be at the upper part of 
their ſeveral epicycles, in the one 
caſe; and at the lower, in the other, 
But it afforded no ſatisf..ctory prin- 
ciple of connection, which could 
lead the mind eaſily to conceive how 
the epicycles of thoſe planets, whoſe 
ſpheres were ſo diſtant from the 
ſphere of the ſun, ſhould thus, if one 
may ſay fo, keep time to his motion. 
The ſyſtem of Copernicus afforded 
this eafily, and like a more ſimple 
machine, without the aſſiſtance of 
epicycles, connected together, by 
fewer movements, the complex ap. 
pearances of the heavens. When 
kite ſuperior planets appear nearly 
ia conjunction with the ſun, they 
are then in the fide of their orbits, 
which is almoſt oppoſite to, and 
moſt diſtant from, the earth, and 
therefore appear ſmalleſt, and leaſt 
fenſible to the eye. But, as they 
then revolve in a direction which is 
almoſt contrary to that of the earth, 
they appear to advance forward with 
double velocity ; as a ſhip that ſails 
1n a contrary direction to anather, 
appears from that other to ſail both 
with its own velocity and the velo- 
City of that from which it is ſeen. 
On the contrary, when thoſe planets 
are in oppoſition to the ſun, they 
are on the ſame fide of the ſun with 
he earth, are neareſt it, moſt ſenſi- 
le. to the eye, and revolve in the 
ſame-direction With it ;: but, as their 
.xevolutions round the ſun are ſlower 
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than that of the earth, they are ne- 
ceſſarilyleft behind it, and therefore, 
ſeem to revolve backwards; as a 
ſhip which ſails flower than another, 
though it ſails in the ſame direction, 
appears from that other to ſail back- 
wards, After the ſame manner, by 
the ſame annual. revolution of the 
earth, he connected together the dt. 
rect and retrograde motions of the 
two inferior planets, as well as the 
ſt itionary appearances of all the five. 

There are ſome other particular 
phenomena of the two inferior pla- 
nets, which correſpond ſtill better 
to this ſyſtem, and ſtill worle to that 
of Ptolemy. Venus and Mercury 
ſeem to attend conſtantly upon the 
motion of the Sun, appearing, ſome— 
times on the one ſide, and ſometimes 
on the other, of that great luminary, 
Mercury being almoſt always buried 
in its rays, and Venus never reced- 
ing above forty-eight degrees from 
him, contrary to what 1s obſerved 
in the other three planets, which are 
often ſeen in the oppo'ite ſide of the 
heavens, at the greateſt poſſible diſ- 
tance from the Sun. The ſyſtem of 
Ptolemy accounted for this, by ſup— 
poſing that the centres of the epi. 
cycles of theſe two planets were al- 
ways in the ſame line with thoſe of 
the ſun and the earth; that they ap- 
peared, therefore, in conjunction 
with the ſun, when either in the 
upper or lower part of their epicy- 
cles, and at the greateſt diſtance 
from him when in the ſides of them. 
It aſſigned, however, no reaſon why 
the epicycles of theſe two planets 
ſhould obſerve ſo different a rule 
from that which takes place in thoſe 
of the other three, nor for the enor- 


mous epicycle of Venus, whoſe ſides 


muſt have been forty-eight degrees 
diſtant from the Sun, while its centre 
was in conjunction with him, and 
whoſe diameter muſt have covered 
more than a quadrant of the grear 
circle, But how eaſily all theſe ap- 
pearances coincide with the hypo- 
theſis, which repreſents thoſe two 
inferior planets revolving round the 
ſun in orbits, comprehended within 
the orbit of the earth, is too obvious 
to require an explanation. 

Thus far did this new account of 


things, 
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things, render the appearances of the 


heavens more completely coherent 
than had been done by any of the 


former ſyſtems. It did this, too, 
by a more ſimple and intelligible, as 
well as more beautiful, machinery, 
It repreſented the Sun, the great en- 
lightener of the univerſe, whoſe 
body was alone larger than all the 
planets taken together, as eſtabliſhed 
immoveable in the centre, ſhedding 
light and heat onall the worlds that 
circulated around him in one uni- 
form direction, but in longer or 
ſhorter periods, according to their 
different diſtances. It rook away the 
diurnal revolution of the firmament, 
whoſe rapidity, upon the old hypo- 
theſis, was beyond whateventhought 
could conceive. It not only deli- 
vered the imagination from the em- 
barraſſment of epicycles, but from 


the difiiculty of conceiving theſe two 


oppolite motions going on at the 
ſame time, which the ſyſtem of Pto— 
lemy and Ariſtotle beſtowed upon all 
the planets; I mean, their diurnal 
weſtward and pericdical eaſtward 
revolutions. The earth's revolu— 
tion round its own axis tock away 
the neceſſity for ſuppoling the firſt, 
and the ſecond was ealily conceived 
when by itſelf. The five planets, 
which ſeem, upon all other ly ſtems, 
to be objects of a ſpecies by them- 
ſelves, unlike to every thing to 
which the imagination has been ac 
cuſtomed, when {ſuppoſed to revolve 
along with the earth round the ſun, 
were naturally apprehended to be 
objects of the ſame kind with the 
earth, habitable, opaque, and en- 
lightened only by the rays of the 
ſun. And thus this hypotheſis, by 
claſling them in the ſame ſpecics of 
things, with an object that is of all 
others the moſt familiar to us, took 
oft that wonder and uncertainty 
which the ſtrangeneſs and ſingula— 
rity of their appearance had excited; 
and thus far better anſwered the 
great end of philoſophy. 

Neither did the beauty and ſim- 
plicity of this ſyſtem alone recom- 


mend it to the imagination; the no- 
velty and unexpectedneſs of that 


view of nature, which it opened to 
the fancy, excited more wonder and 


r. 


ſurpriſe, than the ſtrangeſt of thoſe' 
appearances, which it had been in- 
vented to render natural and fami-, 
liar, and theſe ſentiments ſtill more 
endeared it. For, though it is the 
end of philoſorhy to allay that won« 
der, which either the unuſual or 
ſeemingly disfointed appearances of 
nature excite, yet, ſhe never tri. 
umphs ſo much, as when, in order 
to connect together a few in them- 
ſelves perhaps inconſiderable ob- 
jects, ſhe his, if I may ſay fo, cre. 
ated another conſtitution of things, 
more natural indeed, and ſuch as the 
imagination can more eaſily attend 
to, but more new, more contrary to 
common opinion and expectation, 
thin any of thoſe appearances them— 
felves. As, in the inflance. before 
us, in order to connect together ſome 
ſeeming irregularities in the motions 
of the planets, the moſt inconſidera- 
ble objects in the heavens, and of 
which the greater part of mankind 
have no occaſion to take any notice 
during the whole courſe of their 
lives, the has, to talk in the hyper- 
bolical language of Tycho Brahe, 
moved the earth from its founda— 
tions, {iopped the revolution of the 
firmament, made the ſun ſtand ſtil}, 
and ſubverted the whole order of the 
univerſe, WE 

This ſyſtem Copernicus began to 
conſider, and to write upon, when 
he was aboot 35 years of age. He 
carefully contemplated the pheno— 
mena ; made mathematical calcula. 
tions; examined the obſervations of 
the ancients, and made new ones of 
his own ; till, after more than twen- 
ty years, chiefly ſpent in this man— 
ner, he brought his ſcheme to per- 
fection, eſtabliſhing that ſyſtem of 
the world, which goes by his name; 
and is now univerſally received by 
all philoſophers. 'T his ſyſtem, how. 
ever, wasat firſt looked upon as a moſt 
dangerous hereſy, and his work had 
long been finiſhed and perfected, be. 
fore he could be prevailed upon to 
give it to the world, being ſtrongly 
urzed to it by his friends. Atlength 
yielding to their entreaties, it was 
printed, and he had but juſt received 
a perfect copy, when he died, the 
24th of May, 1543, at ſeventy years 
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of ; by which it is probable he 
was happily relieved from the vio- 
lent fapatical perſecutions of the 
church, which were but too likely 
to follow the publication of his 
aſtronomical opinions; and which, 
indeed, was afterwards the fate of 
Galileo, for adopting and defending 
them. The above work of Coper- 
nicus, firſt printed at Norimberg, in 
folio, 1543, and of which there have 
been other editions ſince, is intitled 
De Revolutionibus Orbium Cœleſtium, be- 
ing a large body of aſtronomy, in fix 
books. 

When it appeared in the world, it 
was almoſt univerſally diſapproved, 
as well by the learned as by the 1g- 
norant. The natural prejudices of 
ſenſe, confirmed by education, pre- 
vailed too much with both, to al- 
low them to give it a fair examina- 
tion. A few diſciples only, whom 
he himſelf had inſtructed in his doc- 
trine, received it with eſteem and 
admiration, One of them, Rein- 
holdus, formed upon this hypothe- 
is, larger and more accurate aſtro— 
nomical tables than what accompa- 
med the Treatiſe of Revolutions, in 
Which Copernicus had been guilty 
ot fome errors in calculation. Tt 
ſoon appeared, that thoſe Prutenic 
Tables, as they were called, cor- 
reſponded more exactly with the 
heavens, thin the Tables of Al- 

honſus. his ought naturally to 
. formed a prejudice in favour 
of the diligence and accuracy of Co- 
pernicus, in obſerving the heavens ; 
hut it ought to have formed none in 
tavour of his hypotheſis ; ſince the 
{ame obſervations, and the reſult of 
the ſame calculations, ſnight have 
been accommodated to the ſyſtem 
of Ptolemy, without making any 
greater alteration in that ſyſtem, 
than what Ptolemy had foreſeen, 
aud had even foretold would be 

ade. It formed, however, a pre- 
judice in favour of both, and the 
jearned began to examine, with ſome 


attention, an hypotheſis which af- 


forded the eaſieſt methods of calcu. 
lation, and upon which the moſt ex- 
act predictions had been made, The 
ſuperior degree of coherence, which 
it peftoved upon the celeſtial ap. 
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pearances, the ſimplicity and uni- 


formity which it introduced into 


the real directions and velocities of. 


the planets, ſoon diſpoſed many 
aſtronomers, firſt to favour, and at 
laſt to embrace, a ſyſtem which thus 
connected together ſo happily the 
moſt disjointed of thoſe objects that 
chiefly occupied their thoughts, 
Nor can any thing more evidently 
demonſtrate, how eaſily the learned 
give up the evidence of their ſenſes, 
to preſerve the coherence of the 
ideas of their imagination, than the 
readineſs with which this, the moſt 
violent paradox in all philoſophy 
was adopted by many ingenious aſtro. 
nomers, notwithſtanding its incon— 
filtency with every ſyſtem of phy- 


ſics then known in the world, and. 


notwithſtanding the great. number 
of other more real objections, to 
which, as Copernicus left it, this ac- 
count of things was moſt juſtly ex- 
poſed. 

It was adopted, however, nor can 
this be wondered at, by aſtronomers 
only. The learned in all other 
ſciences continued to regard it with 
the ſame contempt as the vulgar. 
Even aſtronomers were divided 
about its merit; and many of them 
rejected a doctrine, which not only 
contradicted the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem 
of natural philoſophy, but which, 
conſidered aſtronomically only, ſeem- 
ed to labour under ſeveral difficul- 
ties, Some of the objections againſt 
the motion of the Earth, that were 
drawn from the prejudices of ſenſe, 
the patrons of this ſyſtem, indeed, 
ealily enough got over. They re— 
preſented, that the Earth might 
really be in motion, though, to its 
inhabitants, it ſeemed to be at reſt; 
and that the Sun, and fixed ſtars, 
might really be at reſt, though from 
the earth they ſeemed to be in mo- 
tion; in the fame manner as a ſhip, 
which ſails through a ſmooth ſea, 
ſeems to thoſe who are in it to be at 
reſt, though really in motion ; while 
the objects which ſhe paſſes along 
ſeem to be in motion, though really 
at reſt. 

But there were ſome other objec- 
tions, which, though grounded up— 
on the ſame natural prejudices, they 

tound 
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fonnd it more difficult to get over, 
The earth had always preiented it— 
ſelf to the ſenſes, not only as at reſt, 
but as inert, ponderous, and even 
averſe to motion. The imegination 
had always been accuſtumed to con- 
ceive it as ſuch, and ſuſfered the 
greateſt violence, when obliged to 
purſue, and attend it, in that rapid 
nation which the ſyſtem of Coper— 
nicus beſtowed upon it. To enforce 
their objection, the adverſaries of 
this hypotheſis were at pains to cal— 
culate the extreme rapidity ot this 
motion. They repreſented, that 
the circumference of the carth had 
been computed to be above tweaty- 
three thouſand miles: if the earth, 
therefore, was ſuppoſed to revolve 
every day round its ax1s, every point 
of it near the equator would paſs 
over above 23,000 miles in a day; 
and conſequently, near a thou- 
ſand miles in an hour, and about 
li xteen miles in a minute; a motion 
more rapid than that of a cannon- 
ball, or even than the ſwifter pro- 
creſs of ſound. The rapidity of its 
periodical revolution was yet more 
violent than that of its diurnal ro- 
tation, How, therefore, could the 
imagination ever conceive ſo ponde- 
rous a body to be naturally endowed 


with ſo dreadful a movement? The 


Peripatetic philoſophy, the only 
philoſophy then known in the world, 
{fill further confirmed this preju— 
dice. That philoſophy, by a very 
natural, though perhaps ground- 
lefs, diſtinction, divided all motion 
into natural and wilent, Natural 
motion was that which flowed from 
an innate tendency in the body, as 
when a ſtone fell downwards: vio— 
lent motion that which arouſe from 
external force, and which was, in 
ſome meaſure, contriry to the natu- 


ral tendency of the body, as when 


a ſtone was thrown upwards, or ho- 
rizontally. No violent motion could 
be Jaſting; for, being conſtantly 
weakened by the natural tendency 
of the body, it would ſoon be de- 
ſtroyed. The natural motion of the 
earth, as was evident in all its parts, 
was downwards, in a ſtraight line 
to the centre, as that of fire and 


air was upwards in a ſtraight line 


from the centre. It was the heavens 
only that revolved naturally in a 
circle. Neither, therefore, the ſup— 
poſed revolution of the earth round 
its own centre, nor that round the 
ſun, could be natural motions; they 
mult therefore be violent, and con- 
ſequently could be of no long conti- 
nuance. It was in vain that Coper- 
nicus replied, that, gravity was, pro- 
bably, nothing elie beſides a ten- 
dency in the different parts of the 
ſame planet, to unite themſelves to 
one another; that this tendency took 
place, probably, in the parts of the 
other planets, us well as in thoſe of 
the earth; that it could very well 
be united with a circular motion; 
that it might be equally natural to 
the whole body of the planet, and 
to every part of it; that his adyer- 
ſaries themſelves allowed, that a cir. 
cular motion was natural to the hea- 
vens, whole diurnal revolution was 
infinitely more rapid than even that 
motion which he had beffowed up. 
on the carth; that, thouga a like 
motion was natural to the earth, it 
would ſtill appear to be at reit to its 
inhabitants, and all the parts of it 
to tend in a ſtraight line to the cen- 
tre, in the fame manner as at pre- 
ſent, But this anſwer, how ſatis- 
factory ſoever it may appear to be 
now, neither did nor could appear 
to be ſatisfactory then. By admit- 
ting the diſtinction betwixt natural 
and violent motions, it was founded 
upon the ſame 1gnorance of mech;a. 
nical principles with the objection. 


The ſyſtems of Ariilotle and Hip— 


parchus ſuppoled, indeed, the diur- 
ral motion of the ' heavenly bodies 
to be infinitely more rapid than even 
that dreadful movement which Co- 
pernicus beliowed upon the earth. 
But they ſuppoſed, at the ſame 
time, that thoſe bod:2s were objetts 
at a quite ditferent ſpecies from any 
we are acquuinted with near. the ſure. 
face of the earth, and to which, there. 
fore, it was leſs difficult to conceive 
that any fort of motica might be na- 
tural. Thoſe objects, beſides, had 


never 'preſented titemielves to the 
ſenſ{cs, as moving otherwiſe, or with 
leſs rapidity, than theſe ſyſtems re. 
The imagination, 

there- 
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therefore, could feel no difficulty in 
following a repreſentation which the 
ſenſes had rendered quite familiar to 
it. But, when the planets came to 
#6 regarded as ſo many earths, the 
aſe was quite altered. The imagi- 
nation had been accuſtomed to con- 
ceive ſuch objects as tending rather 
to reſt than motion; and this idea 
of their natural inertneſs, encum- 
bered, if one may ſay ſo, and clogged 
its flight, whenever it endeavoured 
to purſue. them in their periodical 
courſes, and to conceive them as 
continually ruſhing through the ce— 
leſtial ſpaces with ſuch violent and 
unremitting rapidfty. 
Nor were the firſt followers of Co- 
pernicus more fortunate in their an- 
ſwers to ſome other objections, 
which were founded indced in the 
ſame ignorance of the jaws of mo- 
tion, but which, at the ſame time, 
were neceſſarily connected with that 
way of conceiving things, which 
then prevailed. univerſally in the 
learned world. If the earth, it was 
ſaid, revolved ſo rapidly from weſt 
to eaſt, a perpetual wind would ſet 
in from eaſt to weſt, more violent 
than what blows in the greateſt hur- 
ricanes ; a ſtone thrown weſtwards, 
would fly toa much greater diſtance 
than one thrown caſtwards; as what 
moved in a direction contrary to the 
motion of the earth, would neceſla- 
rily paſs over a greater portion of its 
ſurface, than what, with the ſame 
velocity, moved along withit. A 
ball, it was ſaid, dropped from the 
maſt of a ſhip under fail, does not 
fall preciſely at the foot of the maſt, 
but behind ; and, in the ſame man- 
ner, a ſtone dropped from a high 
tower would not, upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of the earth's motion, fall pre- 
ciſely at the bottom of the tower, 
but weſt of it, the earth being, in 
the mean time, carried away eaſt— 
ward from below it. It is ainuſing 
to obſerve, by what ſubtile and me- 
taphyſical evaſions the followers of 
Copernicus endeavoured to elude 
this objection, which, before the 
doctrine of the compolition of mo— 
tion had been explained by Galileo, 
was altogether unan{werable, They 
allowed, that a ball dropped from 
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the maſt of a ſhip under ſail would 
not fall at the foot of the maſt, but 
behind it; becauſe the ball, they 
ſaid, was no part of the ſhip, and 
becauſe the motion of the ſhip was 
natural neither to itſelf nor to the 
ball. But the ſtone was a pat of 
the earth, and the diurnal and an- 
nual revolutions of the carth were 
natural to the whole, and to every 
part of it, and therefore to the ſtone. 
The ſtone, therefore, having natu- 
rally the ſame motion with the earth, 
tell preciſely at the bottom of the 
tower. But this anſwer conid not 
ſatisfy the imagination, which ſtill 
found it difficult to conceive how 
theſe motions could be natural to 
the earth; or how a body, which 
had always preſented itſelf to the 
ſenſes as inert, ponderous, and averſe 
to motion, ſhould niturilly be con- 
tinually wheeling about both its 
own axis and the ſun with ſuch vio— 
lent rapidity; It was, beſides, ar- 
gued by Tycho Brahe, upon the 
principles of the ſame plilulophy 
which had afforded both the objec. 
tion and the anſwer, that even upon 
the ſuppolition, that any ſuch mo— 
tion was natural to the whole body 
of the earth, yet the ſtone, which 
was feparated from it, could no lon- 
ger be actuaàted by that motion, 
The limb, which is cut off from an 
animal, loſes thoſe animal motions 
which were natural to the whole : 
the branch, which is cut off from 
the trunk, loſes that vegetative mo- 
tion which is natural to the whole 
tree, Even the metals, minerals, 
and ſtones, which are dug out from 
the boſom of the earth, lote thoſe 
motions which occaſioned their pro- 
duction and increaſe, and which. 
were natural to them in their origi— 
nal ſtate, Though the diurnal and 
annual motion of the carth, there 
fore, had been natural ro them while 
they were contained in its boſom ; it 
could no longer be ſo when they 
were ſeparated from it. 

The objection to the. ſyſtem of 
Copernicus, which was drawn from 
the nature of motion, and which 


was moſt inſiſted on by Tycho Brahe, 


was at laſt fully anſwered by Gali. 
leo; not, however, till about thirty 
years 
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rears after the death of Tycho, and 
about a hundred after that of Co. 
It was then that Galileo, 
by explaining the nature of the com- 
polition of motion, by ſhewing, bath 
from reaſon and experience, that a 
ball dropped from the maſt of a ſhip 
under fv] would fall preciſely at the 
foot of the maſt, and by rendering 
this doctrine, from a great number 
of other inſtances, quite familiar to 
the imiginition, took off, perhaps, 
the principal objection which hal 
been made to this hypotheſis. Se- 
vera other aſtronomical diihculties, 


wich encumbered this account of 


things, were removed by the ſame 
philoſopher. Copernicus, after al— 
tering the centre of the world, and 
making the carth and the plinets 
revolve round the ſun, was obliged 
to leave the moon to revolve round 
the earth as before. But, no exam- 
ple of any ſuch ſecondary planet 
having then been diſcovered in the 
heavens, there ſeemed (till to be this 
irregularity remaining in the ſyſtem. 
Galileo, who firſt applied teleſcopes 
to aſtronomy, diſcovered. by their 
a ftance the ſatellites of Jupiter, 
which, revolving round that planet, 
at the fame time that they were car- 
ried along wich it in its revolution, 
round either the earth or the ſun, 
made it ſeem leſs contrary to the 
analogy of nature, that the moon 
ſhould both revolveround the earth, 
and accompany her in herrevolution 
round the ſun. 

It had been objected to Coperni- 
cus, that, if Venus and Mercury re- 
volved round the Sun 1n an orbit 
comprehended within the orbit of 
the Earth, they would ſhew all the 
ſme phaſes with the moon, preſent 
ſometimes their darkened and ſome- 
times their enlightened ſides to the 
earth, and ſometimes part of the 
one and part of the other. He an- 
ſwered, that they uadoubtedly did 
all this; but that their ſmallneſs 
and diltuace hindered us from per- 
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ceiving it. This very bold aſſertion 


of Copernicus was confirmed by Ga. 


lileo : his teleſcopes rendered the 
phaſes of Venus quite ſenſible, and 
thus demonſtrated, more evidently 
than had been done, even by the ob. 
ſervations of Tycho Brahe, the re. 
volutions of theſe two planets round 
the Sun, as well as ſo far deſtroyed 
the ſyſtem of Ptolemy. The moun- 
tains and ſeas, which by the help of 
the ſame inſtrument he diſcovered, 
or imagined he had diſcovered, in 
the moon, rendering that planet in 
every reſpect limilar to the earth, 
made it ſeem lefs contrary to the 
avalogy of nature, that, as tlie moon 
revolved round the earth, the earth 
Mould revolve round the ſun. The 
ſpots which, in the ſame manner, he 
diſcovered in the fun, demonſtrating 
by their motion the revolution of the 
ſun round his axis, male it ſeem lefs 
improbable that the earth, a body 
ſo much ſmaller than the ſun, ſhould 
revolve round her axis in the ſame 
manner. | 

Succeeding teleſcopical obſerva. 
tions, diſcovered in each of the five 
planets, ſpots not unlike thoſe 
which Galileo had obſerved in the. 
moon, and thereby ſeemed to de- 
monſtrate what Copernicus had on- 
ly conjectured, that the plin-ts 
were naturally opaque, enlightened 
only by the rays of the ſun, h.bita- 
ble, diverlified by ſeas and moun- 
tains, and in every reſpect bodies of 
the ſame kind with the earth; and 
thus added one other probability to 
this ſyſtem. By diſcovering, too, 
that each of the planets revolveq - 
round its own axis, at the {ame time 
that it was carried round either the 
earth or the ſun, they made it ſeen 
quite azrecable to the analogy of ni. 
ture, that the earth, which inevery 
other reſpect reſembled the planets, . 
ſhould like them too revolve round 
its own axis, and at the me time 
perform its periodical motion round 
the fun. 
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PiCTURE or Max. 


DO not know any author who has 
reckoned man among the amprht- 
deus race of animals, neither do I 


know any animal who better deſerves 
it. Man is lord of the litile ball an 
Which he treads, one half of which, 

at 
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at leaft, is water. If we do not al- 
low him to be amphibious, we de- 
prive him of ha f his ſovereignty, 
He juſtly bears that name, who can 
live in the water. Many of the dif. 
orders incident to the human frame 
are prevented, and others cured, 
both by freſh and ſalt bathing ; o 
that we may properly remark, © He 
lives in the water, who can find life, 
nay, even health, in that friendly 
element.“ 

The greateſt treafure on earth is 
health; "but a tre >aſure, of all others, 
the leaſt valued by the owner. Other 
property is beſt rated when in pol- 
ſeflion, but this can only be rated 
when Joſt, - We ſometimes obſerve 
man, who, having loſt this ineſtima— 
ble jewel, ſeeks it with an ardour 
equa! to its worth; but when every 
reſearch by land is eluded, he for- 
tunately finds it in the water. Like 
the fith, he pines away upon thore, 
but like that, recovers again in the 
deep. 

Perhaps Venus is reprefented as 
riſing from the ocean, which is no 
other than a bath of the larger ſize, 
to denote, th t bathing is the refiner 
of health, conſequently of bexuty ; 
and Neptunc being figured in ad; 
vanced life, indicates, that it is a 

re ſervative to old age. 

The cure of difeaſe among the 
Romans, by bathing, is ſupported 
By many auf! orities ; among cthers, 
by the number of baths frequent! 'y 
diſcovered, in which pleaſure, in 
that warm climate, bore a part. But 
this i ractice ſcemed to decline with 
Roman freedom, 
held the eminence it delerved, Can 
we ſuppoſe, the phyſician ftepped 
between diſeaſe and the bath, to hin- 
der their junction ; or, that he lan- 
fully holds, by preſcription, the te— 
oure of icknels in fce? | 

The knowledge of this fingatar 
art of healing, is at preſent only in 
rnfancy. How tar it may prevent 
or conquer diſeaſe; to what mea- 
fure it may be applicd in particular 
caſes, and the degrees of uſe in dif. 
ferent conſtitutions, are enquiries 
that will be better underſtood by a 
future generation, 

As we have paſſed through the 


and never aficr 


water, let us now inveſtigate her 
liſter fuid, the air. 11 are both 
neceſſary to liſe, and the purity of 
both to the prolongation of it; this 
ſmall difference lies between them, 
a man may Jive a day without wa. 
ter, but not an hour without air: if 
a man wants better water, it may oe 
removed from a diſtint place for his 
bens fit; but it he wants air, he muſt 
remove himſelf. The natural air of 
Birmingham, perhaps, cannot be ex. 
celied in this climate, the moderate 
elevation and dry ſoil evince this 
truth; but it receives an alloy from 
thecongregates body of fifty thouſand 
people; alſo from the {ſmoke of an 
extraordinary number of fires uſe 
in bulineſs ; and perhaps, more from 
the various effluvia aritng from par. 
ticular trades, It is not uncommon 
to ſee a man with green hair or a 
yellow wig, from his conſtant em- 
ployment in braſs; if he reads, the 
green veſtiges of his occupation re- 
main on every leaf, never to be ex- 
punged, The inſide of his body, 
no doubt, receives the ſame tinc— 
ture, but is kept clean by being ot- 
ten waihed with ale. Some of tlie 
ſarr ſcx, likewiſe, are ſubject to the 
ſane incenvenicnce, but find relief 
in the ſame Tree 

Man is a #z#72-prcce, He meaſures 
ont a certain ſpace, then ſtops for 
ever, We ſce him mov upon the 
earth, hear him click, and perceive 
In his face the ule of intelligence. 
His external appearance will inform 
us vhether he is old-fathioned, in 
which caſe he is leſs valuable upon 
very gambling calculation. His 
face alio, will generally inform us 
whether all is right within. This 
curious machine is filled with a 
comp: cation of movements, very 
unfit to be regulated by the rough 
hand of ignorance, which ſometimes 
leaves a mark not to be obliterated, 
even by the hand of an artiſt, If 
the works are directed by violence, 
deftrvction is not far off. If we load 
it with the oil of luxury, it will 


give an additional vigour, but, in 


the end, clog and impede the mo— 
tion, Put it the machine is under 
the inſtuence of prudence, ſhe will 
guide it with an even and a delicate 

hand, 
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hand, and perhaps the piece may 
move on till it is fairly worn out by 
a long courſe of fourſcore years. 

There is a ſet of people who ex- 
pect to find that health in medicine, 
which poſſibly might be found in re- 
gimen, i. | air, exerciſe, or ſerenity of 
mind. 

There is another claſs amonggſt us, 
and that numerous, whoſe employ- 
ment 1s laborious, and whoſe Con- 
duct is irregular, Their tine 15 di— 
vided betwecn hard working and 
hard drinking, and both by a fire, 
Tt is no uncommon thing to ſee one 
of theſe, at forty, V weir the aſpect 
at lixty, and finith a life of v ole nce 
at fifty, which the han of pr udence 
would have directed to eighty. 

We have a third clajs, vo wry 
the rock upon which th ſe last fa 


upon Scyila, though they a 
Charybdis; they eſcape the liquid 
deſtruction, but ſplit upon the lid. 
Theſe are proficients in good cating; 
adepts in culling of d- 1:cacies, and 
ohis modes Ot arélling th leni. Maft 8 
of the whole art of cookery; each 
carries a kitchen in his head. Thus 
an 3 ent confiitution may be 
ſrabbed by the (pit. Nature never 
Gelioned us to live well, and conti- 
nue well; the ſtomach is too weak 
4 veliel to be r.chly 4nd deeply 
laden. Perhaps more itgury is done 
by eating than by drinking; one is 
a ſecret, the other an open, enemy: 
the ſecret is always ſuppoied the 
10ſt dangerous. Drink: 13 3 
by aiſault, but eating Ey lap: Juxu- 
ry is ſeldom viſited by old age A 
teſt antidote yet diſcove red ind 
this kind of flow poiſon | 185 cxerciſe; 
but the advantages of elevation, air, 
and water, on one hand, and dilfad- 
vantages of crowd, imoke, and cliu- 
vin, on the other, are trifles com— 


pared to 1ntemperance. 


A. Frenchman has juſt publiſhed 
a formidable 'Treatile on the Gaſtroma- 
nia; or, © paſſion for eating and 
drinking inimoderately.” It 5 zegins 
thus: Thoſe who indulge in cxcefs 
of food, whether meat or drink, con- 
ſider their ſouls merely as /a/t, to 
keep their bodies from putritying ; 
people who think of nothing elle, as 
it they came into the world like rats 

Vol. X. No. 1432. 


and mice, in order to devour vic 
tuals, fruges conſumere nati, and to run 
ſqueaking up and down; whereas 
nature, in forming man, taught him 
temperance, by giving him a little 
mouth. a narrow throat, and a lefs 
abdomen than other creatures,” 
This work, when tranſlated, ſhould be 
inſcribed, without permiſlion, to the 

Cutizens of London, in Common Council 
aſſembled. 

A ſurgeon has publiſhed a Trea 
tiſe on the inult eaſy, ſafe, and ex- 
peditious, mode of tooth drawing, 
winch he entitles, Elegant Extratls, 

Sir Chrittoz her Minnes havi ing 
taken a Spanich man of war, and got 
the commander on-board his ſhip, he 
Com! mitted the care of him to a Thien. 
tenant, who was directed to obſerve 
his behaviour. Shortly after word 
was brought to Nlinnes, that the 
Spaniard was deploring nts captivi- 
ty, and wondering what great Cap- 
tuin it could be who had made Don 
——, with a long and tedious ſtring 
of names and titles „ is vriſoner. 
The lieutenant was ordered to re- 
turn to his charge, and, if the Don 
perſiſted in his curioſity, to tell him 
that Att Annes had taken him. This 
Ce ve name utterly confounded 

ie titulado, threw him into an ago— 
oo Ot griet, and gave him more 
aCULC Pang, 5 than al: 1 the re ſt of his 
misfortun*s. 

A French Tar. —John Du Bart was 
a famous ſea-officer in the ſervice of 
France. He was the ſon of a fiſher. 
man at Dunkirk, and brought up to 
the fame humble calling. He was 
ignorant of reading or writing, rude 
in his manners and appearance, and 
polleſſed no other means of riling to 
celebrity than his courage and naval 
(kill. He arrived in 1675 to the 
command of an armed galliot, with 
which, he cruized upon the Dutch 

with creat ſucceſs, taking many veſ- 
fe! s of greater force than his own. It 


would be tedious to relate all the 


enterprizes in Which he diſplayedthe 
molt intrep:d bravery, and equal con- 
duct, and rendered himſelf the ter- 
ror of the narrow ſeas, His extra- 
ordinary bravery and diſtinguiſhed 
fucceſs cauſed him to be ennobled 
by Louis XIV. but, notwithſtand. 
ing his acquired gentility, he was 
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never more than a rough tar. When 
the Chevalier de Forbin took him to 
court, the laughers about Verſailles 
called on one another to go and ſee 
the chevalier leading his bear. On 
this great occifion, Bart is ſaid to 
have worn a pair of breechesof cloth 
of gold, molt uncomfortably lined 
with cloth of ſilver. # John Bart, 
(ſaid the king,) I hive made you a 
commodore.“ — © You have done 
right, fire,” replied John. This an- 
ſwer exciting the mirth-ot the cour- 
tiers, the king ſenſibly obſerved, 
that, properly interpreted, it was the 
reply of a man who felt his own va- 
Jue, and intended to give new proots 
of it, In the affair of the Dutch 
convoy, which he had taken and 
brought ſafe into Dunkirk, a cla- 
mour had been raiſed againſt him 
for not following his inſtructions, 
which were to nk, burn, and deſtroy. 
Bart demanded an audience of the 
king, and bluntly told him, that he 
thought he had done much better in 
bringing home theſe ſhips than in 
deſtroying them, becauſe they were 
laden with corn, which at that time 
was very ſcarce and dear. The king 
was greatly pleaſed, and, as a proot 
of it, gave him a draft on his banker 
for a preſent of 30,000 livres. The 
rough-hewn ſeaman immediately fal- 
lied out, enquiring for the houſe of 
the banker. This he ſoon found, 


and aſked the porter if he was at 
home. The porter anſwered in the 
affirmative; but ſaid he had com- 
pany, and that he muſt come again 
at a certain hour, if he had bulineſs 
with him. «I only aſked you,” ſays 
Bart, „if your maſter was at home”? 
and, ruſhing into the houſe, he ſoon 
found the apartment where the ban. 
ker was at dinner with a large com- 
pany. ©* Which of you is the king's 
banker?“ ſaid Barth. © It is me,” 
anſwered the banker. Then pay 
me this,” ſays Bart, The banker 
took the note in his hand, but pre- 
{ently returning it over his ſhoulder, 
and dropping it on the floor, ſaid, 
« Return at four o'clock.” Bart 
drew his hanger, exclaiming at the 
ſame time, «Riſe immediately, and 
honour his majeſty's ſignature, or 
your head fthall fly off upon the ta- 
ble.” The banker ſaid to his com- 
pany, Excuſcz, meffucurs; Du Bart n'cu— 
tend pas raillerie; © Excuſe my ab- 
ſence, gentlemen ; Du Bart is not to 
be trifled with;” then, picking up 
the note, he went into the bank to 
count the money. As he was telling 
it in ſilver, which was the general 
circulation in France, Bart ſaid to 
him, “ You raſcal, do you take me 
for a porter? pay me in gold.“ The 
aftrighted banker was obliged to 
comply, and Du Bart marched oft 
in triumph. 


MEMOIRS or LOVE axp GALLANTRY. 
SKETCH FROM DomEsTic LIFE. 


LEORA, the daughter of a 
merchant who was not in afflu— 
ent circumſtances, had beauty ſuffi. 
cient to attract the notice and to 
win the aftection of a young gentle- 
tleman of family and fortune; who 
ſoon found means to gainacceſstoher, 
concealing his rank from her father, 
that he might not entertain ſuſpi— 
cions with regard to his ſecret de- 
ſigns.-—Camillus ſucceeded ſo well 
in his amorous manceuvres, that 
Cleora became quite enchanted with 
him; and indeed his perſonal ad- 
vantages and intellectual accom- 
liſhments were ſufficient to jultily 
all her prejudices and prepoſleſſions 
in his favour, 
As ſoon as Camillus diſcovered 


the impreſiion which he had made 
on Cleora's heart, he propoſed a pri. 
vate marriage to her, informing her, 
at the ſame time, that he had nv 
hopes of his father's conſent. © How. 
ever, added he, as he 1s far advanced 
in years, we may conceal it during 
his life, The moment I am my ow: 
maſter it ſhall be publicly ſolen:. 
nized,” 

Deluded by this flattering ſpeec |, 
Cleora raſhly gave her conſent, and 
they were married, but in an illegal 
manner. When the ceremony was 
over, Cleora was eaſily prevailed 
upon by her ſuppoſed huſband to ac. 
:ompany him to Ireland. There, 
during a twelvemonth, they lived, 
and no viſible abatement of affection 


ap, 
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appeared on the fide of Camillus ; 
it ſcemed indeed to derive new 
ſtrength from the birth of a daugh- 
ter. Cleora's happineſs, however, 
was of a ſhort duration. Camillus, 
who was by no means a novice in 
love affairs, growing weary of his 
companion betore the ſecond year 
was expired, returned to England, 
telling her buſineſs of importance 
required his abſence, but that he 
would diſpatch it as ſoon as he poſh- 
bly could, and fly to her fond arms 
on the wings of love. 

Cleora, at firſt, endured his ab- 
ſence from her with all the calmneſs 
of reſignation, ſtill conſoling herſelf 
with the hopesof this ſpeedy return; 
but, finding that it greatly exceeded 
the time he had mentioned to her, 
ſhe was extremely alarmed; She 
did not immediately harbour doubts 
of his fidelity; the ſource of her dil- 
quiet was a concern for his ſafety. 
She wrotc {eyeral letters to him, and 
having received no anſwer, conclud- 
ed that he had met with ſome acci— 
dent ; ſhe, therefore, ſet off without 
delay for England, not being able to 
bear that ſtate of ſuſpenſe which 
drove peace from her mind, and ren- 
dered the pain of her heart more 
acute. Upon her arrival, ſhe made 
the ſtricteſt enquiries after Camillus, 
of whole treachery the ſoon received 
the molt glaring proofs. —He went 
jo ſar indecd as to deny that ſhe was 
his wife, and, to Gilence all her ſcru— 
pies upon that head, ſent her the 
marriage act to read, Cleora, though 
treated in this very unjuſt 1njurious 
manner, at firſt endeavoured by re- 
monſtrances, equally tender and ſub. 
miſſive, to recover his loſt affection: 
but on being informed that he had 

ntered into a connection with a 
French lady of great beauty, and 
was going with her to Paris, (peace 
being juſt then concluded,) her love 
was Converted into reſentment, and 
her reſentment ſoon blazed into rage. 
She inſtantly reſolved to ſatisfy her 
revenge, or to periſh in the attempt. 
In order to carry this ſpirited deſign 
into execution, ſhe thought it ex- 
pedient to diſguiſe herſelf, and hav- 
ing left her danghter to the care of 
a friend in whom ſhe could ſafely 
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confide, embarked for France, as a 
gentleman upon his travels, and in 
a few days arrived at Paris. Taking 
lodgings immediately in the Faux. 
bourg St. Germain's, ſhe frequented 
all the public houſes which Engliſh 
gentlemen viſited, Yet in ſpite of 
all her diligence in the inquiſitive 
ſtyle, ſhe could gain no intelligence 
of Camillus, during a reſidence of 
eight months at Paris: ſhe therefore 
began to defpair of meeting with 
him, and concluding that he 'was 
gone to ſome other place, deter- 
mined to return to her own country, 

The ſame night happening to pals 
through an cbſcure lane, ſhe heard 
the claſhing of ſwords, and by the 
light of the moon perceived one man 
defending himſelf with difficulty 
againſt two, Diſappointed in love, 
ſhe was indifferent about hte, and 
with a degree of courage not com- 
mon in her ſex, attacked one of the 
aſſailants, whom the wounded: in 
conſequence of his wound he fled, 
and his companion, ſeeing he had 
now two adverſaries to encounter, 
joined him in his flight. 

Cleora, perceiving that the per- 
ſon whom ſhe had reſcued was very 
much weakened by loſs of blood, 
and that his wounds had a danger- 
ous appearance, ordered him to be 
conveyed to a neighbouring hotel, 
and put to bed. She thendiſpatched 
a meſſenger for a ſurgeon, who, hav. 
ing examined his wounds, declared 
that they were mortal, and that he 
did not believe he could live three 
days. Camillus, as ſoon as he was 
in ſome meaſure come to himſelf, 
deſired to ſee his benefactor, who 
accordingly waited on him. HO] 
great was their mutual fſurprize, 
when Cleora diſcovered in the per- 
ſon whom ſhe had ſo generouſly de- 
tended, the falſe Camillus, by whom 
ſhe had been cruelly deſerted ? while 
he, on the other hand, beheld his 
injured wife! — The violent agitation 
into which this unexpected inter. 
view had thrown him, was ſoon fol- 
lowed by a flood of tears: a thou- 
ſand times he implored her pardon, 
and ſhe, ſeeing her once-lov'd huſ- 
band in ſo affecting a ſituation, felt 
all her reſentment ſubſide—felt all 
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her tenderneſs return. She now re- 
peatedly aſſured him of her immove- 
able love, and mixed no upbrai: lings 
with her alſurances: their ſubſe 

quent interviews were not leſs con- 
jugal and affectionate. Camillus, 
being acquainted with his condition 
by the ſurgeon who attended him, 
made his will, and ſettled a conſi. 


DESCRIPTION 


HE diſpute between America 
and Spain, reſpecting the ſhut- 
ting of the port of New Orleans, 
having engroſſed conſiderable atten- 
tion in the polite world, we have 
taken a deſcription of that city, to- 
gether with ſome account of the ad- 
zacent country, its produce, trade, 
&c. from a journal ke pt during ra- 
vels in that country, in the years 
1796, 179 
Louiſiana isa country of 4 Ty large 
xtent, DOUNGEE on the S. by ihe 
d of Mexico; on the N. by the 
river Illinois, and the territories of 
the Paniaſſus, Paoducas, Oſages, 
Trononte, Tecagas, Chevanons, and 
other wild Indians on the E. by 
Welt Florida, Georgia, and Caroli— 
na ; and on the W. by New Mexico 
and New Spain. It ſtretches from 
N. to S. about 15 Geg. namely, from 
lat. 25 to 40; and from E. to W, 
about 10 or 11 degrees; that is, 
from lon, 86 to 96 or 97, fer the li— 
mits are not preciſely fixed. M. de 
Liſle gives it a much greater extent, 
eſpecially on the N. ide, which he 
joins to Canada; ſo that part cf it 
is bounded by New. Yo rk, Pennſyl- 
vania, Virginia, &c. and on the W. 
by the rivers Bravo and Sulado, 
Notwithſtanding the ſeveral at- 
tempts of the Spaniards and French 
to make ſettlements in tuis country, 
which generally milcarried, it ap- 
. pears that the latter had hardly any 
tolerable ſettlements in it til! 1720, 
except that of Ifle Daunhine, on the 


banks of the Mobile, about $9 
leagues caſt of the mouth of tlie 
Miſhſſip pi. They, indeed, in- 


creaſed thrir ſettlem ente a fterwards, 
both along ſome of the coaſts, and 
the banks of the Mobile and Milli- 
fippi, which are incontiderable, that 
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derable eſtate, which had been lately 
left hin by his father, upon Cleora ; 
who, oa his dying a few days after- 
wards, lincerely lamented his loſs. 
Returning ſoon to England, ſhe lived 
from that time in the moſt retired 
manner, and the ſuperintendance of 
her dauginer's education employed 
the greatelt part of her attention. 


or LOUISIANA. 


of Ifle Dauphine and Fort Louis ex- 
cepted. In 1769 the French gave 
up the whole of this country to the 
Spaniards, The inhabitants of LO 
ſtana difter in general from thoſe 
Canada, in beiug wore fprightly ind 
active, leſs thoughtful and moroſe; 
their chiets are more ab{olute, and 
their government more polite. They 
knew nothing of any inſtruments 
made of iron an ſteel, much leſs of 
fire-arms, till the coming of the 
French, ail their cutting=tools being 
very in ge noufly made of ſhar p flints, 
and t! ey uſed them with equal dex- 
tericy. Their principal ornaments 
are bracelets, pendanis, and cellars ; 
ſome of pearl, but ſpoiled tor want 


of knowing how to bore them. Sc- 
veral ot the rivers, which over- 
flow at certain ſeaſons, render the 


country very pleaſant and fertile. 
Nothing is more delighttul than the 
meadows, which are well adapted 
to agriculture. In ſome parts the 
ground yields three or four crops: 
for the winter conſiſts only in heavy 
rains, Without any nipping troits. 
All the trees known in Europe flou— 
riſh here, together with a great vi- 
riety of others unknown to us; inch 
as the tall cedars, which diſtil an 
odoriferous gam; and the cotton. 


tree, which is here fa prodipions 
height. 'Fhe whole country abouunts 


With variety of game, fowl, cattic, 
and every thing necetjary for life. 
Louiſiana abounds with rivers, the 
Principal cf winch, belides the Mili. 
fippi,. are, St. Francis, the River 
of Pen, the Black River, and the 
Meb.le, which waters one cf the 
fineſt countries in the world, and 
forms S at its mouth a noble-bay. 

Orleans is firuated on 
caſtern ſhore of the Miſſiſſi; N. 


the 
in 
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N. lat. 29“ 57' 28” and in W. lon. 
90 14 from Greenwich: it ſtands 
on a kind of peninſula, and, though 
apparently belonging to Welt Flo. 
rida, does, in fact, form a part of Lou- 
iſiana, of which it is the capital. It 
is laid out on Penn's plan, with the 
ſtreets croſſing ench other at right 
angles; and contains fiftęen rows of 
ſtreets, from N. E. to S. W. and 
ſeven rows in the op poſite direction. 
It lies about 105 miles from the 
Gulph of Mexico, following. the 
courſe of the river; but acroſs the 
country, by land, it is not more than 
ſeven leagues.—The number of 
houſes. may be about a thouſand, 
and the area of the city about three 
hundred acres, the whole of whach, 
however, 15 not built over, as many 
of the ſquares at the N. W. end are 
entirely void of houſes. The prin- 
cipal buildings are as near the river 
as the plan of the town will admit; 
and houles litusted near this ſpot, 
are of more value than thoſe ſituated 
farther back from the Millifippi.— 
Fronting the river, and at an equal 
diſtance from each end of the town, 
there is a public ſquare, left open as 
well for the purpoſe of beauty and 
orniment, as to expoſe to view a 
church, which ſtands at the farther 
end of it. This church is a plain 
brick building, of the Ionic order, 
and is no further worthy obferva- 
tion, than as being the beſt edifice 
in the place. The other buildings 
in the city are the government-houſe, 
the magazine of ſtores, the barracks, 
and the convent; the latter of which 
contains about thirty or forty nuns, 
They are all very plain buildings, 
and conſequently do not attract par— 
ticular attention. 

ihe whole of the city, except the 
ſide next to the river, is defended 
by a fortification, conſiſting of five 
buſtions, regularly laid out, and fur. 
niihed with banquette, rampart, pa- 
rapet, ditch, covert-way, and glacis : 
the curtines are nothing more than 
a line of paliſades about four feet 
high, which are ſet at a ſmall dif. 
tance from each other, and conſe— 
quently penetrable by muſket-ball : 
theſe paliſades are furnithed with a 
hanquette within, and a trifling 
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ditch and glacis without. In the 
middle of each curtine there is a 
ſinall redoubt or ravelin. The baſ- 
tions hav- each ſixteen embrazures, 
viz. four in each face, three in each 
flank, and two in the gorge to face 
the city. However, the whole of 
the works are very ill ſupplied with 
cannon ; and, by late accounts from 
this place, it appears that theſe de- 
fects have not yet been remedied, 
There were but two of the baſtions 
that mounted more than four or five 
pieces of cannon ; the eaſtern baſ. 
tion, however, which defends the 
lower end of the city, had its full 
complement, belides the ſame num- 
ber in the covert-way : the reafon of 
this precautionary meaſure I was 
unable to aſcertain; for they could 
hardly apprehend an attack from be. 
low, as the river is well defended 
about eighteen miles farther down, 
and no nation would think of attack. 
ing it againſt the ſtream, which is 
exceedingly rapid. On the contrary, 
they had reaſon to apprehend an 
attack from above, as appears from 
the proclamation of the governor 
when I was there: and the onlv 
places which defended this opening 
were the S. W. baſtion, and a ſmall 
redoubt on the banks of the river. 
This baſtion was ſupplied with 
about twelve pieces of cannon, and 
was furniſhed beſides with a coun- 
ter- guard and traverſes : the redoubt 
had five pieces af cannon mounted. 
But, of all this force, not above ten 
pieces could be brought to bear upon 
any body of men coming down the 
river; and if they once effected a 
landing on the open banks (which 
would be no difficult thing to attain, 
as they are almoſt defenceleſs), the 
battions would be of no farther ſer- 
vice. On the whole, I do not con- 
ceive that the fortification of this 
place is much ſecurity againſt even 
a few well diſciplined troops, led on 
by a ſkilful commander, poſſeſſing a 
good local knowledge of the coun. 
try: the number of Spaniſh ſeldiers 
kept up here is very trifling ; Ta 
much ſo that the inhabitants of the 
place are obliged to perform garri- 
ſon duty, an office of which they 
complain bitterly. In fact, a ſpirit 
01 
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of diſaffection appeared to run 
through the whole town, and they 
feemed ready to favour any attempts 
that were likely to relieve them 
from the Spaniſh yoke. 

There a1e ſix gates to this city, 
the two moſt conſiderable of .which 
are near the river: the next in point 
of importance are the two which are 
ſituated at the back of the town, one 
of which lcads to lake Ponchartrain : 
theſe two laſt are defended by a 
mall breaſt-work, which, however, 
is a mere apology for a deſence. 
The gates are of wood, and formed 
ot paliſades about ten or twelve feet 
high : they are ſhut every night at 
nine o'clock, after which time they 
are not opened without much diffi— 
culty ; and at this hour it is ordered 
that no one is to be ſcen about the 
ſtreets, unleſs by permiſſion of the 
governor: though, except in the 
caſe of negroes and ſervants, the 
houris generally extended to eleven, 
after which time all perſons ſeen 
about the ſtreets are ſtopped by the 
gnard, and detained till morning. 

The Miſſiſſippi, being ſubject to 
an annual over flowing of its banks, 
like the Nile, is kept within its pro- 


per bed by means of a mound of 


earth thrown up along the thore : 
this mound is called the eh, and 
varies in its height, according to the 
ſurface of the adjoining country, 
from two to three, and even four 
feet. It commences at Detour des 
Anglois, a diſtance of eighteen miles 
below New Orleans, and is carried 
along the banks of the river, as far 
the German ſettlements, which are 
more than thirty miles above New 
Orleans, making in the whole about 
fifty miles. This bank is of a con. 
ſiderable width in ſome places, 1o 
as to form a handſome broad walk, 
and is kept up by the owners of the 
adjoimng plantations, who are an- 
ſwerable for any damage ſullzined 
by the breaking down of the bank, 
1 through their neglect, As all 
this country is very low and flat, and 
conſequently liable to be overflowed, 
theſe tes are oftentimes continued 
round the whole of the plantation; 
ſo that, at the time of the inunda— 
tion of the river, the ſurface of the 
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ſurroundling water is conſiderably 
above the plantation, which ſeems 
to lie in a bed within it. This was 
the caſe when I was at New Oricans, 
and the whole of the city was con- 
ſiderably below the level of the ri— 
ver's ſurface. The levée, which 
forms the boundary here, is a hand- 
ſowe raiſed gravel-walk, planted 
with orange trees, and ſerves as a 
place of faſhionable reſort on a fum- 
mer's ev ening, for the inhabitants of 
the city. I have often enjoyed this 
promenade, admiring the ſerenity of 
the climate, and the majeſtic ap— 
pearance of this noble river, which 
ſeemed to roll along in ſilent dignity 
at our feet, unattentive to the buſy 
ſcene that was paſting on its ſhores. 

The Houſes here are moſtly built 

of wood, and are raiſed about ſeven 
or eight feet from the earth, in order 
to make room for the cellars, which 
are on a level with the ground: for 
no buildings can be carried below 
its ſurface, on account of the height 
of the ſurrounding water. The up- 
per part is ſometimes furmſhed with 
an open gallery, which ſurrounds 
the whole building, a practice very 
common in warm countries. 

With reſpect to the manners, cha— 
racter, &c. of the inhabitants of this 
place, it ſhould be obſerved, that 
in all ſocicties, where a number of 
people from different countries have 
met together, every one will natu- 
rally perſevere in that line of con- 
duct, or in thoſe habits, to which he 
has been accuſtomed in his own 
countty: and, though a promil- 
cuous intercourſe may induce many 
men to relax a little from this line 
of conduct, yet, even in this caſe, it 
vill be a long time before they form 
a general character, under which 
the whole community may be clatled. 
The rchdents here are a mixture of 
Engliſh, trim, Scotch, America 
French, and Spaniſh ; and, thoupk, 
the tour former m ay be ranked un- 
der one head, and conſtitute by — 


the greateſt body of the people, ye ye 
the two latter will form a dininét 
diviſion, of which the Spaniſh are 
the lcaſt conſiderable. —The charac. 
teriſtic traits in each of theſe nations 
are nearly the ſame as in the mo- 
ther. 
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ther-country, though ſomewhat al- 
tered by that natural progreſs of al- 
ſimilation already hinted at. The 
climate too may have {ome inftuence, 
and induce them to comply with 
ſome little deviations from accuf- 
tomed uſage, for the ſake of eaſe 
and comfort; amongſt the moſt 
baneful eifects of which, we may 
reckon that unconquerable diſpoſt- 
tion towards idleneſs, ſo prevalent 
in warm Countries. Nevertheleſs 
they are-neat and cleanly in their 
houſes and their furniture, which, 
however, is a virtue ariſing trom ne- 
cellity rather than from inclination. 

There is but one printing-preſs 
in this town, and that is for the uſe 
of the government only. The Spa- 
niards are too jealous to ſufter the 
inhabitants to have the tree exerciſe 
of it; and, however ſtrange it may 
appear, it.is nevertheleſs true, that 
yon cannot {tick a paper againſt the 
wall (either to recover any thing 
loſt, or to advertiſe any thing for 
ſale) unleſs it has the ſignature of 
the governor or his ſecretary at- 
tached to it. 

As to the diverſions of the place, 
they conſiſt principally of billiards, 
of which there are ſeveral tables in 
the town. They have a play-houte 
which is rather {mall : it conſiſts of 
one row of boxes only, with a pit 
and gallery. The plays are per- 
formed in French, aud they have a 
tolerable ſet of actors. Ihe inha— 
bitants are likewiſe mullcal; and 
the gentlemen of the place often 
perform in the orcheſtra at the thea- 
tre: in fa t, they have no muic, 
public or private, but ſuch as is CD - 
tained in this voluntary wiy. 

It is not in younz colonies that we 
are to look tor much improvement 
in the arts or ſciences, nor for any 
progreſs in the refine:nents of focte- 
ty ; it will be ſufficient if they pre- 
ſerve thoſe which they bring trem 
the mother-country, aud do not de- 
generate too rapidly, Emigrants to 
ſuch places are generally men oft a 
ſpeculative and enterpriſing. turn; 
the connections which they form 
amongit each other are moſily for 
the ſake of intereſt or immediate 
pleaſure, and loſe much of their re- 
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liſh for want of that tie which is 
found to be the only true bond of 
ſociety. 

The climate of this country, dur. 
ing the fummer ſeaſon, is intolera- 
bly hot: for a few days, whilſt 1 
was there, in the month of Tune, 
the thermometer ſtood at 1199 in 
the ſhade! It is reckoned a very un- 
healthy place, which may probably 
be owing to its low ſituation ; for, 
there 1s ſcarcely a hill to be ſeen for 


many miles together: beſides, the 


interior of the country is in a ſtate 
of nature, full of ſwamps and woods; 
all the cultivated parts are in the 

Immediate vicinity of the rivers. 
The obſervance of the ſabbath at 
this place, is as loofe and irreligious 
as in any other Roman Catholic 
country. The early part of the 
day. is kept in the performance of 
the ceremonies which are carried an 
under the root of the church. This 
being ended, and which is the duty 
of the day, you every where ob. 
ſervethe marks of hilarity and cheer. 
tulneſs: {carcely has the prieſt pro- 
nounced his benediction, 'ere the 
fiddle or the fife ſtrikes up at the 
door, and the lower claſſes of the 
people indulge themſelves in all the 
gaicty and mirth of juvenile diver- 
lions: finging, dancing, and all 
kinds of ſports, are ſeen in every 
ſtreet : and, in the evening, to crown 
this {cene of diſſipation, the play- 
houſe and afſembly-room are thrown 
open. TI obſerved that this unbend- 
ing of the mind from all worldly 
concerns, and ſuffering the gay dif- 
politions of the heart, to ſuperſede 
thoſe of a more reflecting nature, 
took very much with the tower ſort 
of people; and, the ſucceſs of the 
Roman Catholic religion is, no 
doubt, in a great meaſure owing te 

theſe and ſuch-like indulyences. 
The trade vi New Orleans conſiſts 
principally in the exportation of 
deer-ſkins, bear-ſkins, beuver,-furs, 
cotton, lumber, rice, and various 
other articles that are produced on 
the plantations up the river. The 
ſkins and turs are obtained>from the 
Indians, who are continually bring. 
ing them down to this place, where 
they barter them for rifle-guns, pow- 
| der, 
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der, blankets, &c. The articles of 
importation are chiefly Weſt India 
produce, and ſuch European manu- 
factures as are moſt in demand 
amongſt the inhabitants, or intended 
for the traders amongſt the Indians, 
— This latter is a very profitable em- 
ployment. There was a gentleman 
at this time at New Orleans, Who 
had followed it for ſome years; he 
was then preparing for another ex- 
pedition, and I proceeded with him 
about three hundred miles on Ins 
way to the province of Mexico. He 
told me, that though it was a lite 
of extreme fatigue and much danger, 
yet it was difficult to be procured, 
as the Spaniſh governors are very 
jealous in admitting any one to this 
privilege, and it would be impoſſi— 
ble to carry it on without their per- 
miſſion. His method of conveying 
ſuch articles as he took out to them 
was in little barrels, placed upon 
pack-horſes; three barrels on one 
horſe: and in this manner he would 
travel for hundreds, I may ſay thou. 
ſands, of miles through the woods 
of America, bartering with the In. 
dians as he went along, and receiv— 
ing from them ſkins, furs, wild 
horſes, &c. &c. which are all ſent 
down to New Orleans. 

Moſt of the articles of export 
above-mentioned, are the produce of 
the plantations within two or three 
ads — miles of New Orleans; but 
the article of flour, which is one of 
the molt conſiderable, together with 
a ſmall quantity of hemp, tobacco, 
&c. is the produce of the American 
ſettlements on the Ohio, a diſtance 
of more than two thouſand miles 
above New Orleans! Theſe articles 
are put on-board a kind of boat, or 
rather raft, which is no where tc be 
found but on theſe rivers: they are 
a flat-bottomed veſſel, about twelve 
feet wide, and forty feet long, and 
carry from ten to fifty tons: they are 
made of the coarſeſt materials, be- 
cauſe they are always broken up and 
fold when they arrive at New Or- 
leans, it being impoflible for them 
to return againſt the ſtream. Early 
in the ſpring theſe boats are loaded, 
and, flo ing night and day, they are 
ſoon carried by the force of the 
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ſtream (which runs at the rate of 
five miles an hour, through a highly 
romantic country) down to the Mil. 
ſiſſippi, where they arrive about the 
time that the inundations commence. 
In this river, the navigation of 
which is dangerous, on account of 
the rapidity of the current, and the 
numerous logs that lie concealed 
juſt below the ſurface of the water, 
the boatmen are obliged to proceed 
with caution, and it is near a month 
or five weeks before the voyage is 
completed ; a voyage where yon are 
ſecluded from all ſociety of man, 
except in a ſavage ſtate; but where 
the eye 15 relieved by a continual 
change of the moſt delightful and 
pictureſque ſcenery, and ſome of the 
grandeſt and moſt ſublime views of 
nature. 

From the mouth of the Ohio to 
the Natchez, there are not more 
than three or four ſettlements on the 
banks of the river, which conſiſt 
principally of the Spaniſh garriſons. 
From theſe reſting-places the petty 
commandants prey like harpies on 
the Americans coming down the 
Miſt; ippi with their produce; and 
in vain does the peiceable citizen 
ſeek for redreſs at the very door of 
the commander-!n-chief:; his will, 
as one of them h-4 the eftrontery to 
tell me, is the 1: r-2me law of the 
land: he can n zu! or confirm the 
moſt ſolemn treaties at pleaſure; 
and it too often happens that law 
and cquity muſt give way to whim 
cr caprice, prejudice or intereſt, A 
Spaniſh trial is a mere mockery of 
juſtice, as I had frequent opportu- 
nities of witneſſing. 

It we inſpect rhe map of North 
America, it will be ſeen that the 
eaſtern and weſtern parts of the 
United States are ſeparated from 
each other by a ridge of very 
high hills, called the Allegany 
mountains; and that all ihe rivers 
which riſe on the weſtern fide of 
theſe mountains, run into the Ohio, 
which empties itſelf into the Miſſi. 
fippl, in N. lat. 379 o':23"; Con- 
ſequently the traders of the weſtern 
country, have no communication 
with thoſe on the eaſtern ſhore, ex- 
cept by a difficult, tedious, and ex. 

penſixe, 
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penſive, land-carriage over a moun— 
tainous country, nor any other out- 
let to the ſea, except the Miſſiſſippi. 
Under theſe. circumſtances it is no 
wonder that we find Americaalwayz 
contending for the fre2 and undil- 
turbed navigation of this river, even 
to the very ocenn. But, the poſ— 
ſeſſio of this right would be of lit- 
tle ute to her, had ſhe not the addi- 
tional privilege of landing her pro- 
duce in ſome pluce of depoſit on thr 
r:ver, in order to be exported ; and 
there is no ſettlement on the Miſh. 
tipi that will anſwer this purpoſe, 
or which in fact can be conſidered as 
a port, except New Orleans; for, 
owing to the rapidity of the ſtream, 
there 1s no tide in the river, and 
Mips cannot proceed higher up than 
this place; cunſequently the whole 
commerce of the weltern country 
centres in this city. Now, after 
paſling the limits of the United 
States, (which do not extend far— 
ther to the ſouthward than N. lat. 
319.) whatever privilege the citi- 
zens may claim of navigating the 
river, they have no right to land on 
any part of the ſhore, without per. 
miſſion of the Spaniſh government : 
and it was with a view to prevent 
any contention on this point, that 
Mr. Pinckney obtained the infertion 
of the following article in the treaty 
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6 OW, Britons! bow the hanghty head; 
Bend, Britons ! bend the ſtubborn 
knee ; 
Own your ancient virtue dead, 
And know not that ye once were free, 
Think not as your father's thought ; 
Speak no more as Britons ought ; 
Act no more the Britons? part 
With valiant hand and honeſt hart; 
What indignation bids you fe, 
Dare not, dare not to reveal; 
Tho' Juſtice ſharpen, dare net graſp the 
lance, 
Nor ſingle-handed 
France. 


„Me Holland, Italy, obsy; 
Her breaſt with many 2 
gor'd, 
Amt cruſh'd beneath my iron iay, 
Me Helvetia owns ter lord | 
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tempt the might of 


War- wound 
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concluded between America and 
Spain, on the 2oth October, 1995: 
viz.— % His Catholic Majeſty will 
permit the citizens of the United 
States, for the ſpace of three years 
tron this time, to depoſit their mer- 
chandizes and effects in the port of 
New Orleans, and to export them 
from thence without paying any 
other duty than a fair price for the 
hire of the ſtores; and his mijeſty 
promiles either to continue this per- 
mitſion, it he finds, during that time, 
that it is not prejudicial to the in— 
tereſt of Spain, or if he ſhould not 
agree to continue, he will aſſign to 
them on another part of the banks 
of the Mifliſſippi an equivalent eſta— 
biithment.”” 

It is evident, from this article, 
tht the ſhutting of the port of New 
Orleans, without aſſigning an equi» 
valent eſtabliſhment, was an act of 
aggreſſion on the part of Spain, and 
ſuch an one as the Americans were 
not likely to ſubmit to; for they 
have always looked with a jealous 
eye on Louiſianaand the twoFlorida's, 
and could not but conſider the Spa— 
niards as uſurpers of that ſoil which 
ſeems naturally to belong to the 
United States. Since this was writ— 
ten, France has ceded Louiſiana to 
the Americans by treaty, 
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Boait not then your flects, that ſweep 
The caltern and the weſtern deep; 
Boaſt not, then your ſea-waſh'd land, 
Rampart-girt by Nature's hand ; 
Fiec:ts and billows ſtay not me 
Then bow the head and bend the knee, 
Britons, no more your rival ranks advance, 
Nor ſingle-handed dare to cope with 


France.“ 


Yes! as our Albion's ront- bound oak 
Stacps to the tempeſt, we will bow! 

Y:cos! we will bend, as the tall rock 
Mocking the wave that chates below! 

Now bv the {able Prince imbrued - 

Once and again in Gallic blood; 

E \ tlie laurels, that intwime, 

Harry, thy hem; and Marlbro' thine; 

Be our chiefs O11 Nilus' tide, : 


Fi who trimaph'd, him who died; 
Py bn whom Acon's turrets raile 
Io !:9:-hcarted Richard's vraile ; 
O © Yes! 
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Yes! we will ſtill our rival ranks advance, 

And ſingle-handed brave the might of 
France. 

Come, then, come, tho! conful king! 

Launch thy navies, arm thine hoſt, 

And, b-neath nizht's fav'ring wing, 

Thy banners plant on England's coaſt, 
Come! but hope not to return: | 
Here other thoughts thou ſoon ſhalt learn; 
Shalt ſeel, that Britons {till may claim 
Ihe honours of the Britiſh name; 

Can fearleſs ftill maintain their ſtand 

On Britiſh as on Syrian land; 

Still rife ſuperior to the ſons of Chance, 
Still ſingle-handed cruſh che pride of France. 


Tur TEAR. 


H ! that the chemiſt's magic art, 
Could cryſtallize the facred trea- 
fure ! 
Long ſhould it glitter near my heart, 
A ſecret ſource of penſive pleaſure. 


Sweet drop of pure and prarly light, 
In the rays of virtue ſhine, 

More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 
Than any gem that gilds the mine. 


That very law * that moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its ſources, 
That law preſerves the earth a ſphere, 
And guides the planets in their courſe, 


To CHARITY.—A SoNnvNEr. 
H! beſt belov'd of hrav'n, on earth 


beſtow'd 
To raife the pilgrim, funk with ghaſtly 
tears, 
To cool his burning wounds, to wipe his 
tears, 
Aud ftrew wi h amarenihs his thorny 
road. 


Alas! how long has ſuperſtition hurl'd 
Thine altars down, thine attributes re- 


vil'd ? 
The hearis of men with witchcrafts foul, 
beguil'd 
And ſpread his empire o'eg the vaſſal 
world, 


But truth returns! ſhe ſpreads reſiſtleſs 
day ; 
And mark, the monſter's cloud-wrapt 
tabric falls 
He ſhrinks —he trembles mid his inmoſt 
halls, 
And all his damu'd illuſions melt away! 
he charm diſſolv'd— immortal, fair, 
and tree, 


Thy holy fane ſhall riſe, celeſtial Charity? 


— 


* The Laco of Gravitation. 
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From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
DowN1xXG-STKEtT, June 28, 1803. 

HE King has been pleaſed to 

cauſe jt to be lignined by the 
Right Hon, Lord Hawketbury, his 
majeſty's principal fecretary of ſtate 
for foreign affairs to the minitters of 
neutral powers reſiding at this court, 
that the neceſſary meaſures having 
been taken by his majeſty's com- 
mand, for the block de of the en- 
trance of the river Elbe, in conſe— 
quence of the forcible occuration of 
parts of the banks of th river by 
the French troops; the river 1s 
decla-ed to be ina ſtate of block de; 
and that from this time all the ea— 
ſures authoriſed by the law v: na- 
tions, and the reſpective treaties be. 
tween his majeſty and the ditigrent 
neutral powers, will be adopted and 
executed with reſpect to all veyels 
which may attempt to vi are the 
ſaid blockade, Lord } awketbury 
has been further commanded by nis 
majeſty to ſignify to the miniſters of 
the neutral powers, that whenever 
the French troops will evacuate the 
poſitions which they now occupy or. 
parts of the banks of the Elbe, and 
will remove to ſuch a diſtance from 
them, as to leave the courſe of that 
river perfectly free and ſecure to 
the vellels of his ſubjects, as well as 
of other nations, his majeſty will im- 
nediately direct his ſhips of war, 
which may be ſtationed at the mouth 
of the river Elbe, for the purpote of 
blockading the ſame, to be with- 
drawn. 

[We cannot but approve of the 
bold ſtroke of placing the Elbe in a 
ſtate of blockade, while the French 
are allowed to blockade its banks, 
This meaſure may involve us in 
ſome altercation with the Northern 
Powers; but, as the neutrality of 
the river was firſt infringed upon by 
France, the blame entirely reſts with 
herſelf: nor can we conceive, that 
in the preſent torpid ſtate of the 
continent, it is more diſpoſed for a 
ſerious diſpute with the English 
than with the French government.] 
Copy of a Letter from Capt. Munday to 

Admiral Montagu, dated Hydra, at 

Sbithead, June 9. 

SiR,—lLI., have the honour of in- 
forming you, that on the 25th inſt. 

; „Cape 
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Cape Bar fleur bearing N. W. by W. 

four leagues diſtant, the Hydra and 

Roſe cutter captured the P7h-be 

French cutter privateer, armed with 

four guns and two ſwivels, a new 

veiTel, and only three days out of the 
port of Cherbourg. 

Copy of a Letter from Capt. Maitiand to 
Admiral Sir John Colpoys, K. B. dated 
Loire, off L Il: de has, June 28. 
Sir, —I have the pleaſure of in— 

forming yon, that laſt night three of 

the boats of his majeſty's ſhip Loire, 
commanded by Lieuts. Temple and 

Bowen, in a moſt gallant manner 

boarded, and, after a very ſevere 

conflict of nearly ten minutes on her 
deck, carried, the national brig Ven- 
teux, bearing four long 18-pounders, 
and fix 36-pound braſs curronades, 
commanded by Moni. Montort, ly- 
ing cloſe under the batteries of the 
Hle of Bas. When it is conſidered 
that the Venteux, perfectly prepared, 
manned with $2 men, 411 of whom 
were upon deck, and covered with 
very heavy batteries, was oppoſed 
to the crews of two of cur boats, (as 
the third, from rowing heavy, did 
not get up till the brig was com- 
pletely gained poliethon of,) I fcel 
confident that you will view 1t in the 
light that 1 do, as one of thoſe bril- 
liant exploits which add luſtre to the 

Britiſh arms, of which, though fo 

many inſtances occurred during the 

lite war, no one has betore been 
happy enough to have thrown in his 
way during the preſent 

The ſucceſs. of Mr. Temple's 
daring attempts ſpeaks ſfuficicaly 
for his conduct, and that of every 
one under his command, to render 
it ſtiperfluous for me to enter into 
any eviogium on the preſent occa— 
ſion. Mr, Bridges has ſerved his 
time and paſſed for a lieutenant near. 
ly a year; of whoſe conduct Mr. 

Temple ſpeaks in the highelt terims, 

together with that of every officer 

and man under his command. 
I am very ſorry to add, that the 
loſs on our fide is rather heavy, as 
Ir. M<Guire, the boattwain, is ſo 

{everely wounded as to render him 

incapable of doing his duty for a 

conliderable time. Four ſeamen and 

4 marine are alſo badly wounded, 
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two of the ſeamen, I fear, paſt reco. 
verv. The Venteux had her fecond 
captain and two ſeamen killed; the 
captain, with four officers, . all ſhe 
had, and eight ſeamen, woundzed, 
She was ſtationed ar the Ifle of Bas 
to guard the coſt, and regulate the 
convoys ot ſtores, &c. bound to 
Breſt ; is a vellel of large dimenſions, 
being 7.4 feet long and 24 wide, and 
perfectly in a condition immediately 
to be employed. | 

[Lord St. Vincent has not delayed 
a moment to diſtinguiſh the ofhcers 
who conducted the gallant enter. 
prize from the Loire frigate, Lieu— 
tenant Temple is appointed to the 
command of the Tartarns bomb; 
Mr. Bridges is advanced from the 
rank of midſhipman to that of lieu— 
tenant; and Mr. MGwire, the boat- 
ſwain, is removed to the ſame itation 
on-bourd a third rate. 

This Gazette alſy contains the 
copy of a letter from Rear-admiral 
Campbell, ſtating his having cap— 
tured and ſcuttled La Pelagie, French 
privatecr of 4 guns and 27 men. 
Copy of a Letter from the Hon. Capi. 

Paget, of his Majeſty's Ship Endymion, 

lo Sir Evan Nepean, dated at S*a, 

June 25. 

Sir, —l have the honour to inform 
you, that this morning, in lat. 47 
deg. 10 min. N. and lon. 20 deg. W. 
the Endymion fell in with and cap- 
tured. after a Chace of eight hours, 
La Bacchante, French corvette, of 
eiglieen 12-pounders, commanded 
by heutenant de vailicau Perimel, 
and having on-board 200 men. Ia 
Bacchante is a remarkably fine ſhip, 
of large dimenſions, quite, new, and 
ſails very faſt. She was on her re- 
turn to Breſt, having been ſent from 
thence three months ago with dif- 
patches for St, Domingo, The Cap- 
tain perſiſted fo long in his endea- 
vours to eſcape, that the Endymion's 
chite guns killed her ſecond captain 
and ſeven men, and wounded nine 
others. I am happy to add, her fire 
did us no harm. | 

This Gazette alſo contains a ſhor 
letter from Captain Dixon, of the 
Apollo, mentioning the capture of 
Le Dart, French national brig, from 
Martinique, with 4 guns and 45 men.] 

Oo 2 Copy 
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Copy of a Letter from Cape Griffiths to 
Lord Keith, dated Conſtance, Yarmouth, 
July 16. 5 
My Loxp,—On my return te Var— 

mouth the 13th inſt. off that place, 

fell in with, and after three hours 
chace captured, the French lugger 

K Le Furet, of Boulogne, 
J. Routtier, maſter, of two ſwi— 

vels, ſmall arms, and thirty- four 

men ; ſix weeks old, the ſecond day 
of her being out from Dunkirk, and 
had taken nothing. 

[This Gazette contains his Majeſ— 
ty's Proclamation, dated zoth July, 
for pardoning all ſmugglers (perſons 
Charged with wilful murder except- 
ed), who ſhall ſurrender themſelves 
on or before the iſt September next. J 


Copy of a Letter from Captain Parker, of 


hts Majeſty's Ship Amazon, to Sir Evan 

Nepean, Bart. dated at Sea, the 16th 

of July. 

SIR,—T beg you will make known 
to the lords commiſſioners cf the 
admiralty, that his majeſty's ſhip 
Amazon, under my command, Cap- 
tured this morning at eight o'clock, 
after a Chace of four hours, Le Felix, 
a very fine copper-bottomed French 
ſchooner privateer, armed with 16 
tour-pounders, (14 of which were 
thrown over-board during the chace,) 
and a complement of 96 men. She 
belonged to Rochelle, from which 
port ſhe had been out 24 days, and 
had made but one capture, the 
Eſther, a Britiſh ſhip from Honduras, 
bound to London, the maſter of 
which, with part of the crew, were 
found on-board, 


The paſt month has been an ac- 
tive one in parhament. The Income 
or Property Bill, as.it 1s called, has 
occupied much attention, and has un. 
dergone ſome conſiderable changes; 
in one inſtance ſo much, as to render 
it neceſſary for the miniſter ro in- 
troduce a new budget; we mean in 
the clauſe, by which perſons poſle!s- 
ing ſmall amount of property in the 
funds are to be taxed by the {ame 
graduating ſcale as perſons who are 
poſſeſſed of ſmall incomes from ma- 
nual or other labour alone—no dit- 
ference having been made till the 
introduction of this clauſe in the 
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proportionate ſum to be demanded 
of the former, and of the moſt opu- 
lent (tock-holders. We rejoice in 
this variation from the original plan, 
becauſe it will afford ſome degree of 
relief to thoſe of parſimomous in- 
comes, to whom ſuch relief muſt in 
many inſtances be abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry. But we ſhall take the liberty of 
pointing out one very effential evil 
which will reſult from the bill in its 
preſent form, in which inſtance the 
very object to which the bill pre- 
tends, that of producing a general in- 
come tax, will be fruſtrated. It 1s 
provided, that for the fake of greater 
tacility and certainty in collecting 

the tax, the one ſhilling in the pound 

due from the landlord ſhall be paid 

by the tenant, to be deducted out of 
the rent. Now in a great variety of 
leaſes upon eſtates in the country, 
and in all the modern leaſes upon 
houſes in London and its vicinity, 

the tenant engages, by an express 
clauſe, to take upon himſelf the 

payment of every tax, whether par. 
liamentary or parochial, ex:/ting or to 
cui herenfter < fo that as the bill now 
ſtands, men of landed property, 
whatever be the extent of their pro- 
perty, and the facility of contribut- 
ing to the burthens of the govern. 
meat, whoſe eſtates are thus leaſed 
out, will be totally exempted from 
the operation of the income act 
while their more needy tenants will 
be loaded both with their own tax 

and that of their landlords. 

But the moſt important meaſure 1s 
the bill for the General Detence of 
the Country. Its principle has met 
with the concurrence of all parties. 
It is to embody the whole popula. 
tion of the country, from the age of 
ſeventeen to that of fifty-five, by 
means of diſtrict enrolments, and to 
give the king authority to call forth 
this mighty armament, to whatever 
extent may be judged proper, upon 
the actual diſembarkation, or even 
approach, of the enemy. The en- 


rolment is to conſiſt of different 
claſſes, according to age, &c. of 
which the firſt claſs is to muſtex 
once a-week in different parties, at a 
common ſpot agreed upon by every 
party ſo muſtering, the place of muſ- 

tering 
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tering not being at a greater diſtance 
than four miles from the houſe of 
the various individuals: thoſe who 
chuſe it, are to be allowed one ſhil- 
ling a-day for the time they may 
thus loſe; the requiſite arms are to 
be found at the expence of the dif— 
ferent pariſhes ; they are to be de- 
poſited in pariſh churches, or ſuch 
other place of ſecurity as may be re- 
ſpectively agreed to; and the muſter- 
meetings are to be attended by per- 
ſons from Chelſea or Kilmainham 
hoſpitals, for the purpoſe of train- 
ing and exerciſing the men. The 
officers are to be appointed by the 
lieutenants and deputy lieutenants of 
the different counties. The bill it- 
ſelf is neceſſarily to be compullory ; 
and the only important ſubject of 
diſpute has been as to the degree of 
compullion which ſhould be prac- 
tiſec. This we admit to be a deli- 
cate queſtion; if poſſible, we thould 
be glad to fee the compulſion totally 
relinquiſhed even in theory, 2nd that 
the country ſhould be detended by 
volunteers alone; and yet there can- 
not be a doubt, that unleſs ſome 
kind of coercion be lodged in ſome 
particular quarter, there are num- 
bers of idle and indolent perſons who 
would make no offer of their ſer— 
vices, and throw the burthen of de- 
fence entirely on their more active 
neighbours. However, the bill has 
gone through the two houles of par- 
hament, and received the royal 
ſanction as a law, ſo that every man 
mult prepare, according to his claſs, 
to take an aGtive part in the defence 
of his country. The bill will pro- 
bably not be rigorouſly acted upon 
in the city, as ſuch a number ot vo- 
luntcer corps have been formed; and 
« the perſons forming thele corps 
are not to be conſidered as enlifted 
ſold ers, conſtituting part ot the mi- 
litary eſtabliik ment or the country; 
but as volunteers bearing arms for 
the purpoſe of protecting property, 
and preſerving the peace of the me- 
tropolis on occaſions of rebellion, 
inſurrection, civil commotion, and 
all other caſes of extraordinary emer- 
gency.”” From the general opera- 
tion of the bill, however, not even 
thoſe are to be exempted who are 
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now ſerving by ſubſtitute in the mi- 
litia, Medical men and clergymen 
are however exempt: have theſe 
men no ſtake in the country, no pro- 
perty to loſe ? The ſacredneſs of the 
clerical character does not prevent 
them from uſing fire-arms, where 
only amuſement or cruelty is con- 
cerned : not leſs than 6000 of them 
take out annual licenſes to ſhoot 
game : hunting and ſhooting clergy. 
men ought not to be exempt. | 

In the diſtribution of the new le» 
vies of the army of reſerve, there is 
perhaps nothing ſo eſſential as to 
place the raw recruits in good quar- 
ters, or to give them the barracks, 
It men taken from the plump diet of 
thc Englith farm-houſe, are encamp- 
ed under canvas in the autumn 
months, the military diſeaſe of dy. 
ſeatery muſt be the fatal conſe- 
quence. A, Scots or an Iriſh peaſant 
may be laid wet or dry, becauſe his 
body 15 not vitiated by the groſſneſs 
of his food ; but an Engliſh pork-fed 
beer-drinking labourer or artiſan, 
with all his falneſs of ruddy health, 
muſt be nurſed like a child, and 
broke by degrees into the habits of 
a ſoldier, there is infinitely more 
in the firſt training of an army, than 
to make them prime and load and 
fire, They are to be taught the va- 
lue of cleanlineſs, and the benefits 
of moderation. And towards this 
the readieſt ſtep will be to attach to 
the levies of the ſeveral counties 
officers who are acquainted with the 
manners of the diſtrict, and who can 
talk to them in their own tongue, 
Theſe appointments mult not be go. 
verned by the rule which ſeems to 
have prevailed in the ſelection of the 
ſtaff, We with to be informed by 
what peculiar merit it ſhould have 
happened, that out of thirty-two 
Officers on the Britith ſtaff, no fewer 
than twenty-eight have been choſen 
from the guards! 

The vigorous meaſures we have 
been ſpeaking are in conſequence of 
the vaſt preparations of the French 
for the invaſion of this country. - We 
are now told thar the entire force to 
be employed againſt us is 200,000 
men; that Bonaparte 1s to aſſume 
the title of General in Chief of the 
Army 
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Army which is to be called the Army 


of England. It is to be ſubdivided 
into four armies, which is to form 
an immenſe cordon from the mouth 
of the Elbe to Rochelle and Roch. 
fort. The grand head quarters are 
to be for a time at Compeigne; to 
which place the artillery and other 
neceſſaries are to be ſent. The firſt 
army is to extend from the Elbe to 
Fluſhing, and is to compriſe all the 
troops in Hanover and Holland. 
The ſecond army, compoſed of the 
troops in the Netherlands, 1s to 
ſiretch from Fluſhing to Dunkirk ; 
the third is to occupy the coaſt from 
Dunkirk to Cherbourg, and 1s to 
conſiſt of the corps cantoned in the 
northern departments of France, 
The fourth is to extend from Cher- 
bourg to Breſt and Rochefort, and is 
to compriſe the troops inthe weltern 
departments, 


ITALV.— There appears to be 
much perturbation in the ſouth of 
Italy. It is ſaid that the port of 
Meſſina has bcen actually taken pol- 
ſeſſion of by a Britiſh force, and that 
Lord Nelſon, who has viſited Malta, 
has formed deſigns on Sicily itſelf, 
in conlequence of which his Neapo- 
litan majeſty has declined his inten- 
tion of viſiting Palermo. The whole 
of the army of Italy is ordered to 
extend to from 100 to 110,000 men: 
the diviſion of St. Cyr, which fcrms 
a part of it, and when augmented, 1s 
to conſiſt of 50,000 men, is at this 
moment in the Neapolitan territories, 

EGVYPT. Ihe Porte has received, 
by a courier, difpatched by the com- 
mander in chief of Egypt, the diſ- 
agreeable and unexpected intelli- 
gence, that the city of Cairo in 
Egypt, has been taken from the 
Turks. This important place is 
now in the hands of a body of Al- 
banian rebels, or Arnauts. Theſe 
troops, the braveſt and moſt reſolute 
of the Ottoman army, compoſed, 
with others, the garrifon of Cairo. 
For ſome months they had not 
received their pay, and all remon- 
ſtrances on this ſubject were without 
effect. The Pacha, Commandant of 
Cairo, always promiſed them pay - 
ment; but theſe promiſes were 
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The 
Arnauts become impatient, cauſed 
their officers to conduct them to the 
Pacha, who, through fear, inſtantly 
diſpatched an order to the 7efterdar, 
or pay-maſter general, for the pay- 


never Carried into execution. 


ment of arrezrs. Provided with this 
order they repaired tothe teſterdar, 
who reſided at ſome diſtance from 
Cairo. The latter refuſed pay- 
ment in a haughty manner, alleging 
that he had no funds. The Arnauts, 
irritated at this conduct, treated the 
teſterdar and all thoſe around him 
with great ſeverity, and then con— 
ducted him in chains to Cairo. 
On the approach of the rebels, the 
commandant ordered all the other 
troops of the garriſon under arms : 
the gates were ſhut, and the cannon 
pointed againſt the mutineers, who 
being infpired with the utmoſt fury, 
{wore to conquer or periſh in the at- 
tempt. They then advanced with 
ladders, and other inſtruments of 
attack, with which they ſpeedily 
provided themfelves, and ſcaled the 
fortifications of the city, which was 
ſoon filled with terror and diſmay. 
The rebels thus made themſelves 
maſters, in a few hours, of the im— 
portant place of Cairo, which had 
been fortified by the French, and 
then by the Engliſh. The Pacha 
made his eſcape with a body of his 
partiſans by a gate oppoſite to that 
which had bcen carried by the aſfuil- 
ants. The military chelt fell into 
the hands of the Arnauts, and many 
of the inhabitants were the victims 
of their fury. The capture of Cairo 
by the rebels may, under the preſent 
circumſtances, be attended with im- 
portant conſequences to the whole of 
Egypt. The manner in which the 
Moniteur has mentioned the inſur- 
rection, affords us ſtrong grounds to 
ſuſpeEt that the French government 
view 1t with ſecret ſatisfaction. We 
have no doubt that they will offer 
their aſſiſtance to reſtore order in 
Egypt; but we imagine they will 
find ſome difficulty inſending a force 
thither at preſent. 

The Porte ſeems to be affailed by 
freſh troubles. It is ſaid that An— 


drianople has been attacked by a nu- 
merous banditti, and that a Jarge 


band 
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band of robbers have infeſted Wal- 
lachia. 

Haxoven.—The King of Eng- 
land, as Elector of Hanover, has re- 
fuſed to ratify the capitulation by 
which Hanover was ſurren lered to 
the French, under General Mortier, 
in June laſt. His majeſty's reaſons 
are ſtated in a letter from Lord 
Hawkeſbury to M. Talleyrand, who 
had tranſmitted it for his majeſty to 
ſign: —< His majeſty has directed 
me to inform you, that as he has 
always conſidered the character of 
Elector of Hanover as diſtinct from 
his character of King of the United 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, he cannot conſent to acquieſce 
in any act which might eſtabliſh the 
idea that he is juſtly ſuſceptible 
being attacked in one capacity for 
the conduct he may have thought 
it his duty to adopt in another, 
It is not the firſt time that this 
principle has been advanced, Tt 
has been recogniſed by ſeveral 
powers of Europe, and more'partt- 
cularly by the French government, 
which, in 1795, in conſequence of 
the acceſſion of his majeſty to the 
treaty of Baſle, acknowledged his 
neutrality in his capacity of Elector 
of Hanover, at the moment they 
were at war with him in his quality 
of King of Great-Britain. This 
principle has been moreover Con- 
firmed by his mejeſty's conduct with 
reſpect to. the treaty oi Luneville, 
and by the arrangements which have 
lately taken place, relative to the 
German indemnities, which were to 
have for their object the providing 
for the independence of the empire, 
and which have been ſolemaly gua- 
ranteed by the principal powers of 
Europe, but in which his majeſty 
as King of Great-Britain took no 
bart. Under theſe circumſtances 
his majeſty is determined, in his 
character of Elector of Hanover, to 
appeal to the empire and to the 
powers of Europe who have guaran- 
teed the Germanic conſtitution, and 
conſequentiy his rights and poſſeſ- 
ſions in quality of prince of that em. 

we.” 

The conſequence of this has been 
a treth capitulation between the 
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French commander, and the Hano— 
verian general Walmoden only, by 
which the Hanoverian army is to lay 
down its arms, which, withall the ar. 
tillery and horſes for cavalry, are to 
be delivered up to the French, The 
ſoldiers are to return to their re. 
ſpective homes, and to engage not to 
ſerve againſt the French until they 
are exchanged. The oflicers to re. 
tain their {words, horſes, and bag. 
gage. 
The capitulation between Mar. 
ſhal Wallmoden and General Mor— 
tier has been carried into execution. 
A Pruſhan paper has publiſhed, 
upon the ſubject of the invaſion of 
Hanover, a ſhort ſtatement, reflecting 
upon the conduct of the lords of the 
egency, for not having demanded 
the interceſſion of Pruſſia in the 
firſt inſtance. The regency ap— 
plied firſt to Ruſſia, declaring, that 
they did not deſire the mediation 
of the court of Berlin, Ruſſia ſent 
the note of the regency to Berlin; 
and, when the mediation of Pruſſia 
was at laſt ſolicited, the Pruſſian 
miniſter made no other reply, than 
ſhewing to the Hanoverian deputies 
the note ſent by the regeacy to 
Ruſſia, 

By the Hamburgh mail, we learn 
that the Hanoverian army is in a 
great meaſure diſbanded, and that 
the troops are returning to their re— 
ſpective homes. The French have 
begun their requiſitions in that coun- 
try; 39,000 ſhirts, 15,000 pair of 
ſhoes, and 6000 wailtcoats, are re. 
quired to be delivered immediately. 

P. of OxanGt.—We are ſorry to 
find, that a recommendation has 
been made from the throne, of an 
additional grant to the Stadtholder: 
the object of ſuch and application, 
at the preſent moment of general 
diſtreſs, is to us altogether incom- 
prehenſible; at preſent it appears 
equally impulitic and unjuſt. He is 
to have 60,0001. in money, and 
16,000]. per annum. 


Je 29.—Au event has taken place almost as se- 
rious, and more unexpected, than invasion. A re- 
beilon his broken out in Ireland, under circum- 
$tances of the most savage atrocity. It was observ- 
ed, ou Wednesday, T hnrsday, and Friday se'unight, 
that the roads leading from the county of Kildare 
into Dublin, weie frequented by more than an or- 

dinary 
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dinary proportion of travellers of the lower class 
of people. On Saturday morning the district of the 
city upon that side, which is called the Liberty, 
wore a very suspicious appearance, A great num- 
ber of idle persons were observed assembled in 
groupes in that quarter, or lurking through its most 
retired streets and avenues, as if Studious of con- 
cealment. Thomas-street and High-strect, which 
are upon the line dicectly leading to the castle, 
were, in a manner, crowded with persons of this 
description. Information being sent to Mayor Sirr 
of these extraordinary and s1+p:cious circumstances, 
he dispatched a party of the police about seven 
o'clock on Saturday, for the purpose of taking up 
all ill- suspected persons, and of preserving the peace 
of the city in that quarter. Ihe police accordingly 

rcceeded to obey their orders; but being resisted 
in the execution of their duty, and finding a dispo- 
sition to riot, which they were unable to quell, they 
returned for assistance. Lord Kilwarden had a tew 
hours before set out for his country seat at New- 
lands, but was overtaken by an express, recal:ing 
him, and had reached Thomas-street upon his re- 
turn, shortly after the party of police had retired. 
At this critical moment, about a quarter before 
eight in the evening, Lord Kilwarden's post-chaise 
had reached the Market-house, a large detached 
stone building, standing at the end of Thomas-street, 
next the Castle, exactly in the same position as the 
New Church in the Strand, In the carriage were 
Lord Kilwarden, kis niece Miss Wolfe, and his 
nephew the Rev. Richard Wolfe. His lordship was 
soon recognized, and just as the carriage came 
along the Market-house, a mob hitherto concealed 
rushed upon it in every direction, armed with guns, 
blunderbusses, pikes, swords, &c. Some seized the 
horses by the head, and dragged the postilion from 
his scat; while others ruched to each side of the 
carriage, and opened the doors: Miss Wolfe sat 
between her uncle and brother, who were dragged 
out by the inhuman fiends from her side, one from 
Each door. In a $tate of distraction at this ontrage- 
ous proceeding, and terrified by the horrid banditti 
who $urrounded the carriage, Miss Wolfe jumped 
out, and was received in the arms of one of them, 
who carried het through the crowd unhaurt, to an 
opposite house, where she remained secreted until 
four o'cluck on Sunday morning, when the was con- 
veyed to the Castle, where She remained when the 
last dispatches came away. 

While some of those ferocions wre'ches were 
dragging Lord Kilwardea and Mr. Wolfe out of the 
carriage, others were employed in murcering them, 
and having effected their d:abotical purpoce, they 
dragged the dead bodies down a dirty lane leading 
to the tiver. The bodies were not found until Sun- 
day morning. They appeared to have been stabbed 
in above twenty places, by pikes and bayonets, 

The alarm being immediately given, the drums 
heat to arms through tte city, and the military 
force began to march in all directions for the sceae 
of riot. A party of soldiers from the Castle were 
the first that came up, and charged the rebels with 
great spirit, but being overpowered by numbers, 
and the rebels Keeping up astrung and well-direct- 
ed fire upon them, they were repulsed with loss. 
This party consisted of a detachment of the twenty- 
first regiment, under the command of Col. Brown 
and Major Stewart, and the remainder of the regi- 
ment marching up at this moment, and being fur- 
ther aided by g $:trong detachment of yeomanry, 
they rallied 4 uh ged the rebels again, but were 
again repulsed. The military it seems, being taken 
by surprise, had brought but à few rounds of am- 
munition, and consequently, as soon as that was 
expended, they were oblized to resort to the bay- 
onet. The rebels, however, being well armed with 
pikes, stood this charge with firgness, and repulsed 
the army a second time. Fresh to: ces, however, con- 
tinvally pouring in, the army rallied, and made a 
third vigorous charge. A most decperate fight now 
commenced. The rebels wc:c driven back the 
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whole length of Thomas-streer ; but, in the mean 
time, rebel suc cours were coming up from various 
parts of the Liberty, on the rear of the army, who, 
to avoid being surrounded, fell back again towards 
the castle. The rebels pressed upon them until they 
came into à narrow space, where they could not 

bring their whole force to bear with effect, while a 
terrible fire was kept vpon them by fresh forces of 
the army and yeomanry. The rebels unable to 

make head, at length retreated in all directions, 
leaviag behind a great number of their dead in the 

Streets, The battle lasted from a quarter after eight 

until nearly eleven; during all which time the 

King's torces had not only to contend with the re- 

bels in the streets, but also with great numbers who 

were stationed in the houses, and fired upon them 

from the windows; while others fired or threw down 

bricks and stones from the roofs. It is thought more 

of the military were Killed by the rebels from the 
houses, than by their opponents in the srreets. The 

loss on both sides is varionsly estimated. Some re- 
ports state that 50o rebels were killed, others carry 

up their loss to 2000, There is a variety of reports 
respecting the loss of the military. Some state it at 
25, Others at 100. In the number of killed we are 
sorry to find Col. Brown, of the twenty-first, which 
regiment bore the brunt of the action, and, of 
course, suffertd most. 

On Sunday morning the dead bodies of the rebels 
were taken up in the streets, and a great number of 
carts were employed in carrying them to the Cas- 
tle-yard, for the purpose of having them identi- 
fied. In the number were several women, who were 
found with pikes and stones in their hands, The 
dead bodies appeared to be of the lowest orders of 
society, a mixtuie of low mechanics, inhabitaats of 
the Liberty,and labourers from the counties of Dub- 
lin and Kildare, without any person of decent ap- 
pearance among them. As the charge of the rebels 
was irregular aud tumultuous, it does not appear 
that they had any commander. The rebels who had 
been taken and lodged in the various prisons and 
watchhouses were then examined, and in conse- 
quence of discoveries made by some of them, pikes 
to a great amount, some say 20,000, were found in 
an extreme part of the Liberty called Dolphin's 
Barn, and also in several parts of that district of the 
Liberty called the Coombe. | 

Mr.Maryan, the messenger, was sent of with dis- 
patches for goverument, early on Monday morning, 
but was twenty hours npoa his passage to Holyhead. 
He arrived in town at four o'clock on Wednesday, 
at Lord Pelham's office. When Mr. Maryan left 
Dublin, it was in a state of perfect security. The 
whole garrison, and all the other military force, 
were on strict duty. It was reported that the coun- 
ty of Kildare was in a state of insurrection, and 
that the town of Kildare and Naas were in posses- 
sion of the rebels. Upon the arrival of Mr. Mary- 
an, a Cabinet Council was held upon his dispatches. 
Another Privy Council was held yesterday at the 
Cockpit, the result of which was laid by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer before his majesty, who ar- 
rived at two o'clock at the queen's house, from 
Windsor, to which place he returned in the even- 
ing. In consequence of the resolutions taken at 
the Privy Council, a message from his majesty 
was last night brought down to both houses of 
parliament, and two bills were brought in and pass- 
ed, the usual forms being dispensed v ith in con- 
Sequence of the urgency and importance of the 
occasion One of these bil is for the purpose of 
enabling the Lord Lieutenant of Licland eto) exercise 
Martial Law, and for the suspension uf tne Habeas 
Corpus act in that part of the Uiited Kingdom. 
The other is for the arrest and detection of pet sons 
suspected of treasonable practices. 

Government, theretore, evidently consider it the 
explosion of a new plan of treason 4nd rebellion, 
and have acted with proper vigour and dispatch in 
carrying the necessary legislative measures through 
at a single sitting. 
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LIFE or SIR EDWARD COKE. 


IR Edward Coke, lord chief jul. 

tice of England, and one of the 
moſt eminent lawyers this kingdom 
has produced, was deſcended trom 
an ancient family in Norfolk, and 
born at Mileham in that county 'n 
1549. His father was Robert Coke, 
Eſq. of Mileham ; his mother WI 
nifred, daughter and coheireſs of 
William Knightley, of Margrave 
Knightley in Norfolk. At ten years 
of age, he was ſent to Norwich ſchool; 
and from thence removed to Trinity. 
college in Cambridge. He remained 
in the univerlity about four years, 
and went from thence to Cliftord's- 
inn in London, and the yearafter was 
entered a ſtudent of the Inner Tem- 

le. 

The firſt proof he gave of the 
acuteneſs of his penetration, and the 
ſolidity of his judgment, was his 
Rating the cook's caſe of the Tein- 
ple (which had before puzzled the 
whole houſe), ſo clearly and exact. 
ly, that it was noticed and admired 
by the bench. It is not at all impro— 
bable, that this might occaſion his 
being ſo early called to the bar at the 
end only of ſix years, which in thoſe 
times was conſidered very extraordi- 
nary. He himſelf has informed us, 
that the firſt cauſe he moved in the 


court of king's bench, was in Trini- 


ty term 1578; when he was counſel 
for the Rev. Edward Denny, vicar 
of Northinzham in Norfolk, in an 
action of /candalum magnatum brought 
againſt him by Henry lord Crom— 
well. About this time he was ap. 

vinted reader of Lyon's- inn, when 
bis learned lectures were much at. 
tended ; and ſo continued tor three 
years, 

Scon after he married Bridget, 
daughter and coheiret> ot John Preſ— 
ton, Eſq. with a fortune of 30,0001, 
By this marriage he beca'::c allied ro 
ſome of the nobleſt tamilies in the 
kingdom, and preferments flowed in 
upon him apace. The cities of Co. 
ventry and Norwich choſe him their 
recorder ; the county of Norfolk one 
of their repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment; and the houſe of commons 
their ſpeaker, in the thirty-fifth year 
oi Queen Elizabeth, The queen 
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alſo appointed him ſolicitor-general 
in 1592, and attorney-general the yer 
following. 

Some time after he loſt his wife, 
by whom he had ten children; and 
in 1598 he married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Thomas lord Burleigh, afrer- 
wards Earl of Exeter, and relict of 
Sir William Hatton, As this mar- 
riage was the ſource of perplexity to 
both parties, ſo the celebration of it 
was marked by an unfortunate and 
untoward circumſtance, There had 
been the ſame year ſo much notice 
taken of irregular marriages, that 
Archbithop Whitgift had ſignified 
to. the biſhops of his province, to 
proſecute ſtrictly all that ſhould ei— 
ther offend in point of rime, place, or 
form. Now, whether Coke looked 
upon his own or the lady's quality, 
and their being married with the 
conſent of the family, as ſetting them 
above ſuch reſtrictions, or whether 
he did not conſider at all about it, 
certain it is that they were married 
in a private houſe without either 
banns or licence: upon which he 
and his new-married lady, the miniſ— 
ter who officiated, Thomas lord Bur. 
leigh, and ſeveral other perſons, 
were proſecuted in the archbiſhop's 
court ; but, upon their ſubmiſſion by 
their proxies, they were abſolved 
trom excommunication, and the pe- 
nalties conſequent upon it ; becauſe, 
ſays the record, they, had offended, 
not out of contumacy, but through 
1gnprance of the law in that point. 

The attair of greateſt moment, in 
which as attorney-general he had a 
ſhare in this reign, was the proſecu— 
tion of the Earls of Effex and South. 
ampton, who were brought to the 
bar in Weſtminſter-hall, before the 
lords commilſlioned for their trial, 
deb. 19, 1600. After he had laid 
open the nature of the treaſon, and 
the many obligations the Earl of 
EiTex was under to Queen Elizabeth, 
he is ſaid to have cloſed with theſe 
words, „ that by the juſt judgment 
of God he of his earldom thould be 
Robert the laſt, who of a kingdom 
thought to be Robert the firſt.” 

In May 1603 he was knighted by 
King James; and the fame year ma- 
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naged the trial of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh at Wincheſter, whither the 
term was adjourncd on account of 
the plague being in London. He 
letſened himſelf greatly in the op1- 
nion of the world by his treatment of 
that unfortunate gentleman; for he 
exerted a fury and ſcurrili ity of lau— 
gunge againſt 1 hardly to be pa- 
ralleled. The reſentment of the 
public was ſo de eee on this 
occaſion, that Shakeſpeare, in his 
comedy of the Tweifth Nicht, hints 
at this cruel behaviour of Sir Ed. 
ward Coke at Raleigh's trial; but 
which that great lawyer generally 
exerciſed towards the arp er 
He was likewiſe repronehed with 
this in a letter which Sir Francis Ba- 
con wrote to him after his own rail, 
wherein we have the following pal- 
ſage : — © As your plead lings were 
wont to inſult our miſcry, and in— 
veich literally againſt the perſon, ſo 
are you ſtill careleſs in this; po! int, 
to praiſe and diſgrace vpen flig cht 
grounds, and that ſuddeny; fo that 
your reproots or Commendations are 
for the mol part nevlected and con— 
temned; when the cenlure of a judge 
coming flow, but jure, ſhould be a 
nee to the guilty, al nd a crown to 
the virtuoi; You will jolt at any 
man in pudile. without any reſpect 
to the perion's dignity or your own, 
This dif Fravity more 
than it can advance the pin 
your wit; and ſo do all your actions, 
which we fee you do directly with a 
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this lait ſpeech, eſpecially, his maſ- 
terpiece. 

It was probably in reward for this 
ſervice, that he was appointed lord 
chiet juſtice of the common pleas, 
The motto he gave upon his rings, 
when he was called to the degree 'of 
ſerjcant, in order to qualify him for 
this promotion, was [ex eft tutiſſima 
che, The law is the ſafeſt helmet. 
October 25, 1613, he was made lord 
chief juſtice of the king's bench; 
and in November was ſworn of his 
majeſty's privy council. In 1615, 
the King deliberating upon the choice 
of a lord e hancelior, when thut poſt 
ſhould become vacant by the death 
or reſignation of Egerton lord Elleſ— 
mere, Sir Francis Bacon wrote to 
his majeſty a letter upon that ſub- 
ject, wherein he has the following 
paſſage, relating to the lord chief 
Juſtice : „ If you take my Lord 
Coke, this will follow ; firit, your 
majeſty ſhall put an over-ruling na- 
ture into an over-ruling place, which 
may breed an cxtreme.; next, you 
ſhall blunt his induſtries in matter 
of finances, which ſeemeth to aim in 
another place; and, laſtly, popular 
men are no ſure mounters for youn 
majeſty's fadale,” The diſputes and 
antmoſitcs between thoſe two great 
mon are well known, They ſeem, 
as a certain Writer obſerves, to have 
beca perional ; and they laſted to 
the end of their lives. Coke was 
joalous of Bacon's reputation in ma 
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4 
Sir 1 '$Oyerbury's rwarder 1 

A eee now broke owt, at the 
ꝗiſtance of two years after; for Over 
bury died September 
tlie judicial proc 
milrdercrs 


16, 1613, ain 
cedings againſt his 
did not commence til 
September, 1615. In this affair Sir 
dward acted with great vigour, 
and, as ſome think, in a mannez 
highly to be commended; yet his 
ne, 
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enemies, who were numerous, and 
had formed a deſign to humble his 
pride and inſolence, took occaſion, 
trom certain circumſt: nces, to repre- 
ſent him in a bad hight both to the 
king and people, Many circum— 
ſtances concurred at this time to 
haſten his tall. lie was led to op- 
poſe the king in a diſpute relative to 
his right of granting commendams ; 
and James did not like to have his 
prerogative diſputed, even in caſes 
where it might well be queſtioned, 
He had a conteſt with the lord-chan- 
cellor Egerton, in which it is uni— 
verſaily allowed that he was much 
to be blamed. Sir Edward, as a 
certain hiſtorian informs us, had 
heard and determined a Caſe at con. 
mon law; after which it was re jy 

ed that there had been juggling. 
The detendant had prevai iled with 
the plaintiſt's pri: ipal witneſs not 
to attend, or give any evidence in 
the caule, crovides'! he Could be ex- 
cuſed, Oneof the defendant's agents 
undertook to excuſe him; and, car 

rying the man to a tavern, « called for 
a gallon of fack, and bade him drink. 
As ſoon as he had put his lips to the 
liquor, the detendant's agent quitted 
the room. When this witnels was 
called, the court was informed that 
he was unable to cone; to prove 
which, this agent was produced, who 
depoſed, « th at he leit him drinking 
in ſuch a condition, that if he con- 
tinued in it but a quarter of an hour, 
he was a dead man.” Por want of 
that perſon's teſtimony the caule was 
loſt, and a verdict given for the de- 
fendant. The plaintitis, finding them- 
{elves injured, carried the butineſs 
into chancery ; but the deſendants, 
having had the judgment at common 


law, refuſed to obey the orders of 


that court. Upon this, the lord chan. 
ccllor committed them to priſon for 
contempt of the court: they pcti- 

tioned againſt him in the ſtar-cham— 
ber ; the lord chief juſtice Coke 
Joined with them, fomentcd the dif. 


terence, and threatened the lord 
chancellor with a premunire., The 
Chancellor then made the King ac- 


quainted with the buſineſs; w ho, at- 
ter conſulting Sir | rancis Bacon, 
then his attorney-general, and ſome 
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other lawyers, upon the affair, juſti- 
hed the N and gave a 
proper rebuke to Coke | 

Roger Coke C1 ves a different ac. 
count of the occation of the chief 
juſtice's difvrace; and informs us, 
that he was one of tlie firſt whe felt 
the ellects of the power of the riſing 
favourite, Villiers, afterwards duke 
of Buckingham. The author of the 
notes on Yr Hipn's Life of J: mes, pubs 
liſhed in the ſecond volume of Ken— 


net's tiftory or England, tells us, 
e that Sir {award Joſt the king's fa. 


vour, and ſome time after his place, 
for Jetting fall ſome words upon one 
ok the trials, importi ig his del con 
that Overbury had been poiſon? d to 
prevent the diſcovery of another 
crime of the fume nature, commit 
ted upon one ot the higheſt rank, 
whom he termed a ſweet prince; 
which was token to be meant of 
Prince Henry.” Whatever were the 
Cauſes of his dil grace, which it is 
probabhle were many, he was brought 
pe n his ade ; before the council at 

Whitehall, June, 1616; and oftences 
were charged upon him by Yelver- 
ton, the ſolicitor-general, implying, 
amongſt other things, ſpeeches of 
high contempt uttered in the ſeat of 
jufiice, and uncomely and undutiful 
carriage in the N of the king, 
the privy council, and judges. Soon 
after, he pref; 9 81 himlelf again at 
the council ns le upon his knees, 
when Secretary WI inwood informed 
him, that Neat nad been made to 
his majeſty of what had paſſed there 
before, toge EN rvith the anſwer that 
he "Bah" ziven, and that too in the 
moſt favour abe manner; that his 
majeſty no ways ſatisfled with 
reſpect to any of the heads; but that 
notwithſtanding, as well out of his 
own clemency, as in regard to the 
former ſervices of his lordſhip, the 
king was pleated not to deal heavily 
with N and N hall de- 
creed, That he be ſequeſtered 
from hs council-täble, uniil his ma— 
jeſty's pleature be further known. 
2. hat he forbear to ride his ſum. 
mer- circuit as juſtice; of at'sze.' 3. 
That during this vacation, while he 
had time to live privately and dif. 
pole himſelf at home, he take into 
1 p 2 cob. 
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conſideration his books of reports ; 
wherein, as his majeſty is informed, 
be many extravagant and exorbi- 
tant opinions ſet down and publiſhed 
for poſitive and good law: and if, 
in reviewing and reading thereof, he 
find any thing fit to be altered or a- 
mended, the correction is left to his 
diſcretion. Among other things, 
the king was not well pleaſed with 
the title of thoſe books, wherein he 
ſtyled himſelf “ lord chief juſtice of 
England;“ whereas he could chal— 
lenge no more but lord chief juſtice 
of the king's bench. And having 
corrected what in his diſcretion he 
found meet in theſe reports, his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure was, that he ſhould 
bring the ſame privately to himſelf, 
that he might conſider thereof, as in 
his princely judgment ſhould be 
found expedient. Hereunto Mr. Se. 
cretary adviſed him to conform him- 
ſelf in all duty and obedience, as he 
ought; whereby he might hope that 
his majeſty in time would receive 
him again to his gracious and prince- 
ly favour. To this the lord chief 
juſtice made anſwer, that he did in 
all humility proſtrate himſelf to his 
majeſty's good pleaſure ;. that he ac- 
knowledged that decree to be juſt, 
and proceeded rather from his ma- 
jeſty's exceeding mercy than his juſ— 
tice; gave humble thanks to their 
lordſhips for their goodneſs towards 
him ; and hoped that his behaviour 
for the future would be ſuch as 
would deſerve their lordſhips favour. 
From which anſwer of Sir Edward's 
we may learn that he was as dejected 
in adverſity, as he was overbearing 
in proſperity, 

In October he was called before 
the chancellor, and forbid Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall; and alſo ordered to an- 
ſwer ſeveral exceptions againit his 
reports, In November the king re- 
moved him from the office of lord 
chief juſtice. Upon his diſgrace, Sir 
Francis Bacon wrote him an admoni- 
tary letter, in which he remonſtrates 
to him ſeveral errors in his former 
behaviour and conduct. We have 
made a citation from this letter al- 
ready; and, though perhaps it was 
not very generous in Bacon to write 
fuch a letter at ſuch a ſeaſon, even to 


a profeſſed adverſary, yet it ſerves to 
iIſuſtrate the character and manners 
of Coke. In this letter he adviſed Sir 
Edward to be humbled for this viſt - 
tation; and obſerves “ that affliction 
only levels the molehills of pride in 
us, ploughs up the heart, and makes 
it fit for wiſdom to ſow her ſeed, and 

grace to bring forth her increaſe.” 
Low as Sir Edward Coke was fal. 
len, he was afterwards reſtored to 
credit and favour; the firſt ſtep to 
which was his propoſing a match be. 
tween the Earl of Buckingham's el- 
der brother, Sir John Villiers, and 
his younger daughter by the Lady 
Hatton : for he Knew no other way 
of gaining that favourite, This how. 
ever occaſioned a ſerious quarrel be- 
tween Sir Edward and his wife ; 
who, reſenting her huſband's attempt 
to diſpoſe of her daughter without 
aſking her leave, carried away the 
young lady, and lodged her at Sir 
Edmund Withipole's houſe near 
Oatlands. Upon this Sir Edward 
wrote immediately to the Earl of 
Buckingham, to procure a warrant 
from the privy-council to reſtore his 
daughter to him; but before he re- 
ceived an anſwer, diſcovering where 
ſhe was, he went with his ſons, and 
took her by force, which occaſioned 
Lady Hatton to complain in her turn 
to the privy-council. Much confu- 
ſion followed ; and this private match 
became at length an affair of ſtate, 
The differences were at length made 
up, inappearance at leaſt, Sept.1617; 
ir Edward was reſtored to tuvour, 
and reinſtated in his place as privy- 
counſellor; and Sir John Vilhers was 
married to Mrs. Frances Coke, with. 
great ſplendour, at Hampton-court. 
This wedding however colt Sir Ed. 
ward dear. For beſides 10,0001. paid 
in money at two payments, he and 
his ſon Sir Robert did, purſuant to 
articles and directions of the lords of 
the council, aſſure to Sir John VII. 
liers a rent-charge of 2000 marks per 
annum during Sir Edward's life, and 
of gol. a-year during Lady Hatton's 
life, if ſhe ſurvived her hutband ; 
and, after both their deaths, the ma- 
nor of Stoke in Buckinghamlhire, ot 
the value of gool. per annum, to Sir 
John Villiers and his lady, and to 
the 
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the heirs of her body. All this time 
the quarrel ſubſiſted between him 


and his wife: and many letters are 


ſtill extant, which ſhew a great deal 
of violence and reſentment in both 
parties. At the time of the mar- 
riage, Lady Hatton was contined at 
the complaint of her huſband : tor, 
ſince her marriag-, ſhe had purchaſed 
the iſland and caſtle of Purbeck, and 
ſeveral other eſtates in different 
counties; which made her greatly 
independent of her huſband. How- 
ever, their reconciliation was after- 
wardseffected, but not till July 1621, 
and then by no leſs a mediator than 
the king. 

A parliament was ſummoned, and 
met January 1621; and in February 
there was a great debate in the houlſe 
of commons upon ſeveral points of 
importance, ſuch as liberty of ſpeech, 
the increaſe of popery, and other 
grievances, Sir Edward Coke was 
a member, and his age, experience, 
and dignity, gave him great weight ; 
but it ſoon appeared, that he re- 
ſolved to act a different part from 
what the court, and more eſpecially 
the great favourite Buckingham, 
expected. He ſpoke very warmly ; 
and alſo took occaſion to ſhew, that 
proclamations againſt the tenor of 
acts of parliament were void : for 
which he is highly commended by 
Camden. The houſes being adjourn- 
ed by the king's command in June, 
met again in November; and fell 
into great ferments about the com- 
mitment of Sir Edwin Sands, ſoon 
atter their adjournment, which had 
ſuch unfortunate conſequences, that 
the commons proteſted, December 
18, againſt the invaſion of their pri— 
vileges. The king prorogued the 
parliament upon the 21ſt; and, on 
the 275th, Sir Edward Coke was 
committed to the Tower, his cham- 
bers in the Temple broke open, and 
his papers delivered to Sir Robert 
Cotton and Mr. Wilſon to examine. 
January 6, 1622, the parliament was 
diſſolved ; and the ſame day Sir Ed- 
ward was charged before the coun- 
eil with having concealed fome true 
eXaminations in the great cauſe of 
the Earl of Somerſet, and obtruding 
le ones; nevertheleſs he was ſoon 
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aſter releaſed, but not without re. 
ceiving high marks of the King's re. 
ſentment; for he was a ſecond tine 
turned out of the privy-council, the 
king giving him this character, that 
« he was the fitteſt inſi- ment for a 
tyrant that ever was in England.“ 
And yet, ſays Wilſon, in the houſe 
he called the king's prerogative an 
overgrown monſter, Towards the 
cloſe of 1623, he was nominated, 
with ſeveral others, to whom large 
powers were given, to go over to 
Ireland; which nomination, though 
accompanicd with high expreflions 
of kindneſs and confidence, was made 
with no other view but to get him 
out of the way; but he would not 
go. He remained firm in his opi— 
nions, nor does it appear that he 
ever ſought to be reconciled to the 
court; ſo that he was abſolutely 
out of fayour at the death of King 
James. 

In the beginning of the next reign, 
when it was found neceſſary to cal 
a ſecond parliament, he was pricked 
tor ſheriff of Bucks in 1625, to pre- 
vent his being choſen. He laboured 
to avoid it, but in vain; ſo that he 
was obliged to ſerve the office, and 
to attend the judges at the aſſizes, 
where he had often preſided as lord 
chief juſtice. This, however, did 
not prevent his being elected for 
Bucks in the parliameat of 1628, in 
which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf more 
than wy man in the houſe of com- 
mons, ſpoke warmly for the redreſs 
of grievances, argued boldly in de- 
fence of the liberty of the ſubject, 
and ſtrenuouſly ſupported the privi- 
leges of the houſe. It was he that 
propoſed and framed the petition of 
rights; and June 1628, he made a 
ſpeech, in which he named the Duke 
of Buckingham as the cauſe of all 
our miſeries, though, Lord Claren- 
don tells us, he had before blaſphe- 
mouſly ſtyled him the ſaviour of the 
nation; but this was perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the character of the man, 
who could flatter or abuſe juſt as 
intereſt or paſſion directed. Nor is 
there any reaſon to conclude, that 
all this oppoſition to the arbitrary 
meaſures of the court flowed from 
any principles of patriotiſm, for he 
Was 
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was too great a tyrant in his nature 
to be capable of any ſuch, but from 
a diſpoſition to oppoſe oreatneſs, 
and a deſire to diſtreſs thoſe who had 
done ſo much to humble him. 

After tle diſſolution of this par- 
liament, which happened the March 
following, he retired to his houſe at 
Stoke Pogeys in Buckinghamthire, 
where he ſpent tlic remainder of his 
days; and there, Se tember 3, 1634, 
breathed his laſt in his eighty-fix th 
year, expiring w:th theſe words, as 
his monument informs us, Thy 
kingdom come! thy will be done!“ 
While he lay upon his death-bed, 
Sir Francis Windebank, by an order 
of council, came to {earch tor ſedi— 
tious and dangerous papers; by vir- 
tue whereot he took his Commentary 
upon Littleton, and the Hiſtory of 
his Life before it, written with his 
own hand; his Commentary upon 
Magn: Charta, &c. the Ple:s of the 
Crown and the Juriſdiction of Courts, 
his Eleverth and Twelfeh Reports 
in MS. and fifty one other Ms S. with 
his laſt will, wherein he had been 
making, proviſion for his younger 
grand-chydren. The books and pa- 
pers v ept till ſeven years after, 
when one of his ſons, in 1651, moved 
the houfe of commons, that the 
books and papers taken by Sir Fran- 
cis Windebank might be delivered 
to Sir Robert Coke, heir of Sir Eg. 
ward; which the king was pleaſed 
to grant. Such of them as could be 
found were accordingly delivered 
up ; but the will was never heard of 
more. 

Sir Edward Coke was in his per- 
ſon well-proportiuned, and his fea- 
tures regular. He was neat, but not 
nice in his dreſs; and is reported to 
have ſaid, ** that the cleanlineſs of 
a man's clothes ought to put him 1n 


mind of keeping all clean within.” 


He poſſeſſed great quickneſs of parts, 
deep penetration, a faithful memory, 
and a ſolid judgment. He was wont 
to ſay, that “ matter lay in a little 
room ;*” and in his pleadings he was 
conciſe, though in ſet ſpeeches and 
in his writings too diftuſe. He was 


certainly a great maſter of his pro- 


feſſion, as even his enemies allow; 
had ſtudied it regularly, and was 


perfectly acquainted with the deep- 
eſt parts of it. Hence he gained ſo 
high an eſteem 'n Weſtminſter. hall, 
and came to enjoy ſo large a ſhare in 
the favour of the great Lord Bur. 
leigh. He valued himſelf, and, in- 
deed, not without reaſon, upon this, 
that he obtained all his preferments 
without employing either prayers or 
pence; and that he became Queen 
Elizabeth's ſolicitor, ſpeaker of the 
honle of commons, attorney general, 
chief juſtice of both benches, high. 
ſteward of Cambridge, and a mem- 
ber of the privy-council, without 
either begging or bribing. As he 
derived his fortune, his credit, and 
his greatseſs, from the law, ſo he 
loved it to a degree of cnthuli-ſm, 
He committed every thing to writing 
with an induſtry beyond example, 
and publiſhed a great deal. He met 
with many changes of fortune; ſome- 
times in power, ſometimes in dit— 
grace. Fe was, however, ſo excel— 
lent at making the belt of a bad mar- 
ket, that King James uſed to come 
pare him to a cat, who always fell 
uponher legs. He was, uponoccaſion, 
a friend to the church and clergy; 

and thus, when he had loſt his pub. 
lic employments, and a great pecr 
was inclined to queſtion the rights 
of the church of Norwich, he pre- 
ventcd it by telling him, that if 
he proceeded, he would put on his 
cap and gown again, and fellow the 
cauſe through Weſtmialter. hall.” 
te had many benefices in his own 
patronage, which he is fail to have 
given freely to men of merit; de. 
cl ring, in his law language, that he 
would have law livings pats by live— 
ry and ſeiſin, and not by bargain and 
ſale. 

The character left us by F aller, 
of this eminent lawyer, is as follows 
„Five ſorts of perions this orcat 
nan uſed to foredelign to miſery and 
poverty; chemiſts, monopoltzers, 
concealers, and rythming poets. For 
three things he ſaid he would give 
God ſol-uin thanks: that he never 
gave his body to phylic, noc his heart 
to Ctuelty, nor his hand to corrup— 
tion. In three things he much ap- 
plauded his own ſucceſs: in his fair 
fortune with-his wife, in his happy 
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ſtudy of the law, and in his free 
coming by all his preterment, nec 
prece, nec precio; neither begging nor 
bribing for preferment. He con- 
ſtantly had prayers ſaid in his own 
houſe, and charitably relieved the 

oor with his conſtant alms.” 

« His learned and laborious works 
on the law (ſys a great author) will 
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be admired by judicious poſterity, 
while fame has a trumpet left her, 
or any bre-th to blow therein.“ 
This 15 indiſputably a juſt character 
of his writings in general; for the 
particulars of which we wuſt refer 
to his life in the Encyclopædia Lon- 
dinenſis, vol. iv. p. 759. 
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ATILDA Maxwell was the 
only child of James Maxwell, 
who had inherited, from his father, 
a (mall eſtate in the neighbourhood 
of Melroſe. Her mother died before 
ſhe had reached her ſecond yeur, and 
left her father in a ſtate of difmal 
deſpondency. He had few triends 
around him, and looked anx1outly 
upon his daughter, and found him— 
ſelf berett of the tender partner who 
ſhould have formed her manners, 
and watched over her growing years, 
Her mother's friends and acquain- 
tances locked around him, and ſhow- 
ed many little attentions to his child, 
but theſe could not atone fer the 
want of a mother's conſtant care. 
Among thole friends of his wife 
who now oftered him their condo- 
ience, came one who profeſſed an un- 
common attachment to him and his 
Matilda. Miſs Robertſon ſhowed an 
unremitting attention to his intereſts, 
She appeared to be really anxious 
avDotit his child: and the good man 
was fo pleaſed, and grateful for her 
kindneſs, that he becaine uneaſy 
when ſhe was a day abſent. By the 
a:lvice of his friends, and his own 
feelings, he was prevailed upon, two 
vears after his wife's death, to marry 
Miſs Robertſon, and ſo bind her, 
by a ſtronyer tie, to be a mother to 
his daughter. But he ſoon tound, 
that, in acting from the impulſe of 
gratitude, he had materially injured 
his own and his daughter's happi- 
nels. She was a woman of a proud 
haughty temper, ſoured by frequent 
diſappointment ; bur, for the better 
accompliſhment of her project, thoſe 
pailions had, for a ſeaſon, lain dor- 
mant. Mr. Maxwell ſaw, with an- 
gulth, that her attentions to Matilda 
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ceaſed; the was vain, and ambitious 
of appearing to advantage herſelf, 
but the was not anxious to bring for— 
ward Matilda. Though ſhe had a 
cold ſuſpicious heart, yet ſo com— 
pletely was ſhe ruled by vanity and 
the love of getting a good name, 
that, before ſtrangers, ſhe appeared 
mild and gentle, and the {mile of 
good nature ſat upon her counte— 


.nance, which, in the family circle, 


was dark and frowning, When his 
friends mentioned how happy he 
muſt be in poſſeliing ſuch a valuable 
woman, he allented, but his heart 
ſmore him with the ſad idea of his 
inward anguiſh. While ſeated alone 
by his fire ſide, he found himſelf the 
miſerable dupe of his own generoſi- 
ty; fad and drerry were his hours 
but it was weak and unmanly to 
complain to his friends, whoſe pity. 
could not alleviate his miſery; yet 
he ſoinetimes was hurt, to obſerve 
her laviſhing her ſmiles upon ſtran- 
gers, and not one left to ſweeten the 
hour of retirement, 

Matilda, as the grew up, reſem. 
bled her mother, aad ſhe promiſed 
to have all her tweetneſs and gentle. 
nets of difpolition. Her father ob. 
ſerved it with pleaſure mixed with 
pain, for it reminded him of paſt 
joys, and, contraſting 1t with his 
preſent ſituation, it almoſt over. 
whelmed him. Matilda's Kind dif- 
politions, and engaging manners, 
were every where acceptable, Her 
perſon was elegant and pleaſing, and 
her ſtep-mother beheld with env 
her attractions, and difl|iked her, be- 
Cauſe ſhe was univerlally beloved. 
Poor Matilda paid dear tor the plea- 
ſure ſhe received abroad ; for her 
days were embittered by railing and 

diſcontent. 
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diſcontent, She wonld often weep 
for abuſe ſhe had received without 
any cauſe, but ſhe ſaw her father 
grieved, and wiped away her tears, 
that ſhe might not increaſe his miſery. 
In the family of a friend in the 
neighbourhood, Matilda ſaw Cap- 
tain Harwood ; he was a young man 
of a plcafant diſpoſition and engag- 
ing manners. Matilda was placed 
next him; they had a good deal of 
converſation, and, before they part- 
ed, they ſtood high in one another's 
good eſteem. George Harwood 
was the ſon of a merchant in Liyer- 
pool ; his parents died when he was 
not of age to chuſe any profeſſion, 
but in his childith ſports he ſeemed 
to ſhow a pr dilection for the army. 
Having tew triends whoſe judgment 
had any weight with him in influ. 
encing his choice, he followed the 
bent of his own inclination, and 
urchaſed a commiſſion in the army. 

t was in the time of war, ſo he en. 
tered immediately into actual ſer- 
vice. There was a ceſſation of arms 
for ſome time, and Captain Harwood 
obtained leave of abſence to viſit his 
friends in Liverpool. One of thoſe 
friends had come to ſtay with a rela. 
tion near Melroſe, and it was at the 
houſe of this friend that Matilda ac. 
cidentally became acquainted with 
him. He came to ſee her at her fa- 
ther's houſe; they became much 
attached to each other, and, with her 
father's conſent, they were married. 
Two months glided happily away; 
when an order arrived for Captain 
Harweod to join his regiment, He 
quitted Matilda with great reluc- 
tance, yet ſhe could not well aceom- 
pany him; he thought it better to 
leave her with her father, and he 
hoped ſoon to ſee her again. After 
an aftectionate farewell, he departed, 
Matilda was lonely, and diſpirited ; 
but ſhe endeavoured to look cheer. 
ful, to amuſe her father, whoſe 
health was declining faſt. His ſpi— 
rit was broken, and his daughter's 
marriage had produced an excite— 
ment which ſeemed to have had an 
unfavourable effect upon him. His 
daugiter watched by his bedſide, 
but ſhe could not delay the fatal 
event: he expired, bleſſing her; 


MATILDA. 
and, while ſhe gazed upon his mild 


countenance, his eyes ſeemed ſtill to 
beam with love to her, and ſhe 
could not believe that they were 
cloſed for ever. Matilda was now 
bereft of the kindeſt of parents ſhe 
ſaw him carried forth to the grave, 
and ſhe had no boſom that felt with 
her: ſhe became filent, and loved 
to be alone, to think of her huſ. 
band, fighting amidſt dangers, on a 
diſtint land. 

Mrs. Max well appeared concerned 
at her huſband's death, but it was 
momentary; ſhe ſoon left the ſor- 
rowful Matilda, to preſent hertelt 
in her mourning dreſs to her gay 
circles, 

Matilda had received from her fa. 
ther a religious education; fo it en- 
abled her not to overcome the feel. 
ings of humanity, but to bear with 
cilmoefs a ſeparation from thoſe ſhe 
loved ; for ſhe had a well-grounded 
hope, that if ſhe did not meet them 
here, ſhe ſhould rejoin them at death 
in a better country. She had one 
letter from her huſband, and he pro. 
miſed to write to her ſoon again, 
But the next awful intelligence that 
was raſhly communicated to her 
was, that he had fallen on the banks 
of the Rhine! fallen, without a 
friend near him, to bear his laſt 
bleſſing to his diſconſolate widow. 
Poor Matilda received this ſecond 
blow with wonderful firmneſs. She 
appeared calm and tranquil ; but if 
at any time ſhe was forced to ſee 
any ſtrangers, the effort to be cheer. 
ful was painful to her. She would 


wander round the abbey, and think 


of her huſhand who died at a diſ-— 
tance from her, whoſe bones were 
mouldering on a foreign ſhore, Her 
heart was ſore with the tauntings of 
her ſtep- mother, who would upbraid 
her for her love of retirement, and 
bid her mix again with the world, 
and make a ſecond choice. 

Matilda inherited from her mo- 
ther the conſumptive habit. Her 
tather had taken great pains to Cor. 
rect it, but grief and anxiety had 
haſtened its approach to her; ſhe 
ſunk gradually ſince the death of 
her huſband ; and ſhe is now re- 
leaſed from ail her troubles, 


This 
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This is the ſtory of Matilda, who, 
after a ſhort but diſtreſſing ſtruggle, 
ſleeps in peace. A ſmall ſpot of 
earth holds thee; thy buſom tht obs 
no more with joy or pain. I ſ:w rie 
green turf thrown upon thy cold 
O 3 ſ , 
dwellinz; thy huſband fleeps at a 
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diſtance from thee, but no diſtance 
ſhall prevent congenial ſpirits from 
meeting again in worlds of Ehis. 
Farewell, gentle Matilda: I ſhall of- 
ten think of thee, and the many woes 
that depreſſed thy Kind heart whilſt 
thou ſojournedſt here below. 


No. . 
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F we inquire into the etymology of 
ſurnames, we muſt allow that ma- 
ny of them were originally ſignifi— 
cant of the qualities of mind, as Bold, 
Hardy, Meek; ſome of the qualities 
of body, as Strong, Long, Low, 
Short; others expreſſive of the trade 
or profeſſion followed by the perſons 
to whom they were applied, as Ba- 
ker, Smith, Wright; Butler, Page, 
Marſhal. But the greateſt number, 
at leaſt 0i the ancient ſurnames, were 
borrowed from the names of places. 
Camden fays, that there is not a vil— 
lage in Normandy but has, given its 
name to ſome family in England. 
He mentions as examples, Percy, 
Devereux, Tankervil, Mortimer, 
Warren, &c. They were introduced 
with Willam the Conqueror; ſeve— 
ral had been'derived from places in 
the Netherlands, as Gaunt, Lour. 
nay, Grandiſon; and many from the 
names of towns and villages in Eng- 
land and Scotland, as Wentworth, 
Markham, Murray, Aberdeen, Mu- 
ny have been formed from the names 
of animals, as quadrupeds, birds, 
fiſhes; trom vegetables, and parts 
of vegetables, as trees, ſhrubs, fyw- 
ers, and fruits; from minerals of 
different kinds. Others are formed 
from ſuch a variety of accidents, that 
it 1s1mpotible to particutarize them. 
But, as men now take the names 
of their parents, without taking their 
manners, qualities, or profeſſlions, a 
number of very incongruous appella— 
tions will olter themielves to the re- 
collection of every one. Have we 
not ſcen a tame, meek, ſweer-tem- 
pered, lady, falſely and erroneouſly 
called Mrs. Fury? Mrs. Lamb often 
beats her huſband! Then there is 
Mr. Croſs, the mildeſt man in the 
world. Mr. King is a poor ſubject. 
Mr. Prince lives in a lodging, with- 
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out guards and attendants. Mr, 
Goodchild broke his father's heart. 
Mrs. Thorogood 1s a name utterly 
unfit for the probationary ſtate of us 
poor mortals; and Mr, Dogood ne- 
ver troubled himſelf about his neigh. 
bours in all his life. There is Mrs. 
Clikittthat has been dumb from her 
infancy, while Mrs. Mum ſtuns the 
company with her redundancy of 

Words. 
low often have we ſeen men of 
the name of Tailor, ſhoemakers by 
trade - ſtrange abſurdity! However, 
Mr. Proudfoot is allowed to be an 
excellent buot-maker. The Miſſes 
Lovejoy are the dulleſt old maids in 
the univerſe. Mrs. Sable never wore 
mourning obove once in her life. 
Mrs Simper always frowns; Mails 
Raven ſinas like a nightingale; Mr, 
loom isa ſwarthy Creole; and Mrs; 
Neild never prayed, Mr. Popwell 
never fired a gun. Mr. Barwell 
ſhould have been an 1ronmonger in— 
ſicad of a nabob; but, if he was ori- 
ginally a waiterat a tavern, the name 
is not ainifs, as it may remind him 
of tormer times. Mr. Street lives 
in a court. Mr. Foot cannot ſtand, 
Mr. Golightly is very luſty. Mr. 
Hazard never games. Mr. Pye 
ſhould have been a paſtry-cook in- 
ſtend of Poet Laureat. Mr. Suett 
ought to have been a butcher 1n+ 
ſteud of an actor Mr. Goodluck has 
had feveral inisfortunes, There is a 
grocer nained Pickle; Mrs. Coates 
ery properly keeps an habit-ware- 
nouſe; and Mr, Ganer got rich by 
his piano-tortes. Mr. Prettiman 1s 
detormed, Mr. Brewer is a baker. 
Mr. Baker 1s a mercer, Mr. Wit. 
worth never ſaid a good thing, Mr. 
Bent is as ſtraight as any man in Eu— 
rope. Miſs Prim is all eaſe and ele- 
gance, Mr, Prig is a plain unaffected 
Qq man, 
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is very apt to turn yellow. 
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man. Mr, Page 1s illiterate. Mr. 
Criſp is as tough as hemp. Mr. 
Stones ſhould have a maſun. Mr, 
Shepherd has no cattle to take care of. 
Mr. Diamond is an attor. Mr. Ma- 
ſon was an admirable poet. What 
incongruities! Miſs Piper has no ear 
for muſic. Miſs Joiner is a ſawycr*s 
daughter. Mrs. Beard is bald. Mr, 
Singer cannot turn a tune, Mrs 
Peacock warbles inimitably. Mits 
Tombs hates the idea of a church- 
yard, & c. &c. &c. 

Blackwell, however, has been fa— 
mous for theſe forty years as the beſt 
maker of prenters' mk in London. 
There was one Cooper, but he was 
not fit to make tubs for the other's 
ink. As for Greyham, his lack ink 
Some 
printers are cunning enough to make 
their own ink: one of theſe is Ben- &. 

Hazard is an excellent name for 
a lottery- office Keeper; ſuch as de- 

end upon Good/uck will ſeldom be 
Vright, Even Pope is not infallible, 

Mr. Allchin, who lives not a hun— 
dred miles from Warwick-lane, has 
certainly much degencrated from his 
anceſtors, and would be better de- 
ſignated by the name of SI, . 
— Mr. Servant, his neighbour, is 
aſhamed of his origin, and chooſes to 
be called Servant. Yet the addition 
of an e (Servante) denotes a deſcent 
from a French abigail.—Some of the 
Smiths forge their names into Smythe ; 
and Anvil is poliſhed into Env, or 
Erwille.-—Yet we have ſtill Annefs, 
which ſignifies a /e , in Cheap- 
ide ; and almoſt _ ofite, two part- 
ners of the name of Idle ſtare us in 
the face; how elegantly and claliical. 
ly might this be changed into [dy// 

Alas! the names of places want 
reformation too; for Cheapptde ts avery 
dear place; Fetter-lane is within the 
freedom of the city; Ange! court, 
Nightingale-lane, certainly is not the 

oft angelic or melodious place in 
the world; the Serpentzne-rzwer 15 per- 
fectly ſtraight; a court, with perhaps 
more angles than any other in the 
metropolis, is called Round-court ; a 
cinder- . t the bottom of Gr av? 5 
Inn la: e; Mount Pleaſant - a dirt * I: 1e, 
ſo narrow that there 1s hardly room 
wheel-barrow in it, is bap- 


tired on Park ; 
the city, 
houſes, Tower Royal ; and the rage 
for imitating the French has given 
the name of Thanet-place to a little 
court in the Strand, 

A methodiſt preacher holding forth 
at the chupel in Wapping to a croud- 
ed audience, uſed the following 
phraſe, “ You are all finners! great 
ſinners, vile ſinners, wicked ſinners, 

wappimg ſinners!” The laſt pliraſe 
bearing a double meaning, ſome of 
the congreg tion conſidered It as par- 
ticul: Irly aimed at their oon vicinity, 
and drove him trom the pulpit. 

A gentleman riding near the foreſt 
of Which-u wood, in Oxfordſhire, aſked 
a fellow, What that wood was called? 
He ſaid, Which wood, fir. 
„% Why, that wood, ſaid the gen- 
tleman, „Which-wood, fir.” Why 
© that wood, I tell thee.'“ He ſtiil 
ſaid „ Whichewood.” I think,“ 
{aid the gentleman, * thou art as 
ſenſeleſs as the wood that grows 
there.“ «© It may be fo,” replied 
the other; “ but you know not 
Which -wood.”” 

A learned trunk-maker, paſling 
along St. James's Park while the 
guns were firing for the capture of 
Tobago, aſked a man the occaſion of 
the rejoicing. 'The man told him, 
We had taken St. Tobago. It was 
not long before the trunk-maker him- 
ſelf was aſked what the guns were 
firing for. Eager to communicate 
the Knowledge which he had ha rdly 
digeſted, We have taken,” ſays 
he, “ /ome tobacco.“ 

The tcur floops of war juſt taken 
up for ſervice, all be ar their com- 
miſlions with them, which there is 
no doubt but they will ably execute: 
The Merlin foretèls it; the Scourge 
has a rod in pickle for Bonaparte; and 
the /u/ture, having firſt made its meal, 
will then conſign him to P/uto, who 
will doubtleſs enſhroud him, in al 
the grandeur of chaotic majeſty, in 
the infernal regions. 

The firſt time that Henderſon the 
player rehcaried a- part at Drury- 
lane, George Garrick came into the 
boxes, ſaying as he entered, — ““ 1 
only come as a Spectator.“ Soon af- 


a croſs ſtreet in 
containing fix or eight 


ter, he made ſome objection to Hen- 
derſon's 
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derſon's playing, and the new actor 
retorted, —* Sir, I thought you were 
to be only a SHedtator, you are turn- 
ing Tatler.“ — “ Never mind him, 
ſir,“ faid David Garrick, „ never 
mind him, let him be what he will, 
I will be the Guardian.“ 

To return to the: names of men. 
Jokes upon names muſt be repeated 
with great caution; for noting is 
ſo caſy as to fabricute names for the 
ſake of a jeſt; therefore they ſeldom 
have much effect in company unleſs 
the parties are known, See p. 161, 
162, Of this vol. for a couple of anec- 
dotes in point, and take the follow— 
ing in addition, 

Welton the player, before he had 
acquired that favour en the pub— 
lic which he afterwards enjoyed, was 

caſt into a part which Had been ulu- 
atly acted by Shnter. Theaudience 
were angry at the change, and loudly 
called out for their favourite, Shu- 
ter 1 Shuter ! Welton, with arttul 
ſimp licity, pointing to the actreſs 
who was on the ſtage with him, ſays, 
« Why ſhoot her, gentlemen? the acts 
extremely well.” Ihis put the 
houſe into goud humour, and the 
play went on, 

A Mr. Homer happening to riſe 
rather haſtily from dinner, and quit 
the room, a geatleman obſerved, 
Homer's 0d-Lfee. Says another, Ho- 
mers I. Lud 

cannot omit the following, from 
old Joe Nliller.— Three gentlemen 
being at a tavern, whole names were 
Moore, Strange, and Wright, ſays 
Wright, “ There is but one cuckold 
in company, and that's Strange.” 
© 1 fancy, ſays Strange, there's 
one Moore.” „ Ay, ſays Moore, 
« that's Wright.” 

It being proved on a trial at 
Guildhall, that a man's name was 
really Inch, who pretended it was 
Linch: 1 ſee, ſaid the judge, 
e the old prov erb is verified 1n tins 
man, who being allowed an Inci, has 
taken an I.“ 

A punſter going along eee 
when a great mob of ſpect; itors W. 
g. thering to ſee a malefactor p- iſs to 
his execution at 'I'yburn, atked a 
genteel perſon, who was ſtanding in 
the crowd, what was the name of the 


fellow going to be hanged ? He an- 
ſwered, One Vowel! Said the queriſt, 
« o you know which of them it is, 
For there are ſeveral of that name?“ 
No,” returned the other, “ I do 
not.“ „ Well,” ſaid the wag, this 
however 13 certain, and I am very 
« glad of it, that it is neither U nor I.” 


'Twogentlemen, one named Cham-- 


bers the other Garret, riding by 1 y- 
burn, ſays the firſt, “ This is a very 
pretty tenement, if it had but a Car- 
ret.“ „ You fool,” ſays Garret, 
% don't you know there muſt be 
Crambers firſt.” 

Two gentlemen, one name Wood - 
cock the other Fuller, walking toge— 
ther, happened to ſee an owl; ſays 
the laſt, © That bird is very much 
like a Woodcock.” © You're very 
wrong,” ſays the firſt, “or it is Fu- 
ler in the head, Fuller in the eyes, 
and Fuller all over.” 

Coloncl Pond, who had been one 
of King Charles the Firſt's judges, 
died a day or two before Oliver, and 
it was {trongly reported every where 
that Cromwell was dead; *©* No,“ 
tai4 a gentleman who knew better, 
© he has only given Borp to the 
devil tor his further appearance.“ 

Soon after the acceſſion of George 
I. a mayor of Leiceſter, who always 
ſuppoſed that Anno Domini was La- 
tin for Queen Anne, hearing his clerk 

read a mittimus, when he came to 
the Anno Domini, cried out with 
fome wrath, “And pray, fir, why 
nut Georg, 0 Domini? dure you torget 
yourſelf.” 

When General Boyd was gover. 
nor of Gibraltar, he once wrote an 
order to a Mr. Brown, his agent in 
London, for proviſions for the garri- 
ſon, but forgot to inſert what he 
wanted for his own private itore un— 
til the letter was ſealed up, and the 
veſſel by which it was to be ſent, 
on the point of ſailing, he therefore 
wrote on the outfide, « Brown, 
BU rf, BuYD.? His agent returned 
his proviſion with an epiſtle equally 
lacouic, written immediately under 
the direction, Bovp, BLUE, 
BROWN ,?? 

A perſon of the name of Man, 
who reſided ai Deptford, frequently 
met a gentleman who lived in that 
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neighbourhood, who was known 
to be diſordered in his intellect: 
but whoſe conduct had always been 
inoftenſive. It happened one day that 
the madman met him on a n-rrow 
cauſeway, and having a large ſtick 
in his hand, when he cameup to Mr. 
Man, he made a ſudden ſtop, and 
ſternly pronounced, '* Who we you, 
fir ??* The other, willing to {oth 
this aſſailant with a pun, replied, 
I am a double man,-—Man by name, 
and Man by nature.” “ Are you lo, 
fir,” ſays the inſane, — “ Why [am 
a man beſide myſelf. a1 nd we two will 
fight you two” Upon which he im- 
mediately knocked Mr. Maninto the 
ditch, and deliberately wolked off, 

A young fellow, who fancied he 
had talents for the lt ge, ol! ered him- 
ſelf to the manager of Covent Gar- 
den theatre, who defired him to give 
a ſpecimen of his abilities 10 Mr. 
Quin. Aſter he had rehearſed a 
ſpeech or two, in a wretched manner, 
Quin aſked him, with a contemptu— 
ous fneer, whether he hadever done 
any part in comedy. The young 
tellow anſwered, thut he had done 
the part of Abel, in the Alchymiſt. 
To which Quin replied, with that 
ſarcaſtical turn peculiar co himſelf, 
« You miſtake, boy, it was the art 
of Cain you acted ; for I am ſure you 
murdered Abel.” 

Counſellor Bearcroft was employ- 
ed in Mr. Vanſittart's famous ci: fe. 
In his addreſs to the jury, he faid 
that for brevity's ſake, in the courſe 
of the trial, he ſhould abbrevi- 
ate Mr. Vanſittarts name, and 
call him Van. When Nr. Van- 
ſittart's examination came on, he 
begged leave that he might be in- 
dulged with the ſame 11 iberty as lie 
learned counſel, by ſhortening his 
name, and he ſhould therefore call 
him Bear, 

The editor of an evening paper 
was ſtrongly prefied to beco: ne a 
member of a volunteer aſſociation : 
ſays his friend, Youare ſuch a good- 
looking man, you will certainly get 
promotion; we ſhall call you Gere- 
ral Evening.” - I hut Po ,“ replies 
he, I have already.” 

Says Mr. Hos to Mr. 
muſt needs be rc}; ated, my 


Bacon, © We 
Fs No, 59 re- 


plies Bacon, 
fir(t,” 

One Mr. , coming into an inn, 
deſired the landlord to lend him a 
hand to pull off his great coat. “ In- 
deed; fir,” ſaid he, „I dare not.“ 
„% Dare not!“ replied the other, 
c what do vou mean by that?“ 
6 You know, lir,” anſwered he, 
e there is an act of parlament A- 
gainſt ſtripping of A/. 

A noble lord ha ving given a grand 
gala, umong the 


« you muſt be hung 


his tailor made one 
company, whom his Jordſhip v alked 
up to, and accoſted in the following 
manner: „ My dear tir, ! recolleck 

your face, but cannot remember your 
name: to which addreſs the tailor 
whiſpered in anfwer, * I made your 
Jeet liest, His lord fhip taking him by 
the hand, ſaid aloud, “ Major Brid- 
goes, I am very glad to ſee you.“ 
Manners, who was himſelf but lately 
n1 de VUirl of Rutland, told Sir Tho— 
mas More, “ He was too much e- 
| 5s by his preferment ; that he ve- 
1ificd the old proverb, Flonores mutant 
Mores.” „% No, my lord,” faid Sir 
Thomas, „ the pun will do much 
better in Englith, Flonours change 
Manners.” 

When the Duke of Rutland was 
viceroy cf Ireland, he was reputed 
to be much attached to the noted 
courteſan, Peg E "Ea ket, Fis excel- 
lency one evening, accompanied by 
his ducheſs, vilited the theatre; in 
the box above him ſar his impure 
fas. Purite. An uncivilized ruſtic in 
the gallery, a ſtranger to reſtraint, 
ro: 10 d out, to the aſtoniſhment of his 
auditors, * Who lay with you lait 
night, Peg!“ © Manzers, you black- 
guard!“ ſaid Peg, and Kept her ſcat 
with the utmoſt compoſure. Man- 
ners is the duke's f. mily name. 

On tue M. Mr. Huſband Yo 
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When fingle you were Brecding, yet 
"I'was known you were a maid; 

A tiuſtand you, when Breeding, met, 
Aud ſoon a wife was mide! 

Indeed, fair dame, this match has 

rov'd 

A very odd proceeding ; 

Your Huſband, ſingle, Breeding lov'd, 


You, wedded, leave off breeding 
ACCC UN 
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ACCOUNT or THE WILD HORSES 1x SPANISH AMERICA, 


{ From a work, not yet publiſhed, on the natursl hiftory of Paragnay, by Don Felix 


Azara, brother of the late Spautſh ambaflador ai Paris. 


eat 8. | 
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HESE animals were originally 

carried from Spain by the firſt 
conquerors, and ave of the Andaln— 
ſian breed. Ihey chiety trequent 
the ſouthern bart of the river de la 
Plata, „ far as Rio Negro, the conn- 
try of the Patrwomuns, &. he 
Wild horſes of all theſe countries 11ve 


* . . : $2 ; 
in numerous herds, one of which, 
it is ſaid, confiſt of ten thouſand. 


As ſoon as they Perceive domeitic 
horſes in the fields, they run towards 
them on a full gallop, paſs through 
the middle of them, or near them, 
careſs them, and invite them witit a 
kind of grave and prolong, d neigh- 
ing. The domeitic horſes are ſoon 
ſeduced, unite themſelves to the 
independent herd, and depart a 

long with them. It happens not un: 
frequently that travelicrs are ſtopped 
on the road by the eitect of this 
deſertion. To picvent it, they halt 
as ſoon as they perceive thete wan- 
dercrs, watch their own horſes, and 
endeavour to frighten away the o 
thers. . In ſuch ciſes the wild hor— 
ſes follow a certain Kind of tactics; 
ſome are detached before, and the 
re ſt advance ina cloſęe column, witch 
nothing can interrupt. It they are 
ſo alarmed as to be obl1&-4d to. retire, 
they change their direction, but with- 
out [uttering themſelves to be dil. 
perled : ſomnetiines they masea great 
number of turns around thoſe which 
they wiſh to ſeduce, in order to 
frivhten them; at ohe times thiy 
retire after making one turn. IT heie 
mancceuwvres are nut employ a CUTTING 
the night, tor the wild horſfes then 
make no attempts. The author is 
ignorant whether any thing of the 
ſame kind take. place! 

herd of wild horſes and andther tor 
the purpoſe of recruiting their num— 
ber. He a{lerts that Buffon is miita- 
ken in ſaying that theſe wild horics 
have more ſtrength and fflcetneſs than 
the doineſtic horſes of the country, 
and that they do not differ from the 
latter either in height or ſhape: but 
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This extract 1s tranſlated from 


he indeed obſerves, that no compa- 
riſon en be me between the 1n- 
de ehdent and domeſtic {tate of theſe 
animals, as in that country both 
ſtates are afmoſt ümile r. 

1:0le who poticls uneias, or pal- 
tures for kecping domeſtie horſes, 
place in them a certain number of 
mares, which are never broke or 
mounted, They remain curing their 
whole I'ves ina itate of pertect liber- 
ty; and for every thirty or forty 
mares there 18 a ſtallion, which en. 
joys the jame independence. 1 hey 

f 


are Counted once or twice a week, 


in order that they may not ſtray from 
the habitation. But too little care 
is employed in the choice of the 
tallions; and this, in all probability, 
is one of: the principal cauſes wh 
theſe horle - thong, left at full liber. 
ty, are neither ſo beautiful nor ſo 
vood as tlivſe of Andaluſia, from 
which they are deſcended, The in- 
duftry of man improves the breed 
of thoſe anmals which he appro- 
priates to 115 own nſe, and, by ( ring- 
wir haze and organs to perfec- 
tion, mdemnifhes them for that liber— 
Each 
polleiion of a ſmall 
wares, which he keeps 
oy preſling them with his 
cheſt, audby biting them if they do 
not obey with ſufficient docility: 
tlie mies, on the other hand, re- 
niain attached to their ſultans. If 
two flaliions feht, the mares do not 
abancon the cunauered for the con- 
queror, unlets the turmer has ſhewn 
amony them a deficiency ef vigour. 
Tic flies remain with their mo- 
„neu it is time to break the 
they are Cut, for no perſon 
nounts a hurſe until that operation 
has been performed. After Caſtra- 
tion, a halter is pat upon the animal 
intended to be broke: he is tied to 
a ſtave ; a facile is placed upon his 
back, and weil zirded, but witlcut 
crupper or Preaſt- leather, 
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rein, in order to govern him. The 
horſeman then mounts with large 
ſpurs, and rides out into the fields, 
At firſt the young horſe capers and 
ju ps until he is quite fatigued ; 
after which he is brought back to 
the {t his exerciſe is repeated 
ſeveral ties the courſe of the 
ſame day, and is renewed after the 
interval of ſeveral days until the 
courſer capers no more. He is then 

mployed as a broke horſe, but with 
a halter only; a bridle is not put 
upon him ti] a year after, at which 
time he quits tne name of rodomont 
to aſſume chat of horſe. 

As ſoon as the horſes are cut, they 
are ſeparated from the mares, and 
put among tie animals of the norſe 
ſpecies uſe for ſervice, which re— 
ceive no other thelter or food than 
what they find in the fields. They 
are accuſtomed to live in one canton, 
which they never quit. Each unites 
himſelf to a companion, and with 
ſuch intimacy that inſtances have 
been known of ſome of them, atter 
running away, having returacd more 
thin lixty leagues to rejoin their old 
friend. Theſe friends know ench 
other by their neighing, their ſmell, 
and the noiſe of their pace. 

When the proprietors are deſirons 
to prevent a numerous troop of do— 
meſtic horſes from ſeparating, they 

lace among them a young mere with 
a ſmall bell, and which ts chen called 
the god mother. they a follow 
her, and they all know and eck for 
each other as members of the fume 
ſociety. The ſame effect may be 
produced by attaching the bell to 
one of the horſes of the troop. 

When the inhabitants have need 
of horſes, a man on horſeback, beur- 
ing a lance, proceeds towards atroup 
of theſe animals, and drives thein 
into an incioſure formed of palii. 
ſades A horſeman then enters it, 
and, when he is within reach, en- 
tangles the horie which he wiikes 
to catch with a kind of rope; tor, 
though theſe horſes are fit to ve 
mounted, and ſaid ro be docile, 
they will not ſuffer themielves to be 
touched with the hand. 

From what has been ſaid, it may 


local 
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which is faſtened, on each fide, a 


be readily feen that there is really 
very little difference between the 
habits of theſe wild horſes and of 
thoſe which live in a ſtate of domeſ- 
ticity. It needs excite no wonder, 
therefore, that there ſhould be very 
little in regard to their form, ſize, 
and qualities, 

When the inhabitants wiſh to con- 
vert ſome of theſe wild horſes into 
domeſtic ones, people mounted on 
horſeback proceed towards a troop 
of the former; and when they ap- 
proach them they throw ſome of the 
ropes already mentioned around their 
legs, ſo that, being prevented from 
running, they have time to ſecure 
them. They are then tied to a ſtake, 
or a tree, not by the four legs, as 
ſome have ſaid, but with a ſimple 
halter made of leather. They are 
left two or three days without food 
or drink, are afterwards cut, and 
are then broke in the ſame manner 
as the domeſtic horſes. The horſe 
beraves then as if he had never 


Dan wild; but it is not true that 
they loſe all deſire of recovering 


liberty. They readily unite 
1:11 a troop of wild horſes; and 
how Can it be otherwile, ſince thoſe 
even which have been reared in a 
ſtate of domeſticity have no repug- 
nance to join them? 

tne proprictors of the paſtures 
deumed for thoſe horſes which have 
been tamed, endeavour not only to 
frighten away the wild horſes, but 
even to exterminate . them. With 
that view they beat the woods in 
queit cf them, drive them, if pol- 
lible, into ravines, and kill them by 
means of lances. 

The Pampas eat their fleſh, and 
particularly that of the fillies, colts, 
and mares; but they ſometimes kill 
a very fat ſtallion to make a fire 
with his greate and bones, as in the 
country of Pampa wood 15 extreme— 
ly ſcarce. 

Ihe Spaniſh anthor often contra- 
dicts Buffon, not only in regard to 
obſervations, which is not 
aſtoniſhing, but alſo in regard to 
general ideas, ſuch as the influence 
ot climate, &c. Don Felix Azara 


vv ' 11 


refutes the atlertion of the French 
natural:it, who aſciibes more ſtrength 
and 
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and fleetneſs to the wild than to the 
domeſtic horſes of theſes countries. 
He even aſſerts, that he has not been 
correct in ſaying that each wander- 
ing troop ſubmit, by common con— 
ſent, to a chicf, which ſerves as a 
guide; which regulates and directs 
their move:nents; forms them in the 
order of battle, by files, compa- 
nies, ſquadrons, &c. The truth, 
according to the anthor, 15, that 
each ſtallion appropriates to himſelf 
as many mares as he can, which he 
takes care of, and keeps collected; 
that he combuts any other {tailion 
which attempts to de; rive him of 
them; and that each waadering 
troop conſiſts, therefore, of a num- 
ber of ſmall diſtinct bodies, which 
ſometimes unite into one. 

In the great number of wild troops 
which the author ſaw, he never ob- 
ſerved any other prevailing colours 
than buy, dark brown, and jet black. 
If it ſometimes happens that a pied 
or dirty grey coloured individual 1s 
ſeen, or one of any other colour, 1t 
may with certainty be concluded that 
it is a domeſtic horſe which has de- 
ſerted. According to the author, 
there are ninety bay for one dark 
brown horſe; and black horſes are 
ſo uncommon, that one of them is 
{carcely ſeen in two thouſand. He 
thence infers, that theſe three colours, 
bay, dark brown, and jet black, are 
a primitive mark, which diſtin— 
guiſhes, at leaſt in part, the horſes 
which recover their liberty; that 
the firſt horſe and mare which exiſted 
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had one of theſe three colours, and 
moit probably the bay, ſince it ap- 
p2ars that, among the wild horles, 
the black is becoming extinct, and 
that this will be the caſe alſo with 
the brown; that, taking the colour 
as an index, we might ſay, that the 
belt breed of horſes & the bay, then 
the brown, and next the black; all 
the other colours being inferior, as 
they are the reſult ot more diſtant 
degradations from the primitive 
horſe, which mu? have been the 
moſt perfect. Experience ſeems, in 
ſome meaſure, to confirm theſe con. 
jectures; for, except in a few caſes, 
which are of little conſequence, the 
bays are the moſt eſteemed, and the 
browns» hold the next rank. He 
obſerves, that in France a prejue 
dice is entertained againſt the laſt- 
mentioned colour, which he thinks 
unreaſonable, and which in his opi— 
nion ſeems to thew that the French, 
in this reſpect, have not ſo much 
diſcernment as the Spaniards, Theſe 
obſervations, and the interences 
which the author draws from them, 
ſeem to weaken the confidence which 
might be placed in what has been 
ſaid by Buffon, on the authority of 
Hlerodotus, Leo Africanus, and 
Marco Polo, of wild white horſes 
{:id to have exiſted in Arabia and 
Numidia. We know how tuſpici- 
ous the teſtimony of the ancients 1s 
in regard to natural hiſtory, and that 
the authority of Buffon himſelf has 


little weight when he gives teſtimo- 


nics 1aſtead of oblerved facts. 
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T is aſtoniihing, after the many 

inſtances which hiſtory preſents 
to us, of the wonders which have 
been performed by the fpirited ex— 
ertions of men actuated by real pa- 
triotiſm, without military diſcipline, 
that a doubt ſhould be entertained 
that the volunteers of Britain ſhould 
not be more than adequate to cope 
with the ſlaves of Bonaparte. Not 
to recur back ſo far as the religious 
wars of Germany, when the im- 
menſe military and veteran force of 
Charles Vth, of the whole empire, 
and of all the Popiſh powers, was 


ſtenmmed, and ultimately defeated 
by a comparatively ſmall budy of 
this deſcription; not to ſpeak of the 
manly oppolition of the Hugonots of 
France, and of the Proteſtants of the 
Netherlands; there are facts in the 
Inftory of our own country, ſuffici. 
ently illuſtrative of this topic. In 
tne year 1690, when Ireland was 1n- 
vaded by James II. at the head of a 
very conſiderable French force, and 
the Irifa Catholics who had in gene- 
ral joined his ſtandard, the Protef- 
tants of the north, alarmed for their 
own ſafety, and apprehenſive that 

the 
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the horrors of the maſſacre of 1641 


were about to be renewed, had re- 
courſe to arms. The men of Inn- 
ſkillen led the way. Without regu- 
lar arms, without uniforms, without 
diſciphne, or military Commanders, 


theſe br .ve men ventured to they 
themſelves i the heid. ther ap- 
pearance excited the r14;cuie ot the 


and particularly the 
horſes of their cavalry, which were 
of that deſcription which the Irith 
call garrons, Notwithitunding theſe 
diſidvantages, by their determined 
bravery they kept the enemy at bay, 


regular forces, 


and were een victorlaus in ſcveral 
actions. When King Withain ar- 


rived, they joined his ſtandard, and 
contributed mot effentially to tlie 
glor! ;O0U5 victory of the 25 TOY ard 
from this trifling ning the 
celebrated Corps ( t Inka Dras 
TOONS « derived its Origin, | 

To come neurer to our Own times, 
let us not forget that in the year 
1775, 4 body of men of this a-{crip 
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tion, half armed and un {1ic 1 

witliſtoodthe King's troopsat Eile 
ton. That afterwards at Bunker's 
Hill, they nearly deterred the flower 
of the Britth army. Shortly after, 
the ſame deſcription ot forces repult- 
ed both the :ritilh Peet and army 


* 


at C harle! town; and by a mur of 
the peaſants SA the peop le en mac, 
the fine army of General Burg. vue 
was fo ced to jurrender, 
add, that whatever ty be the ri- 
dicule which iome may aflect to cit 
on dur new levies, it is not equal to 
that which hole 
encountered. when they were i 
raiſed, and yet they ſoon became the 
terror of France and the admiration 
of Germany. With how much Je- 
vity were th N 


Eiltot's Lion 
* 
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French national guards 
treated by the German oihcers, and 
others Wio were called / 
Yet theſe were tie men who (un- 
der a ſtrong impalte, however nul- 
taken it mizit repulled the 
Irs rag in Champagne, gained the 
battle of Jemappe, and laid the 
to! vr Wi ns of that mighty power 
which the Freach government wields 
at this moment. Let us not fup. 

pole that Engitthmen, 
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they are at preſent by a genuine ſpi— 
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rit of patriotiſm, and contending for 
every thing they hold moſt dear, 
will be found inferior in the hour of 
trial. 

[t may be proper to mention, that 
volunteers cluming exem;:tion from 
the miſ1-ia, &c. mult have attended 
drill at leaſt eight times before the 
rt ot Sep tember. when the firſt re— 
turn 1s to be made; 16 days before 
the return on the iſt of January 
next, and 24 days before the ſecond 
YEtiuri Gn the 1ſt of May tollowing, 
Halt the number of exerciſes is ſath- 
cient to entitle cavalry to exemption, 

[ord Hobart, in a circular letter 
to the Lords Lieutenants of Coun- 
ties, ſtates, that the voluntary ofters 
of fervice have bt come fo great, 
that it is unneceſfury for his majeſty 
to enforce the execution of the act 
fur training and exerciling the popu— 
lation of the country ; and that the 
Prov itons of the act alluded to are ac- 
ly ſuſpended for the preſent. 
His fs cath] p further ' ſtates, that the 
nconvenience which muit unavoid- 
y anile from carrying the volun— 
' {yſtem to an unlimited extent, 


C Or. 


has detormined his majeſty not to 
aut! or! „at preſent, any additions 
al volunteer corps to be raiſed in 


county where the number of 
elective members of theſe corps, 
including the yeomanry, ſhall ex- 
ceed the amount of ſix times the 
militia, exclufive of the ſupplemen. 
tary quota. 

The ſartiſts of England, after form- 
ing themfelves into a corps, have 
been told by Lord Hobirt that their 
ſerv:ces cannot be accepted, as great. 
ly more than the number th ought 
neceſſary to the defence of the 'If Ng 
dom are already Cnroile In like 
manner, the olter of the Sr. Ann's 
ant the St. Luke's Volunteers have 
beenG:i; ended with. 

Thus far allis right. But we are 
ſorry to add, that ma ny of the volun- 
tcer corps, it ſeems, are to reduce 
the numbers they actually poſſeſs, 
and {ome evento diſband themſelves 
altogether, The reduction of num- 
bers is, weunderſtand, in the foilow- 
ing proportion, in the allociations at 
the weſt end of the town: The Sr. 
James's are to be reduced from 1200 

{trong, 
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ſtrong, and completely equipped, 
to 1050; the Marybone, trom 2400 to 
600; the Bloomſbury from 1409 to 
600; and the Hanover ſquare from 
700 to 309. 

A conduct of this kind ſocalcula- 
ted to trifle with the beſt and moſt 
patriotic feelings of the heart, in 
ſuch direct repugnance to the exer- 
tions which government has of late 
been making to arouſe the ſpirit and 
heroiſm of the people -f contradic— 
tory to itſelf and its own preten— 
lions, requires an explanation which 
ought not to be delayed a moment; 
and is rendered far more extraordi- 
nary ill, from the abruptneſs with 
which it has been manifeſted during 
the ſecolion of parliament, and 3ts 
diametrical oppolition to the whole 
of that ſyſtem, to which, and to 
which alone, parliament has given 
its {:nction, and at the folicitation 
of government itſelf. Various are 
the conjectures which have been 
offered upon this occaſion, but not 
one of them that will juſtify the 
conduct evinced, or probably that 
diſcloſes the real motives oft the 
miniſtry. It is ſaid by ſome, that 
the detenſive force demanded by the 
cabinet is more than completed, and 
umounts to not leſs than 4 
men. The falſehood of this aſſertion 
13 obvious, however, from the popu— 
lation of the country itfelft. But 
where, let us enquire, is the harm 
of being rendered doubly ſecure ? 
It is but a few weeks lince that the 
miniſtry ſeemed to conceive, that 
th: Whole nation itfeif was {carcely 
competent toits own protection, and 
a bill was brought into parhament 
to compel every man, (for the ex- 
ceptions are loſt 1 the general mats, ) 
whatever his age, or however nu— 
merous his family, under one de— 
z©r1ption or another, to join the Legy 
en Mafſe ; and now, at the ſhort dit- 
tince of a month, we find, ail of a 
ſ1d1en, that the volunteer force of 
the nation is in itfelf more than dou— 
ble what is wanting. If the French 
be jerious, however, in their inten- 
tion (and we ſtill believe them to be), 
this cannot be a fact, and conſequent- 
ly cannot be the motive on which 
government is acting, | 
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It is again (1114, that the ſpirit of 
volunteering has ſo interf-red with 
the Regular Army, the Army of 
Reſerve, and even the Milit'a, that 
the vacancies which exiſt in all theſe 
reſpective forces cannot be filled up 
till a check is put to the former. 
Then put a check to it it you pleaſe; 
prohibit every corps from augmenting 
itſelt beyond its preſent number; 
but do not add contulion to confu— 
lion; firſt by inviting every diſtrict 
to hurry it{elf into arms; and then, 
az ſoon as ever order begins to peep 
out of chaos, by di/banding half of 
thoſe who have ſtepped torwards 
with the greateſt alacrity, and thus 
throwing a flur and ſuſpicion upen 
the whole, 

It is again ſaid, that government 
is not poſſeſſed of arms enough for 
the vaſt multitudes who have ten- 
dered their ſervices, This perhaps 
is the moſt abſurd, as well as defi- 
cient reaſon of any. If there be not 
arms enough for the defence of the 
nation at the preſent period, the 
whole cabinet are guilty, and of the 
worlt ſort of treaſon that can be con- 
ceived, But if this be a tact, why 
diſhand or reduce thoſe corps who 
have arms? and why not preſs into 
the ſervice of the publicall the gun. 
imiths throughout the nation, and 
lef thoſe why are in want of arms 
ſii]] perſevere in the dritling till they 
can be {upphed ? 

We have allo been told, that 
miniſtry are no longer appreheniive 
of an invaſjba, and that they now 
mean chiethy to act on the otienlive, 
and are buſily employed in prepar- 
ing for foreign expeditions. The 
fir!t of theſe affertions we know to 
be falſe; for the hne of deience by 
which the metropolis is to be pros 
tected has juſt been marked out, and 
is working upon at this moment. 
and as to the latter, whatever e-pe- 
ditions may be planning, the ſpirit 
oi volunteering, it encouraged by 
government, and directed to this 
point, might be made to extend, in 
many inſtances, even to ſuch expe- 
ditions themlelves. As to the rel 
motives by which govern:nent is 
actuated, therefore, we are ſtill in 
the dark; but under the circum. 
Rr ſtances 
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ſtances in which the country is now 
placed, we will venture to affirm, 
be they what they may, that nothing 
can be more unwiſe, unjuſt, or im 
olitic : the whole country is ditta- 
tisfied ; and we know it to be a fact, 
that many of the ableſt and moſt re- 
ſyect ble Volunteer Corps have re- 
ſolved, rather than be reduced in 
their numbers to diſband themſeives 


POETRY; 
WAR ADDRESS, 


ISE, ye Britons. march to glory, 
Dauntleſs ſtand ' midſt war's alarms ; 
Tell the youth of future ſtory, 
That their ſires were great in arms. 


What, tho' deſpot frenzy threaten 
Louder than the raging waves: 
Free born werriors fight for Britain; 
Gall:a's ſoldiers are but ſaves. 


Tyrant! tho' thy troops victorious, 
Darken vonder dillant ſhore ; 
Here you'll find a conte!t glorious; 
Come, but you return no more. 


Here, no Turkiſh ho? parad ing, 
More, no tame Italian band, 
Views afar the ſoe invading 


March ref lefs o'cr the land. 


Hers. each virtuous feeling tender, 
Here, each dear dome tic tie, 

Arms our every brave defender, , 
Arms to conquer, or to die. 


Come, ye bands inur'd to plunder, 
Come, and find a narrow bed ; 

Vengeance ſoon ſhall poim her thunder 
On your d-ſ{pot's guilty head. 


Sure the ghoſt of many a hero, 
Wand'ring o'er the Syrian plains, 
Murder'd by this modern Nero, 
Of your faichleſs chief complains, 


Hear the blood foe declaring 
Rome's fam'd motto now his Won; 

Hear him vow. with front too daring, 
Carthage mult be overthrown.” 


Riſe, ye Britons! every mother, 
Spouſes, ſiſters, dau chters, call: 
Riſe, each huſband, father, brother, 


Nor live to weep your country's fall, 
BRITISH WAR SONG. 
| HILE happy in our native land, 


So great, fo fam'd in ſtory, 
Let's join, my friends, with heart and hand 
To raiſe our country's glory; 


POETRY. | 


altogether. Multitudes have juft 
incurred the expence of umiforms, 
which they muſt now never wear; 

and of arms, which they muſt never 
wicld; and are on the point of re- 
ceiving (if indeed they ſhould be ſuf- . 
fered to receive at all) the thanks of 
parliament for what they neitherhave 
done, nor are to be allowed to do. 


K. 


When Britain calls, her valiant ſons 
Will ruſh in crowds to aid her 
Snatch, ſnatch your muſquets, prime your 
guns, 
And cruſh the fierce invader! 
Whilſt every Briton's ſong ſhalt be, 
„% give ns death==or victory!“ 


Long had this favunr'd iſte enjoy'd 
True comiorts, pat exprefiing, 
When France her helliſh artis employ'd 
To rob us of cach bleſſing: a 
Theſe from our hearths by force to teer 
(Which long we've learn'd to cheriſh) 
Our frantic foes ſhall vainly dare; 
We'!l keep 'em, or we'll p:riſh 
And every day our long ſhall be, 
OO give us death—or victory!“ 
Let France in ſavage accents ſing 
Her bloody Revolution; 
We prize our Country, love our King, 
Adore our Conſtitution: 
For theſe we'll every danger face, 
And quit our ruſtic lahours; 
Our ploughs to ſirelocks ſhall give place, 
Our ſ{cythes be chang'd to ſabres. 
And clad in arms, our long ſhall be, 
© O give us death—or e victory!“ 
Soon ſhall the proud invaders learn, 
When bent on blood and plunder, 
That Britiſh boſoms nobly burn 
To brave their cannnn's thunder: 
Low lie thoſe heads, whoſe wily arts 
Have plann'd the world's undoing ! 
Our *venge{al blades ſhall reach thoſe hearts 
Which {cek our country's ruin: 
And night and morn our ſong ſhall be, 
„% O ztveus Geath—or victory!“ 


When withFrench blood our fields manur'd, 


The glorious ſtruggle's ended, 
We'll ting the dangers we've cndur'd, 
Tic bleſlings we've defended : 
O'cr the full bowl our ſeats we'll tell, 
Each gallant deed reciting ; 
And weep o'er thoſe, who nobly fell 
Their country's battle fighting — 
And ever thence our ſong ſhall be. 
& Tis valour leads to victory!“ 


On 


MONTHLY CHRONTCLS 


Er1GRAWM on the Report of a Lady wear- 
ing a Miniature of Bonaparte hang - 
ing from her Neck. 


& What! hang from the neck of a lady!“ 
cries Bill ; 
„% Was ever ſuch folly and imprudence 
known ? 
As to hanging, indeed, he may hang where 
he will; 
But, as to the neck, let it be by his own.” 


Hovse of Lonns, Aug. 12, 1803. 
Pills day his majelty came down 
in hisuſunl ſtate to the houſe, for 
the purpoſe of proroguing, the parlia— 
ment. His najeſty addreſied both 
houſes as follows: 

% My lords, and Cent!:men, I am at 
length enabled, by the ſtate of pub- 
lic bulinefs, toreleaſe you from your 
long and laborious attendance in par. 
lament. In cloting the ſefſlion, I 
have the utmoſt ſatisfaction in ex- 
preſſing the ſtrong ſenſe which I en- 
tertain of that zealous and unweatl- 
ed regard for tlic welfireand honour 
of your country which has diſtin— 
guiſhed all your procecdings. 

During the continuance of peace, 
your conduct manifeſted the juſt 
view which you had taken of our 
actual ſituation, and of the dangers 
againſt which you were peculi-rly 
called upon to provide; and fince 
the recutrenceof hoſtilities, you have 
diſplayed an cnergy and promptitude 
which have never been furpalled, in 
the means which you have fupplied 
for the Jetence of the country, and 
for the vigorous proſecution of the 
war. 

VVour proceedings in conſequence 
of the late trealon.ble and atrocious 
Occurrences in Ireland will, I truſt, 
have the effect of preventing ary fur- 
ther interruption of its internal tran- 
quillity, and of convincing my loyal 
ſubjects in that part of the united 
kingdom, that they may confidently 
rely on that protection to x hich they 
are ſo juſtly entitled. 

Inthe midſt of the deliberations, 
which were occaſioned by the imme— 
diate exigency of the times, you have 
not been unmindiul of other objects, 
to which J have directed your at- 
tention; and l have great ſatislaction 
in obſerving that you have complet- 
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ed a ſyſtem for conſolidating the du- 
ties, and regulating the collection 
and management of the ſeveral bran- 
ches of the revenue ; and that you 
have adopted meaſures which are 
calculated to afford material accom- 
modation to the mercantile part of 
the commu tv. and to encourage and 
extend the navigation and commerce 
ot my dominions, 

©« Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
I return you my particular thanks tor 
the liberality and readineſs with 
which you have granted the ſupplies 
lor the public ſervice, 

„elt is painful for me to reflect, 
that the means of neceſſary exertion 
cannot be provided without a heavy 
prefſjure upon my faithful people: 
bit.] cannot ſulliciently applaud that 
wiſdom and tortitude which have 
led you to overlook conſiderations of 
temporary convenience, for the pur— 
poſe of preventing a large accumu— 
lation of debt during the continu— 
ance of the war, You may be aſ- 
ſured, that there ſhall be as firict an 
attention to econou;ny on my part as 
may be conſitient with thoſe prepa— 
rations and exertions Which will be 
beſt calculated to fruſtrate the de— 
tons, and to weaken the power, of 
the enemy, by whoſe arrogant pre- 
tenfivns and reſtleſs umbition alone 
theſe ſacrifices have been rendered 
unavoidable, 

« \ſylords,andGentlemen, T am fully 
purſuaded thar, during the ceſſation 
of your parliamentary duties, you 
will continge to be actuated by the 
ſme tpirt which has been uniformly 
diſplayed in your councils. It will 
be your duty to afitft in carrying in— 
to eitcet thoie important meaſures 
which your wiſdom has matured for 
the detence and ſecurity of the 
rcalm; aud particularly to give the 
moſt beneficial direction ro that ar- 
dour and enthufaſm in the cauſe of 
their country which auimate al! claſ. 
ſes of my people. 

« juſtly ſenſible of the ſtate of 
pre-eminence, in whicl: it has pleaſ- 
ed the Almighty to ſupport us, for 
ſo many ages, amongſt the nations of 
Europe, I rely with confidence, that, 
under the continuance of his Divine 
Protection, the excrtions oi ny brave 
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and loyal ſubjects will prove to the 
enemy and to the world, that an 
attempt to ſubvert the independence, 
or impair the power, of this united 
kingdom, will terminate in the diſ— 
grace and ruin of thoſe by whom it 
may be made, and that my people 
will find an ample reward for all their 
ſacrifices, in an undiſturbed enjoy- 
ment of that freedom and ſecurity, 
which, by their patriotiſmand valour, 
they will have preſerved and enſured 
to themſelves and their poſterity,” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by his 
Majeſty's command, ſaid; * My 
Lords, and Gentlemen, It is his 
majeſty's royal will and pleaſure, 
that this parliament be prorogued to 
Thurſday the 6th day of October 
next, to be then here holden; and 
this parliament is accordingly pro- 
rogued to Thurſday the 6th day of 
October next.” 

Thus cloſed the moſt memorable 
ſeſſion of parlament which has pailed 
in our time. The legiflature aflem— 
bled with the ardent with for the 
continuance of peace, By the 1n- 
ſidious arts and inſol-nt aggreſſions 
of the enemy, theſe hopes were 
fruſtrated. The parliament (not- 
withſtanding a little petulant oppo- 
ſition, ariſing chiefly from the ſcram- 
ble for places, and confined to a few 
members), conducted themſeives as 
a Britiſh parliament ought in ſuch a 
criſis. They met the danger like 
men. They provided ample ſup— 

lies without preſſing on the lower 
claſſes of ſociety; and they adopted 
ſuch bold and efficient meatures as 
never were taken at any period ſince 
the reign of Ehzabeth—meaſures 
which muſt appal the enemy, and 
determine in our favour the waver. 
ing cabinets of Europe. 

It is a compliment to Þcth parties 
to ſay, that in all this rhey have 
been nchly ſeconded by the people. 
Party views are diſcarded; even the 
ſpeculative reveries reſpecting forms 
of government are fuipended by a 
tenle of a common intereſt, and by 
the pureſt ſentiments of patriotifun, 
On this occation we cannot but con— 
template with pleaſure the conduct 
of ſome d.finguthed members of 
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the old oppoſition, who have latte rly 
ſtood forward upon principles truly 
Britiſh, and of which the old whics, 
to whom Mr. Burke once fo forcibly 
appealed, would not be aſhamed. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES 

Diſpatch From Lieutenant-g-neral Wil. 
liam Grinſield, Commander in Chief 
of his Majeſty's Troops in the Windward 
and Leeward Charibbze Iſlands, to the 

Night Hon. Lord Hobart, kts Majeſty's 

Principal Secretary of State for the 

War department; dated Si. Lucia, 

June 22, 1803. 

My Lo«p, It is with ſatisfaction 
I have the honour to acquaint your 
lordſhip, that this day the fortreſs 
of Morne Fortunce was carried by 
allault, and the iſland of St. Lucia 
is in conſequence nnconditionally 
reitored to the Hritiſh- government. 

I have to ſtate to your lordſhip, 
that in conſequence of his mojelty's 
order, ſignified to me in your letter, 
dated May 16, and received on the 
14th inſt. which I immediately com- 
municated to Commdadore Hood, he 
arrived at Barbadoes on the 11th; 
the troops, ſtores, &c. were on-board, 
or emLarked on the 19th; ſailed on 
the zoth. On the 21ſt at day-break, 
they were off the north end of St. 
Lucia: in the courſe of the day the 
greateſt part of the troops were diſ— 
embarked in Choque-bay; about 
hait paſt five, the out poſts of the 
enemy were driven in, the town of 
Caſiries taken, and a ſummons was 
ſent to the commander of the troops 
of the Freach republic, 

In conſequence of the refuſal of 
Brigade general Nogues to accede 
to any terms, and the expectation of 
approaching rains, it became neceſ- 
ſary to get pulleſon of the Morne 
with as little delay as poflible. It 
was therefore determined, this morn- 
ing, to attack the fortrets by aſſault, 
which was done accordingly at four 
o'clock, and it was carried in about 
half an hour, and with leſs loſs, 
conſidering the reſiſtance, than could 
have been expected; but the lofs 
has been chiefly among the higher 
ranks of officers, and thoſe the moſt 
truly valuable; but it is yet to be 
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hoped moſt of them will recover, 

for the real benefit of his mayeltly's 

ſervice. 

I] cannot omit a circumſtance which 
reflects ſo much credit, as well on 
the Britiſh nation, as on the conduct 
of the ſoldiers actually employed, 
that, notwithſtanding the {ev ere and 
ſpirited reſiſtance of the French 
troops, yet, no foaner were the orks 

carried by aſſault, and the op nol. 
tion no longer exiſted, than every 
idea of animolity app: -arcd to cn 
and not a French foldier wes either 
killed or wounded. Tue return of 
the killed and wounded is herew it 
incloſed, which, excepting the puh 
ber of officers of high rank, is net 
equal to what might have been ex- 
pected, and, by far, leis than it 
would hive be en, in all probability, 
had a formal inveſtment of the fort- 
reſs taken place. 

Theſe diſpatches will be delivered 
to your lord hip by my aid-de- camp, 
Captain Weir, to whom I beg to 
refer your lordſhip for any informa— 
tion you require, 

Killed, Wounded, and NMifhng, 
Troops n the Aſſault ond Ca; 
the Fortreſs of Morne Fo rtunde, in the 
and of St. Lucia, in the Morning of 
the 22d of June, 1803. 

Total: 4 ſerjecants, 16 rank and 
file, killed; 4 field officers, 2 cap- 
tains, 3 ſubalterns, 4 ſerjeants, 97 
rank and file, wounded; 1 drumrier, 

7 rank and file, miſſing. 

Return of French Priſons; rs taken at the 
Conqueſt of St. Lucia, on the 22d of 
June 1803, by the Troops under the 
Command of Lieutenant-general Grin- 
Feld. f 
One- brigadier- general, 1 ligute- 

nant-colonel, 1 major, 10 Captains 

8 lieutenants, 12 fee nd lieutenants 

t {ſurgeon major, 1 ſurgeon, 1 aivit- 

ant ſurgeon, 12 ferjea nt m. jors, 77 

ſcrjeants, 74 r 18 drum 

mers, 402 frivates, In women 9 

children. Total, 649. 

Here follows 2 returnof ordinance, 
ammunition, aid ftures, found at 
Morne Fortun'e, and the batteries 
adjoint, by which it appears there 
were 32 iron and 2 braſs guns of 
ditfere: ut calibre, with 4 braſs ant 
iron mortars, Kc. 
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Extra! of a Letter from Lieutenant. gen. 
Grinfield to Lord Hobart, dated Fort 
Scar borough, Tobago, Tuly 1, 1803. 
My Los, I have the honour to 

report to your lordſhip the ſurrender, 

by capitulation, of the fort of Scar. 
borough, and the reſtoration of the 

ill ind of Tobago to the Britiſh go. 

ve _ nt. 1 have the ſatisfaction 

to ad), that this event appears to be 

. re rec by the colony, the inhabi- 

tants of which are almoſt entirely 

Rritiſh, with the livelieſt ſenſe of 
ratitude, 

The circnmſtances which led to 
this fortunate and valuable conqueſt, 
wer? as follow : on the 25th, Com- 
modore Hood, with the fleet and 
troops, ſailed from St. Lucia, and 
yeſterd; 'y, at day break, we made 
this 0! und. About five o'clock in 
the afternoon, having landed the 
greater part of the troops, the two 
Fading columns marched forward 
toward Scarborough, and meeting 
with no «ppoſition in the defiles of 
St, Mary's, advanced to Mount 
Grace, trom which place I ſent a 
{ſummons to the Commandant-gene. 
ral Berthier, who returned an ane 
ſwer by propoſing terms of capitula- 
tion, which were finally ſettled about 
four this morning, and at eleven poſ- 
ſellon of the fortreſs was given to 
the Britiſh forces; the French gar. 
riſon marching out with the honours 
of war, and laying down their arms, 
after paſſing the guard of honour, 
under the orders of Brigadier-gene- 
ral Picton. 

Return of the French Troops and Sailors in 
Fort Scarborough, in the Ifiand of To- 
1 70, at the time of its furrender to the 

, forces on the 1ft of July, 1803, 

T ce Captains, 2 ſerjeant-majors, 

8 betete 16 corporals, 73 grena- 

diers, 9 drummers 129 ſailors. To- 

ta! 228, the general and ſtaff. offi- 
cers not included. 

[here follows a return of ord. 
nance and ſtores captured at To- 
bage, by the army under the com- 
mand of Lieute nant- general Grin- 
ſield, by which it appears there were 
42 braſs and iron guns of ditferent 
orts, 3 braſs mortars, and a large 
qu: antity ot other ſtores. ] 

Tobago is ſituated 11 
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degrees 
odd 
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odd min. N. lat. 120 miles S. of 
Barbadoes, and about the ſame 
diſtance from the Spaniſh Main. 
It is about 32 miles in length, and 
nine in breadth. The climate here 
is not ſo hot as might be expected ſo 
near the equator: and it is ſaid that 
it lies out of the courſe of thoſe hur. 
ricanes that have ſom-times proved 
ſo fatal to the other Weſt-India 
Iſlands. It has a fruitful ſoil, ca— 
pable of producing ſugar, and in- 
deed every thing elſe that is raiſed 
in the Weſt-Indies, with the addi- 
tion (if we may believe the Dutch) 
of the cinnamon, nutmeg, and gum 
copal. It 1s well watered with nu- 
merous ſprings; and its bays and 
creeks are ſo diſpoſed as to be very 
commodious for all kinds of ſhip. 
ing. The value and importance 
of this iſland, appear from the ex- 
penſive and formidable armaments 
ſent thither by European powers in 
ſupport of their different claims. It 
ſeems to have been chiefly poſſeſſed 
by the Dutch, who defended their 
pretenſions, againſt both England 
and France, with the moſt obſtinate 
perſeverance. By the treaty off 
Aix la- Chapelle, in 1748, it 1s de- 
clared neutral ; but by the treaty of 
peace in 1763 it was yielded up to 
Great Britain. In June 1781, it 
was taken by the French, and was 
ceded to them by the treaty of 1783; 
taken by the Englith in 1793, and 
given up at the peace of Amiens. 
Copy of an Encloſure ſ rom the Hon Adin. 
ral Cornwallis. to Sir Evan Nepean, 

Bart. dated Thunderer at Sea, July 

26, 1803. 

Stk, I have the honour to report 
to you, that on the 26th inſtant 1 
captured the Vemis, French priva- 
teer, pierced for 28 guns, mounting 
16 fix pounders, and 2 eight-pound 
carronades, 150 men, commanded by 
Monſieur Lemperierre. She is a 
fine veſſel, quite new, ſails remarka- 
bly faſt, well tound, coppered, and 
meaſures 358 tons; trom the report 
I have received ſhe is calculated for 
his majeſty's ſervice. She ſailed 
from Bourdeaux the 21ſt inſtant, in 
company with four other privatecrs, 

W. BzaorouuD. 
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Copy of a Letter from Capt. Samuel Sut. 
ton, Commander of His Vajeſty's Ship 
Victory, to Vice-admiral Lord Nelſon, 
dated Victory, off Gibrattar, June 12, 
1303. 

My Lob, I beg to acquaint your 
lordſhip, that, on Saturday the 28th 
nlt. in lat. 45. 40. lon. 6. 10. W. 
captured the French national fri. 
gate L'Embuſcade, (late his majeſ- 
ty's frigate Ambuſcade, of 32 guns, ) 
commanaed by Monſ. Fradin, and 
manned with 187 men. The Am- 
buſcade was from Cape Francois, 
bound to Rochefort; out zo days. 
Copy of a Letter from Mr. Daniel de Pu- 

tron, Commander of the private Ship of 

liar Alarm, to Sir E. Nepean, Bart. 

dated Gucruſiy, 23d July, 1803. 

Si, I beg leave to acquaint you, 
for their lordſhip's information, that 
on the 28th ult. 1n lat. 42. 45. N. 
lon. 11. J. W. TI fell in with, and, 
after a chace of fourteen hours, cap- 
tured, the national ſchooner La Le- 
gere, commanded by Monl. Collinet, 
mounting two braſs four-pounders, 
and 14 braſs ſwivels, with 36 men. 
She was bound from Rochetort to 
Senegal. 

Copy of a Letter from Capt. G. Mundy, 

of the Hydra, to Sir James Saumarez, 

Rear-admiral of the Blue, dated off 

Havre de Grace, Aug. 4. 

Stu, I have the hoaour of inform- 
ing you, I this day ſucceeded in pre— 
venting the entrance of a French lug- 
ger into Havre, but being hauled 
Cloſe to the beach, about two miles 
to the weſtward of Tongues, I found 
it neceſſary to ſend the boats, under 
the command of Mr. Tracey, the 
{ccond lieutenant, with Meſſrs. Bar- 
clay ana French, midihipmen, to en— 
deavour to bring her off; on the near 
approach of our boats, the crew pre. 
cipitately quitted her, and ranged 
themſelves (in concert with a party 
of military) behind the ſand-bank 
abreaſt of their veſſel, not half muſket 
ſhot from her, and kept up a heavy 
and conſtant fire upon our people, 
which the marines returned with 
great ſteadineſs and ſoldier-like con— 
duct, and every officer and man do— 
ing his doing, they ſucceeded in 
bearing oft their prize, —The lugger 

18 
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is called Le Favori, pierced for four 
guns, but none mounted, ſuppoſed 
to have been thrown overboard, and 
appears to be a government tranſ— 
port, commanded by a heutenant 


de vaiſſeau, I have to regret the 

loſs of Matthew Morfitt (ſeaman) 

who was killed in the barge, 

Letter from Sir James Saimarez, K. B. 
to Sir E. Nepean, Bart. dated on- 
board his Majeſty's Ship Diomede, at 
Guernſey, Aug. 17. | 
Six, I beg you will pleaſe to 1n- 

form my lords commiſſioners of the 
admiralty, that the boats of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Cerberus made an attack 
on the enemy's veſſels in Cancalle- 
bay, under the orders of Lieut. Man- 
ſel of that thip, but, the coaſt being 
alarmed, they ſucceeded in only car— 
rying off one large fiſhing vellel, 
leaving a floop which they had 
boarded, but which unfortunately 
touched the ground. —The lame ofti- 
cer {:ccceded better with two boats 
of th erberus, in cutting vut ſeven 
fiſhing veiiels, trom 16 ro 18 tons 
each, out ot St. Cas Bay, which ar- 
rived here yetierday, except one of 
the boats, which unfertunately over- 
ſer, with the loſs of two men belong- 
ing to the Cerberus. 

[Captain Roſe, of the Jam ica, 
in a Jetter ro Sir J. Colpoys, announ— 
ces ih Capture of the French cutter 
privatecr Fanny, of wo guns and 
24 men, out twelve hours, and had 
not made any Capti 
Copy of a Letter from the Non. William 

Cornwal';s, Admiral of the Biue, &c 
art. 

Uſha, the 15th of Aug uſt. 

Sik, i have the kunvur to acquaint 
you, tor the intormation the 
lords com mitlioners of the admi- 
raity, that a lugger was feen within 
the rocks at Uthant, which had the 
appeara ce of an urmed vellel. 
Boats trum the Ville de Faris, under 
the direction of Lieut. Watt, went 
on the 16th at night, and brought 
her out. She is calle 4 the Me taocer, 
pierced for 8 gans has fix mounted, 
with the owner and 40 men on-board ; 

completely fitted for a two-month's 

Cruiſe. Lieu:, Wat! boarded her 

with 18 men in a pinnace before the 

other boats, which had ſeparated to 
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look out for her, could get up. 
Only a few Frenchmen were wound- 
ed upon making a feeble reſiſtance, 
W. CORNWALLIS. 
Copy of a Letter from the Hon. C. Paget, 

Captain of his Majeſty's Ship the En- 

dymon, to Adm. Cornwallts dated at 

Sea, Aug 14. 

Sin, I have the ſatisfaction to in- 
form you, that Le General Moreau, 
a very fine French ſchooner priva- 
teer, of 16 guns and 85 men, was 
this evening captured by his ma— 
jeſty's ſhip under my command, Le 
General Moreau is a pertectly new 
veſſel, had been out only ſix days 
from Bourdeau:, and had made uo 
captures, CHARLES PAGET. 

DowNING-STREET, Aug. 13. — 
The king has been pleaſed to cauſe 
it to be ſignified by the Right Hon. 
Lord Hawkeſbury, principal ſecre. 
tary of ſtate for foreign affairs, to the 
miniſters of neutral powers reſiding 
at this court, that the neceſſary mea» 
ſures have been taken, by his ma- 
jelly's command, for the blockade of 
the entrance of the ports of Genoa 
and Spezia; and that from this time 
all the meafures authoriſed by the 
law cf nations and the reſpective 
treaties between his majeſty and the 
different neutral powers, will be 
adopted and executed with reſpect 
to all veſſels which may attempt to 
violate the ſaid blockade. 

[A previous Gazette had contain- 
ed an oficial notification of his ma- 
jeſty's order for the blockade of the 
river Weſer, ] 

Sr. Javess, Aug. 17. Whereas, 
in tne countries ſtyling themfelves 
the Ligurian and Italian Republics, 
mealures of hoſtility have been a- 
doz;ied againſt his majeſty's ſubjects; 
and whereas the faid countries Cans 
not but be conitdered as abiolutely 
dependent on, and under the con- 
troul of, the government of France: 
his majeſty is pleaſed,'by and with 
the advice of his privy. council, to 
order, ana it is hereby ordered, that 
general reprilals be granted againſt 
the mips, goods, and ſubjects, of the 
ed countries ſtyling themſelves the 
Ligurian and Italian Republics. 

It isa meaſure of abſolute neceſſity 
to attack France through all its in- 
| ferior 
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ferior connections. Whatever pow- 
er ſubmits it{clt to the will of the 
Firſt Conſul cannot be conlidered 
but as an engine in his hand to in- 
creaſe his mcans of hoſtihty again 
England, and muſt, therefore, be 
treated as an enemy.—Genoa had 
already put the conſular order in 
execution, to prohibit the importa— 
tion of the produce of Great Britain 
or its colonies, an act of hoſtility 
that was alone ſufficient to render 
the meaſure neceſſary that has now 
been adopted by the Engliſh go- 
vernment, } 
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Accounts are received by the 
French papers of the capture of the 
King Cores Packet, homeward- 
bound from Liſbon. She was taken 
by the Reprcſaille privateer of Bour- 
deaux, after an hour's conteſt and 
haviag been boarded, This capture is 
the more to be regretted, as the 
packet is known to haye had jewels 
on-board of conliderable value, 
which were inſured at Lloyd's tur 
a very large ſum. 

Extract of a Letter from a Paſſinger on- 
board the Lady Hobart, Fuimouth 
Packet, Captain V. D. Fellows. 

« We landed laſt night at Briſtol, 
after ſuffering the greateſt hardſhips. 
We were ſhipwrecked on an iſland 
of ice on the 28th of June, at one 
o'clock in the morning. There was 
juſt time, after the packet ſtruck, 
to get out two ſmall boats, a ſmall 
bag of bread, and a ſmall quantity 
of wine and rum. Very ſoon after 
we were 1n the boats, we ſaw her 
ſink. We had then the melancholy 
proſpect of being either ſtarved or 
drowned, as our boats were loaded 
to the water's edge, and we were 
400 miles from any land. After 
ſeven days and nights (during which 
time we had only about a guarter 
of biſcuit a day and one wine glaſs 
of ſome liquor), we made the iſland 
of Newfoundland, and, at the ſame 
time, ſaw a fiſhing-boat, which took 
us into a {mall nſhing-cove, where 
the people all came down to the 
boats and carried moſt oi us into 
their houſes, as few at that time 
were able to walk. Some of the 
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people were delirious: the captain 
was alſo out of his mind two days, 
and one of the men jumped over- 
board quite mad. We had two 
ladies, who both loſt their ſenſes on 
the third day. All hands were more 
or leſs froſt-bit, and ſome of them 
have loſt their toes.“ 

Ireland, we are ſorry to find, is 
{{:}] in a confiderable degree of inſe— 
cuinity; the ſpirit of diſlatisfaction 
has ſpread far wider than govern. 
ment had any idea of, and new 
channeis of conſpiracy and rebellion 
ere detected every day: the coun- 
ties of Meath and Kildare are both 
declared out of the peace; and ap- 
prehenſions are entertained at Dub- 
lin it{clf, eſpecially as the time for 
trying the offenders who have been 
ſ-cured is now faſt approaching. 
Vigilance and temperance are virtues 
equally demanded in the govern- 
ment. 

In the north of Europe, we do 
not perceive all that diſpoſition to 
take pait with Great Britain, with 
which many cotemporary prints have 
flattercd the country. 

Hatfield, ſo famous for aſſuming 
the name of Col. Hope, and for 
marrying the Beauty of Buttermere, 
has been convicted of forgery in 
Cumberland ; and 1s, we underitand, 
ordered for execution on Saturday 
the 3d of September. The place 
of execution is on a point of land 
where two rivers join, near Carlitle 


Extract from the Income Bill, as 
amended, with a clanſe, putting 
funded and landed property under 
2001, a year on the ſame footing as 
income from trade, &Cc. 
Where the ſaid aggregate an- 

nual amount ſhall be Gol. or 

more, and leſs than Jol. 

there ſhall be paid for every s. 

20S. of ſuch amount 9 3 
Seventy pounds, and leſs than 80l.0 4 
Eighty pounds, and Icls than gcl. © - 


A 
Ninety pounds, and leſs than 1iocl.o 6 
1901, and leſs than 1101. oO. 7 
110l. and lefs than 1201. o 8 
1 20l. and leſs thin 13ol. oO 9 
1301, and leis than 140], O 10 


140], and leſs than 15%, O 17 
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FI EIS moſt diſtinguiſhed philoſo- 

1 pher and chemiſt, was the ſe— 
venth ſon and the fourteenth child 
of Richard great Earl of Cork ; and 
was born at Liſmore, in the province 
of Munſter, in Ireland, the 25th of 
January, 1627; the very year of the 
death of the learned Lord Bacon, 
whoſe plans of experimental philo- 
ſophy Mr. Boyle afterwards ſo ably 
ſeconded. 

While very young, he was inſtruct. 
ed in his father's houſe to read and 
write, and to ſpeak French and La- 
tin. In 1635, when only eight years 
old, he was brought to England, and 
educated at Eton ſchool. Here he 
diſcovered an extraordinary force of 
underſtanding, with a diſpolition to 
cultivate and improve it to the ut- 
moſt. After remaining at Eton be- 
tween three and four years, lis father 
{ent him with his brother Francis, 
in 1638, on their travels upon the 
continent. They palled through 
France to Geneva, where they ſettled 
for ſome time to purſue their ſtudies. 
In 1641, he quitted Geneva, and 
travelled through Swillerland and 
Italy to Venice, from whence he came 
to Florence, where he ſpent the win- 
ter, ſtudying the Italian language 
and hiſtory, and the works of the ce- 
lebrated aftronomer Galileo, who 
died ina village near this city during 
Mr. Boyle's reſidence here. About 
the end of March, 1642, he ſet out 
from Florence, vihted Rome, and 
other places in Italy, and then re- 
turned to the ſouth of France. At 
Marſeilles he received letters from 
his father, which intormed him that 
a rebellion had broken out in Ire- 
land, and with how much difficulty 
he had procured 250l. then remitted 
to help him and his brother home. 

This remittance, however, never 
reached them, and they were obliged 
to retreat to Geneva with their pre- 
ceptor, Mr. Marcombes, who con- 
trived on his own credit, and by ſell- 
ing ſome jewels, to raiſe money 
enough to ſend them to England in 
1644. On their arrival they found 
their father was dead, and had left 
Robert the manor of Stalbridge in 
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Dorſetſhire, with ſome conſiderable 
eſtates in Ireland. 

From this time Mr. Boyle's chief 
reſidence, for ſome years at leaſt, was 
at his manor of Stalbridge, from 
whence he made occaſional excur— 
ſions to Oxford, London, &c. apply- 
ing himſelf with great induſtry to 
various kinds of ſtudies, but particu— 
larly to philoſophy and chemiſtry ; 
and ſeizing every opportunity of cul. 
tivating the acquaintance of the moſt 
learned men of his time. He was 
one of the members of that ſmall but 
learned body, who, when all acade— 
mical ſtudies were interrupted by the 
civil wars, ſecreted themſelves about 
the year 1645; and held private 
meetings, firſt in London, afterwards 
at Oxford, to cultivate ſubjects of 


natural knowledge, upon that plan 


of experiment which Lord Bacon 
had delineated. They ſtyled them- 
ſelves The Philoſophic College; but ak- 
ter the reftoration, when they were 
incorporated, and diſtinguithed open- 
ly, they took the name. of The Royal 
Society. 

In the ſummer of 1654, he deter- 
mined to ſettle at Oxtord, the Phi- 
luſophical Society being removed 
from London to that place, that he 
might enjoy the converſation of the 
other learned members, his friends, 
who had retired thither, ſuchas Wil. 


kins, Wallis, Ward, Willis, Wren, 


&c. It was during his reſidence here 
that he invented that admirable en. 
gine the azr-pump; Which was per- 
tected for him by the ingenious Mr, 
Robert Hook, and then called Ma. 
china Boyliana, By this he made a 
number of experiments, and was en- 
abled to diſcover ſeveral qualities of 
the air, ſo as to lay a foundation for 
a Complete theory. He declared a- 
gainſt the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, as 
having in it more of words tan 
things; promiſing much, and per- 
forming little; and giving the inven- 
tions of men for indubitabie proofs, 
inſtead of building upon obſervation 
and experiment. He was ſo zealous 
for this true method of learning by 
experiment, and ſo careful about it, 
that though the Carteſian philoſophy 

88s then 
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then made a 
yet he could never be perſuaded to 


great noiſe in the world, 
read the works of Deſc: artes, for fcar 
he ſhould be amuſed and led away by 
plauſible accounts of things founded 
on conjecture, and merely hypothe. 
tical. 

But philoſophy, and enquuries in! v 
nature, though they eng raged his at- 
tention deeply, did not occupy him 
entirely : US he {til continued to pur— 
ſuc critical and theologica! ſtudies. 
He had offers of preterment to enter 
into holy orders, by the government, 
after the reſtoration ; but he decl' ned 
the oſter, chocſing rather to purſue 
his ſtuaies as a layman, in ſuch a 
manneras might moſt effectual for 
the ſapport of reli 1g10N 3 and began 


to communicate to the world the 
fruits of theſe Andies. Theſe were 


very numerous and important, as 
wet] aS Var ous: the PT! ncipal of 
which, as well as of ſume other me- 
morable occurrences of his ite, were 
nearly in the following order. 


In 1660 came gut, 1. New Expe- 
riments, Fiiyltco- mech: mic, touch. 


ing the Spring of the Anu and its 
eps 2, Se raphic Love; pathe- 
cally diſcourſed of in a letter to a 
triend. 3. Certain Phyſiological Eſ- 
b Tracts, in 1661. 4. 

j1emilt, 1662 reprinted 
about 8 vear 1679, with the addi- 
tion ot divers experiments and notes 
on the Nodes of chemical 
principles. He interpoted ! nfavcur 
i Cot poration tor 
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the Goſpel in New England; and 
was very inſtrumental in obtaining 
a dectee in the court of Chancery, for 


that ce ation aneſ-— 
tate which had been injuriouſly taken 
from it. Bis activity 
this nature was ſo much the more 
hono kann as his inclination led him 
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wanting ; and, what is very remark 
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tuyed but with 
LUCCESS, 

In 3663, the Royal 
} ICOrT):4 rated. BY Char! : 
Boyle WS name 1 Gae voiAne council; 
and, as he migh t juſtly be 1ecxoned 


in matters of 
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among the founders of that learned 
body, ſo he continucd one of the 
moſt uſeful and induſtrious of its 
members during the whole courſe of 
his life. His next publications were, 
5, Conſiderations touching the Uſe— 

tulneſs of Experimental and Natural 
Philoſophy, 1663. 6. Experiments 
and Conſiderations upon Colours; to 
which was added a letter, containing 
Obtervations on a Diamond that 
ſhines 1n the Dark, 1663. This trea- 
tile is full of curious and uſeful re- 
marks on the hitherto unexplained 
doctrine of light and colours; in 
which he thews great judgment, aC- 
CUracCy, and penetration; and which 
may be ſaid to have led the way to 
Newton, who made ſuch great diſ- 
coveries in that branch of phylics, 
7. Conliderations on the Style of the 
Holy Scriptures, 1663. This was 
an extract. from a larger work, inti- 
tied An Eliay on Scri ipture; which 
Was afterw ards publiſhed by 8 ir Pe- 
ter Pott, a friend of Mr. Boyle's. In 
1604, he was elected into the Com- 
peny of the Royal Mines; and was 
all this year occupied in proſecuting 
various good deſigns, which was pro. 
bably the reaſon that he did not pub- 
liſh any works in this year. Soon 
after came out, 8. Occaſional Re- 
Rections upon feveral Subjects, 1665; 
which drew upon him the cenſure of 
the celebrated Dean Swift. In Au- 
Fit{t this year, Mr. Boyle was nomi— 
nated by the king, to the provoſtſhip 
oi Eton college; but, contrary to the 
advice of his friends, he abſolutely 
declined it. He next publiſhed, 9. 
New Experiments and Obfervations 
upon Cold, 1665. 10, Hydroſtatical 
Paradoxes made out by new Experi- 
ments, 11. The Origin ot 
Forms and Qualities, according to 
tue Corpuſcular Fhilofophy, 2 
Both in this and the 


1666. 


former year, he 
commun C Ated 10 his friend 1 "OL 
denburgh, fccretary to the Royal 


Society, ſcveral cur 1011s and excellent 
pieces, upon a greut variety of fub- 

are primed in the Philo. 
{op hical T ranſactions, 

In 1668, Nr. Bovie reſolved to 
ſettle in London for Ife; and tor that 
parpoſe he removed to the houſe ot 
Ius fifter, Lady Ranelagh, in Pall- 

mall. 
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This removal was to the great 


mall. 
benefit of the learned in general, and 
particularly of the Royal Society, tc 
whom he gave grzat and continual 
aſſiſtance, as abundantly appears by 
the ſeveral pieces communicated to 
them from time to time, and printed 


in their Tranſactions, Jo avoid im- 

roper waſte ot time, he had certain 
uh. in the day appointed tor re- 
ceiving ſuch perſons as wanted to 
conſult him, either for their own 
aſſiſtance, or to communicate new 
diſcoveries to him. He befides kept 
up an extenſive correſpondence with 
the moſt learned men in Europe; fo 
that it is wonderinl how he conld 
bring out ſo many new works as he 
did, 

His next publications were, 12. A 
Continuation of new Experiments 
touching the Weight and Spring of 
the Air; to which is added, A Dilſ- 
courſe of the Atmoſphere of conſiſ- 
tent Bodies, 1669.4 13, Tracts about 
the Coſmical Qualities of Things; 
Coſmical Suſpicions; the Tempera— 
ture of the Subterraneous Kegions; 
the Bottom of the Sea; to which is 
prefixed, an Introduction to the Hiſ— 
tory of particular Qualities, 1669. 
14. Conliderations on the Ulefulnets 
of Experimental and Natural Phi- 
loſophy, the ſecond part, 1671. 15. 
A Collection of Tracts upon ſeveral 
uſetul and important Points of Prac. 
tical Philoſophy, 1671. 16. An Ef. 
fry upon the Origin and Virtues of 
Gems, 1672. 17, A Collection of 
Tracts upon the Relation between 
Flame and Air; and ſeveral other 
uſetul and curious Subjects, 1672. 
Beſides turniſhing, in this and the 
former year, 'a number of diſlerta - 
tions npon a great variety of topics, 
addreſſed to the Royal Society, and 
inſerted in their Tranſactions, 18. 
Lſſays on the ſtrange Subtlety, great 
Efficacy, and determinate Nature, of 
Kfluvia; with a Variety of Expe- 
riments on other Subjects, 1673. 
19. The Excellency of Theology 
compared with Philoſophy, 1673. 
This diſcourſe was written in 1665, 
while Mr. Boyle, to avoid the great 
plague which then raged in London, 
was forced to go from place to place 
in the country, having little or no 
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opportunity of conſulting his books, 
20. A Collection of I racts upon the 
Saitncls of the Sea, tic Motfure ot 
the Air, the natural and preternatu— 
ral State of Bodies; to Which is. 
preſixed, a Dialogue concermngCold, 
1674. 21. A Collection of Tracts 
containing Suſpicions about hidden 
Qualities of the tir; with an Ap— 
pendix touching celeſtial Magnets 
Animadverſtions upon Mr. Hobbes's 
Problem about a Vacuum; a Dit. 
courſe of the Cauſe of Attraction 
and Suction, 1674. 22. Confidera- 
tions about the Neuaſona' .eneſs of 
Reaſon and Religion; by T. ©. (the 
Hun letters of his names.) To 
whick 15 annexed, a Diſcourſe about 
the Poſſibility of the Reſurrection ; 
by Mr. Boyle, 1675. The ſame year 
{-veral papers communicated to the 
Royal Society, among which were 
two upon quickſilver growing hot 
with gold, 23. Experiments and 
Notes about the mechamcal Origin 
or Production of particularQualines, 
in ſeveral Diſcourles on a great Va— 
ricty of Subjects, and among the reſt 
on Electricity, 1676. He then com- 
municated to Mr. Hook a thurt me- 
morial of ſome obſervations made 
upon an artihcial ſubſtance thatſhines 
without any preceding illuſtration; 
publiſhed by Hook in his Lectones 
Cutleriana. 24. Hiſtorical Account 
of a Degradation of Gold made by 
an Anti-elixir. 25. Aerial NoCti- 
luca; or ſome new Phenomena, and 
a Proceſs of a factitious felt-ihining 
Subſtance, 1680. This year the 
Royal Society, as a proof of the juſt 
ſenſe of his great worth, and of the 
conſtant and particular ſerviceswhich 
through a courſe of many years he 
had done them, made choice of him 
for their preſident; but he, being 
extremely, and as he ſays peculiarly, 
tender in point of oaths, declined that 
honour. 26. Diſcourſe of Things 
above Reaſon; inquiring, whether a 
Philoſopher ſhould admit any ſuch, 
1681, 27, New Experiments and 
Obſervations upon the IcyNoctilncaz 
to which is added a Chemical Para- 
dox, grounded upon new Experi- 
ments, making it probable that Che. 
mical Principles are tranſmutable, fo 
that out of them others may be pro- 

532 duced, 
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duced, 1682. 28. A Continuation 
of new Experiments, Phyſico-mecha- 
nice], touching the Spring and Weight 
of the Air, and their Eftects, 1682. 
29. A inort Letter to Dr. Beale, in 
relation to the making of freſh Wa- 
ter out of Salt, 1683, 30. Memoirs 
for the Natural Hiſtory of Human 
Blood, eſpecially the Spirit of that 
Liquor, 1684. 32. Experiments and 
Conſiderations about the Poroſity of 
Bodies, 1684. 32. Short Memoirs 
for the natural experimental Eiltory 
of Mineral Waters, 1685. 32. An 
Eſſay on the great Effects of even 
languid and unhceded Motion, &c, 
168 5. 34. Of the Reconcileableneſs 
of Specific Medicines to the Corpul- 
cular Philoſophy, &c. 1685. Ot the 
high veneration Man's Intellect owes 
to God, peculiarly for his Wifdom 
and Power, 1685. 35. Free Inquiry 
into the vulgarly-received Notion of 
Nature, 1686. 37. The Martyrdom 
of Theodora and Didymia, 1687; a 
work he had drawn up in his youth, 
38. A Diſquiſition about the final 
Cauſes of natural Things, and about 
vitiated Light, 1688. 

Mr. Boyle had been many years a 
director of the Eaſt-India company, 
and very uſeful in this capacity to 
that great body, eſpecially in procur— 
ing their charter; and the only re- 
turn he expected tor his labour was, 
the engaging the company to Cume 
to ſome reſolution in tavour of the 
propagation of the goſpel, by nieans 
of their flouriſhing factories in that 

art of the world. As a proof of 
his own inclination to contribute, as 
far as in him lay, for that purpoſe, 
he cauſed five hundred copies ot the 
Goſpels, and Acts of the Apoſtles, 
in the Malayan tongue, to be printed 
at Oxford, in 1677, 4to. and to be 
ſent abroad, at his own expence. It 
was the ſame benevolent principle 
which made him ſend, about three 
years betore, ſeveral copics of Gro. 
tius de Veritate Chriſtiane Reli 
gionis, tranflated into Arabic by Dr, 
Edward Pocock, into the Levant, as 
a means of propagating Chriſtianity 
there. . 

He at length began to find that his 
health and ftrength, notwithſtand- 
ing all his care and Caution, gradu- 
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ally declined ; which put him upon 
uſing every pollible method of huſ- 
banding his remaining time for the 
benefit of the learned. With this 
view, he went ſo far as to ſignify to 


the world, that he could no longer 


receive viſits as uſual, in an adver- 


tiſement, which begins in the follow - 
ing manner: „Mr. Boyle finds him- 
elf obliged to intimate to thoſe of 
his friends and acquaintance, that 
arc wont to go him the honour and 
tavour of viſiting him, 1. That he 
has by ſome unlucky accidents, 
namely, by his ſervant's breaking a 
bottle of oil of vitriol over a cheſt 
which contained his papers, had 
many of his writings corroded here 
and there, or otherwiſe {o maimed, 
that without he himtelf fill up the 
lacunæ out of his memory or inven- 
tion, they will not be intchligible. 
2. That his age and ſicklineſs have 
for a good while admonithed him to 
put his ſcattered, and partly defaced, 
writings into ſome Kind of order, 
that they may not remain quite uſe- 
leſs. And, 3. That his ſkilful and 
friendly phyſcian, Sir Edmund King, 
ſeconded by Mr. Boy le's belt friends, 
has preflingly adviſed him againſt 
{peaking daily with ſo many perſons 
as are wont to viſit him, repreſenting 
it as what cannot but much waſte his 
{pirits, &c.“ He ordered likewiſe a 
board to be placed over his door, 
with an inſcription 6gnitying when 
he did and did not receive vints. In 
the mean time Mr. Boyle publiſhed, 
39. Medicina Hydroſtatica; or, Hy- 
drottatics applied to the Materia 
Medica, 1690, 8vo. 40. The Chrit. 
tian Virtuoſo; ſhewiag that, by being 
addicted toexperimentalPhiloſophy, 
a Manis rather aſſiſted than indiſpoſed 
to be a good Chriſtian. 41. Experi- 
menta & Obſervationes Phylicze ; 
wherein are briefly treated of, ſe— 
verul ſubjects relating. to natural 
philoſophy in an experimental way; 
which was the laſt work that he pub- 
liſhed. 

About the middle of the ſummer, 
he began to feel ſuch an alteration 
in his health, as induced him to think 
of ſettling his affairs; and according 
ly, on the 18th of July, he ſigned 
and ſealed his laſt will, to which he 
atterwards 
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afterwards added ſeveral codicils. In 
October his diſtempers 1ncreaſed ; 
which might perhaps be owing to the 
concern he felt for the neſs of his fif- 
ter the LadyRanelagh, with whom he 
had lived many years in the greateſt 
harmony, and whoſe indiſpoſition 
brought her to the grave on the 23d of 
Dec. following. He did not ſurvive 
above a week; for he died on the 
30th of the ſame month, in the ſixty- 
fifth year of his ige. He was buried 
in St. Martin's church in the fields, 
Well minſter, on the 7th of January 
following; and his funeral ternmon 
was preached by Dr, Eurner, Lifnop 
of Siftſbury, which contained a very 
intercſting detail of the Jaudabic 
manner in which Mr. Boyle had ſpent 
his life. Beſides the nnpretico''s ot 
the New Teutament in the Arabic 
and in the Malayan tongue, already 
mentioned, he was refoived to have 
carried on an impreſhon of the New 
Teſtament in the Turkiſh language; 
had not the ſociety thought it became 
them to be ihe duers ut It, and fſut- 
fered him only to give a large ſhare 
towards it. He was at yool. charge 
in the edition of the Iriſh Bible, 
which he ordered to be diſtributed 
in Ireland: and he contributed libe— 
rally, both to the impreſſion of the 
Welch Bible, and of the Irih Bible 
for Scotland. He gave 3ool. to ad- 
vance the deſign of propagating the 
Chriſtian religion in America, gol. 
for the ſame object in the Kaſt-Indies, 
and 6001. to poor clergymen and their 
widows, in Irel-o4. In other re- 
ſpects, his charities were ſo exten. 
ive, that they amounted to upwards 
of 1090l. per annum. 

To this eulogium of Dr. Burnet, 
we will only add that of the celebrat. 
ed phyſician, philoſopher, and che- 
miſt, Dr. Boerhaave; who, after 
having declared Lord Bacon to be 
the father of experimental philoſo- 
phy, aſlerts, that “ Mr. Boyle, the 
ornament of his age and country, 
ſucceeded to the genius and enquiries 
of the great Chancellor Verulam, 
Which, ſays he, of all Mr. Boyle's 
writings ſhall I recommend? All of 
them. To him we owe the ſecrets 
of fire, air, water, animals, vegeta- 
bles, foſſils; ſo that from his works 
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may be deduced the whole ſyſtem of 
natural knowledge.” 

In his perſon, Mr. Boyle was tall, 
but flender; and his countenance 
pale and emaciated, His conſtitu- 
tion was ſo tender and delicate, that 
he had divers ſorts of cloaks to put 
on when he went abroad, according 
to the temperature of the air; and 
in this he governed himſeit by his 
thermometer, He eſcaped indeed 
the ſma'l-pox during his life; but 
for almoſt forty years he laboured 
under ſuch a teeblencets of body, and 
ſuch lownels of ſpirits, that it was 
1{toniſhing how he could read, me— 
dicate, make experiments, and write, 
as he did. He had likewiſe a weak. 
neſs in his eyes, an aptitude to take 
cold on ths {lighteſt occaſion, and 
trequent attacks of the gravel and 
ſtene; which was the ground of all 
the caution and apprehenſion with 
which he was obſerved to live: but, 
as to life itſelt, he had that juſt in- 
dillcrence for it, which became a 
1 hilofopher and a Chriſtian. How- 
ever, his light began to grow dim 
not abuve four hours before he 
dicd; and, when death came upon 
him, it was wit! fo little pain, that 
the flame ſeemed to go out mere- 
lv for want of oil to maintain it. 
The reader may wonder that Mr, 
Boyle was never made a peer; eſ- 
pecially when it is reniembered, that 
his tour eider brothers were all pecrs, 
A peerage was oftered him, and as 
often refuſed by him. Be was 
always a tavourite at Court; and 
Charles II. James II. and king Wil- 
liam, were ſo highly pleaſed with 
his converſation, that they often 
uſed ro ditcourle with him in the 
mott familiar manner. Mr, Boyle 
was never married. 

We ſhall conclude this account of 
Mr. Boyle with the :ncation of his 
poſthumous works, which are as 
fw: 1. The General Hiſtory of 
the Air deliyned and begun. 2, Ge— 
neral Reads for the Natural -tiiſtory 
of a Country, great or ſmall; for 
the Uſe oi Iravellers and Naviga- 
tors. 3. A Paper of the io: durable 
Robert Boyle's, depoſited with the 
Secretaries of the Royal Society, 
October 14th, 1680, and opened ſiuce 
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his death; being an Account of his 


making the Phoſphorus, 
zoth, 1680. 4. An Account of a 
Way of examining Waters, as to 
freſhnefs or ſalineſs. 5. A tree Dil- 
courſe againſt cuſtomary wee Fe 
and a diſſuaſive from Curling, 1695 

8vo. 6. Medicinal Experiments, or 
a Collection of choice Remedies, 
ſimple, and eaſily prepared, uſeful 
in families, and fit for the ſervice o 
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12M, 
all his works 
have been printed at London, in 
fi, volumes folio, and ſix volumes 


the country people, 1698, 
Beautiful editions of: 


quarto. Dr. Shaw alſo publifhed, in 
three voloumes quarto, the ſame 
works abridged, methodized, and 


diſpoſed under the general heads of 
Phy ics, Statics, Pneumatics, Natu. 
ral Hiſtory, Chemiſtry, and Medicine. 


No. XXVIII. 


FinasT OF SEPTEVBER., 


HE following notice appeared 

on ſeveral turnpikes, at the 

out lets of the metropolis on the pre- 
ceding day: 

To-morrow being the ilt of Sep- 
tember, it is thought right by the 
truſtees to publiſh the following pre- 
cautions: 

1. We recommend all pe rfons who 
have dogs of any kind, whether bull. 
dogs, maſtiffs, greyhounds, pug- 
dog 28, lap-dogs, or mongrels, to keep 
them at hoe, as the doy-{tealers 
are prowling about, to pro vide porn - 
ters for the Cockney ſportimen to- 
morrow, 

2. Ladies who have parrots or 
finging birds of any kind, to be Cau- 
tious in hanging them out of their 
windows to-morrow, as they may 

robably be conſidered as fair game 
* the ſporting parties. 

3. Ir is earneſtly hoped that all 
perſons will be cautious of walking 
in the vicinity of town, and particu- 
larly near hedges, in the early part 
of the day; as on the 1tt of laſt Sep- 
tember, a lady walking under an 


umbrella, during a ſhower of rain 


in Pancras-fields, was ſhot at by a 
ſportſman from the city, who took 
her for a green gooſe, 

4. Parents are alſo moſt ſeriouily 
charged to prevent their children 
from bathing to-1mnorrow, for fear 
they {ſhould be taken for wate r-/owt. 

JoxATHAN SAVE-ALL, Sec. 


Account of the Sport; or, the Cockney's 
Journal. 

Having ſat up all night to be ready 
and freſh in the morning, four of us 
met at the Obeliſk, in St. George's 
Fields, from whence we proceeded 


with our dogs, arms, and ammuni- 
tion, tc „ unbeth Marth, where we 
expected i» have great ſport, but 
age nothing except a cat, which 

e all fired at; but being only four 
is number, and a cat having nine 
lives, we miſſed killing her, though, 
as we believe, ſhe was ſeverely 
wounded, In this ditcharge, we 
broke a bell.glaſs in a gardener's 
ground, fo that fearing we might, 
on that account, be taken up for 
kerle we made the beſt of our 
way to Tothill-fields; here we re— 
loaded our pieces, and g x our dogs 
à piece of bread each, but the fox- 
dog would not eat his. We then 
bre oceeded to look about for ſport, 
when two Weſtminſter boys claimed 
the place as their manor, and drove 
us out of it.—We now beat all about 
Jenny's Whim, and ſeeing ſomething 
{wimming acroſs the water, which a 
vaterman's boy told us was a dab. 
chick, we all fired, but without ſuc. 
ceſs; but the terrier caught it as it 
ran up the bank, and it p 'roved to be 
the largeſt rat we had ever ſeen. 

As we paſſed through the Five 
Fields, Chelſea, we ſaw ſeveral pi- 
geons, but they flew ſo faſt, that 
none of us could take aim. 

On the other fide of Batterſea 
Bridge, met two men driving gee/e— 
offered them eighteen: pence, which 
they accepted, for a ſhot at the flock 
at twenty yards. Drew lots who 
ſhould fire firſt. It fell to Bully Can. 
dliwick's chance, who, from his fa— 
ther belonging many years ago to 
one of the regiments of city militia, 
knew ſomething of taking ait 

The gooſe-driver le pped 
ground, 


the 
and Billy took aim for 
above 
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above ten minutes, when ſhutting 
both his eyes, leſt the pan might 
flaſh in his fight, he ſnapped and 
miſſed fire. He took wm a ſecond 
time, ſnapped and mitſed again. 
Borrowed Hob Tape's icillars, and 
hammered the flint — ſnapped and 
milled fire a third time — thought 
the devil had got hold of the gun, 
examined her, found the was nei— 
ther loaded nor primed. The 
gooſe- driver refuled io let Billy try 
again, ſo we gave him another ſix- 
pence, and he {old us a lame gander, 
which we placed at about {ix yards, 
and taking a ſhot ap1-ce at him, kill- 
ed him, and put him in N Ts 
cabbage net. 

Paſſed over Clapham Common, 
where we ſaw ſeveral parties, but 
would not interfere with ther ſport, 

In our way to Stock well, Ned Sim 
ple fired at a pigeon, which was 
perched on the top of a tree, and ſhot 
a man's hat and wig off who Hdd 
under it. As we thought he might 
be killed, we ſet off as hard as we 
could run, but were purſued and over— 
taken by two gardeners, who iniifted 
upon being paid two ſhillings tor 
deſtroying a fcere-crow, We paid 
the money very readily, and kept 
our counſel, 

When we came in fight of the 
Swan, at Stockwell, we all run as 
hard as we could, to ſce who ſhouid 
get in firſt, as we had ſettled to 
breakfaſt there. Unfortunately, our 
guns being cock'd, I made a ſtumble, 
and the trigger being touched by 
ſomething, off went the piece, and 
lodged the contents in the body of a 
fucking pig that was crolling the road. 
The ſqueaking of the poor little an- 
mal rouſed the maternal attections 
of the ſow, and ſet the fox-dog, the 
terrier, the Newfoundland bitch, and 
the maſtiff, a-barking. The noiſe of 
the ſow, the pig, and the dogs, with 
the report of the gun, brought the 
people of the houte, and indeed of 
the neighbourhood; and bcivg threat- 
ened by one, and laughed at by ano- 
ther, we thought it beſt to buy the 
pig at four ſhillings, which, we did, 
and put it into Hob Tape's game bag, 
which by the bye, was nothing but 
half a bolſter-tick. 

We now beat every buſh with the 
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muzzle of our guns, ſet the dogs on 
the pigs, and found but one chaftinch, 
which was rather wild, not letting 
us come within eight yards, ſo that 
we could not make ſure of our bird, 
We hunted him from ſpray to ſpray 
for above an hour, without being 
able to get in a parallel line, ſo as 
to take ſure aim, when at laſt he was 
killed by a hittle boy, who knocked 
him down with a ftone. Bought 
him, and put him into the net with 
the gooſe. 

Hunted a eagle for above an hour, 
and loſt him. The terrier was re- 
markably ſtaunch. 

Croſling a held near Camberwell, 
we thought we ſaw a covey of partridges 
at the fide of a ditch—ſo we all 
made up to them with our guns 
cock'd, tying the dogs to our legs, 
that they might not run in and ſpring 
the game. What we thought to be 
a covey of partridges, proved to be 
a gang ges, who were ſquatted 
under the hedge, peeling turnips 
and paring potatoes for dinner, It 
was mercy we did not fire on them, 
as all our pieces were up to our 
ſnhou:ders, and we had but one eye 
a piece open, when that which we 
took to be the old cock roſe up, and 
faid in a loud voice, What the de. 
vil are ye about?“ 

After much difficulties and but 
liitle ſport, got by the direction of 
the gypſies into the Greenwich road, 
where, being rather fatigued, we 
topped at the Half-way houſe, until 
a coach came by, when mounting 
the roof and the box, we were con- 
veyed near Blackheath, to our un- 
ſpeakable joy. | 

Never {aw the heath before—a- 
mazedat the number of furze buſhes, 
and the wide extent there is forgame. 
Had an excellent Chace after a jack. 
als, when the maſtiff tore his leg. 
Kept clule togethar for fear of loſing 
each other. 

Got dowa near a large round 
houſe, ſhot at a flock of ſparrows 
and killed one, which we thiak is a 
cock, his head being rather black. 

Met ſome brother {port{men, who 
had Killed nothing but a hedge-hog, 
and a tame jack-daw, which belong- 
ed to a public. houle at New-crofs 
Turnpike. 


Got 
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Got up to the main road—frred at 
a  yellow-hammer, and frightened 
the horſes in the Dover ſtage. The 
guard threatened to ſhuot us, and 
we took to our heels. 

Saw ſome black game flying very 
high. They looked for all the world 
like crows. 

The terrier came to a point at a 
thick bunch of fern. We were now 
ſure this muſt be a covey of par. 
tridges, and we prepared accordingly. 
The maſtiff ran in, and brought out 
one of the young ones. It proved 
to be a neſt of graſs mice—took every 
one, and put them into the bolſter, 
—Graſs mice were better than no- 
thing. 

Much fatigued, and agreed to 
ſhoot all the way home—hred off 
our guns at the toot of Greenwich 
hill, and were laughed at by the 
inhabitants — loaded them again 
and fired at a ſheet of paper for half 
an hour, without putting a grain in 
It. 

We went into a cow-houſe, near 
Bermondſey Spa, to get ſome milk 
for the dogs, and lying upon an heap 
of ſtraw, we all fell faſt aſleep, We 
were awakened by the entrance of a 
cow and calf, when we found that 
we had been robbed of our dogs and 
our guns. 

We went into a public-houſe to 
conſole ourſelves for our lots, where 
we ſtayed till it was dark, that we 
might not be ſeen returning in ſuch 
an unſportſmanlike manner. 

Agreed on the way what ſtories 
we ſhould tell about the day's a- 
muſement and fucceſs—parted at the 
Monument, and went to our reſpec. 
tive homes. 


M15CELLANEGUS. 

Mr. Fox is at preſent on a ſhoot- 
ing party at Lora Robert Spencer's 
feat of Woolbidding, where ihe daily 
attacks on the feathered tribe con- 
clude with nightly rounds of grape 
ſhot. 

The order for the removal of all 
Aliens belonging to the French re- 
public, and the countries dependent 
upon it, Cauſed a general conſterna- 
tion among thoſe foreigners. Though 
many of them were no better than 


ſpies here, they think it much too 
ſevere a puniſhment for their crime, 
to be tranſported to therr own country. 

Some newſpapers publiſhed inSwit- 
zerland have reached town. They 
quote from an Amſterdam Gazette, 
that Bonaparte was expected to make 
his will and to declare his ſucceſſor 
ſoon after his return to Paris. The 
Dutch journaliſt, with a great deal 
of ſimplicity, obſerves, that, as he 
intends to put himſelf at the head of 
the invading army, this precaution will 
be abſolutely neceſſary. In this ob- 
ſervation we entirely concur. The 
ſame print mentions, with equal ſim- 
plicity, that all the reports in circu- 
lation of the Engliſh having taken 
the Dutch Eaſt-India ſettlements are 
premature l 

The Engliſh are by no means de- 
ficient in polzteſſe, ſhould the firſt con- 
ſu! favour them with a viſit, he will 
find the utmoſt attentzon paid to his 
movements, and a variety of balls 
prepared for his reception. 

It Burke were now living, with 
what perfect fatisfaction would he 
ſurvey the manly corps of volunteers 
aſſociated ivr the defence of their 
country, againſt our inveterate enc- 
my, arined and clothed at their own 
expence, Like the patriarch Jacob, 
he would feel his ſpirits revive with- 
in him, on the. contemplation of 
ſomething perhaps better than his 
«age of chivalry;” and in his own 
peculiar language, he might exclaim 
—* Behold the cheap defence of na- 
tions!“ 

Ihtherto it has been the cuſtom to 
raiſe regiments in particular counties, 
and from ſome county almoſt every 
regiment is named. Would it not 
be an improvement on the preſent 
ſyſtem to raiſe regiments from partt- 
cular trad's? For inſtance, to have 
a regiment of tailors, a regiment of 
ſhoemakers, a regiment of butchers, 
&c. This would give more of an 
e/prit du corps to the men than the 
nume of a county, though the pride 
of the officers might be wounded, 
nen it was ſaid fuch a one was a 
captainof the tazlors, &c. The whole 
privates of each regiment would feel 
animated as one man, not only to fight 
for their country, but to NS 
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the honour of their corps. How 
would not every cobler's head riſe 
and his heart ſwell, when he read in 
the Gazette that the regiment of 
ſhoemakers* brave s put an end to 
the battle * How would the corps of 
hatters fight for the crown? No man 
in theſe regiments would dare to be 
a coward, as he would be poſted and 
ſcouted during the whole of his lite 
by his ſhopmates, and could not go 
to work among them. The renown 
of the corps too, when they perform- 
ed any glorious action, as they no 
doubt wonld do, would fire every 
brother tradeſman to join them, 'The 
printers would make a great en 
on the enemy; they would advance 
with compeſing flicks, juſtify their own 
countrymen, and drive out the enemy. 
The /ormeakers would be fure to {oa- 
ther them well; and the taz/ors would 
give them a ſound trimming. The 
only danger attending this plan would 
be, that if any corps ſuffered parti— 
cularly1n an action, the foematers tor 
inſtance, ſhoes would riſe to an enor— 
mous price, and this, to a commer- 
cial ſpeculative man, is an object of 
grave conſideration. 

The brewers of Southwark have 
marthalled their draymen into a bull. 
wark for the defence of their brew- 
eries againſt the enemy, in caſe of 
invaſion; Sr n Barlevrorn is to 
have a leading command. The 
French it ſeems have heard what 
mighty deeds are done by beer, and 
have been long brewing miſchiefs a— 
gainſt the manufacturers of this arti- 
cle: but the brewers, worked-up to 
valour, and fermenting with rage a- 
gainſt the foe, would ſcorn to turn 
their backs upon the threatners. The 
gallant draymen, eſpouſing the cauſe 
of their maſters, are determined to 
convince Bonaparte they are as good 
markſmen at a butt as the beſt of his 
ſharp-ſhooters His threats, they 
lay, are all froth, and if ever he, or 
his meagre troops, come within reach 
of their barrels, they ſhall be tapped 
to a certainty, and get ſuch a majring 
as they never betore experienced. 
They ſwear they will peg them to 
their heart's content, without any 
grains of mercy, and thus ſhew them 
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the difference between ſoup margre 
and BROWN STOUT. 

A ferjeant drilling a volunteer 
corps a few days ago, was peculiarly 
ſevere on a gentleman, whom he did 
not fail to tax as amazingly ſtupid 
and aukward. The recruit grum. 
bled, and was beginning to reply, 
when Kite ſtopped him by exclaim- 
ing, „Hold your tongue, (ir; a ſol— 
dier is onlyallowed to open his mouth 
twice in the ranks; once when his 
name is called, and again to bite off 
the end of his cartridge.” 

A gentleman feeing 1500 volun— 
teers returned from exerciſe, march 
into the Royal E: change one morn— 
ing, aſked a perſon that ſtood by, 
where they muſtered? He anſwered, 
« They muſter here, as you fee.” 
„ mean,” ſays the gentleman, (try- 
ing to make himſelf underitood, and 
wiſhing. to enquire where they had 
firſt formed in the morning;) “ 1 
nn to alk - ere they have muſter. 
ed? e Where they kave muſtard ?"? 
repeated the other; “ probably at the 
orl- ſhop.” 

A feu days ſince a foreign gentle. 
man, who had the curioſity to fee a 
game at cr:cket, went to Lord's ground 
for that purpoſe, when it happened 
to be occupied by a corps of volun. 
teers; and, after ſtaying there ſome 
time, he quietly exprefled his ſur. 
priſe at finding cricket to be a mz 
tary txerciſe. 

Talleyrand Perigord was one day 
queſtioned by the firit conſul on the 
{ſubject of his large fortune, and the 
ſources from which he had derived 
it, after having been deſpoiled of all 
his ecclefial.ical revenues by the re- 
volution, The wary courtier an- 
ſwered, with great preſence of mind: 
«© General, I purchaſed, and cauſed 
to be purchaſed, a quantity of ſtock 
on the 18th Brumaire.” (It is inthe 
recollection of every body, that th 
French confſ5ls which now ell for 54, 
were worth only 6 or 7 livres at that 
time.) To ſuch a flattering and in» 
genious anſwer, the conſul could not 
but ſmile ; and ſince that time, he 
has no longer made any 1mproper 
queſtions to his crafty miniſter about 
his private concerns. 

Tt The 
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The Chief Conſul affects to be 
fond of Sh.ckeſpeare, Perchance, 
when the wounied ſoldiers were in 
the hoſpital at Egypt, he aptly ex- 
claimed, “ Las wy phyſician been 
with then? 
Effetflual Pretedien.— On the con- 
queſt of China by the Tartars, it was 
apprehended by the Friropeans at 
Macao, that they {ſhould receive a 
viſit from thefe ferocious conquerors. 
A convent of nuns of the firſt fam. 
lies, greatly alarmed for their ho- 
nour, petitioned the governor of the 
city that they might be removed to a 
place of ſafety. He told them to 
make themſelves e 
it was his intention, the mitant the 
Tartars thould land at Macao, to 
bring a couple of barrels of gunpow- 
der to the convent, and blowthem all vp, 

Domucilary Viſits.-— A report having 
been moft induſtriouſly propagated, 
that depoſits of fire-arms and ammu— 
nition had been frequently made in 
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MEMOIRS or LOVE 
TuSTINE 

USTINE, was born of poor but 

induſtrious parents, enriched on- 
ly with virtuous ſimplicity. It ap- 
peared, however, that fortune in {ſome 
degree had ſmiled on her birth, ſince, 
in conſequence of her mother being 
taken to ſuckle a neighbour's child, 
whoſe parents were in affluent cir— 
cumitances, ſig became folter-fiſter 
to the young Rofina, 

Theſe infants being, às it were, 
brought up together from the cra- 
dle, tormed, at the earlieſt period of 
their lives a permanent aflection for 
each other, and to ſuch lengths did 
Roſina carry her partiality, that, when 
the time of ſeparation arrived, her 
mind ſcemed iuſenſible to every kind 
of amuſemeant. | 

Her mother, who loved her with 
extreme tenderneſs, {having loſt her 
huitband ſoon after the birth of her 
child,) diſtreſſed at ſeeing her mile. 
rable, and delirous of aniicipating 
every wiſh that could give her hap. 
pineſs, immediately gained her neigh- 
bour's conſent to take their daugh- 
ter entirely under her protection; 
ſaying, that ſhe ſhould not only re- 


the night in the Engliſh Nunne 
ot Benedictines, at Marnhull, Dor- 
ſct, to favour the views of the 
French, ſhould they make good their 
landing, and that the 4rother of Bona. 
parte was Concealed there, -the Rev. 
Mr. Blackmore (one of the juſtices 
of the peace for the county of Dor- 
ſet,) to aſcertain the truth or falſity 
of the report, made a vilit the other 
day to the nunnery, and narrowly in- 
{pected every room, Cloſet, and out- 
houſe ; when, as might be expected, 
nothing could be found to give the 
Ieaſt colour of probability to the re. 
port. Jhe ladies received their vi- 
ſitors with the greateſt politeneſs and 
good humour: the abbeſs ſud, 
*« they were not more ſurpriſed than 
when, in the beginning of the re:gn 
of tyranny in France, a domiciliary 
viſit had been paid them at their 
convent, under the idea that If. 
Pitt, the miniſter of England, wa: 
ſecreted there!“ | 
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ſide with hers, but that ſhe meant 
herſelf to ſuperintend their educ:. 
tion, and they ſhould both be ho) 
children; that of courſe they ought 
not to have any farther anxiety con. 
cerning their child's future welfare, 
but rejo:ce at ſeeing her ſo happily 
and ſo auiply provided tor, BElated 
at the propoſal, theſe honeſt parents 
the more readily. conſented, as be- 
ing in {traitened circumſtances, and 
ſcarcely able to maintain their family. 
Thus did Juitine, ut five years oi 
age, quit the paternal root, to re. 
file with her young friend. 

Roſina's mother, being in an exten- 
hve mercantile line at Lyons, by ny 
means deemed it a proper {1tuitigy 
for the young folks; but giving them 
to rhe care of a well informed temale, 
and an old truſty domeſtic, the tent 


them to her country refidence, a mot 


beautiful ſpot at about three: mils; 


diſtance; where, tree from the un. 
avoidable buſtle and confuſion ot « 
large city, ſhe determined on having 
them educated, reſerving to here! 
the ſatisfaction of viſiting them ne. 
quently, iworder to witneſs the jrc- 
4 
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greſs they made in their education, 
In this delighttul ipot did theſe 
amiable young friends pats their 
time in innocent retirement and ra- 
tional amuſements, improving their 
minds, and enriching their under— 
ſtandings daily, by every ſpecics of 
elegant accompliihment. 

With what plealing emotions did 
Roſina's mother perceive, that as 
their judgment and ideas impercep— 
tibly expande d, the tie of friendthip 
became ſtill ſtronge r, and their ſo— 
licitude for each other increaſed in 
the ſame proportion, Seldom were 
they tempted to go to Lyons, except 
when attracted by the delire of ſce. 
ing their parents, who could not al- 
ways ſo conveniently viſit them; fo 
that theſe. young folks might be ſaid 
to have glided through the greatet: 
part of their youth, exempted trom 
theſe fatal trials which are but too 
often the cauſe of our misfortunes ; 
and ſurely the innocent and virtuous 
ſimplicity which reigned in their 
hearts, and had hitherto guided every 
action of their lives, ſeemed to in- 
jure them a continuance of tranqiil 
and undiſturbed ſerenity. But alas! 
how concealed and inexplicable arc 
the ways of Heaven. Who can dil. 
cern thoſe fine and ſlender threads 
that often compoſe the web ot our 
fate ! 

The lovely and intereſting Roſina, 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
(having juſt entered her eighteenth 
year,) added to an elegant form and 
pleaſing manners a great ſhare of ſen- 
libility, and a ſoul traught with ex- 
treme tenderneſs, which had too un- 
fortunately been enervated by rhe 
reading of novels; and though ſhe 
had hitherto at times experienced 
only a flight and tranſteut {ſymp - 
tom of that baneful and fatal lan- 
vuor, the torerunner of ſtrong and 
dangerous paſſions, yet was ſhe on 
the brink of feeling its moſt direful 
ellects. 

This charming girl having, in one 
of her excurlions to Lyons, feen an 
Italian youth, a tew years older than 
herſelf, who had been introduced at 
her mother' Ss, Whoſe name was Ser- 
vietti—ſtrack with his noble and 
manly- appearance, and.a Countc- 
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nance which beſpoke wit and ſenſi- 


bility, the too ſuſce PUDIE Rotna 
found it impothble to regard the 
young ſtranger with a look of indif. 
ference. 

This partiality, on farther ac- 
quaintance, daily increaſed; and, 
finding that he not only realized the 
favourable opinion the had already 
formed, and polle{{:d a general know- 
ledge of the arts the molt admired, 
but was beloved and countenanced 
by the firſt families in Lyons, it is 
ſurely not to be wondered that ſhe 
did not ſufficiently guard her unſul- 
pecting heart againſt the alluring 
voice of love: a paſſion w hich foon af- 
ter became reciprocal, Forthe youth, 
who had frequent opportunities of 
converſing with this amiable girl, no 
longer able to witneſs ſuch intrinſic 
merit without feeling finnlar emo— 
tions of partiality, ſoon formed an 
attachment, which, toallappearance 
might have inſured their future hap- 
pine(s, had not Roſina, from a dread 
of difplealing her mother, (who, the 
ſuſpected, might be averſe to their 
union, ) . Conc ealed the fatal flame 
which preyed on her vitals, and which 
finally reduced this untortunate pair 
to huri theimtelves together into 
eternity ;—an act which the heart 
pities, while the judgment condemns, 

I cannot tollow theſe untfartunate 
lovers in the various events which 
preceded that fatal moment; ſuttice 
it to fay, Rofina's vitits to her mo- 
ther became more frequent; till, 
finding that the country, and its in- 
nocent amuſements, had loſt their 
wonicd charms, and that ennut and 
diſguſt ſncceeded, ſhe requeſted her 
mother to allow her to remove to 
Lyons; a requeſt which was imme— 
diately complied with by the unſuſ— 
petting parent, who, ſeeing her dar- 
ling and only child gradually declin- 
ling, flattered herſelf that a change 
ot ſcene miglit be of ſervice. 

The young friends, theretore, quit- 
ted their delighttul abode; much to 
Juſtine's regret ; who, with reluctant 
tteps, accompanicd Rofinaz being 


fully perſuaded, that trom her de- 
termingd ſecrecy, the happineſs ſhe 
was then purſuing would be but of 
ſhort duration, Thisamiable young 
woman, 
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woman, who loved her friend with 
the ſincereſt attachment, and who 
from the firſt had knawn her partia- 
lity for Servietti, no ſooner ſaw her 
with her mother, than the again re- 
newed, by every perſuaſive and con- 
ſolatory argument, her entreaties 
that ſhe would unfold the ſecret to 
her tender parent; but finding her 
ſtill averſe, ſhe for a time deliſted. 

Then, by a thouſand kind and af— 
fectionate attentions, did this gene- 
rous girl endeavour to cloſe the 
wound, and pour the balm of com- 
fort into the heart of her infatuated 
friend; hoping that, by degrees, the 
might be led to ſucceed in reſtoring 
to her mind a faint reſemblance of 
the happy tranquil ſtate, they had 
once enjoyed; but in vain; Roſina, 
rather than believe her friend, che- 
riſhed the cruel flame; and, inſtead 
of ſeeking the advice of a tender mo- 
ther, which ſhe ſtood ſo much in 
need of, encouraged the conſuming 
flame in ſilence, and pined in endleis 
hope. 

Juſtine, on finding that neither 
tears nor intreaties availied, deter— 
mined on trying her laſt reſource: 
and, though a cruel and trying taſk, 
ſhe candidly confeſſed, that, if ſhe 
ſtill perſiſted in her ſilence, ſhe 
ſhould unavoidably break through 
every tie of friendſhip, and preter 
relinquiſhing what ſhe held moſt 
dear, rather than become ungrateful 
to her benefactreſs. Thus, compelled 
to ſacrifice the confidence of friend- 
ſhip to the ſentiments of gratitude, 
ſhe inſtantly repaired to Roſina's mo. 
ther, and, not only apprized her of 
her daughter's deplorable ſituation 
and partiality for Servietti, aſſuring 
her that ſhe had uſed every perſua- 
five argument to prevail on her to 
diſcloſe the fatal ſecret, but added, 
that this confidence was not to be 
diſregarded, for that ſhe knew the 
attachment preyed on Roſina's mind, 
and might, in the ſequel, prove fatal, 

The deluded parent, reſting con- 
fidently on her daughter's virtue and 
innocence, paid ſcarcely any atten- 
tion to Juſtine's report; yet, leſt ſhe 
might appear totally to diſbelieve it, 
fent her daughter to Avignon, on 
a vilit to ſome relatives, where ſhe 


made conliderable ſtay ; an abſence, 


which would donbtleſs have prove 
eftectual, had not the mother's ill- 
timed affection, who could but ill 
diſpenſe with the cruel, and, as ſhe 
thought, unneceſſary ſeparation, haſ. 
tened Roſina's return. Having im- 
parted to Juſtine, the deſire ſhe had 
of fetching her home, they ſet off tor 
Avignon, and brought back her 
daughter, apparently reſtored 10 
health and ſpirits. No ſooner had ſhe 
regained her wonted confidence in 
her friend, than the ſeemed anxious 
to return to that delightful abode, 
where they had previouſly experi- 
enced happineſs and content. 

The fond and credulous parent, 
pleaſed at the requeſt, haſtened their 
departure; far from ſuſpecting that, 
the moment ſhe acquieſced, her fate 
would be decided. For, in allow. 
ing her to return to ſolitude, ſhe 
not only ſigned her own death-war. 
rant, but that of her beloved child. 
Ere two months had elapſed ſince 
the young friends had quitted Lyons, 
as they were ſitting together at ſup. 
per, talking over the many intereſting 
ſcenes they had witneſſed from their 
infancy, and dwelling particularly 
on the early and laſting friendſhip 
they had formed for each other, Ro- 
ſina ſuddenly changed colour; and 
complaining of indiſpoſition, intreat- 
ed Juſtine to excuſe her retiring ear. 
her than uſual; but not to be alarm. 
ed, as the ſhould ſoon be better. 

The unſuſpecting friend, from the 
idea that ſhe had entirely conquered 
her attachment for Servietti, not hav. 
ing heard her mention him ſince her 
return, made no farther enquiry, but 
remained, till alarmed about an hour 
after, when all was filent, and every 
one, as ſhe thought, retired to reſt, 
ſave herſelf, by the report of two 
piſtols, which appearcd to iſſue from 
a part of the houſe contiguous to 
the chapel, 

Petrified with horror, and filled 
with a thouſand apprehenſions, ſhe 
endeavoured to recollect herſelf, and 
directed her tottering ſteps toward 
Roſina's apartment, —when, behold ! 
the aged and venerable domeſtic, 
previoufly mentioned, met her be- 
fore ſhe had Leen able to reach it, 
and with broken and unintelligible 
accents, intermixed with tears of 


ſorrow, 


each 
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ſorrow, which trickled down his 
furrowed cheeks, unfolded ſuch a 
tale as harrowed up her ſoul. ** His 
dear young miſtreſs; his child,” as 
he was wont to call her, (being in 
the family at the time of her birth,) 
« his dear young miſtreſs,” he ſaid, 
« was no more—that infamous, that 
deteſtable, Servietti, had murdered 
her in the chapel; and, not deeming 
that a ſufficient crime, had added the 
one of murdering himſelf.” 

Paint to your mind, if you can, the 
deplorable and agonizing ſituation 
of this generous and amiable young 
woman ; for, ere the tale had been 
half told, ſhe had fainted: and a 
long time elapſed before ſhe could 
be reſtored to her recollection. On 
enquiry, it appears that the lovers 
had had frequent interviews with 
other ſince Roſina's return, 
though unknown to her friend, that 
ſhe had even that very day fixed on 
the hour for the completion ot a deed 
at which humanity ſhudders. 

To ſuch lengths had theſe unfor- 
tunate victims carried their infatua- 
tion, that, in order to fall at one and 
the ſame moment, the piſtols had 
been tied to the back of a chair, in 
the form of a ſautoir, or croſs. A 
prayer book was found by them, 
opened at the funeral fervice; and 
cloſe to Roſina a bible, in which lay 
a paper, ſoliciting forgiveneſs from 
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God and her mother, for theraſh and 
atrocious act ſhe was on the eve of 
committing; requeſting her parent, 
in the tendereſt terms, to continue 
her affection for her friend, who was, 
indeed, more deſerving the appella- 
tion of daughter than herſelf: for, 
unable to exiſt without Servietti, ſhe 
had flown to the cold arms of death, 
to eaſe her of her ſufferings. 

Thus, alas! periſhed in the prime 
of life and beauty, theſe amiable and 
ill-fated lovers, who would, doubt- 
le ſs, have been ornaments to ſociety, 
had not a falſe idea of virtue led 
them not only to commit ſuicide, 
but occaſioned the death of a fond 
and tender parent, who, diſtracted at 
the loſs of her child, ſurvived her a 
few days only, and was buried in the 
ſame grave. 

The unfortunate Juſtine, the laſt 
ſurviving victim oft this mournful 
tale, found herſelf bereft of every 
comfort, and thrown into a (tate of 

enury by the mercenary and cruel 

ands of wretches who had till now 
viewed her with envy and diſſatis- 
faction; and who, elated at ſeeing 
no proviſion made for this helpleſs 
girl, forced her to return beneath the 
humble parental roof, where, with 
all fortitude and reſignation poſlible, 
ſhe endeavours to ſuſtain her irrepa- 
rable loſs. 
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HE loſs of this packet we ſtated 
1 our laſt. Her commander, 
Captain Fellowes, has, with the per- 
miſſion of the poſtmaſter-general, g1- 
ven to the public his official narrative 
of the loſs of his veſſel, than which 
we never read any thing more inte- 
reſting and effecting. The charic- 
ter of this publication, and the praiſe 
to which the conduct of Capt. Fel- 
lowes and all his aſſociates in mil- 
fortune is intitled, are ſo admirably 
touched, in the minute of the poſt- 
maſter-general, that we ſhall beg 
leave to extract it. 

„We have peruſed this report 
witha mixed ſentiment of ſympathy 
and admiration, We are ſatisfied, 
that in the loſs of the packet and of 


the publie correſpondenec, no blame 


is imputable to Captain Fellowes, 
to his officers, or to his ſeamen. In 
their exertion, after the ſhip had 
ſtruck on the floating maſs of ice, 
and in their ſubſequent conduct, 
they appear to have ſhewa all the 
talents and virtues which can difſ- 
tinguiſth the nava character.” 
Captain Fellowes gives an AC- 
count of his ſailing from Halifax, on 
the 224 of June, and of the courſe 
which he ſteered, &c. In the night 
of Tueſday, the 28th of that month, 
about one in the morning, the thip 
going at the rate of ſeven miles an 
hour, ſhe ſtruck again an ifland of 
ice with ſuch violence, that feveral 
of the crew were pite ed out of their 
hammocks. Captain Fellowes thus 
proceeds; 
„ Being 


« Being rouſed out of my fleep by 
the ſuddenneſs of the ſhock, I in- 
ſtantly ran upon deck, The helm 
being put hard a-port, the ſhip 
ſtruck again about the cheſt-tree, 
and then {wung round on her heel, 
her ſtern poit being ſtove ig, and her 
rudder carried away, befor we could 
ſucceed in our attempts to haul her 
off. At this time the ifland of ice 
appeared to hang quite over the ſhip, 
forming a high peak, which muſt 
have been at leaſt twice the height 
of our maſt head; and we ſuppoſe 
the length of the 1fland to have been 
trom a quarter to halt a mile. 

„The ſea was now breaking over 
the ice in a dreadtul manner, the 
water ruthing in ſo faſt as to fill the 
hold in a few minutes, Hove the 
guns overboard, cut away the an- 
chors from the bows, got two ſails 
under the ſhip's bottom, kept both 
pumps going, and bailing with buck. 
ets at the main hatchway, in the 
hope of preventing herfrom ſinking ; 
but in leſs than a quarter of an hour 
jhe ſettled down to her fore-chains 
in the water. 

„Our ſituation now became moſt 
perilous. Aware of the danger of 
a moment's delay in hoiſting out the 
boats, I conſulted Captain Thomas 
of the navy, and Mr. Bargus my 
maſter, as to the propriety of making 
any further efforts to ſave the thip ; 
and as I was anxious to preſerve the 
mail, I requeſted their opinion as to 
the poſiibility of taking it into the 
boats, in the event of our being 
able to get them over the ſhip's ſides. 
Theſe gentlemen agreed with me, 
that no time was to be loſt in hoiſting 
them out; and that, as the veſſel 
was then ſettling faſt, our firſt and 
only conſideration was to endeavour 
to preſerve the crew, 

« And here I muſt pay that tri- 
bute of praiſe, which the ſteady dif. 
cipline and good conduct of every 
one on-board ſo julily merit. From 
the firſt moment of the ſhip's ſtrik- 
ing, not a word was uttered expreſ- 
ſive of a deſire to leave the wreck ; 
my orders were promptly obeyed; 
and though the danger of perithing 
was every inſtant increaſing, each 


6 . * . 
man waited for his turn to get into 
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the boats, with a coolneſs and com- 
poſure that could not be ſurpaſſed. 

*« Having fortunately ſucceeded 
in hoiſting out the cutter and jolly. 
boat, the ſea then running high, we 
placed the ladies in the former ; one 
of them, Mifs Cotenham, was ſo ter. 
rified, that ſhe ſprung from the gun- 
wale, and pitched into the bottom 
of the boat with conſiderable vio- 
lence. This accident, which might 
have been productive of fatal con- 
fequences to herſeif, as well as to us 
all, was unattended by any bad ef. 
fects. The few proviſions which 
had been ſaved from the men's 
births, were then put into the boats, 
which were quickly veered aſtern. 
By this time the main deck forward 
was under water, and nothing but the 
quarter-deck appeared: I then or. 
dered my men into the boats, and ha. 
ving previouſly laſhed iron pigs of 
ballaſt to the mail, 1t was thrown 
overboard, 

© I now perceived the ſhip was 
ſinking fait ; Icalled out to the men 
to haul up and receive me, intend- 
ing to drop myſelf into the cutter, 
trom the end of the tryſail boom, 
fearbng ſhe might be ſtove under the 
counter and I defired Mr. Bargus, 
who coutinued with me on the 
wreck, tölgo over firſt, In this in- 
ſtance he replied, he begged leave to 
diſobey my orders; that he muſt 
ſee me ſafe over before he attempted 
to go himſelf, Such conduct, at ſuch 
a moment, requires no comment z 
but I ſhould be wanting to myſelf, 


and to the ſervice, if I did not taith.. 


fully ſtate to their lordſhips every 
circumſtance, however trifling; and 
it is highly ſatisfactory to me, to 
have this opportunity of recording 
an incident ſo honourabic to a me- 
ritorious officer. 

„ The ſea was running ſo high at 
the time we hoiſted out the boats, 
that I ſcarcely flattered myſelf we 
ſhould get them out in ſafety; and 
indeed, nothing but the ſteady 'and 
orderly conduct of the crew, could 
have enabled us to effect ſo difficult 
and hazardous an undertaking ; and 
it is a juſtice to them to obſerve, 
that not a man in the ſhip attempted 
to make ule of the liquor, which 

every 
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every one had in his power. Whilſt 
the cutter was getting out, I per- 
ceived one of the ſeamen (Jehn Tip— 
per) emptying a demyjean, or bottle, 
containing five gallons, which, on 
inquiry, I found to be rum. He ſaid 
he was emptying it for the purpoſe 
of filling it with water from the ſcut— 
tle caſk on the quarter deck, which 
had generally been filled over night, 
and which was then the only fret 
water to be got at; it became atter- 
wards our principal ſupply. I re- 
late this circumſtance as being fo 
highly creditable to the character of 
a Britiſh ſailor. 

«© We had ſcarcely quitted the ſhip, 
when the ſuddenly gave a heavy 
lurch to port, and then went down 
head foremoſt, I had ordered the 
colours to be hoiſted at the main- 
top-gallantmaſt-head, with the union 
downwards, as à ſignal of diftrefs, 
that if any veſſel ſhould happen to 
be near to us at the dawn of day, our 
calamitous fituation might be per. 
ceived from her, and the might afford 
us relief. ; 

„% Having at length ſurmounted 
dancers and difliculties which bathe 
all deſcription, we rigged the fore. 
malt, and prepared to ſhape our courſe 
in the beſt manner that circumſtances 
would admit ot, the wind blowing 
trom the preciſe point on winch it 
was neceſſary to ſail, to reach the 
neareſt land. An hour had ſcarcely 
elapſed tromthe time the {hip itruck, 
till he toundered, Thediltribution 
ot the crew had already been made 
in the following order, which we at- 
terwards preſerved : 

„In the cutter, of the following 
dimenſions, viz. 20 feet long, ſix feet 
four inches broad, and two feet tix 
inches deep, were embarked three 
ladies and myſelt; Captain Richard 
Thomas, of the navy; the French 
commander of the ſchooner, (a vellel 
taken by the Lady Hobart two days 
before;) the maiter's mate, guuner, 
ſteward, carpenter, and eight ſeamen ; 
in all eighteen people; which, toge- 
ther with the proviſions, brought the 
boat's gunwale down to within ſix 
or ſeven inches of the witer., From 
this confined ſpace, ſome idea may 
be formed of our crowded ſtate ; but 


it is ſcarcely poſlible for the imagi- 
nation to conceive the extent of our 
ſufferings in conſequence of it, 

„% In the jolly-boat, 14 feet from 
ſtem to ſtern, five feet three inches 
broad, and two feet deep, were em- 
barked Mr, Samuel Bargus, maſter, 
Lieutenant-colonel George Cooke, 
of the aſt regiment of guards, the 
boatſwain, ſailmaker, and ſeven ſea. 
men; in all eleven perſons. 

« The only proviſions we were 
enabled to ſave conſiſted of between 
forty and fifty pounds of biſcuit ; one 
demvyjean, or veſſel, containing five 
gallons of water; a ſmall jug of the 
tame, and part of a ſmall barrel of 
ſpruce beer; one demyjean of rum, 
a few bottles of port wine, with two 
compatlles, a quadrant, a ſpy-glaſs, a 
[mall tin mug, and a wine-glaſs. The 
deck lantern, which had a few ſpare 
Candles in it, had beenlikewiſethrown 
into the boat, and the cook having 
had the precaution to ſecure his 
titder-box, and lome matches that 
were kept ina bladder, we were af. 
terwards enabled to ſteer by night. 

© The wind was now blowing 
ſtrong from the weſtward, with a 
heavy ſea, and the day had juſt 
dawned, Eſtimating ourſelves to be 
at the diſtance of 350 miles from-St, 
John's, in Newfoundland, with a 
profpect of a continuance of weſterly 
winds, it became at once necellary to 
uie the ſtriéteſt economy. I repre. 
ſented to my companions in diſtreſs, 
that currefolution, once made,ought 
on nv account to be changed ; and 
that we muſt begin by ſuffering pri- 
vations, which I foreſaw would be 
greater than 1 ventured to explain. 
Toeach perſon, therefore, we ſerved 
out halt a bn{cuit, and a glaſs of 
wine, which was the only allowance 
tor the eniuving twenty-four hours, 
all agreeing to leave the water un- 
touched as long as poſſible, During 
the time we were employed 1n get- 
ting out the boats, I had ordered the 
matter to throw the main hatch tar. 
pauling into the cutter; which being 
atterwards cut into lengths, enabled 
us to torm a temporary bulwark 
againſt the waves, I had allo res 
nunded the carpenter to carry with 
him as Many tools as hecould; he had 

accords 
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accordingly, among other things, put 
a few nails in his pockets, and we re- 
paired the gunwale of the cutter, 
which had been ſtove in hoiſting her 
out. Soon after daylight we made 
ſail, with the jolly boat in tow, and 
flood cloſe hauled to the northward 
and weſtward, in the hope of reaching 
the coaſt of Newfoundland, or of be- 
ing picked up by ſome veſſel. Paſſed 
two iflands of ice, nearly as large as 
the firſt. We now ſaid prayers, and 
returned thanks to God for our del1- 
verance. At noon, obſerved, in la- 
titude 46. 33- N. St. John's bearing 
about W. 2 N. diſtant 350 miles.“ 

After encountering various gales 
of wind, and being reduced by fu mine 
to the lowell ſtate, it was not di the 
th of July, after having been even 
days in this dreadful ſtate, that they 
made Conception-bay, on the coaſt 
of Newfoundland. 

Their ſenſations upon making land 
are very affectingly deſcribed by 
Capt. Fellowes, 

„ I wiſh it were pollible for me 
to deſcribe our ſenſations at this in- 
tereſting moment. From the con- 
ſtant watching and fatigue, and from 
the languor and depreſſion arifing 
from our exhauſted ſtate, ſuch accu- 
mulated irritability was brought on, 
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that the joy of a ſpeedy relief affect - 
ed us all in a moſt remarkable way; 
many burſt into tears, ſome looked 
at each other with a ſtupid ſtare, as 
if doubtful of the reality of what 
they ſaw; ſeveral were in ſuch a le- 
thargic ſtate, that no conſolation, no 
animating language, could rouſe 
them to exertion. 

At this affecting period, though 
overpowered by my own feelings, 
and imprefled with the recollection 
of our ſufferings, and the fight of ſo 
many deplorable objects, I propofed 
to offer up our ſolemn thanks to Hea. 
ven for our miraculous deliyerance. 
Every one cheertullv afflented ; and 
as ſoon as T opened the Prayer Book 
(which I had ſecureꝗd the laſt time I 
went down to my cabin), there was 
an umveri:! Hence; a ſpirit of devo. 
tion was fo ſingularly manifeſted on 
this occaſion, that to the benefits of 
a religious ſenſe in uncultivated 
minds, muſt be aſcribed that diſci- 
pline, good order, and exertion, which 
even the ſight of land could ſcarcely 
produce.” 

All the individuals reached land, 
excepting the French captain, who, 
on Sunday. the 3d jumped overboard 
in a fit of delirium. 
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SIERRA LEONE... 
E are ſtill under apprehenſions 
for the fate of this colony 
founded for the moſt philanthropic 
purpoſes. The following 1s copied 
from a Sunday newſpaper: _. 

« By the Pylades floop of war, 
Capt. Burrows, arrived at Portſ- 
mouth, we have received a letter 
from Sierra Leona. The colony was 
nearly exhauited by ijeveral months 
of alarm and watching, and. ut the 
date of our letters was threatened 
with tamine, there not being more 
rice in the ſettlement than was ne- 
ceſſary for a fortnight's confump— 
tion, and the rainy ſeaſon, fo injurt- 
ous to the ſettlers, had commenced. 
The Pylades was detained there 
Jix months, to protect the colony 
from the threatened attack of the 
natives; a new governor, however, 


lately.arrived there, who had given 


a favourable turn to the political re— 


lations of the ſettlement. When ths 
Pylades failed, we underſtand every 
cauſe of jealouſy had been removed, 
aud our principal opponent driven 
trom the neighbourhood by ſome 
powerful chiefs, friendly to the ca- 
lony.“ 

The following was ſoon after pub— 
liſhed by the company. — Advices 
are received at the Sierra Leone com- 
pany*s oilice,from this ſettlement, da- 
ted the roth July 1403. At that time 
the colony was pertectly tranquil, 
aud the work of defence had been 
placed on ſv reſpectable a footing as 
to remove all fears with reſpect ro 
the event of an attack trom the hoſ- 
tile natives. An attack, huwever, 


was not much expected, and ſtrong 
hopes were even entertained of a 
ſpeedy 


POE 


ſpeedy and final adjuſtment of the 
ſubſiſting differences. In conſe - 
quence of a general failure of the 
ric crops on the coaſt, the co! ony, 
conſiſting now partly of Maroons, 
apprehended ſome diſtrcf+ from tic 
want of proviſions, but a ſhip carry— 
ing out large ſupplies, and which 
had beendetained many weeks in th 
country through the breaking out 
of the war, was likely to arrive ſoon 
after the date of theſe difpatches, 
The new governor, Captain Day, 
expreſſes a very favourahle opinion 
ot the future proſpectsof the colony. 
SWIMMING PACK =! SS: 
A Marine Spencer has been 
the pre [erV it 
C :1 { Of th ipwree GL Other accidle its 
it ſea. © This "ES | 


vent. 


on 01 lives 11 


girdle to fit the body, 

broad, compoſed of about 309 old 
taveirn corks ſtru: upon a ſtroy 
* well 1:17 1togeth 1 en 
cord, covered th Canvais; .. and 
l! 4 d in Oli ſc) > 10 ul EI * 
ſe! proot ; when 1t is wink , iT 153 0 


8 CF 


be {hiaed from the icet Civle nn un 

der the arins, and to be 
: : 

cach ſhoulder by 


means OT ta es OI 


cords, A perſon thus eguipped may 
ſafely truſt himfelt to the waves, tor 
he will float head and ſhoulders 
above water in any ſtorm, and by 


paddling with his hands ma, 
gain the ſhore, 

The experiments which 
Pelt made at Copenhagen in Auguſt 


laſt, with his new. [wimining dreſs, 
have turned out quite ſatis cory, 
The ſwimmer went in it over. the 


Sound, from Elſineur to Rletfinsbuurg. 
On the way, he ſeveral time: 
and fired a piſtol, {myked his pipe, 
took food, to thew that he had the tree 
. 1080880; O leu Lat ena he tre — 
uſe of his hands. The machine is 
10 contrived, that if an tall in 
to the water, his head remiins al 
Ways uppermoſt, even in the heavi- 
_ 1 FP 
P () I, i Y 7 
Le Pening 07 ' Covent Garde '3 tze fol 
[{0w:2 i A + 74 refs, "12; en / * Mr. * 1:6. 


din ty WAS ſpoken a 11d 2 4 by ＋ "Qzvc core 


l2z1ded 


CO 118 


E TI 11e {Dia C amps: Ve Here 
colours fly. 

Return'd to winter quarte va, here am I: 

Proud of my miſſion, by t! 

o bid you welc 

Vol. =: 


ne general lent, 
ome to our royal ten:: 
No. 144. 
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eſt ſei. It is alfo very durab'e, 
weighs only $1bs, and is fold fo r the 
ſma!l ſum of three rix-do!1-r:, for the 
benefit of the voor 


+ * 


Guſtavus Adol hus ing of Swe. 
? | 


gen, ones F hi. \ S420] 1 10 1111 111 5 9 
when th. 1tiunal vwratticeof quel. 
EE, 
fing Hag ene 100 h! 1 71. 
111 the SW! 41 h 221k (2.1 | X TO! OC 
: =; 
perions of ratik, bureven z opſtthe 


Common oldiers, publi' ed em edicddl 


denouncing deith againſt every de- 
linauent. Soon after : quarrel aroſe 
between two officers Who a { "ny 
CO'1131h.1hGH : they knew the SLE 
nramets in rrefervinz; his w. be in- 
Viol 1 11. nen th. * a to re. 
quoit in andiencs, mage Peforght his 
Peri lion t 0 N Hair like 
alt of honour.” Ejs med re reien 
lis paſſion with ſuch ert, that they 
miſtboKk,h mMeanmg; he with p- 
arent relustance, but un ler an ap- 


PLAarance 1 Pitvir 
thought their rep! 


T 1 74 —— 
c hs ol LI) 


ton inſured, a. 
| their proponit's., ob! 

nr, that he would De. | WES LL 
witneſs of 


their extraortinary. va- 
lour. Guitavus arrived at Gt four 
aj ointed, accort pan 2d bv a {mall 


L 
body of ntancry, whom he $11 15d 
i to a Circle round ih combatants ; 
„% Now,” faid he, „ foht till inc 
dies;“ and calling the ent C1tiovcer 
ot the army to him, „ Friend,” 40 


ded he, „ the inſtant oj 


killed, behea the other hotore nv 
e ves!“ At milled and contenaded 
by the reſolution of the uv onarch, 

2 two general „alter van a mo- 
ment, fell down on ther knees, and 
{kxked the: tings forgivencts, - whe 
Mage nei embrace.cach other, and 
inte them YO! to Continue 


Fu; ul friends 7 
then mouiene s. 
With 111:C rity and Zratitude. 


Lal 


&c. 


avour'd field you'l! oft review, 
vy a battle will be fought for vou: 
1 hope you'll often grcet, as he retoſore, 

Wich golden ſmiles, the Coyent-zarden 


N. E W 8 
3 


1 4 * * 
ve this! 


, 
* 
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Mer ma 


COTS. 
In Fame's Gazette, perhaps, our mimic 
band 
Has aQverits's ſome change in its command; 
Wu Has 


— — 


In lauglier's interval, at times vou' hear 


Has told you, here a fav'ri'c chief you'll find, 
Vice another favourite re 1-.1eQd, 
And our nov captaln ve [alute with Pr ide, 
Since, by Your juckgmei I; he's app? ved as 
tried. 
Y -t inclination, duty, each Impe! 
To {peak of him who lately rul'd ſo well; 
Who, tho? he quit a trunc he on * w ranks 
His mirthfuleftorts till ſhall er and 
And hold, while honous 4 bs e with appro- 
bation, 
His po{lt of honour 1n 2 Ni ation, 
Honc: forth; when muſic malle Tay the {traing 
Withall her beſt-lov' (| 3 rs in 
When gay 1 


1er fiallis 
alia ſhall. alternate, court 
. ( Tus bat Kd 5 „ auer ſ tr 0. 
Your in FS 91 TY bw Ya v\ ILL ftIOWCETLTS 91 * 

lic port, 


= 1 We —_ 
Melnomene petitiog tr a tar. 
* 


Thus artiils rond or vwichtints mare br: wo 
By ble. — 1 hadow with oppoſing lig 

And faith our artiſls, hro' paſt days of h. at, 
Have totl'd VOUur Warme! nTOnage to meet. 
| Pocutting af he net decνẽ. 
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1 
room below 
11 JF | „. 1 : 1 7 8 544 rr 
S » *% On, ti n 1 11 Art [ 28 
Tris only empty places ont, 3s, 

X 7 e _m p Bey » PHI 
So, John, be fure we Call10-0aV at Llova's; 
* ' * 9 1 1 $ n = 01 wh 4% 2 
V nere evt Ty $3 }C1N runs io Zis 1 nit 

Fj #®.% 1 * * 1 % 91 * * 5 
Aud, far a wond: r. ot ate in in . ie 
” 
rnen Speed ud 


and hand, 


6% No CoOOM AL 4 


* 1 . a L ' 
ON, lers Jun with Heart 


Lords, ladies, gentle, mp, ſea and land; 
Fach Yoke. villa "4 CitV, 192 and town 
Shou'd form a £45 to £7004 INTE HET S ννe. 
And ever may we boalt this pauſe brim full 


Ot friends determin'd to wpport lohn Bull! 
Aud ſnould hit deip*rate toes our fury brave 
We! chaunt their requiem 114 a loyal ave. 
Tune He n 1. 
Tf the French have a notion 
Of croſſing the ocean, 
Their!“ ick to be trying on ary la: 
They may come if they like, 
But we'll ſoon make *en '{trik* 
To the lads of the e tight little iNand, 
Bu za for the boys of tn lind 
Th 2 * Le V vlunt: ers of the hand! 
The f. atc ral « 1 Brace 
Ii tons want in this place, 


We'll preſent all the arms in the iſland. 


. 
* 
72 


They ſay we kee p hon: 
To vend broad cloth 21 2 ors, 
And of merchants they call us a fly land, 
But though war is their trade, 
What Briton's afraid 
To ſay he'll nver (ell 'em the iſland ? 
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They'll pay pretty dear for the iſland ; 
It hoahting they want yi the iſland, 
Well, ſhew *em a ſample, 
Shall make an cxamplr 
Ot all who dare bid for tl be iſland, 


If met they ſhould be, 
By the boys of the ſea, 
[ warran? the 'n never come nigh land ; 
If they do, thoſe on land 
Will foon lend 'em a hand 
To foot it again from the iNand, 
Huzza! for the king ol the land: 
Sha! aur fat! 16 he r bb! d of bt 5 land: 
While his children can fight, 
They'll tand up k, r his right, 
And their own to the tight lict! e iſland. 
The Soldiers Uath h of Allegrance, 
em Dodin's Lritons stritt han. 
1 ſtandard of freed lom 5 di lifplay d; 
Ye Britons, your all is at ſtake; 
Then {ac realy under its ade 
The oath of allegiance take. 
While angels ſtrong 2“ val Mall impart, 
Let the te 
I iwear. and may heav'n judge my heart 
To fight tor my country at ad | king 


-wordst! ro? che ranks loudly ring * 


5 
By the ſhades of thoſe heroes of old, 
While oo pit ing the de- ds of the brave, 
With benign y now that behold 
Le ſtruggle our country to ſaves 
In their glorious career tO te ake part, 
So that fame my ac wer ments may ſing, 
I iwear. and may heav'n judge my heart, 
To fi glu tor my country and | king. 
ſriends that commend me and 119 
nag dear comfortsmy Childrenand wife 
Auch EVETY Bn iiural lie 
That S gen e ſprings of my life; 
To word, that our deeds may impart 
Thoſe jon s Ser and liberty bring; 
I {wcar, aud mav heav'n judge my heart, 
To fht tor my country and king, 


EPIGR AM. 
On tie N of Captain FooT tv 
Mi/ ifs PATTEN OJ Farchan, Aug 2 


* 4 +4 


M. AY the union, cemented on Medic 
av, at matin, 


Be bliſsful and crown'd with abundance 
3 

of fruit; 

May the Foot ever cloſely adhere tothe Pat! 


The Patten ſor ever {tick civic to the 7 


And tho? Patterns 
Weati he r, 
Mav their journey thro? liſe be unclouded 
and cl Al. 
May they long fit cach other; — and moving 
together, 
May only one, 
between, 


are uſed but in moiſt dirty 


e (foul) be Qill cherifh'd 


25 
191 
. 7 19 4 


C3 


by * 


WO NES LY 
From Lie LONDON GAZETTES. 


DowWxtNG<STREET, Sc.. 6, 1853. 
HE king has been pleaſed to 
canſe it to be ſignified by the 

Rigit Hon. Lord Hawkefbury, 115 


mazeſty's principal ſecretary of ſtate 


tor forci en affairs, to th: 
neutral powers reſiding at this Cour 
thet his majeſty has thou, 
1 the 2 Hefenge oft His dominions, az 
lle Protc *tionot his fubice ts. to take 

{ eftectual meaures for the 
ade of the entrance of the port 
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- 
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- 
— 
— 
— 
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of the Seine; and that trom this 
time all the meat 


the laws of nat! 1 and the ref. 
pective treities between his majeſty 
and the diff rent Ae 110% | HOWE! . Will 
bendoptedand executed with refnect 


| veiſets which, may attemyt to 
Violate the hid block 1d 

It is very gen erally believed 
Of Hol and eil be (ſhortly 
declared in: i ft ire ot blockade: 01 
does a wiſer * ure luggelt itlelt to 
us, than to continue the linc of block. 
ade tothe utmoſtextent inoar power. 
Tlie injurious Conſtquences which 
n:uſt refult to i from ſuch an 

| on, Cannot be readily caiculy. 
ted. In the cile of Tee and the 
mouth ot the Seine, Paris itielt m. ay 
be ſaid to be Na ſtate of blockad 2 
as far as it relates to the.communita. 
tion ot that city with the { he 
Seine is Nay! able to Rouen, one of 
the pri N COMmerctal towns of 
France, tor merchant ſhips; and on 


. % as i ; 18 * 
ne capital QOCDenUS ton 


59 of to its eu Frento N 


3 , h 1 : 
( 5 4 J C 4 1a i 4 a f * [ '# p* #7 ſ b * F , 7 
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3 
thut 1 national chooner was 
lying in the Saints, ande iich had 
tlie BY Our Io COmmu CATQO 0 | 


Ve ter. ly, 


the b 147 % IS 70 1147 * 
JV, C 1115 1114 17 25 ih þ | » TLL\E] [ 
oy * 
* % 1 
ny commandeto briny her out- 
"3 SS 2 
, . 
* TY 12 | 13 290 * 1 — 
75 t, 1114 Ji4T 3 5 De 11 — e * the 


READ NI. 22.1 
direction of Mr. William Deaue, 
firſt ÞFentocnant; he was aftiited Ly 
Mr. John Louis, third lieutenant, 
Licutenant Irvin ot the marines, 
ers, Gordon, Glenny, und Stewart, 
mid ſhi} nien, all volunteers on the 
occalion; and, notwithitinding all 
tlie difficulties they bad to-cncuunter 

y the rapidity. ot the ride, and the 
hoals they had 
to paſs, thuy brought her off to me 
this morning without the imalleſt 
accident happening to either the 
She Proves do be La 
rovidence, of near two hundred 
tons burthen, only two guns mount- 
ed, and h {ct tw entv-two men, com. 


* 


0 * 1 x 1 
mand | by \ t1201) Hart res Pre ville, 
182 + J 121 } TTY 3 > 
11 ki il alt Ge N A} edu, * 10, 911 te 
1 
i 


| OL QUT buats, QT on- thore 
With his Officers and crew. excetit 
| 8 


on: man and to bovs. She wa 
1 1 = 

bounc 13 Breſi If 99141 1 1 * IC) * 

11 11 i 41ite , 4118 15 laden i » 4 w 44 's * 


Cannon of 36, 24, and 18, French 
pPounders, and lume choice timber 
for their navy 


Copy of litter to the Hm. Courtney 


A 'F = / . 1 BI 4 4 1 * Ayimer, dated 
. 7 45 7 77 p 5 F 
70 7 9 Ti — 7. * 10. 


Siu, 1 bus cave to AC 
that in, the EXELUil not YUur vuraucrs 
per liennl, to look out S. W. I dil. 
Covered and Sram d, atter a Chaſe 
of two hours, Le Detefpuir, French 
Privaterr, 2 lagger mounting two 
gun, pierced tor ten, commanded 
by Jean Delaballe, and manned with 
twenty-eight men; belong to 
Hodierne which the had left only 
e s AYS beiore > an have the 
{arisfuction ty add, had innde no Cay = 


2 N 
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C by Of © Let ter from Capt. He 

* lam. Sir en Calpe y. X. . dated 
. 85 2. gui, Plymouth Sound, Sep 

tens 17. 

"Yi e the honour toacguant 
ou, that, after having feen the con- 
voy ſate into Cork, 
ſaw, at one P. VI. on the 25th ult. 


at. 46 deg. N. lon. 12 deg. a large 


NWA A 


«as * 


1441 Aft, aittr au (1 $1 of hve hours 
bronoht hor to action, which IT:1ited 
until day light next morning. „h n 
I found tl e muſts and rigging ſo much 
cut up, having the larboard. fore, 
and main, rigging gone, love ind 
ſpring tay +, all the run ng gg ng 
and fails, the fore yard jhot away in 


: : 1 ] 

J 4 3 1 1 

V 14 4a VV Er, ina I was ob! . 

* 228 I 

10 i 213] { 1 10 E ' 141 | 1 * 141 . 
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when a little ſecureo, to 1cnow The 
. which, Has g don e and on 
point 0! again attacking her, at 
half paſt eight A. M. the 7 5 aron 


, 3 8 n, 
under Sir Edward” Pellew heve 1 


＋ 
light, on the advanced thip of which 
ara ing up, 1 ſtruck, nc Pros (| 
TO Hy the 1d N on E Th Ind 4 
fig, « red thirtcen da; » before 
by the Bellone privateer, of. 36 guns, 


and 320 nien, by Loarding, 

It is with nere reg | have to 
add, tat I have on the occation 
Joſt ie voluable ſeamen killed, 
ſeven je en and a marine wonnded; 
among tic liter, I am forry to tay, 
10 Lic ut-nant William Davis, to 
whoſe cou, bd fig ady conduct I in 


much indelicd, as well as that of 


Lieut Vlcatherft: ne, and Mi. Ellis 
the after; indeed I cannot do full 
C1Ccut Jed to the merits oft ite 
whole of the officers and th1; 's con. 
pany four their cool and deteruüned 
Courage. H- xy Buuk KE. 

[ J his valuable thip had been taken 
Oil Cape Clea , ON the 1. ith Cf Au- 
uti, by the Bellonc French priva- 


2 


terer, of 26 guas, and. 320 men, after 


A VC! a ; gallant rel! iſtanc ©, E he L. el 
Nellen, who had lf hermizen-matt, 
and was very much di. bled in- he 
other maſts and rigg ing, Was twice 
boarded during th e àclion. . The 
firſt time ſhe {ucceeded in EDS 
the cuewy, with confider: ble lot 

put, on the lecond boarding, be! ing 


LY CHEAONICL $. 


overpowered by numbers, ſhe was 
compelled to ſtrike. The privateer 
hat cleven killed, among whom was 
ihe ſecond captain, and twenty-eight 
Landed, The ſhip and cargo are 
eſtimated at 300,ccol. and the ſal- 
vage is 124 per cent. This was het 
{ſecond voyage. The following is a 
lit of the killed and wounded on. 
Loard ihe Lord Nelſon: Three paſ. 
lengers, 1 officer, 1 feaman, killed; 

8, 4 Oflicers, an idthipmen, 
petty officers and ſeamen, wound. 


[The following letters have been 
fur: ardzd nom Rear admiral Sir 
John 1 ka 25 Duckworth, Com- 
der in chief of h s majeſiy's ſhips 
at Jamaica, to Sir Even Nepean. } 
Ilie Miaiαιε,s, Ship Cu nberland, between 


. J ” 1 a 5 [ =_ A ) j 2257 
; ſeubel and Cope Nechoia Mole, 
f [ 20. 


Having parted convoy, 1 

mY hed; in with the {quadron, dur. 
155 the ni! hit, tor St. Domingo; ſoon 
alter day hight a large ſail was ſeen 
near tie Fortugas fteerins down 
( pe Nichola N ole, and trom the 
als þ udged her to be 2 
ench ſhip of war; the Cumber. 
nd, vith rhe Vanguard, were ſoon 
e up to her, the latter on the 
rboard fide, and the former on the 
arb q bow; in this poſition ſhe 
received a few ſhot from the Van. 
guard, and, having fired Olle, {truck 
to his majelly's ſquadron, and Was 
nzediately taken pollefſion of. She 
proved to Vo tlie Creole, a remarka- 
oy national French frigate 057 


J. 
c. 
ſt. 


Oly HOC 
14 guns, Carrying 13 pounders, and 
cuommanded by Citizen Baſtard, 
] rangols bound to Port 
18 (ea one day, having 
\Iogan the ſecond in com- 
mand wt . Domingo) and flatt, 
wth 530 troops, on-board ; the crew 
of the frigate conliſti; 2 only of 150 
nien, tu of whom Mere bad! 
wounded, While we were taking 
pofleſſion of the prize, a ſmall natio— 
al ſchooner, comm. :nded b * a lieu- 
tenant, came into the ! quadron, and 
was taken: ſhe Came trom Cape 
Francois, and bound to Port au Prince, 
havipg on-board 109 Mogg nou: 
from Cuba, intended to accompiu 
the army ſerving againit the black 
II. W. BAILNI 
Colia a 


+ 1+ 1 * 2 
z | 1411 Ce 


au Prince, 
Genera! 


MONENSLY:0 

Cot: F Cape Nicola ol 
Sin, In conſequence of your per- 
million to chale, I Hood in ſhore to 
cut oft the two ſhips {ern ths worn. 
ing. and was fortunate cio! 
ry up the breeze to the ſternmolt, 
which had got becalmed cloſe under 
Cape St.Nich 


« © 
20. 


ty JUNC 


Th to C: r. 


olas; the hnuled her co- 
jours down atter returning a few jhot, 
and proved to be La Mignonne 
mark+ble faſt failing 
516 ( Ng 18 lt 8, (HX of * nich 
ihe had landed, ) commanded 
Montigur J. P. Bargeaud, ty 


a re- 
p Corvette, 


* 
ky 


- 


b * 4% 
(} Cicl\h x 
- 


fi On Le ES C. LY Es, bound 10 tlie Cape 
in her way to France. She has only 
go men. C. BatspAN E. 


P. S. Laſt night a {:nall ſchooner 
was obſerved ſtanding into the con 
Loy, nich appearing ſulpiciuus, I 
ſent a boat manned and armed, and 
found her to be I frenchman from 
St. Jago de Cuba to Port au Prince, 
with 4 Cargo of {: gar, and 3476 dol- 
lars in caſh. She has three guns 
and ſome ſwivels mounted. 

Reco: 7 tie Eaſt {nd of Jamaica. 
fuly 10. 

Sik, I beg leave to acquaint yon, 
that, at halt paſt eleven on Monday 

orning the 11th inſtant, while work- 
Inv between the ifland of Guanaba 
and St. Domit 90, I obſerved a 
French national brig | lying at anchor 
in 55 gane Roads, and! immedi. te- 
ly bore up to her. On a pproa. hing 
I found them prep: ring to receive us 
with ſprings on the ables, &C. 
At a quarter before e P. M. 
anchored with ſprings within zoyergs 
ot him, and immmediately commen 
ced an action, which was contiaued 
on both iides for 30 vinuies, when 
ihe cut her cables and begun to mak: 
Off. I inſt. il! tly Cut 4:14 foltow ed 
her; and after about ten 
ale well directed fire, we 
pletely unrigged her that ſhe 
her ee and Cai}: 


ininutes 
{0 com. 
(trick 
ed out hey ad 


lurrendered. We were obliged to 
anchor again immediately to pre— 
vent driving on ſhore. She proves 


70 be Le 20 
1 cd, 
Pierre If tc 
and rigg 


, bilit | am 1a! bopy 


Lodi, pierced fer 
Zuns but had only ten mount 
tommanded by NI. 
Gur fals 
neal cut 


ths 4 
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to ſay I had not a mon Killed ; and 
the only ye ion wounrte is Vir T1 ho- 
mas Gill, mailer's mate, whoſe left 
Arn was ed off D 4 Mot; A Ve- 
ry. worthy © oye ling y ung man, 
who hos ſerved hs time in the navy, 
and will, it vs 0 TVvives, do credit to 
your parronaye, The loſs of the 


| Sn 1 
enemy is one kijles ary 


11 1 


3 8 
din rteen or 


| 
fourtcen v ounded, by their account. 


As [4% 12 k LL; 
Here follows an acconnt of the 
1 1 1 
capture of four mal! vellels, 
1 
/ 
Copy of @. Litter from 11 3 


( art / Wh et FLemn , Cap (Arn of 
his Mai {iy's Ship the E e Id. 
mired t ornwal/ts,auted Aug. 30, al Sca. 

| have the honour to in 
his mayjelty's ſhip under 
my command laft night captured the 
French priv La Chiftunerre, of 
14 guns and 8o men. She had been 
26 days from Bourdeaux, aud had 


Captured a brig belonging to Jerſey, 


OLIN 


nar Santa Crag bound to Ham. 

burgh, which has been tince recap— 

tured by jus majeſty's hip Fndy- 
mion: ſhe { ils rein 1 talt, has 
been chaſed by ſeveral trigates, and 

Gnce by this {? 11 . V\ h a tl 1e Chif. 

tonett — 5 fix ft 1{COV« ed, e Was 

in the act ef boarding an Euglich 
brig, but q. aide ner on OUT ap— 
pProuch, 

Copy of a Leiter from Str J. Saumares. 
N. V. to Evan Nepean, Cuted (h-voard 
7 (C. iy its, O/7 { 51 telle, 11 15th 
O/ Is if * 

Sti, beg vou will piceſe to in. 
form 11:\ rds Con! 1411 ners O1 the 


ad:miralty, that, bon 


by the Ter! 1 Ons TIT the 81 


19 164 


1, and 


x ' p : 
tie SU pr On Tie TY MLS A 
1 F * . 
embarked on-board bis wajeity? 


LN on Y 
Cerberus, and Far ed 11001 85 


> f R 1} Gin 1 (ST ov a 0 

2014s the toltobing morning, with 
* * 

* 3 1 3 R 2 Cr! 1 
ne Hard 11 id 24 ct PTE! Li oe 11} 
x 1 . © 
COIRDAanY—|t blowing a ong 

1 * ny : 

tree A tro i] Li * [ 111 15 | WW 5 os 
1 1 i | * % 4 * * 
1111111 TAHITI en 11. Way CH 
} | [ 7 i ' F . x", x I + 
Dien 10 88e. 6.4 2 c> V 64.9 ö *alCh 9 ticks 

! * } * % 
VI Haun 431 * ! 1 [ ICCONsS 
* 1 ; 127 Na fv * 2 
notre the. ente mvs vcunv.iiels:and 
8 3 . G 1 . * 1 * 1 * oy „ 
611 e d \ III 11 Co1% icl, aid the 
111 Enit Patt | „ wich they 
ile! IT- Da F 1 nme 

x * 

* * * k £ Þ a * 

Were L 16 C1 J 1 CLE LED hp dt 14 us 
— 0 $ 1 i : £ A 12 ' 1 8 D 
Cerberus Ch.) 1e Le 1 Ha L Y Callh 


MON H:L.Y 


would admit, having only ſ1%tcen feet 
at low water: at eleven the Terror 
came up, os having alſo ground- 
ed, it was pot until two oclock 
that Capt. Harding was enabled to 
place his fhip in the poſtion alliy 
did in 4 mo} ju - 


ed to her, Which he 
r, a d opened abritk fire 
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diclous mann 


from his two moriars, which was re- 
turned from the mortar ant gun bat. 
teries on the! 818 nts near the tow 55 


and 910 from Wine 
and the n vetlels 
trance. From tlie 
airected theils thro! 


guns on the pier, 
| laced irt en 
number of well. 
In from the Ter. 


ror in to the pier, and parts cf the 
town, lam perivaded they moſt nave 
Qone vi ry Conia Fat fe d: LAY EC. E le 
fire was kept up till atterfive ofclock, 
when I thonzht it adviſeritle to re- 
call the Terror, and anc!ered with 


and the (Cir i Ia mort 
{further trom the tow n; 1 


diſtance 
bomb, whoſe bad ſailt: 


Sulphur 

prevented her troin beating 
joined fhirtly after, and alſo 
ed. The lots on thi 
two men wounded by 
board the Terror, A few thells 
were thrown in the evening, but the 
nde prevented the ſhips getting ſuf— 
fhciently near to be attended with 
much effect. This the 


this {111 1 


nh 
12 
. i, — 
18182 
1 * 1 * 
441011 Was 


[plinters en 


morning 
g uadron were under fail before > d. awn 
ot day, and all circumſtances con- 
'trred to enable them to tak their 
reſpective ſtitions with the utmoſt 
Precition; the two mortar veſſels 
opened a briſk and well-directed fire 
foon aftcr five o'clock, which was 
unrem:ttingty kept up until halt. 
paſt ten, when the falling tide 
dered it neceſſary to wi hdraw from 
the attack. Twenty tu un- vel. 
ſels, that had hauled out = the pier, 
drew up in a re; Sula, line, and kept 
up aheavy Are, joint ly Wish the bat. 
teries around the port, wi 
ing much exec atio 1. — The 
after getting under fail, grounded en 
One of the COWS anks, andre nulned 
above tiirce hours before ſhe Hoated 
nine of the gun-bonts, perceiving her 
lituation, endeavunred to annoy her, 
and kept up a heavy upon bop 
for ſome time, but were filenced by 
the Charwell and Kitt, and. aife Ly 


I Che 


800 
4 erberus 


TD 
i! C1! 


He 


the re from the Sulphur and Ter. 


Ne. 


ror bombs, and by the carronnade 
launch of the Cerberus, under the 
orders of Lieutenant Manſell, a ſliſt- 
ed by the Bling and Carteret, which 
Ob}! 1ged them to take ſhelter in their 

port. In the performance of this 
intricate fervice I Cannot too highly 
appiaud tbe zeal and perſeyering ex- 
ertions of all the officers and men 
under my orders; and I mould not 
do juſtice to the merits of C aptain 


Selby, * . not to acknow ledge the 
able alhRance I had received from 
him {ince I have had the honour ot 
being in his ſhip. The ſtendineſs 


ant good conduct of all the officers 
w_ men 1n the Cerberus, during the 
ne the th; ip Was aground, alfo do 


the Ni infinite credit 

inc various ſervices on which 
Capt. M Leod of the :iphur, and 
Capt , Hurdinge of the Terror, have 


b. en emplo yed this war, are already 

ſutmeclently knowh, but I will ven⸗ 
ture bs allert that in no inſtance can 
they have diſplayed greater zeal and 
vall: antry than on tae preſent Occa- 
tion ; and great praiſe is alſo due to 
Li jeutenant Macartney and Licute. 
nant Smith, and the parties of arti]. 
lery embarked 5 n. board the re 1 
tive bomb-velſel- FE 
to alcertain hee. dam 


hr hr of 
|S NUT 50 üble 
S the enem v 


have ſuſtained-un thin. OCCation, but 


as, during the bom bardment, 
few (it any) ot the ſhells mill d ta- 
king ellect, they muy Havel been Ve- 
ry conſiderable. JA. SAUMAREZ, 
Copy of a Litter from Capt. Owen, Of = 
Mazejly's Ship Immortalitc, to Lord 


4 
Ru, dated of 


ve ry 


St. + elltry-en. aux, 

Sept, 14. 
Viv Lorn, In obedience te the 
order of Rear-admiral nee ba, - 
at eight o'clock this morning, in 


company with the Perſeus and Tz. 
plofton bomb, comn ene ed an attack 
on the batteries \ vhich protect the 
town of Dienne 1 vellels build 


is 7 * 

1118820 71 *\ 3 Wer f . 
there an number, feyenteen) 
tuned 


1 
4 
lhe firing Vas ce 
* 
2 11 i] 
nHAecs till paſt Eleven, 


ſide making ſtrong, and 
* - 13 


on both 
when the lee 
the tow n ha- 

o 1 iy Wn: one place, 
ig! hily in two others, I cauſed 
the bumbs to weigh, my x rocceded 
* FA them off St. Vail: ry-Ch-Canx 


} * 1 * % 11 | Hg 
here they are Conſt ücting n vel- 
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In the center is a (m I] ſquare inclo- 
ture, which is 4 cementerv, an con- 
tains the tombs of the kings of Cm. 
dii. The palace contains a great 
number of roms, the walls of which 
are painted in the moft groteſque 


manner you car imagine. nd covered 
with a multi pl: city of A 0 riptie m3, 
Many of the walls arc © covered with 


immenſe pier-glaffes ot bou t ſeven 
feet by four. In one room is a gigan- 
tic braſs image of Budha, in a fitting 
poſture, w ith two ſmaller ones at his 
feet. 

The river of Candia is a very no- 
ble one, and ſwarming with fich, as 
the king would never alluw them to 
be moleſted. We ſaw five beautiful! 
milk-white deer in the palace, Which 
was noticed as a very extraordinary 
thing. 

We are now encamped about two 
miles from the Capital, on this fide 
of the river, and Col. Parbut his 
been det tched with the Maliy regi— 
ment, for the purpoſe ot cicyrting 
it is ſaid, a ſucceflor to the throne 
As the king had removed ail his trea- 
ſure before our arrival, we have not 
got any prize-money. 


IRE LAND. 

The Special Commit if on was open. 
ed in Dublin tor the trial ot the Iriih 
rebels on the 3iſt oi Auguſt. Lord 
Norbury, Mr. Jultice Finucane, and 
Barons George and Daly, prefided 

Edward Kearney was the firſt pri- 
ſoner put upon trial: He was indict- 
ed for high treaſon, in levying war 
ag: inſt the king ; the overt act: „Were 
in alſembling wich others in arms on 
the 23d of 10 ly, attacking the king's 
troops. tie was found guiity, and 
executed the next Gay 4 on Which 
day T. M. Roche was convicted, and 
hanged on the day ellen ing. Buth 
executions took place in I homas- 
ſtreet, on the very ſpout where Lord 
Kilwarden' was murdered. Roche 
Was 70 years of age, 

On the 5th of September it was 
intended th it Dennis Lambert Redmond, 
who vas ſuppoſed to have been a 
very principal perſon in the infur 
rection, ſhould be put on his trial; 
but before the pannel began to be 

called over, the court was informed 
that Redmond had foi himtelf. Thie 


gaoler of Newgate confirmed the 
account, and brought into court the 
piſtol with which he h:d perpetrated 
the fatal act, and ſome papers that 
were on his perſon, and part of a 
letter, or draft of a letter, which 
he h. id been writing. The contents 
of the piſtol entered the back part 
ot his head, I he city ſurgeon Was 
{ent for to examine the wound, and 
do every thing poſſible to prelerye 
his life. 

The trial of the conſpirators pro- 
ceeds without relaxation, and aluo!? 
every one who has been tried has 
been found guilty; the greater part 
of them have been executed alteady. 
— The trial of Robert Emmet took 
pl-ce on the 19th, It commenced 
at eight in the morning, and laſted 
til! half pait eight at night, when 
he was found guilty of all the charge. 
that had been brought againſt him. 
When. the court was about to pals 
ſentence upon him, he addreſſed it 
jor car forty minutes, but his * ecch 
rather tended to criminate himſelt 
than ofh-rwite. tHe was executed 
| | ſentence Was paſſed 
upon hee. he ſeems ta have pul. 
ied ſpirit, perieverar ce and talents, 
Cell \\ orth, of a better cauſe. 

It was natural to ſu; pole, that, 
till the Prancipale im the Iriſh con- 
piracy could be ſecured, the heart 
oil the inſurrection would not be 
broken. The app r renenic on of [Rif/el/ 
may now GCiſpet every fear from ihe 
loyal part ol the commit rp y, lince, 
upon his trial, the whole cf 
wicked proceeding will be complete. 
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France to Ireland; and, atliffea b 
French mo! CY, had been for $61ec 
time Organizing the mnfurrection, 
wich, by the imprudent zeol of 
ſon:e of the actors wn it; bike torth 
Pr. mature!y on the 23d of July. He 
15 to be ed at Antruu in Utty ber. 
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5 Db very learned ! ' 

ter born in Lon: 

tember 17, 1639 5 1 r Was a 
printer of eminence; and his mater- 
nab crandt ther, Icabod Dawks, was 
employed in print! 8 the Polyglott 
5:ble by Funn in 1652 tO 1657. 
He was placed for g ranmmatics | ecu» 
Cation under Mr. A rae Zonwicke, 


„ho had been elected maſter of Mer- 
chant Taylors' hook June 1716, 
hs was admitted of St. John's col. 
bridge, where he continu- 
une 1722. Here he formed 
N x with Mr. Markland and 
Mr. Clurke of Chicheſter, and main- 
tained a correſpondence with them 
's long as he lived. Soon after leav 
ing college, he entered into the 
printing buſineſs with his father ; 
and one of the firſt books which 
came out under his cor: ection, was 
the edition of Selden's works by Wil. 
kins, in 3 vols. folio. *' This was be- 
gun in 19224 and finiſhed in 1926 ; 
and his great attention to it appeared 
in his drawing up an epitome ot the 
piece De Synedriis, as he read the 
proof ſheets. ' In 1727, the learned 
world were indebted to him for an 
admirable ſketch of William Bax- 
ter's gloffary of the Roman antiqui-- 
ties. The ſketch was called A View 
of a Book intituled, Reliquize Bax- 
terianæ, in a letter toa friend: and 
it recommended him highly to Dr. 


lege. 9 Im 
k 


IINL race Win 


William Wotton and the : antiquaries. 


this, and the little piece juſt men. 
tioned, with many other fugitive 
tracts, were publithed in a volume of 
his Viifcellaneous Tracts, 1784, 4to. 
In October 1728, he married; but 
loſt his wife in 1731: he had two 
ions by her, one of whom died an 
infant, the other ſurvived him. 

In 1729, through the friendſhip of 
the ſpeaker Onllow, he was appoint- 
ed printer of the votes of the houſe 
of commons'; an office which he 
held through three ſucceſſive _—_ 
ers, for nearly ality years. In 1736 
he was admitted into the Society of 
Antiquaries; whoſe meetings he re- 
gularly attended, and to which he 
was a great bene factor in the double 
Capacity of a printer and a member: 

Vor. X. No. 145. 


1 

tn a 

ty. In 1742, he printed the addi. 
tional book of Pope's Dunciad; and 
received, on this occafion, teſtrmo- 


nies of regard both from the poet 
and his commentator Warburton. 
He had. a long apparent friend !hip 
with the latter; but this, lize many 
other long friend, (hips, en dec at 
length with jealous ſurmiſes, iplene- 
tic bickerings, and with that 880 1 
eſteem which people, who are grown 
mutu; y diſagree; able, content them. 
-lves with exprefiing towards cach 
other. In 1750 he publiſhed Kul. 
ter's treatiſe De vero Uſu Verborum 
Mediorum, with a prefatory diller- 
tation and notes; a new edition of 
which, with additions, appeared in 
1773, in 12mo. In 1751, Monteſ- 
quieu's Reflections on the Riſe and 
Fall of .the Roman Empire, with a 
long preface and notes; a new ed. 
tion of which appeared in 1759. 
Likewiſe, in 1751, the firſt tranſla- 
tionof Roulſcau's paradoxical oration 
upon the inequality of mankind, 
which gained the prize at the aca- 
demy of Dijon, and which firſt an— 
nounced that wild and ſingular ge- 
nius to the public. In 1761 he was 
appointed printer to the R oyal Soci— 
ety, In 170 53, came out what may 
be called his capital work: Novum 
Teſtamentum Græcum, ad fiftem 
grecorum ſolum codicum MS, nunc 
primum impreſſum, adſtipulante Jo. 
anne Jacobo Wetſtenio, juxta ſecti- 
ones Jo. Alberti Bengelit, diviſum, 
et nova interpretat io nef: 2p1us illuſ— 
tratum. Acceſſere in altero volumi- 
ne emendationes conietturales viro 
rum doctorum undecur.1:e collectae, 
2 vol. 12mo. This fola with great 
rapidity, which ſome iniputed to the 
notes being in Engliſh. "1 ley have 
been deemed, hows ever, a very valu- 
able addition to the New Teſtament ; 
and were republiſhed in a ſeparat : 
volume 8vo. in 1772; and we can 
with pleaſure .add, that a new and 
correct edition of this Greek 'Teſta- 
ment, with the Conjectures (conſide— 
rably improved trom the | of 
Mr. Markland's Teſtame , and by 
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new communications from Biſhop 
Barrington, Profeſſor Michaelis, Mr. 
Stephen Weſton, Dr. Goffet, and 
other literati), has been publiſhed by 
Mr. Nichols, in 1782 and 1783, un- 
der the inſpection of the learned Dr. 
Ou en, Whoſe ohn notes form no in- 
con derable part of the publication. 

In 1766 he engaged in a partnerſhip 
with Mr. Nichols, who had been 
trained by him to the I roteſli ng and 
had aſſiſted him many years in the 
management of his buſineſs. This 
enabled Mr. Bowyer, who was grow- 
ing an invalid, to withdraw, in {ome 
degree, from too cloſe an application; 
and did no inconſiderable ſervice to 
the public, by bringing forward a 
perſon, who, from his zeal in the 
cauſe of letters, and his abilities to 

romote it, is a very fit ſucceſſor to 
his learned friend and partner. In 
1766 he wrote a Latin preface to Jo- 
annis Harduini, jeſuitæ, ad cenſu— 
ram ſcriptorum veterum prolegome- 
na; in which he gives an account of 
that work, and of the manner in 
which it has been preferved. The 
remarks of M. de Milly, a very learn- 
ed Frenchman, were publiſhed about 
the ſame time, in a Latin letter, ad. 
dreſſed to Mr. Bowyer. 

In 1767 he was appointed to print 
the journals of the houſe of lords, 
and the rolls of parliament. In 1771 
he loſt a ſecond wife, aged o, whom 
He had married in 1747. In 1774 he 
publiſhed The Origin of Printing, in 
two eſſays. 1. The ſubſtance of Dr. 
Middleton's Diſſertation on the Ori— 
gin of Printing in England. 2. Meer. 
man's Account of the Art at Hacer- 
lem, and its Progreſs to Mentz, with 
occaſional Remarks, and an Appen- 
dix. The original idea of this uſe- 
ful work was Bowyer's; but it was 
completed by Mr. Nichols. He alſo 
made conſiderable additions to the 
lexicons of Schrevelius, Hederic, 
and Buxtort; the Latin ones of Fa— 
ber and Littleton, and the Engliſh 
Dictionary of Bailey; and he left be- 
hind him many other provts of his 
critical ſkill in the learned languages, 
In 1777, he cloſed his literary career 
with a new edition of Bentley's Dif. 
ſertation on the Epiſtles of Phalaris, 
vo. with additional notes and Ice 
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marks of others, He died, Noven: 

ber 18, 1777, aged ſeventy-cicht, 
after having been afflicted, the laft 
ten years of his lite, with the palſy 
and the ſtone. 

He certainly ſtood unrivalled, for 
more than halt a century, as a learn- 
ed printer, of which his own publi, 
cations are an inconteſtable proof; 
and to his literary and profeſſional 
abilities he added an excellent moral 
character, He was a man of the 
ſtricteſt probity, and alſo of the 
greateſt liberality; particularly in 
relieving the neceſſitous, and aſſiſting 
every ſpecies of diſtreſs, Many mi— 
nute particulars of him, that do rot 
come within our plan, may be fecn 
in the Anecdotes of his Lite, pub. 
liſhed by Mr. Nichols. Some ex - 
tracts from his will, however, thall 
be annexed, as an indiſpenſable tri. 
bute to his memory. After a libe- 
ral proviſion for his ſon, among other 
legacies are theſe for the benefit of 
printing. „ give to the maſter and 
keepers or wardens and commonalty 
of the myſtery or art of a ſtationer of 
the city of London, ſuch a ſum of 
money as will purchaſe z000l. 3 per 
cent, annuities, upon truſt, to pay 
the dividends and yearly produce 
thereof, to be divided for ever equal- 
ly amongſt three compoſitors or pref[. 
men, to be elected from time to 
time by the maſter, wardens, and al- 
ſiſtants, of the ſaid company, and 


who at the time of ſuch election 


ſhall be ſixty-three years old or up- 
wards, for their reſpective lives, to 
be paid half-yearly; hoping that 
ſuch as ſhall be moſt deſerving will 
be preterred. And whereas I] have 
herein before given to my ſon the 
{um of 30091, 4 per cent. annuities, 
In Cale he marrics with the conſent 
of my executors : now, I do hereby 
give and bequeath the dividends and 
intereſt of that ſum, till ſuch mar- 
riage takes place, to the ſaid com- 
pany of ſtationers, to be divided 
equally between fix other printers, 
compolitors or preſſmen, as atoreſ{aid, 
in manner as atoreſaid ; and, if my ſaid 
ſon ſhall die unmarried, or married 
without ſuch conſent as aforeſaid, 
then I give and bequeath the ſaid 
Capital ſum of zoool, to the ſaid 


com- 
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ELIZA RICHARDSON, 


gompany of ſtationers, the dividends 
and yearly produce thereof to be di- 
vided for ever equally amongſt ſuch 
other old printers. compotſitors or 
preſſmen, for their reſpective lives, 
to be qualified, choſen, and paid, in 
manner as aforeſaid. It has long 
been to me matter of concern, that 
ſuch numbers are put apprentices as 
compoſitors without any fhure of 
ſchool learning, who ought to have 
the greateſt: in hopes of remedving 
this, I give and b:queath to the faid 
company of {tationers fach a! 
money as will purchaſe 109.1.. 3 per 
cent. annuities, for the ufe of one 
Journeyman compolitor, ſuch as 
mall hereafter be deicribed ; with 
this ſpecial truſt, that the maſter, 
wardens, and aſſiſtants, ſhill pv the 
aividends and produce thereot half 
yearly to ſuch comproſitor : the {aid 
maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants, of the 
laid company, {hl nominate for thi 
purpoſe a coinpotitor whois a man 
of good life and converlition, who 
ſhall uſually frequent ſome place of 
public worſhip every Sunday unl-fs 
prevented by ſickneſs, and tha!l not 
have worked on a newſpuper or ma- 
gazine for four years at leaſt before 
iuch nomination, nor ſhall ever af- 
terwards whilft he holds this annuity, 
which may be for life, if he conti- 
nues a journeyman : he ſhall be able 
10 read and conſtrue Latin, and at 
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ELxzzZa Ric 


TO LIZA RICHARDSON was the 

\ only child of an humble cot- 
tager, Her mother had married her 
tather far below her own rank, and 
egainſt the wiſhes of her. parents. 
They took no notice of her, but left 
her to ſtruggle with many difficul- 
ties. Although ſhe had been accuf— 
tomed to eaſe and affluence, yet ſhe 
accommodated herſelf to her fitua- 
tion with great firmneſs. She found 
herielf happy in the eſteem and af- 
iection of a worthy man, but ſtill 
her mind would ſometimes give way 
to bitter reflections, and amidſt all 
the happineſs ſhe felt, a blank ſeem- 
ed to remain, which, in the fair pic- 
ture ſhe had drawn of her future life, 
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leaſt to read Greek fluently with ac- 
cents; of winch he ſhall bring a tel- 
timonmal from the rector of St. Mar- 
tin's Ludgate for the time being. 1 
could wiſh that he ſhall have been 
brought up pivutly and virtuouſly, 
ite it be poſſible, at Merchant Tay- 
lors, or ſome other public ſchool, 
from ſeven years of age till he is full 
ſeventeen, and then to ferve ſeven 
yoors faithfully as a compotitor, and 
work ſeven years more as a journeys» 
nmn, as I would not have this annu— 
iy beſtowed on any one under thir- 
ty-one years of age: if after he 1s 
Choſen he ſhould behave ill, let him 
be turned out, and another be cho- 
ſen in his ſtead, And whereas it may 
be many years before a compoſitor 
may be found that ſhall exactly an- 
ſwer the above deſcription, and it 
may ſometimes happen that ſuch a 
one cannot be found; I would have 
the dividends in the mean time àp— 
plied to ſuch perſon as the maſter, 
wardens, and allifants, ſhall think 
approaches neareſt to what I have 
deſcribed. And whereas the above 
truſts will occation ſome trouble: I 
give to the ſaid company, in Caſe 
they think proper to accept the 
truits, two hundred and fifktypounds.“ 
It is almoſt ſnperfiuons to add that 
the truſt was accepted, and is Dro- 
perly executed. 


and GALLANTRY, 


was filled with agreeable ſcenes. She 
alwoys preſented a chcerful face 9 
her hn{b1nd, whole only anxiety wis 
the thought of being unable to ſip- 
port her in a manner ſuitable to 1er 
early education. , They lived en a 
ſmall cottage on the ſea. ſide, ir the 
neighbourhood of Bamboroug] caſ- 
tle, where James had ſome er ploy- 

ment. ä 
They had one daughter; nd lit- 
tle Kliza, who was the darlug of her 
fond parents, promiſed t, reward 
them for all their tender blicitude. 
ler diſpoſition was lively and her 
heart affectionate : if ſhediſpleaſed 
her parents, ſhe was miſeable till ſhe 
had obtained their forgieneſs; then 
X X. 2 Ine 
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mpreſſions of joy quickly ſucceed— 
ed, and her mind , which felt keenly 
on "ha ving offended thoſe whom 

loved, was 800 117 {11 {; eptib e of | 
higheſt delight, when ſhe thought 
ſhe was oratitying her parents by her 
dutiful behaviour. Thus years roll 


ed pleaſantly away, and Harriet and 
James were ſoothed intheirhours of 
anxiety, by the innocent prattle ct 
their little laughter, But 110 Cn 
arreſt the tide of affliction, or 1 


the fleeting beams of Happineſs that 
wander round the | 
Kind, and deceive our vain hearts 
vith the! os ot perpetual ſunſhin 
es d: Ii. A malignant fever vv 
is n e a. boron. 
James went every day to the caſtle, 
and caught it. Six days he lubouied 
under great agony: the ſeventh came 
and brought a fit 
uh ch he ecxvired in the arms of Hh; 
beloved wife, The ſtrong min fel! 
and terrible muft be the {1 ö 
w 11 ere led 10 
Ce::tii in tlie 


envuYlitcrtit, JUINCS M. 911110 Il 
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the church 4 1 140411! # 3 T% 135 4 (| 


followed to the rave by reore t 


all who knew him. Ver) pi- 
tied the 08 and her daughter, o 


ſoon TT eprive ed C t the 1upnort This. 
comfort of their days. Mrs. Rich:rd- 
fon was inconſolable; ſhe wept over 
her little daughter, and Eliza wept 
with her mother. She was incapable 
of judging the extent of her loſt: 
but ſhe ſav her mother aflictes, and 
ſhe felt no inciinatic 
alnal%ipo:ts, 
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ny 1 ellor of the calt! 
enitied 1 arri 10 live 10 
8 bly. 4 fen mo 
her FJufſband's deat! h, tlarriet was in. 
dera ory the death of her 

Med ſome anxiety about 
his day] tex re his death, and 
thougkkhe did not delire to ſee ber 


undo! 
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felt tunca nt. 


t ſhe was not permitted 
to ice hertather before he died. Fer 
mind ſunb usmder thute accum: late d 


liſtrelſes, Ad {c: rcely the playiul 
ulles of Lu za could din a 


ELIZA RICHARDS 


ON. 


gloom that hung upon her ſpirits. 
However, ſac was happy that a cer 
tain provilon was ſecured for Þ 

Eliza, who wis rather delicate, a id 
had rot b-ch accuſtomet to fo much 
would ht her for every oc- 
uparton. Yeirs rolled on, and Elz. 
gt of all who faw 
comtort and conſolation 
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her a ſhort time alter their hrit a 
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her {fave rather thun her guide and 
C CE Colonel] R1a! v II + 8 
1 14 0 8 17111 and Li ALS [1 | . 
loved his wife, and was 7 t. 
» 


pay her every attention, yet he cou 
not ſtoop to humour all the 
whims and capi ricious freaks whict 
Conitant! y agitated her weak mind. 
She now found herſelf diſappointed 
1. l t! 1 po e Had torme f 1 
huſbana's temper and condt 
croud of admirers now bowed around 
her. and the was defolate in the m 
ot her. own family. 
cations, and' childiſh COntentions, 
broke he -- [pirit, and bro mght her to 
an early grave a few ycars after then 
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She! left two fo! 18, the voungeſt 0! 
ee aMCCOMmPan ied his Ather to Ban 
berough Cal tle William Ride y Was 
«> Young Nan df an amiable 
tion 0 4 prepoſſeſling 
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In one of his 


rambles along the {ea 
ſide he ſaw Eliza, and was delighted 
with the ſimple and unaijected an 
which caſt a luſtre ovea 


a face and ef. 
gure elegant and ex relive, Willig 1 


Conſtant mort. 
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had ſcen her mother at the caſtle, 
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he Was fo intereſted in 
the mars 91 4 | 1 Yiy ler ming 


{ | 
ſhone forth in her countenaude, that 
he inquired into h r\ [envi 
ed that he hud a nohierwholved 
V1 h of rin ace Ge cloſe | he ſea. 
{1d 6 Witt Il le. tel [11 50! (| 
that fhe wa danchter. of Mrs. 
Richardſon, ant wandered bout fon 
time till { We z::41 eur. 
Harriet f Came ont, and took hor 
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which gilded the fu- 


ions of fancy 
ture profpect. 

Colonel Ri@ley was. informed of 
krequent vilitz of his ſon to the 
Cottiove, He called him into his clo. 
15 | ONeP q LY, and e Pp > ay prohibited 
| ing k | % Company of 


Ars. R. and ber daughter. William 
Was al med at the 1: 11 and decided 
manner in which ti tither addreſſed 
him. But his fririt revolted at the 
den Or Contront where his heart felt 


Kin in 2 nd aii tion. lie reſolved 
tO Condiict himſelf with more cau— 
din, but the thought of being ba- 
Wiha irom his Eliza was too ago- 
ung to be borne; it dried up every 


rec of happineſs within him, and 
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be Concerned about the intimacy be- 
Yeh, Wirhiumand Eliza, and checks 
ea her daughter when the heard her 
Commendine lim with ſuch warmth 
aid res . IIZua was hurt at her 
other's coldane! „ ana 'dAored that 
tl. hold from 
| * to which ſhe 
thought he was fo juſtty en:itled. 
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| N e | Ot! as 1 eee that Ln re 
u As ah inluperable bar in the wav cf 
their connection, and beheld} in the 
Colonel a colanelstowards her which 
ine bat never feen before, and the 
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he was ſ-1zed with a fever, and died 
alter a few days 1lInefs; his laſt ſigh 
kreathed forth for his Eliza, and the 
laſt thought was love to her. She 
was ſuifering anxiety, and torturing 
ſufpence, having heard nothing from 
him; but the tatal intelligence ſoon 
arrived: Eliza heard that her lover's 
form reſted beneath the wave, and 
deſpair, dark and gloomy, took its 

lace in her boſom, once the ſeat of 
Joy and love. His father heard the 
accounts with much concern, as he 
blamed himſelf for being the cauſe 
of hurrying him from his country. 
Mrs. R. tried in vain to ſoothe her 
daughter ; ſhe refuſed to liſten to her 
mother, to whom ſhe was ſo tenderly 
attached. The cottage, the ſea— 
beach, every thing reminded her of 
William, and ſhe called upon him 
conſtantly to come and chear her, 
Her mother fondly imagined that 
time would wear off the 1impreſftion 
of grief, which was ſo violent; but 
ſhe was deccived; atew dreary weeks 


brought on a deplorable infanity, 
more agonizing to a mother's heart 
than death, 

Eliza now wanders along the ſea— 
ſide, and calls upon William; then 
fancying ſhe ſees him on the waves, 
ſhe weeps for his death, and ſtretches 
forth her arms to enfold his cold 
form, Then joy reigns in her bo- 
ſom, and ſhe prepares herſelf gay] 
to welcome his arrival; tells he) 
mother that William is coming, and 
bids her prepare thoſe things that lie 
nied to take delight in. Poor Eliza! 
ſhort be thy paſſage to the tomb, tor 
dreary are thy wanderings, and dif- 
nal the returning lights that ſerve 
to ſhow thee how dark and void every 
thing 1s within, How awful is her 
night“ that knows of no returning 
morn!” Poor girl! I will pity thee, 
and pray to the Father of mercies to 
give thee one gleam. of reaſon, to 
guide thy tortured ſpirit to the land 
of peace, and cloſe thy weary wan. 
derings through the world of woe. 
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Lit1PUTIAN 

T a time when the ſervices 01 

all are requiſite for the preſer— 
vation cf al}, I did not expect to 
find that a very numerous body of 
his maieſiy's ſubjects would be ex- 
cluded from a ſhare inthe defence of 
their country. A certain findurd of 
Zeigt is to be citabliſhed, below 
which no perſon can be admitted to 
the honour of the muſquct. It 
has given _my/elf, P. G. —, 
Secretary E-—-, Brother 1 ———, 
and many others in our f1tuation 
(namely, about four feet four), very 
conſiderable uneaſineſis, and has pre - 
vented P. G. A. V— from join. 
ing gur corps. 


Has the doctrine of 
materialiſm wade ſuch way in this 
country, that men's fouls are to be 
meaſured by their bodies? Are we 
little folks to be excluded, at a time 
when our ſenators tell us that we 


muſt fight for every inch of ground?“ 


Need I repeat that the greateſt ſculs 
are often found in the leaſt bodies, 
or quote innumerable examples from 
hitiory in proof thereof? And ſhall 
we be rejected, when it is noutorivus 


VOLUNTEERS. 


that the greateſt enemy we have, is, 
perhaps, one of the /itt/e/t men in 
France, and might get under the legs 
of our troops, if not oppoſed by a 
force of adequate height ? 

1 hope, fir, the legiſlature will 
take our Lettie fairs into conſidera- 
tian; in the mean time I have to 
intorm you, that ſome of us have 
had a meeting on the ſubject, and are 
determined to forma corps, to be 
called the Loyal L[iliputtans, We 
ſhall have many advantages over 
thoſe who have %u above us. Our 
expences in clothes and accoutre- 
ments will be much ſmaller, and a 
Camp of leſs than half the uſual di— 
menſhons will anſwer our purpoſe, 

In marching againſt the enemy, we 
mall either be overlooked, or conſi— 
dered as a flock of ſheep, for which 
reaſon ] have propoſed that our unj- 
{orms ſhall be a dingy white. Our 
arins will not coſt government a far. 
thing, as we mean to apply for all 
the fowling-picces in the kingdom, 
and the lhcutenant of the Tower has 
promiſed us the uſe of that ſmal! 

braſs 
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braſs artillery which was made for 
the amuſement of one of our mo— 
narchs when a hoy. Several ladies 
have promiſed to embroider their 
filk handkerchiets into flags, and pre- 
ſent one to each 7iny troop, At preſent 
we are drilled ina /choolroomin Fleet. 
ſtreet, but for „ed dars we mean to 
beſpeak the -r of the London 
Tavern. I cannot conceal, however, 
that we have had conſiderable dith- 
culties in meeting with drummers and 
f.fers who bear a proper proportion 
to the rank and file; and I believe we 
Mall give up ail thoughts of a band 
of muſic, as it would not be decorous 
to have fellows playing over our 
heads, like fidlers in a gallery. I can. 
not conceal alfo, that our being ex - 
cepted from the ballot of the Army 
of Reſerve, has expoſed us to the 
ſn-ers of certain wicked wits; and 
that on our firſt broaching our patrio- 
tic deſign, ſome of his majeſty's offi. 
cers were inclined to throw cold wa- 
ter on our corps: even Lord Har- 
rington, when we invited him to in— 
ſpect us, muttered ſomething about 
looking at troops through a mzcroſcope. 
Another general officer praiſed our 
ipirit ; and allured us, that in caſe 
of invaſion, government would pro. 
vide a dozen panners to carry our re- 
giment to the place of action. This, 
however, is not the way to treat any 
volunteers who have the merit; 
and we truſt that we ſhall prove by 
our actions, that courage is not to be 
eſtimated by the el or the yard. We 
have been inſulted likewiſe during 
the late holidays, by ſeveral of the 
ichool-boys offering to join our 
corps, “ provided we don't think 
them too tal.“ Nay ſome of theſe 
very boys have paraded the ſtreets in 
a body, probably in ridicule of us, 
and obtained honourable mention in the 
newſpapers, 


The only fear at preſent exiſting 
relative to the invaſion is, that the 
enemy will eſcape a good drubbing 
by turning the inva/ion into an evoſicn. 

As Ponapartes honour was pazuned 
by himſelf to John Bull to invade this 
country, it is to be hoped he will 
atiend in perſon to redeem it. Should 
the Corſican not be able to prove 
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that he came fairly by his p/edge, the 
haneſt pawabroker will, no doubt, 
detain him on ſuſpicion, 

The number of Bonuparte's boats, 
for the invaſion of England, have 
been greatly over-rated, With re. 
ſpect to the cra/t, it has been as 
much under-rated. 

Though Bonaparte may ſuffer 
Spain to remain neuro! in the preſent 
war, he will not refrain from touching 
the Shan ö J. 

Now that the [tz/zanos have re- 
ſolved to join in concerto with their 
Cor/1can protector againſt England, 
they may prepare for a /errnade from 
Lord Nelſon; and we have no doubt 
that gallant leader, and his valiant 
band, will play them ſuch a concert 
of woeful and detrimental muſic as 
ſhall ſpeedily alter Heir tune. 

It is well known, as it has appear- 
ed by a letter lately written to Sir 
Francis Baring, as chairman of the 
ſubſcription at Lloyd's, by the Bi- 
ſhop ot Durham, that his lordſhip's 
epiſcopal ſignature is S. Purim, But 
this prelate having adcreſied a letter 
to a lord mayor, ona former occaſion, 
the worthy magiſtrate, who was bet. 
ter acquainted with municipal duties 
than eccleſiaſtical torms, returned an 
anſwer, — To S. Diinelm, I/. 

Speaking of the equrpages of the new 


ſheriffs, a contemporary journal in— 


forms us, „that the chariots and the 
footmen are the ſame as were uſed by 
their predecellors, cy freſi grit, and 
ornamented.“ 

IN DHA. Ifany idea of the Rrength 
of a place were to be formed from its 


formidable name, we might certainly 


have expected more reſiſtance at 
the taking of Fort Moohooroogampetlle. 

The conqueſt of Candy has been 
atchieved in a very ſhort time. We 
hope we ſhall long enjoy the ſweets 
of it. 

BoTANY-BAY.—Among other Cir. 
cumſtances that prove the flouriſh. 
ing ſtate of Botany-bay, a newſpaper 
has been publiſhed there under the 
title of the The Syancy Gazette, -The 
following ſpecimen is given of the 
vivacity of its paragraphs: An edi- 
tion of Bailey's Dictionary having 
been put up at an auction, the ven. 
der-maiter vblſerved, that it was Acro 

Bailey. 
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Bailey. am glad 75 that with all 
my heart, he replie d 4 bidder, 0 for 
moſt of us have had enough of the 
Old One.” 

The military officers at Botany bay 
appear, by the laß accounts from 
that colony, to have diſplayed 1o 
much of a refractory dilpoſition to- 
wards Governor King, and to have 
ſo zealouſly combined again! His au- 
thority, as 0 oblige him to the reſo— 
lution of ſending hone to + ngland 
for trial, {uci of thut: urge 
in future ſhall be gui iy of ſuch unt. 
demeanour. This ſerves further to 
iuſtrate the ſtate of ſocicty at 1:0- 
tany-bay—and the old adage, that 
evil communications corrupt good manners, 
But to tranſport gentlemes back to 
England, for miſdeeds committed in 
Botany: bay, would be to open a very 
novel ſyſtem of commerceandreceprocaly. 


ADVICE.—Abourtwo 1 s from 
Abergavenny is Herudte, a poor 
patched up houſe: though once a 


manſion of no Ie{s magnificence than 
antiquity, it is now only intereſtin — 
as being conlidered to have been the 
ſpot where the prolific Herbert race 
was firit implante in Pritain. Henry 
de Herbert, chamberlain to King 
Henry the Firſt, is ſuppoſed to have 
Tre PE/ 
URING the rage of 
nental war in 1756, 
ſion, no matter what, called on an 
Yorkſhire ſquire to rake a journey 
to Warſaw. Untravelled un— 
knowing, he provided himſelf with 
no p. aTports ; ; his buſineſs concerned 
himielt alone, and what had foreign 
nations to do with him? 

His route lay through the ſtates of 
neutral and can ending powers, He 
landed in Holland, pail 4 the uſual 
examination; but, inſiſting that af. 
fairs which brought him there were 
of a private nature, he was impri- 
ſoned, —and queſtioned, —and fifted 
—and appearing to be incapable of 
deſign, was at length permitted to 
purſue his journey, 

To the officer of the guard, which 
conducted him to the trontiers, he 
made frequent complaints of his 
treatment, and of the lols he thould 


the conti- 
an occa— 
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CEABLE TR 


Ot the 
nerlv f 


anceſtor. 
that for 


been their great 
vait pofleſſions 

ported the grand eur of the Herberts, 
the inheritance of Mr. Proger, - th 
laſt Hneal deſcend ant rom the eldec1 
branch of this. familv, who died 
about twenty vers {inc 


led to leſs thin 


up- 


e, hid dwin-— 
two nun 


Mr. Proger accidentally met a 
ſtranger neal his houle, who made 
various nquirie rei ecting the proſ. 
pects and local objects of the ſitua. 
tion; and at length - demanded, 
«Pray, whoſe: is this antique man. 


fon before us??“ That, ir, is 
Werndee; a very ancient gone « for 
out Or it came the Earl 5 7 2 broks 


ot the firſt line, and the Earls of Pem- 
broke of the {ccond line; the Lords 
Herbert of Cherbury, the Herberts 


of Coldbrook, Rumney, Carditt, and 
York; the Morgans of Acton; the 
Earl of Hunſdon; the Jones's of 
Treowen and Lanarch, and all th 


Poweils. Out of this houſe allo, by 
came the Dukes of 


the female line, 

Eeautort,?'—* And pray, tir, who 
lives there now?“ — 1 | do, fir. — 
« 't hen 1 me, ſir do not loſe 
ſight of a i] thete pr; dent examples: 
bs a Of it Y OUT 3 t, Or it Will 
tumble about your ears,” 


AYELLER: 


ſuſtain uy: the delay; he ſwore it 


Ft 6 Xs TR 
Was unc lvl, —and unkriendly, — and 
inſurio TY ve hunared .Dutchmen 
might have travelled throsah Grea 


Britain without a queſtions they never 
queſtioned ſtrangers in Great Britain, 
nor ſtopped the: n, nor e 
them, —nor guarded them. 

Rou led from his native phlegm, 
by theſe reflections on the policy ot 
his country, the cflicer lowly drew 
the pipe from his mouth, and emit- 
ting the {moke, © Mynheer,” ſays 
he, © when you firſt ſet your foot on 
the land of the Seven United Pro. 
Vinces, you ſhould have declared 
that you came thither on aftairs of 
commerce;è and, replacing his pipe, 
he relapſed ii ito immove able ſilence, 

Releaſed from this unſecial com- 
panion, he ſoon arrived at a French 
poſt, where the centinel of the ad- 
vanced guard requelied the honour of 

hits 


„* 


— 
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Bis permiſfon to aſk him for his palT- 
ports, and, on his failing to produce 
any, was intreated to pardon the liberty 
he took of conducting him to the 
commandant, but it was his duty, 
and he muſt, however reluctantly, 
perform it. 

Mon ſieur le Commandant received him 
with cold and pompous politeneſs; 
he made the uſual inquiries, and our 
traveller determined to avoid the 
the error which had produced ſuch 
inconvenience to him, replied, that 
commercial concerns drew him to 
the continent, 

&« Ma for,” ſays the commandant, 
« Peſt un negoctant, un burgeors take 
him away to the citadel, we will re- 
examine him to.morrow ; at preſent 
we muſt dreſs for the comedie.— Al- 
tons I” 

« Monfeur,"” ſaid the centinel, as 
he re conducted him to the guard - 
room, “you ſhould not have men. 
tioned commerce to Mon/icur le Com: 
mandant; no gentleman in France 
diſoraces himſelf with trade; oe 
deſpiſe traffic. You ſhould have 
informed Monjteur le Commandant, that 
you entered the dominions of the 
grand monarque for the purpoſe of 
improving yourſelf in ſinging, or in 
dancing, or in dreſſing; arms are the 
profeſſion of a man of faſhion, and 
glory and accompliſhments his pur. 
ſuits, Vive le ral —He had the ho- 
nour of paſling the night with a 
French guard, and the next day he 
was diſmilled, 

Proceeding on his journey, he fell 
in with a detachment of German 
chaſſeurs. They demanded his name, 
his quality, and his bulinels in that 
eountry. He came, he ſaid, to learn 
to dance, and to ſing, and to dreſs, 
«He is a Frenchman,” ſays the cor- 
poral. „A ſpy,” cries the ſerjeant; 


and he was directed to mount behind 


4 dragoon, and carried to the camp. 
The officer, whoſe duty it was to 
examine priſoners, ſoon diſcovered 
that our traveller was not a French - 
man, and that, as he did not under- 
ſtand a ſyllable of the language, he 
was totally incapable of being a ſpy ; 
he therefore diſcharged him, but 
nat without adviſing him no more 
to aſſume the frippery clarader of a 
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Frenchman - We Germans,” ſays 
he, “ eat and drink, and ſmoke, 
theſe are our favourite employments; 
and, if you had but informed rhe 
party that you followed no other bu— 
ſineſs, you would have ſaved them, 
me, and yourſelf, trouble.” 

He now ſoon approached the Pruſ— 
flan dominians, where his examina. 
tion was (till more ſtrict: to the 
moſt ſcrutinizing enquiries he gave 
no other an{wers, than that his only 
deſigns were to eat, and to drink, 
and to ſmoke. —** To eat! and to 
drink! and to ſmoke!” exclaimed 
the officer with aſtonithment ; ** fir, 
you muſt be forwarded to Potfdam 
war, fir, is the buſineſs of minkind, 
and he, who follows it not, is un- 
worthy the protection of the moſt 
puiſſant monarch in the univerſe.“ 

But the acute and penctrating Fre- 
deric ſoon comprehended the charic. 
ter of our traveller, and gave him a 
paſſport, under his own hand, to pure 
ſue his journey through his territo— 
ries without interruption; —* It is 
an ignorant and innocent {inglifhe 
man, *ſays the veteran; “the hngliſh 
are unacquuied with military du— 
ties; when they want a general, they 
burrow hin of me.“ 

At the Lorriers of Saxony he was 
again interrogated : - | ama fol- 
dier,“ ſays the tr:veller, „and war 
my buſineſs; all other vecupations 
are beneath the diznty of a min; 
behold the patIport of the nrit wars 
rior of the age !? —* You area pupil 
of the deſtroyer ot millions,” re; lied 
the centinel > 59 we alt :1ſpatch y OUL 
under a guard to Def ien; mi hark 
ye, {ir ! conceal yo r ; ailpoirt, as jou 
would avu'd b-iny torn to icces by 
tlioſe, Whole hulbanas, uns, an res 
lations, have been w.ntonly faCcris 
ficed at the thrine of Prullian ambi- 
tion,” 

A ſecond examination at Dreſden 
cleared him of ſal; icton He atrived 
at the confines ot Polaa, and nite 
tered himſeit that he thuulo , lufe 
fered to proceed to th” Cay ite yu chat 
Kingdom witluut tarti'r blelta— 
tion; but he rectoned without nis 
hoiſt, he had the ſame ceremony to 
go through here, and the lane queſ- 
tions to antwer. 

TY „ Your 
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«« Your buſineſs in Poland?“ in- 
terrogated the officer.—-** I really 
don't know, fir,” replicd the travel. 
ler, —** Not know your own buſineſs, 
fir!” reſumed the officer, „I muſt 
conduct you to the Staroſt.“ 

« For the love of God,” fays the 
worried traveller, „take pity on me ! 
I have been impriſoned in Holland, 
for being deſirous to keep my own 
affairs to myſelf; I have been con- 
fined all night in a French guard- 
houſe, for declaring myſelf a mer- 
chant; I have been con ipelled to 


ride ſeven miles behind a German 
dragoon, for profeſſing myſelf a man 
of pleaſure; I have been carried 
fifty miles in Pruſſia, as a priſoner, 
for acknowledging my attachment to 
eaſe and good living ; and I have 
been threatened with aſſaſſination in 
Saxony, for avowing myſelt a war. 
rior ; and, therefore, if you will have 

the goodneſs to let me know how I 
may render ſuch an account of my- 
ſelf as may not give offence, I ſhall 
conſider you as my friend and my 
prelerver.”* 


THoUcHTsS otic PROBABLE DURATION v/ the REPUBLIC of the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA. 


HE foundation of this republic 
affords a ſplendid ſpectacle to 

the eye of the univerſe. Its increaf— 
ing ſtrength may place it in the fore- 
moſt rank of nations; and, if the 
Americans continue united, and 
know where to place a proper bound 
to their love of dominion, there is a 
great probability that it will be as 
durable as any empire the world has 
witneſſed; but, if they diſunite, or 
diminiſh their internal ſtrength by 
too great an extenſion of their poſfe . 
lions, they will become petty ſtates, 
perpetually ſtruggling with each 


other, and a prey to factious deſign— 
ing men. All the advantages attend. 


ing the monarchies or republics of 
the old world, center in the new, as 
well as others wliich they never poſ- 
ſeſſed. The Aſſyrian, Perſian, Ma- 
cedonian, and Roman, empires, the 
dominions of Charlemagne, and the 
Saracens, aroſe trom conqueſt; and 
the uniting of kingdoms different in 
arts, manners, languages, and ereli— 
gions. The American empire is 
formed by commerce, and the arts 
of peace; by people uriling from the 
ſame ſtock; emigrating "from the 
ſame country, roflefling the ſame 
language, religion, laws, manners, 
and purtuits; for the ſmall variation 
in ſoine diſtricts, owing to the inter- 
mixture of Germans, "forms only a 
very flight exception, which will be 
entirely done away in the courſe oft a 
very few generations. By this inti— 
mate conn ieQtion of men and mon als, 
the caule, which accelerated, and 
ipally proved, the overthrow of the 


Eaſtern empires, is totally done away 
in the Weſtern. 

No preciſe duration can be fixed to 
the Eaſtern empires, owing to the 
inaccuracy of hiſtorical accounts ; 
the tollowing ſtatement of the prin- 
cipal of them feems the beſt authen. 
ticated and neareſt the truth, The 
Aſſyrian empire, over a great part 
of Aſia, from Ninus to Sardanapa- 
lus, laſted, according to Juſtin, 1300 
years; Euſebius 1240; Georgius 
Monachus 1340. The empire of Asia 
was transferred from the Aſfyrians ts 
the Medes in the 317th year before 
Chriſt: their reign, according to 
Euſcbius, was about 260 years, al. 
though Diodorus and Georgins Mo. 
ſachus differ from him, and "alſo one 
another, in the names of the Kings, 
and dates of their reigns. 

From the foundation of the Per- 
fan empire by Cyrus to its deſtrus— 
tion by Alexander about 232 years 
clupſed. 


ihe Macedonian empire, from it“ 


foundation by Philip, to the 14th 
year of King Perſeus, when it was 
reduced to a Roman province by 
Paulus Amilus, laſted, according to 
Juſtin, 192 years. 

The Roman empire, from the 
foundation of the city of Rome, 753 
years betore Chriſt, ro the final de- 
ſtruction oft the weſtern em pire by 
Odoucer in the 476th year of the 
Chriſtian æra, laſted 1229 years. 

All theſe empires owed their origin 
and increaſe to conqueſt, and an 
union of diflonant parts; they, there- 
fore, fell to pieces ſo foon as l 
an 
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and effeminacy had undermined 
them, and the bravery of the an— 
cient founders had become extinct in 
their polterity, Enterprifing people 
were ſoon found ready to take ad- 
vantage of their degeneracy, The 
Aſſyrian and Roman empires were 
the ſloweſt in growth, and the longeſt 
in decay. The Chineſe 1s the moſt 
remarkable empire, as well for its 
durability, as for the invariable con. 
tinuation of the ſame laws and man. 
ners for a long ſucceſſion of ages, 
Its hiſtory, however, is very little 
known by Europeans, and what the 
Chineſe themſelves pretend to give 
of it is too ſophiſticated by fable to 
be believed. It is, nevertheleſs, cer- 
tain, that after being conquered by 
the Tartars they ſtill preſerved the 
ſame laws, religion, and language ; 
and as the conquerors became Joſt in 
the immenſe numbers of the con- 
quered, and by degrees aſſumed their 
manners, the domimons of the Tar- 
tars might be ſaid to be added to the 
Chineſe empire. 

The Britiſh empire reſembles the 
Aﬀyrian and Roman 11 rhe flowneſs 
of its growth, and the {hineſe in the 
fate of its invaders. The S-xons, 
Danes, Romans, and Normans, after 
their ſucceſſive irruptions, remained 
moſtly in Ungland, and formed, in 
proceſs of time, one nation, govern— 
ed by one law, and ackno.. ledging 
ſubjection to one prince. England, 
by its ſubjection and union with tre. 
land, Wales, and Scotland, laid the 
foundation of the Britiſh empire; 
and by its conqueſts and colonies in 


every part ot the globe, and, more 


particularly by its commerce and 
manufactures, raiſed it to that pitch 
of grandeur as to be ſecond to none. 
Belides having given birth to the 
United States of North America, a 
nation nearly as populous as itfelt, it 
is now forming ſettlements in New 
South Wales with a tortitude and 
perſeverance ſurmounting all obſta- 
cles, and with the ſame unremitting 
watchtulneſs, toil, and labour, as at- 
tended the foundation of rhe United 
States, From the accounts of the 
ialubrity, ſoil, and productions, of 
New Holland, added to the advan- 
tage of its inlular lituation, very lit- 
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tle doubt can be entertained of its 
becoming a more powertul empire 
than the United States, aud in a more 
rapid progreſſion. Conſidering the 
immenſe poſſeſſions of the Britiſh em- 
pire in Europe, Aſia, Africa, and in 
America, notwithſtanding the ſepa- 
ration of the United States, it will 
be impoſſible not to exclaim, that, 
ſhould the parent ſtock be overrun 
by forcign enemies, torn to pieces by 
domeſtic factions, or even blotted out 
trom the face of the globe by a con- 
vulſion of nature, yet its fame muſt 
be immortal. Enterpriſe and perſe- 
verance have procured for the Eng. 
liſh language that univerſality, which 
French ambition has failed in pro- 
curing for theirs; and the pleaſing 
idea of living to a perpetuity of fame, 
by writing in a language, which, in 
all human probability, will never be 
dead, like the Greek and Latin 
tongues, ſhould infuſe into Engliſh 
authors, and animate them with, an 
ardour, which can beexperienced by 
thoſe of no other nation. Increaſing 
time will bring increaling readers, 
and their praiſes be reſounded by 

nations. | 
But to return to the United States: 
When congreſs appointed Wathing- 
ton commender-1a-chiet, their jea— 
louſy of ſupreme power, in w homſo— 
ever velted, induced them in their 
addreſs to him when they conferred 
this high ofice, to tell him, “they 
truſted, when thoſe ends were ob— 
tained for which they took up arms, 
he would return to the ſtation of a 
private Citizen.” After the inde. 
pendence of the Unitcd States was 
ſealed, he, accordingly, retired to 
Mount Vernon, leaving them to their 
own paſlions and guidance. The 
confederation was the only compact 
which held together, as it were by a 
thread, theſe jarring democracies, 
Impoſts were laid by ſome of them 
upon others; retaliation, and mutual 
recriminations, Drought on thofe 
keen relentments which are ſeldom 
or never terminated among ſtates, 
but by the ſword. The crits between 
the revolutionary ſtruggle, and the 
adoption of the federal conſtitutien, 
was truly awful, and called the at- 
tention of Europe towards them, 
V7 I America 
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America was debauched by the ex 
ceiles of a civil war, and incbri:ted 


with the luxvriauce of boundleſs 
liberty; the States were ſevered 
from their former head, overwhelmed 
with publ:c and private del ts, rent 
wiih jealouſies, and governed by 
different and uniiefined las s--each 
ſovercign, and without ny common 
bond, Out of this political chaos a 
project began to be talk-»d of for 
forming three diſtinct empires ; the 
United States were tottering on the 
verge of anurchy and confuſion, 
when all caſt their eyes towards Waſh- 
ington, as the only man poſſeſling a 
ſufficiency of command over the po- 
pulir paſſions to conſolidate them. 
As he had diſtanced all rivaiity, he 
was unanimouſly choſen Preſident of 
the United States, Their preſent 
conſtitution was carved out of thoſe 
venerable codes of Britiſh legiſlation, 
which have received the ſanction 
and ſtood tlie teſt of ages, altered and 
adgjted to the particular nature of 
their government. A vitble and 
happy change was the conſequence, 
and from ti11t time, the real union, 
and exiſtence of the United Staies as 
a m. tic „maß Le dated. 

The republic has lince experienced 
an unutual 1api ty oi growth; but, 
It she natural eficct of the won 
derful coml:inations of a plenty of 
fertile land, aid a form of guvern- 
ment adapted by ith«-.le:ves, and 
ſuired io their own couiltitutions ; 
and, for thoſe reasons, predicts no 
ligns of as ſpeedy a decay. It poſ— 
ſetſes the un ular felicity of being 
ſeparated by the vt Atlantic Ocean 
from all danger of ſurpriſe; and 
thoſe foreign nations, nh may be 
capable of doing them on eflential 
injury, muſt encounter the greateſt 
difnculties in attacking them, 

The extcatot the United States is 
commenſurate with any probable in- 
cre:ſe of population tor ages to come; 
and it poflelles all the tolid advan- 
tages of the Chineſe etpine, without 
the fatal neigh buurhocg of the Tar- 
tars. By tlie celiion of Louiſiana, 
the Americans have gained a vaſt 
increaſe of territory; and the free 


navigation of the Miſhilippi, which. 


is thereby tecured to then, will in. 
creaſe the population of the weſtern 
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parts, and form a complete barrier 
on thit fide. The two Floridas can 
never he an object of terror to them, 
and, in caſe of a rupture between 
Spain and the United States, will 
ſoon be taken polſeſſion of by the 
latter. The Britiſh poſſeſſions on the 
north and weſt, are alone to be 
dreaded, and, in the latter quarter 
they are ftrongly guarded by the 
forts eſtabliſhed by the Britiſh, and 
lately delivered up to the Ameri— 
cans, according to the treaty of Paris, 
Thus ſituated, the United States 
appear formed by nature for a great, 
permanent, and independent, go- 
vernment. Such an extenhve tract 
of country, covered with a people 
ſprung from an active and induſtri— 
ous nation, whoſe example they 
ſeem anxious to emulate, ought to 
form a commonwealth as indiſſolu— 
ble as humanity will allow. They 
have, beſides, a knowledge of thoſe 
deſtructive prineiples which have 
haſtened the downfall of other na- 
tions, and it is their own fault, if, 
guided by that unerring beacon, they 

do not avoid a ſimilar thipwreck. 
But it is not be concealed that th:s 
riſing republic contains the feeds of 
internal deſiruction. The firſt thock 
the federal conſiitution received aroſe 
from the French revolution. France 
had iwo views towards the United 
States: the one was to annoy her 
dieadtul rival, Great Britain; the 
other to render them ſatellites of 
her bounclets ambition. Gratitude 
to France, for having inſured the in- 
dependence ot the United States, was 
firtt inſiſted on, flattery was then put 
in force, and.laſtly, when thole means 
failed of drawing them from neutra- 
lity, threats were prefſed into the 
ſervice. It was thought neceſſary, 
finding all theſe meatures fail, to re- 
volutionize them. The minds of 
the Americans were inflamed, and 
every moment watched to paralize 
government, and create a. coolneſs 
between it and the people. The 
Freuch began ſyſtematic operations, 
and ſoon divided the unſuſpecting 
Americans into two parties, called 
federaliſls (whom they alſo denomi— 
nated ariſtocrats, and Engliſh tories, 
to render them odious to the reptit- 
licans) aud antzfegeralijis ; yet both 
a | Parties 
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parties were rigid republicans. Anar. 
chy and civil war impended over this 
infantine republic, when the wiſdom 
of Waſhington interpoſed, and, by a 
proclamation of neutrality, he, as 
one of his beſt eulogiſts emphatical!y 
hraſes it, ** arreſted the intrigues of 
. and the paſſions of hi coun- 
trymen, on the very edge of th- pre 
cipice of war and revolution.“ This 
was followed up by a trre::ty of com 
merce with Great B1iitain, which was 
one of the laſt acts of Wathington's 
adminiſtration of any cunſequenc-, 
and daſhed the poiſoned chalice of 
French fraternity from the lips of 
the Americans. The Freneh faction 
raged, and, at the expiration of his 
preſidency, Wathiagtoa retired, dif. 
ouſted with the ſtrugyles of a deſpe. 
rate party. When, however, the 
inſolence of France conſtrained the 
Americans to repel aggrethon by ag 
greſſion, this truly great and goud 
man was again called into action: he 
accepted the lhentenancy-general ot 
the army of the United States, and, 
in the decline ot lite, did not hefirare 
again to draw his ſword in th main- 
tenance of that indenenderce he had 
been ſo inſtrumental in eſtabliching. 
Death cloſed his glorious carecr ! 
The veneration, which attended him, 
vaniſhed with him, and tlie United 
States have been ever ſince convulſed 
with the ſtruggles of che two parties, 
although the canſe (the French re- 
volution) has Leen long ſince heartily 
deſpiſed by buth. But when the 
ball of contention has been once ſet 
on foot, individuals will always be 
found to keep it up, in order to head 
the contending parties, until one of 
them gets the upper hand, and the 
weakett calls to its aid a foreign 
power, which moſt commonly ſub- 
Jugates both. Thus fell the repub— 
lics of Greece, which, torn to pieces 
by internal diviſions, and ſtriving 
with one another for the maſtery, 
were eaſily brought under a foreign 
yoke; and the German league pre- 
ſents a very recent- example how 
eaſily an empire may be crippled by 
a foreign enemy, when the under- 
mining policy of ſome of its rulers 
refers the aggrandizement of their 
particular ſtates to the integrity and 


proſperity of the whole. Theſe two 
partie have created evident ſymp— 
toms of a diviſion between the nor— 
thern and ſouthern ſtates, and threats 
have been throw!" out on both ſides, 
which may ultimately bring it about. 
Anvther iwiion alfo threatens to 
take pl:ce between the eaſtern and 
weltern territoxics. The latter have 
twice openly reſiſted government, 
and yielded only to a ſuperiority of 
force. An exciſe duty created the 
very {ime difaxreement between 
them as the ſtainp-act did between 
them and Great Britain. It 1s there. 
fore by no means improbable their 
offspring may, in time, mete to them 
the very ſime meaſure they meted 
to the mother-country; and ſhow 
them, what they have raught Great 
Britain, that, in the government of 
a nation, as in that of a private fa. 
mily, there is an age when chiidren 

will thick and act for themſelves. 
This diviion is one of the fatal 
cauſes of the downfall of an empire. 
Etteminacy, which may be aptly 
{tiled a national epidemic, is another. 
In proportion as « nation increaſes in 
ſe urity and aflu-nce, it becomes 
diſſatisfhed with having barely where. 
withal tv ſu-ply the wants of na» 
ture; it pines for thoſe of conve— 
nience ; thule obtained, they pant 
for lu ury, which brings its never 
failing concoinirant—efſeminacy. A 

nation, thus undermined, is eaſl] 
overturned by the firſt hoſtile blaſt, 
Through luxury Cyrus quelled the 
Lydians; through luxury the Aſſy— 
rian empire was overthrown by the 
Medes; their's by the Macedonians 
the latrer_ by the Romans; and the 
Roman by the barbarians; and, to 
give a more recent example, Davila 
tells us that, in an interview and 
ſemblance of treaty with the King of 
Navarre, Catharinede Medicis broke 
that prince's power more With the 
inſidious gaieties of her court than 
many batrle» before had done. The 
exceſſes of the civil war, and the ir- 
ruptions of the pernicious morals of 
the French fugitives from St. Do. 
mingo, through the republican mo. 
rals of the United States, will evince 
to a ſuperficial reader, what mult 
have been ſclt.evident to an eye-wit- 
nels, 
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neſs, that luxury has madea grievous 
breach in the deliberate gravity of 
republican Americans. 

Too great an extenſion of an em- 
pire is likewiſe another fatal cauſe of 
its overthrow ; whereby it is firſt 
weakened and thea becomes an eatly 
ſacrifice to the hatred and jealouſy uf 
contending nations, The American 
congreſs early ſhowed a thirit tor it, 
when. after having been tucceſsful 
in the reduction of Ticonderago and 
Crown Point, they reſolved to pur- 
ſue their delign of penetrating into 
the very heart of Canada; thus at 
once changing the ground upon 
which they had taken up arms, when 
they declared they tought for e rt, 
not congueſt, They have purſued this 
ſcheme of aggrandizement ever fince, 
by purchaling for trifles the Indian 
lands, or driving the aborigines tur- 
ther weſtward, end by the acquili- 
tion of Louillana. Provrefling thus, 
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nate Emmet with his friend, 
previous to his execution, 18 al Once 
affecting and intereſting. It is im- 
poſiible not to lament deeply that a 
youth of his talents, and apparently 
ingenuous difpolitions, had not ſuoner 
ſeen his error; and that thoſe talents 
and diſpolitions had not been brought 
to action in a better cauſe. Some 
facts, however, are worthy the at- 
tention of the public, and of govern- 
ment in particular, 

It appears from the report of this 
converſation, that, though he was 
adverle to French interference, that 
was not the caſe with a the rebel 
leaders; for by k mmet's account they 
had even gone ſo far as to maintain 
an accredited agent, in the character 
of amballudor, at the court ot the 
Fir{t Conſul. 

It appears further, that the late 
rebellion grew out of the former; 
and though we will not ſay that it 
was produced, it Was undoubtedly 
exaſperated, by the violent meaſures 
of the late adminiſtration, The 
happy mixture of firmneſs with mo- 
deration, ot conſtitutional vigour 
with conſtitutional principle, Which 


* _ converſaticn of the unfortu. 
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the Floridas, Canada, Mexico, .the 
hole American continent, and even 
the Weſt Indies, may be wanted to 
give them eibow-room. This needs 
19 Comment ! 

Laſtly comes a foreign foe, which 
every enterpriling nation is to a de— 
clining empire, unable torepel infult 
and aggreſſion. Divition, elleminacy, 
and extenſion, ſap the outworks and 
weaken the defence, while foreign 
aggreſſion prepares to ſtorm the cita- 
del, Happy will the United States 
be if they know that in a confede— 
racy of ſtates, ſome. potent, others 
weak, the ambition of individuals is 
to be reſtrained; divition avoided 
due bounds ſet to their love of do. 
nnmon; and proper regard had to 
religion, laws, and manners! As they 
avoid or neglect this beacon, the 
United States mutt fall under either 
one or the other alternative meu— 
ULoned in the outſet of this paper, 
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marks the conduct of the preſent 
adininitrotion, did not fail to make 
a due impreſlion on the mind of the 
unhappy man, even when he was the 
victim of thoſe laws, which he could 
not deny were adminiſtered with juf. 
tice, honour, and impart:ality. His 
words are very remarkable: he ob- 
ſerved, „that had he not been inter. 
rupted by the court, he would have 
ſpoken as warm an eulogium on the candour 
and moderation of the preſent government, 
as his conception or language were adequate 
to,” From which of the convicts in 
the Jaſt rebellion did the conduct of 
the late miniſtry extort ſuch a con. 
fellion? 

He added, that ** when he left the 
country, it was at a period, when a 
great portion of the public mind, particu- 
{arly the party to whoni he attached 
himſelt, had been wvlently exaſperated 
at certain harſh proceedings attributed 
to the admmrſtration which prejided ſome 
years previous to the laſt rebellion, On 
his recent arrival in his native coun» 
try, he conceived that the preſent 
government muit have been nearly 


ſimilar, until experience convinced him 


of his miſtake.” - We haveulw ays been 
of opinion that a ſirict adherence ta 
tho 
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the principles of our glorious con- 
ſtitution, would be ſufficient to re— 
pel every traiterous deſign, and was 
the way to convince the diſattected 
themſelvesof its inherent excellence. 
«« A vigour beyond the lau,“ is the 
vigour of tyrants; and when that 1s 
exerciſed, it affords an argument to 
thoſe miſcreants, who would perfuade 
the people * that they have nothing 
worth defending.” 

It is the upright and truly conſti— 
tutional conduct of the preſent minil- 
ters, which has extinguiſhed faction 
at home, and has produced a fpirit 
of unanimity which is almoſt mira- 
culous, contidering how the nation 
was before ſplit and divided into 
faction and party. This is at leaſt 
One bleſſing derived from Mr. A.- 
dington's adminiſtration, which the 
moſt ſtupid and flaviſh admirers of 
the imperious houfe of Grenville 
will not dare to deny, By puriuing 
the {ime truly laudable line of con- 
duct, we have no doubt but they 
will be equally fſuccelstul in reſtor— 
ing peace and unanimity to Ircland, 
The diſcaſe is there, indecd, more 
deeply rooted; yet we are confident 
in our opinion, that by judicious 
treatment it will ſhortly be eradi— 
cated, The good effects of the 
conduct of the preſent miniſtry are 


already apparent in the north of 


Ireland, which was formerly the 
moſt difaifected. Lhe laws and 
inſtitutions and eſtabliſhed practices 
of our anceſtors, we repeat again, 
have armed the Britiſh government 
with every proper and uſeful power; 
there is no neceſſity to reſort to new. 
fangled ſchemes of oppreilion and 
violence to deſtroy rebeilion. Thoſe 
who employ them are aoc ftatelmen 
but quacks; and experience ſhews 
that they produce more miſchief 
than good. 

As to the idea which, according 
to ſome accounts, Was ſupported by 
Emmet, ** that Ireland is able to 
maintain herſelf as an independent 
kingdom, and could ingly make 
herſelf reſpected all over the world,” 
it is the lentiment of a young and 
inexpericaced mind, and can never 
be entertained by any found politi- 
cian., If ſuch a plan were practi» 


cible, it is evident that the moſt 
calumitous conſequences muſt enſue. 
It 1s evident, that the continued 


jerloufics which would arife between 


the two iflinds, wonld deluge both 
of them with blood, would depopu— 
late both, and render them an eaſy 
conqueſt to France, or ſome other 
power. It would be eaſy to demon- 
ſtrate the great and many advantages 
that Ireland derives from Pyitith con- 
nection; but it is altogether unne— 
ceſlary to enter upon the ſubject; 
as the opinion of Emmet we cannot 
conceive to be entertained by any 
number of thinking perlons 1n either 
country. 

Another opinion entertained by 
this unfortunate young man is 2qually 
erroneous, and ought to be noticed 
for the fake of thulſe miſguided per. 
ſons in Ircland, who nity {till enter- 
tain hopes of overthrowing the pre— 
ſent government, Viz. hat ire- 
land (or rather the rebellious part 
thereof), without French afliitance, 
is ble to throw off the Pritith do- 
minion.** The two very feeble and 
unfuccel.ful efforts that party has 
mide, ought to conviice them of 
the conirary; indeed, it is evident 
thut the older and more experienced 
traitors entertain no ſuch idea, for 
they have been, and now are, folt- 
citing the aid of France. They can 
therefore be ſeparated from Britain 
only by calling in that d:aboltical in- 
terference, winch Emmet fo juſtly 
deprecated, and Which! he painted 
in ſuch glowing colours. When tice 
infatuated | cople 00, [pe k of be- 
ing under the dominon of Britain, it 
is an equally grofs miſtalte, and only 
calculated to mitleal,. Ireland is no 
more under the dominjon of Britain, 
than Britain is under the dominion 
of Ireland. Both countries (thank 
Heaven!) are under the ſame guſt, 
mild, and equal, government.. Both 
partake equally of the bicikng of 
the ſame wile and excellent conſtitu— 
tion, The ſeat of government is 
indeed for convenience placed in this 
country ; bur with equal reaton the 
inhabitants of Yorkſhire would com- 
plain that it is in London, inſtead 
of York. The union of the two 
kingdoms we have always cordially 

approved, 
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approved, and it will be the fault 
of the Ir ſh th-nifelves, if they do 
not reap very rolderable advanta 
ges frum t. ut if a large party of 
the nation berd their views to faction 
and diſ.non, i of commerce, 
agriculture, mnuf'ctures, and in 
duſtry, in all its branches, it is im— 

oſſible that Ireland can be benefited 
by any exertions of the government 
or legiflature, Theſe are ſentiments 
which the loyal part of that nation 
ought to take every means of im- 
preſſing on the minds of their fellow- 
{ubjects. 

The trial and conviction of the 
two moſt noted leaders, Redmond 
and Rullel, may be ſuppoſed now to 
have put an end to this unfortunate 
buſineſs, though ſeveral more, for 
whoſe apprehenſion rewards had been 
offered, have been lately arreited, 
and committed to gaol. 

On Wedneſday, the 6th inſtant, 
Redmond, who attempted a ſhort 
time ſince to put a period to his ex- 
iſtence, by ſhooting himſelt, was 
tried at Dublin, and convicted, He 
was executed the following day on 
the Coal Quay, oppolite to his own 
houſe. 

On the 19th came on the trial of 


the rebel general Ruſſell, before the 
Hon. Baron George, at Downpatrick. 
It laſted from 10 in the morning till 
half paſt 8 in the evening; molt of 
which time was occupied by the evi- 
dence for the crown, for the priſoner 
called no witneſſes. Verdict Guz/ty, 

The priſoner having been aſked, 
in the uſual form, if he had any thing 
to ſay why ſentence of death ſhould 
not be paſſed upon him, he addreſſed 
the court in an eloquent and energe— 
tic though rather a ſomewhat uncon- 
nected ſpeech of about twenty mi— 
nutes, in which he took a view of 
the principal tranſactions of his life, 
tor the laſt thirteen years; and on a 
retroſpective view of which, he ſaid, 
he looked back with triumph and 
ſatisfaction ; he endeavoured to vin— 
dicate his conduct from the crimina- 
lity attached to it, iy aflerting that 
in all he had done, he had acted 
from the convictions of his conſci- 
ence; and anxiouſly requeſted that the 
court would make his not only the 
firſt, but the only life which ſhould 
be taken on the preſent occaſion ; 
mercifully ſparing to their families 
and friends the lives of thoſe men, 
whom it was aſſerted he had led 
altray. 


ON Two HINDU FESTIVALS. By the late Colonel Pearce, 
[From ASIATIC RESEARCHES, Vol. 11.] 


HE ancient feſtival of Bhavani 
1s annually celebrated by the 
Gcpas, and all other Hindus, who 
keep horned cattle tor uſe or profit : 
on this feaſt they viſit gardens, erect 
a pole in the fields, and adorn it with 
pendants and garlands. The day on 
which the colonel deſcribes this 
feſtival as happening, was our firſt of 
May, on which the ſame rites are per- 
formed by the ſame claſs of people in 
England, where it is well Known to 
be a relique of ancient ſuperſtition 
in that country: it ſhould ſeem, 
therefore, that the religion of the 
eaſt, and the old religion of Britain, 
had a ſtrong affinity. 

The ſecond feſtival is thus de. 
ſcribed: During the Huli, when 
mirth and feitivity reign among Hin- 
dus of every Claſs, one ſubject of di- 
verſion is to {end people on errands 


and expeditions, that are to end in 
diſappointment, and raiſe a laugh at 
the expence of the perſon ſent. The 
Huli is always in March, and the aff 
day is the greateſt holiday: all the 
Hindus, who are on that day at Zag- 
ganath, are entitled to certain dil. 
tinctions, which they hold to be of 
ſuch importance, that I found it ex- 
pedient to ſtay there till the end of 
the feſtival; and I am of opimon, 
and ſo are the reſt of the officers, 
that I ſavedabove five hundred men 
by the delay. The origin of the 
Hult ſeems loft in antiquity; and I 
have not been able to pick up the 
ſmalleſt account of it. 

If the rites of MAV- DAV ſhow 
any attinity between the religion of 
England in times paſt and that of the 


Hindus in theſe times, may not the 


cultom of making Aprit fools, 8 
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rſt of that month, indicate ſome 
traces of the Hu/:? I have never yet 


heard any account of the origin of 


the Engliſh cuſtom; but it is un- 
queſtionably very ancient, and 1s 
ſtill kept up even in great towns, 
though leſs in them than in the 
country: with us it is chiefly con- 
fined to the lower claſſes of people; ; 
but in India high and low join in it; 


. 


THE FIELD MOUSE, 
MOUSE, the fleckeſt of the train 


That ever ſtole the farmer's grain, 
Grew tir'd of acorns, wheat, and peale, 
And long'd to feed on ſavoury cheeſe, 
A travell'd fir, a mouſe of {pirit, 
Endow'd with wit, but little merit, 
In evil hour a viſit paid, 

And turn'd his inexperienc'd h-ad 
With ſtories of I know not what! 
The comforts of the ſhepherd's cot, 
The plenty of the farmer's barn, 
And granaries replete with corn; 

Bnt molt the luxury and walte 

Of houſes own'd by men ot taſte, 
Where a man-cook conſumes the meat, 
Yet leaves enough for M1 E to eat, 
And in whole pantry, cheelc and ham 
Invite a colony to cram. 


The longing mouſe the ſtory hears, 
He feels alternate hopes and tears, 
His friend's advice he dares purſue, 
And bids his rural friends adieu. 


When night her ſable curtain ſpread, 
And all was ſilent as the dead, 

Our hero crept along the way 

His friend had pointed out by day, 
And entering at the cellar door, 
Alcended to the pantry floor, 

Behind a table there ho hes, 

And thinks himſelf ſecure and wiſe ; 
At morn a plenteous ſcene appears, 
Enough to ſerve him many years; 
(The reliques of a ſumptuous dinner 
Are tempting to a young beginner ;) 
He peeps, and thinks he may come out 
To taſte a bit, and look 4 out; 

No toe appears, and bolder grown, 
He ſwears the treafure is — own; 
Then ſallying forth in open day, 

Eats all that comes into his w ay. 


But ſoon the greaſy cook is ſeen— 
The mouſe looks pitiſul and mean; 
Scouts from the dreſſor in a friglit, 

Yet does not ſcape his watchful f fight, 
The gnaw'd remains of viands rare 
Are taken from the ſhelf with care, 
Aud in their place a TRAP is (ct, 

To make the thief repay the ob, 


Vor. X. No. 145. 


and the late Shujaul Daulah, Iain 
told, was very fond of making Huli— 
foots. though he was a Mi uſelman of 
the higheſt rank. They carry it here 
ſo far, as to ſend letters making ap- 
pointments, in the name of pe Tr "Ss, 
who, it is known, muſt be abſent 
from their houſe at the time fixed 
on; and the laugh is always in pro- 
portion to the trouble given. 
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The mouſe at evening dares to peep, . 
And thinks his ſoe is fait af-ep, 

The ſavoury cheeſe his tancy draws 

Witbin the Tr ay's unkeeling jaws, 

He finds too late his error there, 

And dies upon the fatal inare. | 


CONTENTMENT. 
ONTENTMENT, rofy dimpled fair, 
Taou brightelt dau; hier ot the Ky, 
Why doſt thou to the hut repair, 


And from the gilded palace fly ? 


I've trac'd thre on the peafant's cheek; 
I've mark'd ther in the milkmaid's ſmile $ 
I've herd thee lone! wh and ſpeak, 
Amid the ſons of Want and Toll, 
ve! in the circles of Th rreat, 
\\ nere Fortunc's 7 ts a1 all combin'd, 
I've ſought thee carly, ſought thee late, 
Ari ne'er thy lo: LY form could fi d. 


A SONNET. 


N hen from Wealth and Por np yo wu fle 2C, 
Talk hb Compe tence and thee, 


TueEe-SONG or DEATH, 


{ARE WELL, thou fair day, 
earth, and ye {kics, 


gay Wit th the broad f. ting lun; 
Fa eke loves ler- friendſnips; ye dear 
t-ader ties 
Our rac 
Thou —_—_ King of terrors, thou life's My 4 
gloomy toc, 
Go, f (gh! en the coward and flave; 
Go, teach thera to tremble, fell tyrant! but 
Know, 
No terrors haſt thou to the brave! 


thou green 


— ot C * *#NCC n run ' 


Thou ſtrik'ſt the poor peaſant —he ſinks in F 
the das k, | 
Nor ſaves c'en the wreck of a name! 
Thou ſtrik'ſt the young hcroa glorious 
mark ! 
He falls in the blaze of his fame! 
In the field of proud honour—our {words 
in our hands, 
Our king and our countr y to {fave 
While vict'ry mines on life's laſt ebbing | 
{ſands — 9 2 
O who would not dic with the brave! * 
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te valwurt Saum five 
Ye peſtragres torfirer ts wenn, 
A erave man ariver dig. 

From the TOME) PIE GAZELTES. 
Now pubiified thrice a.-axck. 
Tiff x LIT Ter Ce. gc (Corte A 

tis lere prox k1roanfretes oy w £5 ths 


Lards Ca: , Þ re F$ « if # Er 1 1-103 W. 


Plantage get, at Sca, July 15. 

IR, A French buig privatonr, | 

Courier de Terre Neuve, of 
ns and o men, belonging = 
Malocs, was yiitenday c zpturrd by 
his mazefy*s ſip duet av OO We 
mand. in It. 49 Aeg. een 14 od 
30 min. we#. . She ſailed bonn days 
ago from Abr everack. aut has wot 
taken any thing. 

FULY 30.— 4A con. or the zi th 
inſtunt, I tell in with his wajeſt 155 
loup Rafario, in chace of an cnemy's 

vellei. The Rofaria, by aur & clock 
Fad gamcd or the chace fo as te be 
within gun mot, vhen lier f 
mat being cariied away by tlie great 
pres of tail gan it, e | 
a-gera. By eight eo cicck the Plan- 
tagenet Tad gut c lale a 2g Reg the 
chace, nen mr truck. her colouss. 
1 taund ier to be tie French ſhip 
privateer LA talaute, of Bon: "EEK, 
commanded by i. Arm Marten, 
with a complement of 20 men, an 
pierced for 22 guns, Lt having b 
6 paunders mounted, the rremaln. 
having been thi own ove, hoard da. 
mug the chace. J. Atalante is an 
excee ans Bade vaſtel, copp 
ed, and falls Leim akably C54 5 N ne 
run us nearly go miles in tiie 3 hauss. 
She had been gut 6 2 from Baur 
deaux, and had alen nutting. 

G. E. a: 48. 
Endymion, at Sca, Ftdy 16, dat. 47. 30. A. 
lun. 22. 40. fr. 

Six, —I have tic honour to inform 
you, that this mormug his mazetty*s 
ſhip I command, captured F Adour 
French ftore thip, from Mart nique, 
bound to Rochefort. L Adour is 
pierced for 20 guns, and was com- 
manded by Captaine de Fregate 
Moudelot, who was totally unac- 
quainted with the war. 
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wt have the conſalation to cefett, 
{ ctorgulty in his COUN- 

t Nmring with the he- 
tot ſm of a Britih ofices 

Zwo ſeaue 2, Crump aud Roſe, are 
allo wounded ; the tormer with * 
ball in toe this M., the latter with a 
val! abo the anc le. 

The Frincels Auguſta, vour lord. 
ip Witt rucollect, 15 OTIC © the 
{malleft cutters under yeur lord 
lu! p*s Comm ang, being about yo tons, 

The conduct of }uleph Thomas, 
the malker, and the crew of this lie- 
tie veſſel, fighting bravely after th: 
loſs of their officer, and beating of 
two vellels of ſuch ſuperior force, 
merits More enconnum than my peg 
is cuabled to expreſs. 

„ RonERT MoNTAGE. 
From Capt. S. Fackſon, of the Sloop Au 
tumn, ts Rear. admiral Montague, dat ea 

off Cal dig, Sept. 28. 
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mult have done 
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an fire for ſome lime. Wnt e 
— % * 4 1 # 1 257 on 5 
tnemw's boats and dark s being C0- 


v. red under the land, it was unpot- 
Idle 10 judge whit 3 Er © they uf 
tained, but it auft hase been con 

derable. It now Came on 10 Mew 
4o freſh from the N. E. that ihe 
iprings would not hold the ſhip 
againit the wini and tide _ I at 
tarus' anchor having given Way, I 
Was obliged to wake the Fans to 
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0 uſcontinne their fire 
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From ( Captain Robert r Hony: 1 147 7 of 4 1 
Meajeijty*s Strep tie Leda, it Re. ada. 


ral " Meatag Zu, dated off Bunlogue, Sep- 

femoer 29. 

Si, In anſwer to your's of this 
date, i have the honour to acquaint 
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you, that the enemy's gun. veſſels. 


bein: 2G in number, w ere veſterday 
difcovered comine v;* of Calais ſoon 
atter bad qa: tched Lient, Came- 
ron io you, { immediately gave 
mace und the ſquxdron under my 
ex- 
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to have bombarded! 


tron, aud had made the ſig- 
i tar thit pur ofe, but the wind 
Der ug tfomg off thore, and a lee- 
ide, prevented the bombs from 


g 
ang their flations acrordingly 

t day- light this morning another 
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| he] -f +w6 of them, 
they having * On ſhore 

and bilged upo: > 7 > There 

are at preſent ss gun. rotcis atan 

tie the pier of Bonlogne. 

i A Py t i, That I have not 
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done to any of the ſana- 
utter may command. —A fret! 
e Leda, which: burti 
ng a ury to 
Nm Nett hurting a man. 
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My Lak b, have the honour 
to norm your tordthip, the ſhip 1 
command be ing of the ifland of St. 
Peter's, near Sardinia, yeſterday 
mormug, at day-light, a fait was diſ- 
the touth weſt quarter, 
to Which we gave chace, and, at 
two Ocloch this morning, captured 
ber, after a purfuit of 22 hours; 
upon boardin we foand her to be 
the French national brig of war, 
L'Alcion, of 16 guns and 96 men, 
commanded by Captain Lacree, re. 
turning from Alexandria, Where ſhe 
had been on a particular mitn, She 
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appears to be one of the fineſt veſſicls 

of her claſs I have ſeen; is built 

upon a new conſtruction, ſails pro- 
digiouſly faſt, is well equipped, and 
only one year old, 

[This Gazette contains the pro- 
motion of all Licutenant-generals to 
the end of the year 1798, to be Ge- 
nerals; Major. generals to the end of 
1796, to be Lieutenant- generals; Co- 
lonels to the end of 1796, Lieutenant— 
generals; Colonels to the end of 
1797, Major- generals; ' Lieutenant- 
colonels to the end of 1795, Colonels; 
Majors to the end of 1798, Licute- 
nant colonels; and Captains to the 
end of 1794, Majors. J 
From Licut. C. P. Leader, of the Jackall 

Gun-brig, to Rear-admiral Monta Tur, 

dated off Oftend, Sept. 29. 

Sin, I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that this afternoon I gave chaſe 
to a veſſel running along ſhore, be- 
tween Nicuport and Dunkirk ; but, 
it falling nearly calm, I diſpatched 
Mr. Simpſon, malter, fix ſeamen and 
four marines, to board her, which 
duty they performed in a very ſpi— 
rited manner, under a heavy fire 
from three field-pieces, brought on 
the beach, and a ſmall battery of 
two guns, within halt piſtol ſhot, 
the enemy being a-ground when 
boarded, She proves to be an arm- 
ed ſloop of four 2-pounders, belong- 
ing to Dunkirk ; I believe taken up 
for the conveyance of troops. Her 
crew eſcaped on ſhore to the number 
of ten or twelve, A light breeze 
ſpringing up. with the afliſtance of 
my ſuceps, I was enabled to arrive 
time enough with the brig to cover 
the boat and prize coming off, Al. 
though the floop kept a continual 
fire on the boat, Jam happy to ſay 
there was not any perſon hurt. She 
ran on ſhore betwixt the Calms and 
the Main. The maſterly manner in 
which Mr. Purdy, pilot, conducted 
the brig in that navigation, does him 
great credit, 

Extract of a Letter {rom Commodore Hood, 
Commander in ( huef of Jus Vajrſty"s 
Ships and Veſſels in theLecward 1/ands, 
to Str Evan Nepean, Bart. dated An- 
tzgua, ug. 6. 

Lieutenant Carr, of his majeſty's 
ſchooner ! Eclair, has ſtated to me, 
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that off Dominica he chaſed two 
row-boat privateers, belonging to 
Guadaloupe, until ſhe was becalmed, 
one of which the government {loop 
of the iſland captured ; the other 
was followed by PEclair's jolly-boat 
with only fix perſons on-board, in- 
cluding the maſter and a young mid- 
ſhipman, who attacked her in a very 
gallant manner, notwithſtanding ſhe 
had ſixteen ſtout men, well armed, 
and carried her in a few minutes, 
after killing her commander and 
one man, and wounding three, with- 
out any loſs on the part of the jolly- 
boat. 

Capt. A. J. Griffiths, of the Conſtance, to 
Capi. Broughton, dated in the Elbe, 
Sept. 22. 

S1R, The two French privateer: 
which were fitting out, up the Elbe, 
at Harbourgh in Hanover, viz. La 
Caroline, of $ guns and 35; men, and 
La Sophie, of 10 guns and 40 men, 
both ſchooners, I received intelli— 
gence on the eighteenth, had come 
down to Cuxhaven two days before, 
but as I found they were inſide the 
Jettys, I could do nothing with them. 
On the 2oth they came out with a 
fair wind, and a view, | believe, of 
trying the veſſels, exerciſing the peo- 
ple, and eſcaping by the North Elbe, 
ſthonld chance befriend them. I dit 
patched all the boats atter them, un. 
der Lieut. Napier, but there was too 
much wind and fea, in ſuch a tide's 
way, to admit their attacking them, 
They appear, however, to have 
ſucceeded in cauſing them to ſepa- 
rate, the Caroline hawhng her wind 
for Cuszhaven, La Sophie bearing up 
for the North Elbe; the latter run 
on {hore on the fouth part of the 
Vogel Sand, when the other bore up 
ro prevent the boats deſtroying her, 
Next morning I got under weigh, 
and ſucceeded in cutting off the Ca. 
roline from Cuxhaven, whom I cap. 
tured about two miles from that 
place. The wind increaling, on ſend— 
ing to anchor near the one on ſhore, 
the ſtruck her colours alſo, and the 
boats attempted to take the people 
out, but the heavy ſea on the ſand 
rendered it impoſſible. During the 
night the wind chopped round to 
N. W. and blew very hard: it brought 
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fo a high a tide, that at three in the 
morning ſhe got off with the loſs, I be. 
lieve, of her rudder, and, I ſhould 
imagine, otherwiſe a good deal da- 
maged; however, ſhe reached Cux- 
haven, I think. 

Copy of a Letter from Vice-admiral Gam- 
bier, Commander in Chief of his Ma- 
Jefly's Ships and Veſſels at Newfound. 
land, to Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. dated 
on-board the Iſis, at St. John's, the 
20th of Auguſt, 

Sin, | ſend herewith a letter from 
Capt. Malbon, of his majeſty's thip 
Aurora, giving an account of his 
having taken poſſeſſion of the lands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, whichyou 
will be pleaſed tolay before the Lords 
Commiſſioners of the Admiralty. 

« On the zoth of June, about four 
o'clock in the morning, I made the 
i and of Peter's; and at five ſent 
the large cutter and launch, manned 
and armed with a twelve pound car. 
ronade, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Richard Longfield Davies, 
and Lieutenant Baillie, of the ma- 
rines, to oblige the town to ſurrender, 
or begin the attack; between nx and 
ſeven o' clock they entered the har- 
bour, under a very thick fog, and 
perceiving a oat c:ofiing from one 
fide to the other, brought her to, 
in which they found the commullury 
who acted as governor. The con- 
fuſion t-at the place was thrown into 
from the ſudden attack, prevented 
the inhabitants from allembliag to- 
gether, and at half paſt ſeven the 
commiſſary ſurrendered the ifland, 
by delivering the colours to Lieute- 
nant Davies. From what has been 
fince learned, there is no doubt that, 
if the ihibitints could hive had 
time to have collected themſelves 
from their different lituations, they 
would have made a itrong reſiſtance, 
having tince diſcovered upwards of 
105 ſtand of arms among them, 
Kno ing the {mall force in the boats, 
I uſed my utnioſt efforts to get his 
majeſty's ſhip into the harbour, but 
was as frequently prevented by thick 
fogs. About eleven, it being ſome- 
what clear, 1 eatered, under a very 
heavy preſs of ſail between the rocks, 
which were not a cable's length 
acrois, and at two P. M. brought to 
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with the beſt bower, in fifteen fa. 
thom water. Found here a French 
merchant brig (Reines des Anges} 
and a ſchooner (Provoyier), with 
eleven ſmall ſchooners, and up- 
wards of ico battoes. The iſland 
contained fiſh, ſtores, ſalt, and mer- 
chandize of various deſcrip:1ons, and, 
upon a rough ſurvey, about 220 
men were upon the iſland and in the 
boats; but they being ſo detached, 
ſeveral got away in the ſmall craft, 
one of which I have ſince been in- 
formed was taken off Liverpool in 

Nova Scotia, and anotherat St. Laws 

rence in Newfoundland. 

On every thing being ſecured, T 
ordered one ol the fiſhing ſchooners 
to be titted as a tender, and having 
her manned and armed withatwelve— 
pound carronade, gave the command 
to Lieutenant Davies, with direc- 
tions to {cour the coaſt, and take 
poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Great and 
Little Miquelon, which he did; but 
no inhabitants or ſtores were found 
at either of thoſe places.“ 

Extract of a Letter from Admiral Sir 
Jon Colpoys, R. B. Commander in 
Cie, of tas Majeſty's Ships at Ply. 
mouth, to Str Euan Nepean, Hart. 
dated on-board the Salvator del Mundo, 
Humoaze, 18th October 
L'Aventure, Freuch privateer of 

20 guns and 150 men, captured by 

the Acaſta, is juſt arri.ed. The 

prize maſter reports that the Acaſta 
has aiſo retaken the ſhips Royal Ed. 
ward, of London, and the St. Mary's 

Planter, of Liverpool, both from 

Jamaica, whote late commanders are 

arrived in PAventure, 

Extract of a Letter from 
of has Majrfty*s Ship 
Evan Nepean, Bart. 
Oclober 18. 

On the 5th ult. being off Vigo, 
I captured, after ſeveral hours chaſe, 
PAlerte, French brig privateer of 
14 guns and $4 men, cou:manded by 
Bernard Benjamin Bezard, on her 
return from a cruize, having been 
65 days from Bourdeaux, Her maſts, 
ſails, and rigging, are much torn b 
our thot, and the man at'the helm 
(the only man ſuffered on deck) 
dangerouſly wounded, I have ſent 
five wounded priſoners on ſhore, to 


the 


Captain Wolfe, 
L' Aigle, to Sir 
dated Downs, 
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Bey is remarkable for his courage, 
agility, and uncommon addreſs and 
proweſs on horſeback. He has re- 
peatedly cut oft the head of a buffalo, 
at full gallop, with one ſtroke of his 
fibre. He 1s 43 or 44 years old, 
about 5 feet 8 inches high, and very 
corpulent. His countenance is open, 
and his manners affable. He is a 
man of (trong natural abilities; but 
his mind is uncultivated. He can 
read and write; which is a very un- 
common thing among the Mame- 
lukes. He never was brought to 
terms by the French, during the 
whole time of their continuance in 
Egypt: but conſtantly remained in 
the deſert (on which account he 
called himſelf the 4n/elope), and 
baffled five diviſions of Bonaparte” s 
army who were in conſtant purſuit of 
him. 

DiEp.—At his ſeat at Badminton, 
Glouceſterſhire, the moſt noble Henry 
Somerſet, Duke of Beaufort, Mar- 
quis and Earl of Worceſter, Earl of 
Glamorgan, Viſcount Groſmont, Ba- 
ron Herbert, Lord of Ragland, Chep— 
flow, and Gower, and Baron Beau— 
fort, of Caldecot Caſtile ; his com— 
plaint was the gout, which getting 
into the ſtom: ch, occaſioned :1moit 
inſt1ntancous death. He 1s ſucceeded 
in his title and eſtates, by his eldeſt 
fon, the Marquis of Worceſter, NI. P. 
for Glouceſterſhire, 

At his houſe at Twickenham, 
Lord Frederic Cavendiſh, uncle to 
the Duke of Devonſhire and Lord 
G. H. Cavendiſh. lie was a man of a 
ſtrong mind and amiable manners, 
He was born in Augutlt, 1729» and 
died in the 74th year "of his age; he 
was — rich; his res in 
Lancaſhire and Northamptonſhire, to 
the amount of $cool, per annum, are 
bequeathed to his nephew, Lord 
Gcorge Cavendiſh. I he noble un. 
fion and exteuſive demeſne of 1 wick. 
enham Park, valued at 60,000]. fall 
to the fhare of Sir William Abdy, 
His lordſhip has alſo leit legacies to 
fome others of his friends and con- 
nections. 

At Ardfalla, 
Meath, the Right Hon. Earl Lud. 


in the county of 
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low, at an advanced age; he is ſut- 
ceeded in his honours by his eldeft 
fon, Lord Preſton. 

On the 3d inſtant, Mrs, E. Mat. 
thew, aunt to the Earl of Landafl, 
by whom a property of 100,000], de- 
volves to his lordſhi 

Sir John W. Roſe, Recorder of the 
city of London, was in town and in 
perfect health on Monday the 10th. 
In the afternoon he returned to his 
houſe at Peckham, where he flept in 
the evening. Soon after midmght, 
he waked Lady Roſe, ſaying, that 
he felt himſelf extremely unwell, 
and that he thought himſelf dying. 
Medical affiſtance was in imediately 
ſent for and obtained ; but human 
aſſiſtance was of no avail, for Sir 
John breathed his laſt, between threc 
and four o'clock on Tueſday morn- 
Ing, —Mr, Sylveſter, who was com- 
mon ſerjeant, ſucceeds him as re- 
corder. 

Lately died, near Stoke, Wiltſhire, 
at an advanced age, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Muſgrave, formerly a di llenting 
miniſter of the independent Cenom1. 
nation, who, though poſſeſſed of a 
hat 1afome income, not only refuſed, 
during the three laſt years of his lite, 
to contribute any thing towards the 
propagatio of the goſpel, or the 
{upport of the miniſter, even.in the 
very houſe where he himſelf O fli- 
ctated for ſo many years; but abſo- 
lutcly denied himſelf (through mere 
parhmony) the comforts of clean 
linen, never having, in a ſingle in- 
ſtance, during that period, employed 
a waſherwe;uan to waſh his clothes, 
or a ta lor to mend them. He re. 
taincd his faculties to the laſt; and 
died lamenting his unjuſtifiable de. 
parture from decency, and exclaim- 
ing, that a want of cicanlineſs had 
haſtened his end. 

Near Cadleiſh, Devon, Mr. TJ. 
Pearce, aged 90. In a concealed 
part of the houſe were found 6000 


guincas and half guineas, to the 
great joy of the executors. He al- 


ways pleaded want of money! 

The Gazette contains a proclama— 
tion tor the meeting of parliament, 
on the 22d of November. 
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LIFE or PETE 
HIS celebrated French poet 
: was born at Rouen, in 1605. 
Fe was brought up to the bar, which 
he attended for ſome time; but 
formed with a genius too elevated 
tor a Pier ding protethon, and having 
no turn for buſineſs, he ſoon deſerted 
it. A mere alkair of gallantry occa- 
honed his writing his firſt piece, in— 
titled Mclite; which had prodigious 
ſucceſs, Encouraged by the applauſe 
ot the public, he next brought out 
his Medea, and then the Cid; after 
which followed the other tragedies 
that have immortalized his name. 
Corneille was received into the 
French Academy 1n.1648, and dicd 
dean of the academy in 1684, aged 
{ſeventy-eight. He was the author 
of above thirty plays, tragedies and 
comedies; and he wrote a tranſlation 
in French verſe of the Imitation of 
Jeſus Chriſt, by Kempis, which he 
performed eleg antly. 
In his dramatic works he diſcovers 
a majeſty, a ſtrength and elevation 
of genius, ſcarcely to be found inany 
other of the French poets; and, like 
our immortal Shakeſpeare, ſeems 
better acquainted with nature than 
with the rules of the critics. In- 
deed the merits of this author 
are ſo great, that the celebrated 
Bailly, a few years before his fatal 
ſuffering under the guillotine, pub- 
liſhed an eulogium to his memory, 
for which he received the ſecond 
prize at the academy of Rouen, 
In this eulogy, NMonſicur Bailly 
conſiders this ſublime bard as the 
legitlator of the French theatre; and 
as the model which formed the taſte 
of that nation, and was imitated by 
ſucceeding writers in every depart— 
ment of literature, When either 
Shakeſpeare or Corneille 1s the ſub. 
ject, critics are apt to enter into a 
comparative view of their merits: 
in this each nation generally accuſes 
the writers of the other of partiality 
ic their coqntryman; and the charge 
is ſeldom Entirely without founda— 
tun, We are ſorry that we cannot, 
in this reſpect, acquit M, Bailly; 
who glarces at Shakeſpeare with an 
VOI. X. No. 146. 
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indirect contempt, which we muſt 
aſcribe to his unpertect knowledge 
ot the writings ot our great Uramae 
tic poet. M. Bailly has evidently 
founded his cenſure on the authority 
of Voltuire's criticiſms; from which, 
in his notes to this diſcourſe, he has 
given large extracts; but that, in 
many pet, Voltaire either did 
not underſtand, or choſe to milre— 
preſent, Shakeſpeare, has often been 
fully proved. We mean not to enter 
into a queſtion, in which our judg— 
ment may be ſuſpected ot a ſecret 
bias, from the national partiality 
which we have juit reprobated ; 
and in which, even 3 to our 
intention, we mey not pe rhaps, be 
entirely free from its 11 1 fluence; nor 
is there ny neceſſity to depreeiate 
the merits of one poet, in Iren to 
do juſtice to thoſe of another.“ 

There are, however, ſome circum— 
ſtances, which we would recommend 
to the attention of foreigners, who 
are lo ready to degrade Shai: [pcare 
by an Invidious compariſon. of his 
genius with that of Corneille. Let 
them remember that the former lived 
and wrote about half a century be— 
fore ihe latter; a difference ot time 
which, in the infancy of taite and 
learning, becomes a conlideration of 
ſome importance; to this we may 
add, that Corneille poſſeſled the ad- 
vantage of a more liberal education, 
and a more intimate *acqualitince 
with the antient dramatic poets and 
critics, than, it is probable, Shake— 
ſpeare ever enjoyed. 'Thele circum- 
ſtances ought to be weighed in eſti— 
mating the magnitude 75 genius; 
for that muſt be allowed the hi. cheſt 
praiſe, which, with the leaſt alliſt- 
ance, forces its way through the 


ore: teſt difhiculties ; but where hall 


e find a tribunal competent to de- 
ere Concer en merit of their 
reſpective works, ich ſhall not be 
charged with p: ti. ality It the num 
ber o 51 luffrages were to decide the 
a the majority would doubt. 
les be in fayour of Corneille. From 

the univerliality of the French lan- 
gunge, and the general guituſion of 
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French manners and taſte, the beau. 
tics of Corneille's mule are felt and 
admired by numbers in every coun- 
try of Europe; but, in order to 
compare the two poets, the critic 
muſt be equally verſed in the lan- 
guage of each; and, if we make this 
the principle cf our ſcrutiny, how 
many are the voters who my be re- 
jected as unqualiftc: d The Engliſh 
language is now perhaps more culti— 
vated by foreis ners than in former 
Cone more 
generally known; but, though a 
man may be able to r« ad Englith 
proſe with tolerable facility, to pick 
out the meaning of a modern d:itac. 
ie poem, Gr even to reliſh ſome of 
its beauties, he is not therefore qua- 
lified to fit in judgment on a poet ſo 
original as Shakecipeare ; Whoſe ex 
cellencies ace peculiar to hanſelf, 
and will not make that forcible im- 
prefion On a {Orc igner, Who muſt, in 
ſome mean ſure, conſtrue as he reads 


7 
and which will atone for the bold 
violation of thoſe unitics, that he 


has been accuſtomed ad Sons ger as 
eifential to dramatic p 05 
have been ſeveral Eng 

well verſed in the w Reing 
neille, as moit of his ow: country- 
men; but that very few toreigners 
are competent judges 6: Shake- 
{peare, is evident from the manner 
in Which ſore of his plays have 
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TO period of our Engliſh hiſtory 
: is more intereſting han 8 


which immediately followed the re- 
formation, The aries of the 
emale character during that period 
peculiarly commands cur a8 424 Lg 
tion and applaufe. The greateit 
attention was paid to the educa. 
tion of the dau, zhrers S of the nobi 11 
and gentry. No trivolous or guilty 
amulements—no Vain or nugatory 
purſuits, engaged Uh cir time. While 
they were ca refill; ly inſlracted in all 
the branches of domeſtic economy, 
their minds vere eich 800 with tlie 
treaſures ot uſetul Ie Ard Fheir 
tmprevements jn Ae did nat 
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been tranſlated and acted on tlieir 
theatres. 

In contemplating Corneille as the 
model of ſucceeding writers, M. 
Bailly conſiders his works as the 
ſource of that eloquence which was 
generally cultivated in the reign of 
Louis X1V. and for which even the 
clergy became fo eminently diſtin— 
guiſhed. He does not indeed fup- 


poſe that theſe holy men conde- 
{c ended to ſudy the tragedies of the 
poet though, by the way, foine 


01 ATR employed their time much 
re in fomenting a ſpirit of bi— 
otry and perſecut tion: but he ob- 
5 rves that, though they might ne— 
ver have read his works, they were 
comp- led to yield to the im pulſe 
which he fi ad given to the natu- 
ral taſte, The light of genius, 
(he adds) th oug h I« 15 a apid, is not 
es eee, than that of hea- 
ven. A great man comprehen«s 
every thing within the ſphere ot his 
influence. Corneille acquired 11 
reputation by forming the dramatic 
taſte of his countrymen; but his in- 
nuence was not contined to the thea- 
tre r he. Improve d not oily the peo- 
ple who applauded, but a ito the di- 
vines v ho condemned, his pieces; 
and inſpired even B ourdaloue, Weir 
lie monnte« 3 the pulpit to anithe- 
matize them.“ The pureſt edition ot 
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nurture in tLem the ſeeds 01 vanity 
and pride. They were obedient 
daughters, , and aten e 
Wives, tender and indulgent mothers, 
No apology is made for the follow- 
ing atten ipt to commemerate the 
merit of loine tew of theſe excellent 


Lady Jane Grey was one of the 
moit accompliihed of her ſex, in her 
own or any other age, When I read 
the mclan 1 narrative of her 
death, my breait ſwells with ferrow 
—the ſympathztic tear drops from 
my cye; but when I contemplate 
the C harming fu; wvity of her temper, 
LUCCA -C O er lüle 1 the [potlets 
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1anners, and her va- 


purity of her 
rious ee ements of literature, I 
feel the plow of exultationI ex. 


perience the genuine ſentiments of 
complacency and delight. Onetrait 
of her character was her aftection to 
her tutor, Ay! iner, r, afterwards biſhop 
of London, Senſible of the benefits 


which ſhe derived from his leifons . 


of wiſdom, Q 

make all -poſli ble protic. ncy the 
thought that time loſt, wh! ich W. 
not ſpeßt in receiving inffruRtion 
from her vencrable N receptor, 
% When I am called from hum,“ 
ſaid this amiable young woman, ** 1 
fall on wee|ping, becauſe whatſoever 
I do elſe but learning, is full of grief, 
tronble, fear, and wholly millikir "1 
to me. And thus my book has been 
fo much my pleaſure, and bringeth 
daily to me more pleaſure and more, 
that, in reſpect to it, all other plea- 
ſures, in very decd, be but trifies and 
troubles to me.“ 

Biſhop Jewell's © Apology for 
the Church of England,“ was origä— 
nally written in Latin, No work was 
read with greater avidity. It was 
tranſlated into different languages, 
An Engliſh verſion of it was cotn— 
pieted by the Lady Bacon, wite t 
Sir Nicolas B acon, keeper of mne 
great fecal. She ſent a copy of ner 

tranſlation to Matthew Parker , arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, as the perſon 
to whom the care of the church and 
its doctrines principally belonged. 
She ſent another to Jewell, the au— 
thor, for his reviſal, that ihe might 
not, in any: point, miſtake his mean. 
ing. Both the biſhop and the arch. 
biſhop read it over, and found it ſo 
perfectly correct, that they amended 
nothing—not even a livgle word, 
This illuſtrious lady was one of the 
five daughters of Sir Antony Cook, 
who, being a learned man himiclr 


and eagerly defirous to 


, 
bred them all up io good learning, 
ſo that they were all celebrated for 


their ſuperior knowledge, 

About the latter times of King 
Henry VIII. many young ladies of 
high rank were infiructed in polite 
literature. This may be attributed 
to the influence of the King's own 
example, who ſpared no pains in elit. 
Cating his danghters, as well ay his 
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ſon, in learning. His lait queen, 
Catharine Parr, was a oman ot 
great erudition and gre * 1 icty. 

Viarcarct, one of the oh} ters of 
More, Was 1 01 emi- 
nent amony her contemporaries. Vee 
ley, biſhop of Exeter, was ſo much 
pleaſed with a Latin oration and 
lome verſes comp. n by ner, that 
he preſented her with a Porizgue, as 
a mark of his ester 

In 1537, died u citizen's wife in 
London, Elizabeth Lucar: of her 
it is related, that ſhe wrote fairly 
three jeveral that ſho wider. 
ſtcocd Latin, Spaniſh, and talian; 
writing, ſpenking, and readins, theſe 
languages with great readinets; that 
ſhe ſan” in divers tongue, ane play- 
ed excellently on difierent nſtru— 
ments of muſic; that beides this 
he wrought all necdle-work that 
women ulcd to exerciſe “with pen 
frame, or ſtool;“ and was no lets 
(k11ful with her pencil in drawings ct 
beaſts, birds, and flowers; and to 
crown ail, ſhe was virtuous, read 
the ſcriptures, and directed her faith 
to Chriſt, as her only mark. And 
all this ſhe arrived to in her youth, for 
ne died at twenty-jeven years of age. 

A writer in the reign of Edward 
VI. remarks, that, in his time, © it 
was no ſtrange thing to hear gentle- 
women, inſtead of moſt vain com- 
munication about the moon thining 
in the water, to uſe grave and ſub 
ſtantial talk in Latin or Greek, 
with their huſbands, of godly mat. 
ters. It was "thi n no news in Eng. 
land, for young damtels in noble 
houics, and in the courts of princes, 
inſfend of cards, and other ivſtrus 
ments of idle trifling, to have conti. 
nually in their hands either pfalms, 
homilies, and other devout medita- 
tions, or elſe Paul's E piſtle. s, Or loine 
Look of ſcripture matters.“ 

Catharine Vermilis. wiic of Peter 
Ma my "CON at Oxford in Queen 
IV Marz: ign. She is characterized 
as a lady ot lirgular patience, molt 
maton-tlke modeſty, and of excel. 
lent arts and qualities. And, . 
mang other th! 1188, tor her re creation 
ſhe delighted to cut plum ſtones into 
curious fuces and countenances; ct 
Wwulch, exceeding artihclully done, 1 
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once had one,” ſaith Dr. George Ab- 
bot, «„ with a woman's viſage and 
head-attire on one ſide, and a biſhop 
with his mitre on the other: which 
was the elegant work of her hands.” 
1] his inftance of her ingenuity may 
pollibly excite a ſmile in the reader. 

Many prejudices are cntertained 
againſt the character of a. learned 
lady; and perhaps, Tels ladies were 
pr. ofoundly educated, foine incanve- 
niencies mi ght ariſe tom it; but eit 
does not ap pear that a woman will 
ze rendered leſs acceptable in the 
world, cr worſe quratarn d to perform 
any p. irt of her duty in it, by having 

employed tlie time from fix ko ſix - 
teen, in the cultivation of her mind. 
Time enough wil! 5 a few 
hours every day ſpent in re: ading, for 
the improvement of perional accom- 
pliſnments. A lady now Tory g, Mrs. 

i rflator of 

] or of many 
excellent compoſitions in proſe and 
verſe, was once the ſub;ect oi 
verſation in a company Gt Jearued 
men at Cambridge. Onc-of them, 
having expreſſed himſelf in a lan- 
guage of jult encomium of her many 
amiable qualities, ohbſerved, “ that he 
was not igt orant of the huſtnefs of 
Common liie; that no one railcd a 
better pye 
ding.“ 

The literary education of women 
ought indiſputably to be varied aC- 
cording to their tortunes and thei 
CX tc tat! ons. Rluch reſine me 
A täſte for Wee, Will injure her, 
whole t:1 from 5 1 mo- 
tives, mult be entirely e nerofled by 
economy. Toth 


or mixed a better pud- 


nt, . 


8 . al ithm 4 tic and 


” 8 * 3 : 
book-Kkeeping We uld Giien be moſt 


nleful, and tend to preierve the eſ- 
tates of families. Waves are often 


the beſt ttewards, not only in com- 
mercial bat in gemect life. Few 
Wonen ale indedd . eint 1 from 
all attention to dome fie cares. But 
the unme rried, and thule who enjoy 


opulence, find many intervals which 


they do devote to. LDCCIEN. al 
reuding. And there is 0 aud t, 


but that the reading would be 
* 


lected with more judgment, and 
would attord nore-pleature and ad - 


vantage, if the talic were fermed by 


what may be termed a claſſical edu - 
cation; we mean, that they ſhould 
be well and early acquaiared with 
the French and the Engliſh claſſics. 
As ſoon as young ladies can read 
with fluency, let them begin to learn 
L.owth's or Ah! 5 Gram! by ir, and to 
read at the ſame time ſome caſy and 
elegant author, with a view to ex- 
emplify the rules. They ſhould 
le rn a par tin grammar every morn- 
ing, and then proceed to read a leſ- 
ſon, juſt in the manner obſerved in 
claflical ſchools in learning Latin. 
After a year ſpent in this method, it 
the ſuccels is adequate to the time, 
they ſhould advance to Fre neh, and 
lady that language exactly in the 
ſame mode. In the French grams 
mar, it will not be neceſſary to go 
through thoſe particulars which are 
common to the grammars of all lan- 
guages, and which have been learned 
in ſtudying Engliſh. Several years 
ouglit to be ſpent in this elementary 
proceſs; and, when the ſcholar 13 
porlectly acquainted with orthogras 
25955 SO grammar, ſhe may 2 pro- 
Ces the « ultivation of taſte. Mil- 
mn, Addiſon, 5 Pope, muſt be the 
ſtanding models in Fugliſh; Boileau, 
enclle, and Vertot, 111 

French; and theſe ſhould be at- 
tended to for a conſiderable time. 
Many inconveniencics ariſe from en— 
gaging young mi nds ! in the peruſal 
of too ma: iy books at a time. After 
jeſe authors have been read with 
attention, and with a critical obſer» 
vation of their beauties, the ſcholar 
ny be permitted to ſelect any of 
the approved writers of France ans 
* ng land, for her further improve - 
ment. She will now be able to fe 
lect with ſome judgment, and wil 
have laid a foundation which wil 
bear a $900 ſuperſtructure, Het 
mind, the has been ſucceſsful in 
tus Leſs „ vill have imbibed an 
eegunce W hich will naturally diftute 

elt over her converſation, addreſ 

= behavicur. It is well known: 
that internal beauty contribute 
much to perfect external grace. I! 
will alſo be favourable to virtue, 
and will operate greatly in reſtrain. 
ing the fair ſex from any conduét 
greſsly indelicate and obviouſly in- 
| Proper, 
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proper. Much of the profligacy of 
female manners has proceeded from 
a levity occaſioned by the want of 
a proper education. She who has 
no taſte for well-written books, will 
often be at a loſs how to ſpend her 
time; and the conſequences of ſuch a 
ſtate are too frequent not to be known, 
and too fatal not to be avoided, 

Whenever a young lady in opulent 
circumſtances appears to polleſs a 

genius, and an inclination for learned 
Pt urſuits, ſhe cught, if her ſituation 
and connections permit, to be early 
inſtructed in the elements of Latin 
and Greek, Her mind is certainly 
as Capable of improvement, as that 
of the other ſex. The inſtances 
which might be brought to prove 
this are well known, and a few of 
them have been given above. 

The method to be purſued muſt 
pe exnétly the fame as that which is 
{ed in the private tuition ot boys, 
when Judiciouſly conaucted, And 
though we diſapprove, tor the moſt 
part, of private tuitzon for boys, yet 
it might be recommend ded for < girls, 
with little exception. All ſenſible 
people agree in thinking, that large 
ſeminaries of young ladies, though 
managed with all the Th gilance and 
caution which human abilities can 
exert, are in danger "of great COre 
ruption. Vanity and vice are too 
often introduced by ſome among a 
large number, and the contagion 
ſpreads with irrefiſtible violence. 
Who can be ſo proper an 1n{tructor 
and guardian, as a tender an nd a {en- 
ſible mother? Where can virgin in— 
nocence and delicacy be better pro— 
tected, than under a parent's root, 
and in a father's and a mother's bo— 
ſorn ? Certainly no where; provided 
the parents are ſenſible and v irtuous, 

and the houſe free from improper 
or dangerous connections. But where 
the p. arents are much engaged in 
pleaſure or in bufinels; where. they 
are ignorant or vicious; where a fa- 
mily is expoſed to the viſits or con- 
ſtant co! apany of libertine young 
perſons; there it is certainly expe- 
dient to place a daughter under the 
Care of ſome of thote judicious ma— 
trons who preſide over the ſeminaries 
of Jearning adapted to the education 
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of young ladies, It too often haps 
pens, however, that young females 
are ſent from their parent's eye to 
theſe ſeminaries, principally with « 
view to form connections, or to ac- 
quire external graces. Let the heart 
of a feeling parent determine, whe- 
ther it is not cruel to endanger the 
morals of children from motives of 
intereſt or vanity. But it muſt be 
remembered, that only thoſe parents 
can incur this cenſure, who keep 
their daughters at {chool after a cer- 


tuin age. Women, from fourteen 
years old, are commonly flattered by 


the men. 1 herefore, percciving that 
they are regarded only as qualified 
to pleaſe, they begin to adorn them- 
ſelves; and in that to place all their 
hopes. It would be better to make 
them ſenſible, that they are much 
more eſteemed tor a decent, modeſt, 
and diſcreet, behaviour. 

It ſhoulda A ainly be made a prin- 
cipal object of feinale education, to 
reitrain young ladies, on coming into 
life, from an expenſive profuſion of 
dreſs, and from a b: nefu] peer 

to the 5 {ures of gay life. bo dreſs, 
to appear gay, aud to Nog (ee n in pub. 
lic places, will undoubtedly attract 
the attention of the men; 
thoſe, with whom a connection for life 
would be eligibie. Deſirous as thoſe 
might be oft an honourable alliance 
with an elegant and graceful wo- 
man; yet, when they diſcover a 
want of economy, and a proneneſs 
to extravagance, they will have rea- 
ſon to dread the ſame conduct in af. 
fairs of greater moment; which, i 
a married life, wonld be productive 
of evils truly alarming and extenſive, 

There appears too much truth in 
the remark of Mrs, Hannah More, 
in her Treatiſe on Female Educa. 
tion, publiſhed in 1799, “ that in all 
poliſhed countries, an entre devoted. 
nz/s to the fine arts has been one 
grand ſource of the corruption of 
women,” The whole time of a 
young lady 1s often conſumed either 
in the acquiſition or in the gity lay of 
what are termed accomplilments ; and 
ſhe ſeems to regard the end of ex. 
iſtence as being to thine rather than 
to be uſeful. It, lays this author, 
the lite of a young lady formerly tod 

much 
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much reſembles the life of a 3 
tioner, it now too much reſembles 

that of an actreſs. This is a fatal 
extreme for female domeſtic virtue, 

and little calculated for happineſs 
in the female circles. On the con 
trary, the profeſſion of ladies, to 
which the bent of their infAuction 
ſhould be turned, is that of daugh. 
ters, wives, mothers, and miſtre elles 
of families. They ſhould be there- 
fore trained with a view to theſe ſe— 
veral conditions, and be furniſhed 
with a flock of ideas, and princi] iples, 
and qualifications, ready to be ap- 
plied and appropriated, as occaſion 
may demand, to each of theſe reſpec- 1 
tive ſituations: tor though the arts 
which merely embelliſk life mult 
claim admiration; yet when a man 
©4 tenſe comes to marry, it is a com- 
panion whom he wants, and not an 
artiſt, It is not merely a creature 
who can paint, and pt: y, and dreſs, 

and dance; it 1s a being who can 


Fonort and counſel him; one who 


Can reaſon, and reflect, and feel, and 
zudge, and diſcourſe, and diſcrimi— 
nate; one who can aſliſt hin in his 
affairs, lighten his cares, foothe his 
ſorrows, ſtrengthen his principles, 
and educate his children. This 
fhould be the view of parents in the 
education of their daughters; and, 
perhaps, if this were more general ly 
done, and daughters were "only al- 
lowed to attend d- ay-ſchools tor the 
purpoſe of acquiring accompliſh - 
ments, they would not be fo fre- 
quently educated above their ſtation 
in life; and the mind of a reputable 
fradeſman's child would not be 
filled with notions of pride, caught 
by aſſociating with the daughters of 
the great and the faſhionable. 

With regard to amiable manners 
in a young lady, much depends on 
the delicacy of her converlation, 
propriety of behaviour, modelty, 

and tender ſenſibilities of teeling z 
all which engaging qualities are wo 
be acquired and modified by the 
rules of female education. Wit is, 
of all the qualities of the female 
mind, that which requires the 
ſevereſi caſtigation ; yet the tempe- 
rate exerciſe of this faſcinating qua- 
lity throwsan additional luſtre round 
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the character of an amiable woman; 
tor to manage with diſcreet modeſty 
a dangerous talent, confers a higher 
praile than can be claimed by thoſe 
in whom the abſ:nce of the talent 
takes away the temptation to miſ— 
eniploy it, 

Flippancy, impetuoſity, reſent- 
ment, and violence ot ſpirit, will be 
rather promoted than corrected, by 
the ſyſtem of education which la- 
bours to ornament the perſon rather 
than the mind; and in which ſyſtems, 
emotions are too carly and too much 
excited, and taſtes and tcelings are 
Conti: lerec las too excluſively m aking 5 

up the whole of the female charac- 
ter; in which the judgment is little 
excrc;ſed, the reaſoning powers are 
ſeldom brought into action, and felt. 
knowledge and ſelf-demial ſcarcely 
included. This propenſity of mind, 
if unchecked, lays its poſſe lors open 
to unjuſt prepoſſeſſions, and expoles 
them to all the danger of unfoungced 
attachments, In early youth, not 
only love, but friendſhip, at firſt 
hght, grows out of an 1ll-directed 
ſenkibili ity; and in after-lite, women, 
under the powerful influence of this 
temper, conſcious that they have 
much to be borne with, are too 

readily inclined to ſelect for their 
confide ntial connections, flexible and 
flattering companions, who will in» 
dulge, and perhaps admire, their 
faults, rather than firm and honeſt 
triends, who will reprove 5 would 
afſiſt in curing them. We may adopt 
it as a gencral maxim, t! Wo an ob- 
liging, weak, yielding, complaiſant, 
friend, full of ſmall attentions, with 
little religion, little judgment, an 
much natural acquieſcence and cv! 
lity, is a moſt dangerous, though ge- 
nerally a too much delired, conti 
dante: ſhe ſooths the jndalence, and 
gratiſies the vanity, of her friend, by 
reconciling her to her own faults, 
while ſhe. neither kceps the under. 
ſtanding nor Ro virtues of that 
friend in exerciſe. Theſe obſequi. 
ous . are the % gien, on 
which the foul loves to repote itielt. 
But it is not a refreſhing or a whole. 
ſome repoſe: we ſhould not ſelect, 
tor the ſake of preſent eaſe, a ſooth- 
ing flattercr, who will lull us into a 


plcaſin, 5 
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leaſing oblivion of our failings ; 
Bat a friend, who, valuing our ſoul 8 
health above our immediate com- 


4675 
fort, willrouſe us from torpid indul- 


gence to animation, vigilance, and 
virtue 
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HE reward which Bonaparte 
promiſed 


to the firſt of the 
Army of England who ſhould land in 
this country, may now be claimed, 
as no leſs than three failors and 
thirty ſoldiers of that army are aC- 
tually in that predicament, at Deal, 
having been taken in a French gun- 
boat, by the Conflict oun-bris, moſt 
probably as ſhe was tkulking along 
ſhore. It is not im Pp robable that 
more may follow. may be 
conſidered as a lucky bit for theſe 
individuals of the Army of Invincibles, 

'Fhere ſcems to have been a great 
diſpute among our political quid- 
muncs abcut the Generals named to 
command in the Army of England. 
Some lay Mailena, ſome Leceurbe, 

and {ome Moreau; but, we believe, 
whoever comes ov er with them, at 
their head, they will all ſpeedily be 
under General Diſgrace. 

There is a queer project mention- 
ed in the French papers tor the in- 
vaſion of England, by clammg toge- 
ther a vaſt nu mber ot the boats to 
be employed in croſling the Channel. 
Our brave tars will feel no diſcou- 
ragement at this news, as it may 
probably afford the means of Cap. 
turing or deſtroying a large number 
of them much more eatily, Had 
the different flotilias our velic]s 
have lately attacked on the Franc? 
coaſt been chamed together, they 
would not have found jt fo practi. 
cable to ſeparate and run away. At 
all events, it will be a novel light to 
behold an armament going forth to 
congueſt in Chains, 

The French have formed a ſelec: 
corps of cavalry, of 117 men, in an 
elegant unitor Tl, to act as 25 ter prevers 
in the 77 1afron of England, the laugudge 

and topography of which they mult 
underſtand, This is a moſt whimf— 
cal piece of extravagance, They need 
no tuch allifance, We require 10 
inte rprelerse their moaning in coming 
kere is perfectly clear end nteuty bite 


This 
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There is an account in the French 
oe rs of Bonaparte's dancing at an 
aflembly at Saint Cloud. He could 
hardly ſhew more lightneſs of heel upon 
this feſtive: occaſion, than when Sir 
Sidney Smith and Dgezzar Pacha 
treated him with alls and a rout at 
Acre. | 

lhe Conſuls late /:ght- heeled ex- 
lübitions, are conſidered by his phy- 
ſicians as favourable prognoſtics of 
returning wifdom. Since his pro- 

cted expedition to England, his 
big tn has been chiefly in his cd 
but, like the gout, it 1s deſirable to 
have it thrown downward, As for 
Madame, there was no novelty in 
her ſteps, as ſhe has ſo often been 
caugh ˖ tripping. 

Bonaparte oy ay dance at &. Cloud, 
but he will never be able to croſs 
over and ſigure in to Old England. 

French rapacity ſeems determined, 
in ſome way or other, to ſatisfy itſelf, 
fur the loſs of his majeſty's horſes at 
Hanover, They have actually ſeized 
on the flags, eighteen of which are 
ſent off to Paris, in eight carriages. 
Their viſit to Hanover coſts that 
country deer 

Bon: partes 3 enmity tothe Maſonic 
RPrethren, is what might be expected 
from one w ho, accuſtomed to crooked 

vaths of policy, has a natural aver. 
lion to people w hoact upon the /quare, 

The Corſican viſit to the Dutch 
TIT s is certainly ſuſpended. 
He 1s ſaid to be very ſuſpicious of 
the inhabitants; in Frezland, at 
leaſt, he would 'be jure of a very 
cold reception. 

Confidering that the 1mportation 
of Dutch cheeſe is denied us by the 


French, the preſent has been called 
a mzly conteſt, -* 


+5 * 


As to our oven volunteers, their 
tate is very ancqual. Some have 
got a poſt at Se, James's, while others 
are to be /ert to the Tower, 


Iwo voung volunteers, lately 


4 muling 
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amuſing themſelves in an aſternoon's 
rural excurſion, by making eprorams, 
wereaptly enough ſtyled e tials. 

It has been thought that the %. 
male co will find themſelves in an 
aukward predicament, if in caſe of 
invaſion they ſhould be ordered to 
drive a the horned cattle, It cannot 
however be doubted, that ſome of 
the m are ed to that ſerv ce. 

The watchmakers 2 a cl. iniſſed 
corps and in excellent cafe; their 
wheetinos are better 3 than any 


zegulars in the kingdgm, which 1s 


conſidered as the main ſpring of mi- 
Ut: Wy movements, 

Lord Temple is placed at the head 
of a volunteer corps, and is natu- 
rally one of the moſt anxious to take 
the feu to 88 ve his {fake in- the 
public hit Age 

Colonel Hope's public orders to 
the Edinburgh volunteers, are, we 
doubt not, as original as they are 
excellent. But from the article 
which directs each private to have 
«two pairs of {frong ſhoes, and to wear 
the one on his body, and the other in 
his knapfack,** we ſhould be e 
to think that /me of the articles wer 
quoted from the orderly book of : 
more e i regiment, and that the 
Edinburgh corps is not ſo exempt 
from preter-national members, as the 
Loyal North Britons of London pro- 
feſs to be, 

Hints to the Seconds in Duels. With 


a little water make ſome gun- pow 


der into a fine paſte, then rolh it in- 
to balls, dry them, and rub tham 
over with pencil, to give them the 

appearance of lead; theſe you muſt 
ſubſtitute for thoſe brought by your 
principals. —Remember, in ramming 
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them down, to break them into duſt. 
You ſhould alſo take an opportunity 
of giving the hat of one of the com- 
batants a hard pinch with a bullet. 
mould. After the parties have fired, 
which will have been, as is the cul. 
tom, together, you muſt ſhew the 
mark, and ſwear you faw the bullet. 
ſtrike, and, with great warmth, inſilt 
uponit,that the wearer mult not only 
have heard the ball, but alſo have 
felt his hat ſhake, You muſt not 
allow him to deny it; it he mould 
at firſt, which is very improbable, 
he will not do ſo long. Theſe hints 
are recommended to thoſe gentle. 
men who mi ay be engaged to fee 
their friends fight, and do not wish 
them to commit murder. 
An old Story put into # ime, 
A Frenchman once, at ſome aſſizes, 
(*'I was Nottingham, the muſe ſur. 
miſes, ) 
Fell juſtly by the courſe of law, 
A victim for—un grand faux pas. 
When he approact'd the fatal tree, 
( Un autre place de Grete pour lu, 
And when Jack Ketcli prepar'd to tie 
The nooſe that did exalt him high, 
Inſtead of praying to the Lord, 
Nlonſieur exclann'd, Mifericorde / 
& Meaſure the cord replied Jack 
K etch, 
« Meaſure the 
wretch!” 
Miſericorde was (111 his cry, 
Myjericard dat I ſhould die! 
Mifericorde! good folk, good bye!“ 
« Meaſure the cord! you ſniv'ling cur!”” 
Rejoin'd the executioner ? 
«Tis long enough know *twill do 
To hang a ſcore ſuch rogues is you; 
And ſince you've becna thieving elt, 
Meaſure the cord 5 lay, YOUKSELF.* 


SAINT 


cord yourſelf, you 
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E give the name of Spaniſh to 
this part of the ifland, not 


that it e any longer to Spain, 


being ceded to France by the treaty 


of Bale, but becauſe it ſo much 
d ficrs from the Frerch part, that it 
may well retain its former name, 
When its trade and Culture Come un- 
der conſideration, 

The Spanith part of St. Don ingo 
is htuated between the 179 50 and 
22? of north latitudes 


Its longitude weſt of the meridian 
of Paris, extends from the 71ſt to 
the 5th degree. Allowing its ut- 
moſt length to be about eighty 
leagues,” and its breadth to vary be- 
tween forty and ſixty, it may be 
computed to contain nearly 3209 
{quare leagues. 

Previouily to the confuſtons RY 
happened in the Spaniſh part of 8 
Domingo, during the colonial w och 
it contained 125,000 inbabitavts ; 

110,098 
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to, o so of whom were free, and 
157 doo were flaves;' which did not 

nount to forty 1ndiy; 4 tor a 
norman league. 

The two principal towns are Santo 
Domingo, and Sant Wago. 

Santo Domingo 15 built upon a fl at 
that rifes above the hirbouir and the 
road; the climate is very tempe! 

Sant Vago is allo ſituated on a fat 
above the Yaqui, This tuwn never 
had any incloſure. It has a large 
ſquare ; the {ſtreets are itrait, and 
the houſes moſtly of ſtone or brick, 
It has ſeveral churches. 
ſettlements are Neybe, Azua, Bani, 
Seybo, Bavaguna, Monte Plate, 
Boya, Hõygucy, Samana, Samana la 
Mar, Puerto Plata, Monte Chritto, 
Cotuy, La Vega, Laxavon, St. Ra- 
phael, Hincha, Renan and St. 
ſuan. Each of theſe ſettlements has 
a church or chapel of eaſe. 

Notwithſtanding that the Spa- 
niards were the firſt who cultivated 
the ſugar-cane, indigo, roco, and 


8 * ' 
ginger, 


FO 
Hals 


«TiC, 


and that they once had rien 
plantations, ſtill it may be truly 
laid, that in this part of the ittand 
cultivation 1s yet in its infancy. 


There are in the whol colony but 
twent y- -four ſugar planteiions; mot 
of which are only tat iquets tor 
the making of molailes, cher tor 


preſent ule, or io be converted into 


taffia. The firſt ſugar canes were 
brought hither by one Aquilon; 


and their propagation, and the fart 
ugsreswill, were due to a i 
named Vcllota. 
Coffee, Which lu 
where, 1s but little 
Cocoa appears to be an indigenous 


Cees every 


* 


5 
N * 
11 Yate. 


\ 4 __ + * ? . C21 
plant here. Actte 1 3 UCC d. 
covered, a great quUaniiiy Was ho- 
duced and exporte a to Euro 


cultivation. has dimmmtchen, 1.ke that 
of every other {pecics vi. produce 
and hardly cnongh 1 "OC 1 
tlie conſumption of the coiuny; the 
high winds t! 
diſtricts, have pot. 


lat e Ae Gut 111 


U o OCCalioned 


1 6 q 1 a 

the Aeontigu ince oi its culture: 

but it might be reared in the plain 
K Ken“ * . No > 

OL Savega, v here the chain ol Jun 


tiins of Cibuo and Monte Chrifto 

Would prote Ct it from their bla tts. 
Long lince, only a. few traces 

mained of the cultivation. ot 
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and indigo; the ſame may be ſaid 
ot that of ginger, Though tobacco 
might [UCCCCU th 11h uit the whole 
colony, iaicely 15 it cultivated any 
* but in the dittricts of Sant 
* go, La Vega, and . Of. It IS 
986 


nerally of a cot 
ou 
vanngh. 


a Quality, equal 
S to the tobneco of the Ha. 
I he Frenc nl have always pre— 
farret hich they call andouzltes, 
to that which comes from North 
Americit. 

TL he of aniards alſo cult: Vate rice, 
which 18 ſuperior to that of the Ca- 
rolinas, maize, millet, and corn. 
This latter grows pertectly well in 
the country about Sant Yago, and 
in the valley 5. 0 onftantia. 

There arc paſture lands which are 
in common, and others, through par- 
ticular grants, held as private pro— 
2 4 AW 5 heſe paſture lands conſiſt 
Ct vaſt fields in their natural ſtate, 
altiolt always ſurrounded with 
woods, and well-watered. When 
4 long drought las dep rived the cat- 
tle of the means of ſubſiſtence, they 
repair to the woods, where they re- 
main till atter the rainy ſeaſon. Such 
15 the POW er Of vege tation here, that 
in conſequence of a few days rain, a 
{::vainna dried an ree covers its former 


etime 


that?! 


No uſe is made of the plough, 
t, 1 * a : ! * 7 | 3 
C20116 hit mighebe employed to ges 
* » - « 
3 . 12 - % ! 
ad? in 1 grounds intended 


. cgi | þ, JH g 0 
or ie CC, 1181 Cort 
Age” a 3 
Thel Prod 


and ot 
X : : 
In the ore 


rice, potatoes 
15 ot that ſort, 
„trees are found fit 
Among the moſt va- 
Cutcliew. tree, phiin 


NCTC 


the 


and ſpotted; the former is more 
abundant in the weſt of the illand 
than in any other 1 art; 5 gs of 
tlie {potted Kind are thoſe:of Azuaz 
th is plenty of beazilen dockt in the 
aiftricts ok Azua und Bani. 


the. oak, the walnut tree, the 
CAYiC, Ui Maple, the iron wood, 
the ſavin, the green balſam- tree, the 
pine, the cegar, thie OY: the mar- 


ble.-woot, the acom AK. auorn EVE ery 
whe e tlie banks of the "rivers. and 


the fumnnits of the mountains. Fore 
merly and at this day, velſels tail 
out of the harbours ct this. colony, 
that have been conffructed with 
wood of its own erer ch. 

Since the ceſlion ef the Spanyh 
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culiar Utility; * the pi ne tree De ing 
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part of the iſland to France; ſeveral 
Frenchmen have begun to clear the 
woods in the proximity of Puerto 
Plata. 

Theexhaufted Fate of our fore ts, 
the wants of our harbours, and the 
advantages ariſing from the employ- 
ment of bur funds on a foil which it 
is out intereſt to fertilize, every mo 
tive, in hort, tays betore us the ne- 
ceſſity of drawing from this inland 
ſupplies for our marine. Twenty 
navigavierivers will convey its navat 
ſcores to the fea. 

The rich pine torefts of Samana, 
and Neybe, may be rendered of pe - 


re puted too Juicy n mee ediate ue, 
rf might be drained of its Jule, and 
the rofin extracte d, and th | 
become ſerviceable tor various Pur- 
potes. f 1 3 

There 1s a0 climate where poultry 
thrives better than at St. Domingo. 
3 he 3 dow ever Tear but a 
ſmall qu aetjty; the ſame ſpecies are 
uſual y 0 und there in France 

The houſes in the country offer no 
fort of luxury; they want even ſe- 
Vera. neck (ary appurtenances ; they 
are iſually conftrattied ot the bark 
r Palm: trees, applied flatewiſe to 
poſts fixed in the gronnds; the co- 
vering of the houte confiſts of che 
leaves of the palm-tree, or of the 
fatanier, Ne other candies are afed 
in the country than ſuch as are made 
of reim, or $4 pieces of Pine, or the 
candle uo 1; che „ o make 1 of 
matches mixed witl: tallow, aud 
laced in a wooden vel). 

The food of tlie 8 P= mniatds conſiſts 
for the moſt part, of beef and pork, 
prepared in var 
ſoned with thynie, 
love- apple. They have alfo poultry 
and filh in plenty. Their uſual 
drink is water ; few of them are in 
the Þ abit of drinking taffia; they 
have generally coitce at } 


Fon wav: 4d ea 
rin: * 47 = 4110 Ta 
o 
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Dimento, 40 


Ureak lait, 


and chocolate for tun; PR I'nfiecad 
_ b 1 : . ; _ Tf ; on * Y 
of bread, they cat rice, potatoes, ba- 
1 1 a 
II. nas, ann 2 al) 4 417 a * 1. 


The value of land in this part ol 


the iſland, is tar below that ts which 
it wili riſe in time. Excellent lands 
have been fold at ten livres the acre, 
41s low price however, was OCCa- 
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tioned by the prohibitzon to . 
reigners to ſettle in the Spaniſh pre- 
cincts, and alſo by the readineſs of 
owners, uncertain of their deftiny, 
to diſpoſe of their property, in order 
to quit the country. 

The daily pay of a labourer em- 
pioyed in the cultivation of land, 
the felling of wood, and in thier 
country occ upations, is commonly 
four reals of plata, amounting to 
about hity-three ſous French money. 
Sometimes Ae labour ischeaper. 

What has been ſaid clearly ſhews 
to what a fate of poverty this part 
Ff the 10) ind e was reduced, and that 
ts connections muſt have been fee- 
bleu "th 7 52 n; winch often left it 
in want of the moſt neceſſar y CONMg- 
- the ſmall number of cargoes 
it rec ived, were paid for in coarſe 
gar, leather, wood, and hard money. 

Tes chief trade with the French 
part t, conſiſted in horned catile ; the 
number of which, diſpoſed of 1 in the 
year, mig ght amount to 11,009, valued 
trom 1 twenty five to thirty gourdes 
a-hrad, including the expence of 
drovers, and of fodder on the road. 
B-udes theſe, the Spaniards traded 
allo in horſes, mules, fmoked meats, 
and cords made of ſtringy 
plants, leather, and ſome tobacco. 
Ihe tot a} produced by thoſe articles, 
id not excced three millions; a 
great part of which went back in pay- 
ment os nece Haries and tor objects of 
luxury. 

The war having cauſed the de. 
ſtruction of cattle, the number for- 
merly ſold is now reduced to a third. 
Cultivation alſo being much dimi. 
nfhed through the departure of ſo 
many of the proprietors ot land, it is 
eyident that this colony muff qu nCck- 
iv tall to ruin, unleſs tpecdily reve - 
Berat by 4 more auſpicious ma- 
1 ment. 

Phe Americans at preſent ſupply 
it with provitions, and reccive in 
exc unge lome ſugar, leather, wood 
of guy ac und cutchew, wood for dy- 
ug nd, hard dollars, Its domeſtic 


ES 
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Ales; 
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tr ate con of the ſale of tobacco, 
lage 2 and {mall cattle, and in ſome 


articles of h. aberdathery. 
t 15: certain that the firſt 8 


Spaniſh 
ſettlers Oper 


ned communications be— 
tween 


Tur 7 
tween the different parts of the co. 
lony. Ovanda, a governor at the 
commencement of the fixteenthetn- 
fury, cauſed a magniticent road to 
be made, leading from Puerto Pla- 
ta, through the chain of mountains 
at Monte Chriſfo, and through the 
plain ot La Vega, to the mountains 
of Cibao, and through the plain of 
Conſtantia to that of St. Juan. 

The principal roads at this day, 
arc that which leads to the Cape 
through Le Cotuy, and another trum 
this place to Port-au-Prince, Be. 
ſides theſe two roads, there are many 
others for the purpoſe of neceffary 
communication between the diffe- 
rent ſettlements; but they are ge- 


#. Latt LORD 
La D Lora Kenyon was 


at Greding ton in Fhntthire, 715 

the year 1733 ; he was the S deft fu 2 
zuing ſon of Lioyda Kenyc on, f 
Orig! nally of Bryan, in THE: RNS 
county, and on? of the younger tons 
of the ancient family of Kenye on, 
Peele, in Lancafhire - Bis fordi{hip 
received the elementary part ot his 


> A : = C-© 
education at Ruthin, in Denbigh. 
hire, whence he was taken, at an 
early age, end articled to Mr. W.. 


Tomlinſon, an eminent attorney, at 
Nantwich in Chethire. On the cx. 
piration ot his articles, Mr, Kenyon 
determined toenter into a line which 
aftrorded a more ample ſcope to his 
Indufiry and talents, and accordingly 
ne became a member of the ſociety 
vi Lincoln's Inn, in Trmity-term 
1754, and after a ſedulaus ap 2857 
tion to the requiſite ffudies, was 
Called to the bar in Hilary-term 1761. 
In the early part of his 1 
career the advancement of Mr. Keu— 
yon was but flow—he was unafifted 
by thoſe means which power con- 
nexion and intereſt afford; added to 
this, the branch of his profeflion 5 
which he chiefly apphed hunte! 
namely, that cf conveyancing, . as 
not calculated to bring him forward 
into public notice. — But the ſterling 
merit of genuine abilities and per— 
ſevering induſtry, were not to be 
overlooked, Mr, Kenyon role gra- 
dually into practice; few opinions 
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nerally in bad order, and almadſt im- 
paſſable. 

The river Yuna 
as far as Cotuy, aud 
forne pains be made fucl as 325 
Lavega. Foſſibly befor: long, a plan 
will formed for opening à canal, 
which, jo:ning the Camu to the Va- 
qui, will facilitate the communica- 
tion by water boy of Sa- 
Mana . that of Moutc Chro. Ihe 
river Ozana is alio navigable ten 
leagues inland from that port. In 
order to render ſuch the Ney be, part 
vi its waters ould be united into 
ond channel. Time alone can bring 
about the improv ements 3 Wich 
rivers are infceptivie. 


s navigable bo 8 
mi; ut it with 
far 


1 
ne 


10 1 the 


for Nie other 
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the bar, as the ime, Carrie 3 mor 
* 1s t and autio FIT\ and 2 WAS 
; ei tl y need to as an adyo- 
Carte 

In 1775, Xlr. Kenyon formed a 
matrimonial connection with his re. 


tative Mary, the third daughter of 
George Kenyon, of Pecle, in Lanca- 
hire, the farmly before alluded to; 
and not long aiter, he contratted an 
intimacy with Mr, ove rwards Lord 
'T hurlc About this period too, 
and for Foc time after, his practice 
in the court of Chancery was very 
extentye, and of the moſt lucrative 


kind; by whick, as well as in the 
other lines of his prosc mon, AC ac- 
quired a very confiderabſe property. 


In 175% a circumfance occurred 
which not a little contributed to et. 
tabliſh his reput tation as an advocate 
and a public ſpeaker, namely, his 
being employed as leadingcounſel for 
the defence of the late Lord George 
Gordon, on a Charge of hygt. trea- 
(on ; on this intereſting occaſion Mr. 
Kenyon's ſecond was Mr. Erſkine, 
who an that day diſtinguithed him- 
felt in ſuch a manner as, in a great 


degree, laid the foundation of his 
tuture tame. 
In April, 1782, ſoon after the ac- 


ceſlion of the Rocking ham party to 
miniſterial power, Mr. Kenyon was, 
without ſerving the intermediate ot 
fice of ſolicitor, appointed to the 
important ſituation of attorney gene- 

S ral; 
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rial; and, at the ſame time, chief 
juſtice of Cheſter. The circum- 
ſtance of Mr. Kenyon's direct pro- 
motion to the office of attorney-geie- 
ral was regarded as a fingular in- 
ſtance; this, however, is erroneous, 
ſimilar promotions have before o- 
curred ; and the cafe of Sir Edward 
Law, now Lord Ellenborough, is a 
recent inſtance, 

In parliament, Mr, Kenyon took 
a decided part in pol! tics, warinly 
attaching himſelf tothe p: ty of the 
late miniſter, Mr. Pitt, and he dif 
tinguiſhed himſelf not a little by his 
ſpecches on the noted affair of the 
Coalition, Mr. Fox's India Bill, 
&c. In March 1784, he was ap- 
pointed Maſterof the Rolls, an oftice 
of high judicial dignity, and gene - 
rally Tead; ng to ill higher legal ho- 
nours—howe ever, its emoluments fell 
very ſhort of thoſe which Mr. Ken- 
yon necellurily rcelingquiithed by diſ— 
continuing his protection puriuits 
as a Counſel, About this time he 
was created a baronct. 

In this fituation, Sir Lloyd Ken- 
yon continued 1 the latter end 
of May, 1 788, when, on the reli: na- 
tion of the v. nerable! Park of Manf: 
field, who, for the lon” interval of 
thirty-two years, had held the ha 2 
pe end and very important of! 

chief juſtice of the court of King? 
"ag he was appointed to ants + 
him, aud, at the ſame time, was ele: 
vated to the peerage by the title of 
Lord Kenyon, baron of Gredington, 
in the county of Flint. 

He was now fixed in a ſituation 
which, though not nominally the 
higheſt, is perh aps the moſt impor. 
tant office in the admit iſtration of 
the law of this country; and Lord 
Kenyon furniſhed an inſtance, nearly 
as ſtriking as that of the illuſtrious 
Hardwicke, that the profeſſion of 
of the law is that which, of ail o- 
thers, affords the faireſt oppartuni— 
ties for the excrtion of genuine. ta. 
Jent and perſevering induſtry ; whe. 
ther the object be the gratification 
of ambition in the attarriment of tlie 
higheſt honours in the ſtate, or the 
polletiion of abundint wealth. 

Of the character of Lord Kenyon 
in his majeiterial and judicial capa— 


city, Convinced it is too well citab- 
liſhed in the hearts and minds of his 
eHow. ſubjects, we preſume not to 
| iis conduct in thoſe ardu- 
ous and important fituations which 
he ſo late di all d, {peaks its beſt and 
faireſt. eulogium; it has attracted 
and fixed the a: bplauſes and grati- 
tude of his countrymen ; his charac- 
ter and his fame will deſcend with 
luſtre to an admiring and 
a Fratetul poſteritv. 

A tew prominent conſiderations in 
the courſe of Lord Kenyon's foren— 
ſic ad! Wie 1 We Cannot, how - 
CYCE „in Uii1Ce to him, Or conſiſt ently 
with our own fee Ungs, refrain from 
adverting to. We allude, firſt, to 
his laudable, firm, and perſevering, 
exertions to keep the channels of 
the law clear and unpolluted by low 
and fordid practices, and which were 
particularly exemplined in the vigi- 
lant and ſalutary exerciſe of his au- 
tho:tity over the attornies of his own 
ores the utility of v Inch has been 
expe nced in a very conſiderabl 
degre ce. Secondly. his unprece —— 
ed eul in the cauſe of morality and 
virtue, which moſt conſpicuouſly az 
peared in his conduct with reſpect to 
caſes ot adultery and ſeduction : on 
hefe occaſions, neither rank, wealth, 
nor {tation, could ſhield delinguency 
from the well-merited cenſure and 
rebuke of offended juſtice and mo- 
rality : though much unhappily re- 
mains to be done, yet his le. rdthip's 
exertions, Combined with thoſe ot 
{ome of the moſt virtuous and ex- 
alred characters .ot the upper houte 
af piriament, have Coatributed 
Ore atly, notwith{tinding theacknow- 
ledge: ina iequacy and imperkection 
of the law in theſe reſpects, $4 e. 
ſtrain the faſhionable and prevailing 
VICCS re to. 

A third confideration, and which 
hl) ce to the honour o: 


INCTE une 


Alhip's magiſterial charaster, 
is the ftrictncſs, not to fay e verity, 
With which he ad! mmterec | thc jul. 
tice of the law againſ the pernicioug 
tribe of camblers, ot every deſerip— 
tion, who have for fome years: in- 
8 led the metropolis. On theſe o- 
caſions, as well as in thoſe above- 
1 the conductoi this truly 
Vir tous 
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virtuous judge was ſuch, as incon- 
trovertably ſhewed that e law ts no 
reſpetter of perſons ; and his perſever- 
ing exertions to reſtrain the deſiruc- 
tive vice of gaming, Ni ve been at- 
tended with no inconſiderable degree 
of ſucceſs, Nor ſhould we omit to 
mention the very laudable ſpirit and 
firmneſs which, on ail occaſions, 
evinced, in maintaining 
and decorum in his 


he 
due order 
Court. 


We cannot conclude this part of 


our ſubject without g 1 ing, as a {up- 
plementary to! it, the follow! ng concife 
and comprehenſis e, but highly ap- 


propriate, char; ter of the late chief 
cted from a much- 


juſtice: it is extra 
eſteemed tract, which appeared not 
long after his elevation tothe bench, 
and, in almoſt every particula 
tectly coincides with our 
the ſubject :— 


ideas 


« Lord Kenyon may not equal, in 


talents or el. e the 
nent charaften On] 
the bench of juſtiee, 1 
10 poliei 5 qu it! 10e 
ate to, and Knowledge 

nected with, important oftice 
which he holds. Profound in legal 
erndition, patient in 1 aifort- 
mination, and of the mold 
mined integrity, he is 
add no common luſtre to his exaltcd 
ſtation, He does not - facritice his 
official to oe parliamentary charac- 


PIC&-Cm - 


verthelets, 
prop rt 
noe con 


udien 


ter: the ſphcre' of his particular 
duty 18 0 great {ſcene of his act1- 
yity, as of his honour ; and though 
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IE have creat ſatisfaction in 
WW communicating the convention 
which has been concluded between 
this country and Sweden, reſpecting 
what is to be conlidered in tuture as 
contraband of war. It will be recol- 
lected that this was the only point of 
diftterence winch remained unadjuſt- 
ed attèer the Treaty of St. Peterſburgh, 
of 1801; and the ſettlement of this 
queltion was the more impo rtant, as 
the diſcuſſion reſpecting it contri— 
buted, more than any other, to the 
two armed neutralities; and as, in the 
opinion of many able and reſpecta- 
ble perſons, it was the only que. 


1 , mer 
ON 


e {uiccecds on 


dete — 
4 128 % 
tor mea to 


the Hon. 
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as a lord of parliament he will ne- 
ver leſſen his character, it is as a 
judge that he looks to agrandize it. 
Such men will be revered for their 
virtues and their wiſdom, when the 
party declaimers and the trothy 
pleaders of tlie day have long been 
forgotten.” 

In private life, the character of 
Lord Kenyon was amiable and praiſes 
worthy in the higheſt degree: no 
man Could po! Tibly excel him in the 
relations of huſband and father: in— 
deed, in the tormer, he may bs. con- 
ſidered as a pattern of conjugal vir- 
tues. In his mode of living he was 
remarkably temperate and regular; 


but the gratuitous aſliftance, in his 
protefſional capacity, which it Was 
well known he had often atturded to 


neceſiitous and Injured individuals, 
does away the imputation that a 
iondnels ow money was rather a pre— 
vailing trait in his character. 

Lord E 3 died in April, 1802. 

le had iſſue ty his lady, three ſons: 
namely, LI. yd, born in 1775, whom 
his father appointed to the office of 
philazer of the court of King's 


Bench. IJhis gentleman died about 
a year before his father, and the man. 
ner 11 v. lie h his lordſhip v Was attect. 


ed by this melancholy event, is ſup— 
poſed, in ſome degree, have ac. 
celerated his own diſſolution. Se- 
condly, George, the preſent Lord 
Kenyon, 776. Thirdly, 
Thomas Kenyon, born in 


bot 11 i! 1 


1780. 


D SWEDEN. 


tion connected with the armed neu- 
trality, on which, conſidering the 
terms of the treaty of 1661, any 
doubt could be raifed of the jul- 
tice of the pretentons advanced by 
Great Britain, By this convention 
the Swediſh government diſtinctly 
agrees, that all manufactured arti. 
cles, jerving tor the equipment of 
ſhips of war, if deſtined for the 
ports of an enemy, are to be ſubject 
to confiſcation; and all unmanufac- 
tured articles ſerving for the equip— 
ment of ſhips of every deſcription, 
and manufactured articles ſerving 
tor the equipment of merchant ſhips, 

with 
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with certain exceptions, 
ſubject te the right of pre-emption, 
The right of pre-emption is, e 
All that this country has claimed, 


practice, with reſpect to theſe arti. 
As they conſtitute not only 


cles, y 


the ſtaple, but almoſt the ſole, arti- 
cles of the produce of Sweden, it 
th:t, 
whilft Great Britain ſhould not be 


appears equitable and juſt, 


(deprived of the advantage of pre- 


venting naval ftores from being con- 


veyed to the ports of enemies, the 


Swediſh government fhould not, on 


the other hand, find the nn 
if not the only, branch of their com 
merce anmhilated, in conſeguence 
of the intervention of 
they are not parties. 

The articles exempted from the 


right of confifcation or pre-emption, 
are ſuch as in their ſtate, as raw m. oy 


terials, have not been uſually conti- 
dered as naval ſtores. 

It has been a very principal object 
of the Firſt Conſul, and a ver: y 
portant one we acknow jedge it to be, 
to detach the Northern Powers trom 
their friendſhip with Ent Tand, I hi: 
was not a very probable « vent; but 
improbability of ſucceſs 1s pot an 


obſtacle that wHl be found to inter. 
150Na Pa FOO mom 


rupt the projcd ts of 
The bare poſiibility of any menfure 
3s ſufficient for him to engage in it 
if it promiſes to gratify, in any way, 
the withes of his ambi:ion. 

Ne has accordingly been negociat- 
ing, in one way er other, with the 
powers of the! in order to 
gain them to his own purpoſes, by 
at leaſt fomenting a diflerence be- 
tween them and England. 10W 
great therefore, muſt be his mor— 
tification, at finding himſelt circum - 
vented in an event which was ſo 
near his heart, and which at the ſaine 
time, proves the diſpolition, as It 15 
the intereſt of the Northern Powers, 
to maintain a good nnderitanding 
with this country, and preterve all 
the commercial relations. invivlate 
which have hitherio ſubllited be- 
tween them. 

We are not, there fore, 


1 
Oh, 


fſurprized 


that the French official paper thould 


tet looſe its malignity onthe occaſion, 
and ſeize on a Circumilance fo tas. 
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are to be 


a War to which 


1 [1 


Dp SWEDEN, 


to England, to load it with 
i falſe and mfolent obſerva. 
Sweden is accordingly con- 
ſidered as ſacrificing her intereſts to 
the tyrannical influence of Great 
Britain; while the latter is charged 


vouruble 
its nina 
tions. 


with aſſuming a power on the ſeas, 
which it becomes the nations of 
Europe to umte and rer. Such 


15, in ſhort, the kind of 
which we expected 

ſtance before us would produce in 
the French Journals, where we gave 
found it. 

The Moniteur, having then given 
the text of the Convention, con- 
cludes its CEUMATFEFRONS in the fol 
tou in: tei 


vapouring 
the circum- 


4 E and this exercife 3 the 
right of pre-emplion with reſpect to 
the reſcervec articles of mer . andize; 
that is, . retains them for her own 
uſe, not only wh en ne in veltc}s 
bound to an enem s port, but alſo 


v heir found in Aa, wel Js bound to 


* * * 2 1 y * . * * a 1 - * 
neutral 1 Or! '$ 4 >. Annen ? - my In 


2s ; | 
d . 1 , 'm ©, » ; * 141 + 
danger of falling into the hands o 
[| . 
the eneinv. 
, ! a * 
44 From the eſtak liſhment of this 


of right, the neu 
creo tion of maritinie delpotilm, it is 
evident that the merchandize ſub— 
ject to pre-emption, cannot arrive 
on board Sweadiſhyeffels in the ports 
Ot the continent, but at the plca. 
fure of tlie English. 

„ England has exacted this new 
treaty of Swed n, as the price of the 
tardy and iuflig e Which ſhe 
is pleaſed to give her, with regard 
to the value of the convoys detainee 
for five years, and tor which ſhe at 
length pays her 600-0 crowns of Ham- 
burgh currency. Not having the 
fame bargain to make with the other 
powers, England wil! probab ly not 
obtain from them the lame concel- 
lions; but there can be no doubt 
that the will make exerv effort to 
induce them to adopt the Conven- 
tion of the 17th of June, 1801. [t 
does not hitherto appear, that 
court of Berlin,. that vf Naples. or 
even that of Liſoon, have departed 
irom the prin Ciples of neutrality uni. 
veriaully re ceived in 1780. Belide 
a tew variat:ans in policy cannot a 
ter principles. There are, doubtleſs, 
{ituaiions 


"a? . 1 Is 
hitherto unicard 


paytial 


1 
SALE 
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ſituatiens in which governments are 

inſtuenced by cembinations which, 

depending only on the calcuiations 
of the moment, ſuggeſt only a diſpo- 
lition according to Circumt{tinces, 
and thus produce nothing more tha: 
temporary conve tions. We cannot 
tuſpect the Northern Powers of be 
ing indifferent upon queitions which 
intereſt the civilization of Europe, 
and the liberty of the ſeas. - Every 
ſtate muſt fee that theſe que tions 
depend upon the event of the het 
ſent war; and in this view alfo, 

in ſo many other reſpects, the c. ſe 

of France is the cauſe of ali nations.” 
We cannot futhciently exp3 2 Ne 

ſatisfaction we feel at the able man- 
ner in which a negoctation of ſuch 
great difficulty has been conducted, 
and winch has accordingly termi. 
nated in a ſettlement: jo advanta- 
geous to the intereits of Great Bt 
tuin, and honourable to its g0- 

V ermment, 

Copy of the Convention between Ilis Bra. 
tanni« Mae * and the King T1 Srerdger 
fon a ON Ie 2 51 of July, 1803. 
His Majeſty the King. of the 

Voited Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Ireland, and his Majeſty the 

King of Su eden, being equally de- 

ſirous of promoting the goud under- 

ſtanding which happily fublits be 
tween them, and of preventing the 


3 


| | 

recurrence of thoſe difterctuces which 
have heretolore arten reinect 
eleventh article of the revts vi. a) 
liance conciuded ai fit ned at White. 
hall, on the ziſt day ct October, 17 
have named ande a 510 orized tor that 
purpoſe, viz H. \B, 1tannic Majeſty, 
the Right Hon. Re bert Banks jen— 
kinton lord i lake 

privy council, and Prins! 5. i, leere. 
tary of ſtate for. the foreign de- 
partment ; and his Swedish. Maj ly, 
George Uldric, bz 


iÞuiv., ans ot his 


1ro0nN Ge Stverielmg 


his envoy extre LT din. ary and minifter 
an SA ry to his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty; who lier having duly commu. 


mcatcd to ch 
tive ful! powers; have agreed 20 
the following articles, 

ART. t. In the event of one of 
the contracting parties being neutral 
during a war in which the other 
copträcking party may be belligerent, 


Other their 
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the veſſels of the neutral party ſhal 
riot carry to the enemy or enemies 
of the belligerent party, money, 
arms or bombs, with their fuſees 
and other appurtenances, hre.balls, 
gun powder, matches, cannon-balls, 
{pears, lances, pikes, halberts, guns, 
mortars. petards, grenadoes, muſket 
reſts, bandaliers, ſalt-petre, muſkets, 
muſket bullets, helmets, head- 
pieces, breaſt-plates, coats of mail, 
commonly called cniraſles, and the 
like Kind of arms; or troops, horſes, 
or any thing necellary for the equip- 
ment of cavalry, or piſtols, beits, or 
any other, inſtrument of war, or hips 
of war, and guard ſhips, nor any ma- 
nuſafiured articles immediately frroing 
for the equipment of the ſame, under the 
penalty, that it "cith zer of the con. 
tracting parties Mall {c1ze the ſame, 
theſe articles fhall be liable to con- 
1cation. 
2, The cruizers of the belligerent 
power ſhall exerciſe the right of 
beinging in the thips of the neutral 


— 


going to the ports of an enemy, la- 
den VV th CAQUTS Qt proveyrons, Or with 


cargoes of prich, tar, hemp, and gene- 
raily e unmanufatiured articles whatever 
ferumsg F 97 this equnpm ENt of . Ps of all 
d/[erepitors, and likeroife al! manufattured 
artecles ferving for the equipment of mer- 
cant woffols, (herrings, iron in bars, 

| braſs and braſs 
planks not being oak, 
na ſpars, however, exceptcd), and 
if th: cargoes fo exported in the 
bottoins of the neutral power, are 
the produce of the territories of the 
{aid neutral power, and going On ac- 
count of the fubjects thereof, the 
boli werent power hall, 10 that caſe, 
exerciſe the right of purchaſing 
ex ag upon dg of paying a 
profit of ten per centum upon a fair 
invoice hs or the fair market 
price in Cugland 


= * a4... 


: , 
ſteel, roſe copper 


8 { 1 
Th * „ 
„ * 1 Co GCat, 


or in Sweden reipece 


tively, at the N ot the owner, 
With an ti Heat] jon for en 
and ne effory « vpences. 

3. If the cagoesApectfied in the 
recettar article (not being enemy's 
prev } are proceeding with a pro- 
teued deſtination to the ports of 4 


neutral country, and are brought 
in under ſuſpicion that their true 
deſtination is to the ports of the ene- 


my 
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my, and it ſhall turn out upon due 

enquiry that they were really bound 
to neutral ports, they ſhall be at li- 
berty to purſue their voyages, after 
being indemnified for their detention 
and neceſſary expences; unleſs the 
government of the belligerent coun- 
try, from a reaſonable apprehenſion 
of their falling into the hands of the 
enemy, ſhould deſire to purchaſe 
them, in which cafe the full price 
ſhall be paid, which they would 
have obtained in the ports of the 
neutral country to which they were 
going, With an indeinnification for 
detention and neceſſary expen ces, 


OME perſons will ſay, that Eng. 
land is ſo well ſituated for trade, 
on account of its being an ifland, and 
the diſpoſition of 1's inhabitants for 
exegiling in manufactures ſo great, 
that it is in no dancer of loſing that 
ſuperiority it has obtained. Jo de. 
cide that queſtion, we muſt examine 
Into the manner by which that ſu- 
periority has been acquired, 

In this enquiry it will be found, 
that to the foltering hand of govern- 
ment Britain owes its com mercial 
ſuperiority, and neither to geogra- 
phical fituation, nor to the nature 


o 1 


"2 of the people, bo! h of which were 
7 the ſame 200 years ago that they are 
2 now. 


Queen Elizabeth was the firſt ſo— 
vercign who turned the attention of 
the country to manufactures and 
commerce; for, in her days England 
Was behind all the nations of Eu- 
rYOPCe, Ruſlia only CXCC pted, in bot! 


# thoſe ſources of wealth ; and indee d 
A it is yet but a ſhort period ſince it 
i. obtained any important fuperiority, 
i In the beginning of the latt cen- 

Ml tury, the. exports did not annually 
q/ amount to above five millions „ nor 
45 our imports to more than three, 

4 More ſhips are now built in one 
4 year, and to a greater amount in 
q tonnage, than the whole mercantile 
. ſhipping of England 5% Years ago. 

97 


Slatemnt of the N MLT of Ships built, 
and | Ve on 07 Tit er Tonnage, 4 
tinguiſhing ach Year, fin e the Com- 
. mencent of the Frenci1 Revolution, 


Years. V cſleis. Tons, 
179% — 80 —. 19,9 
79% — 7 . == "05,095 


COMMERCE. 


4. Herrings, iron in bars, ſteel, 
role copper, braſs and braſs wire, 
deal, planks not being oak, and ſpars, 
ſhall not be liable to confiſcation or 
pre emption on the part of the bel- 
ligerent power, but ſhall be per- 
mitted to paſs free in the ſhips of 
the neutral country, provided that 
they are not enemy's property. 

5. The preſent Convention ſhall 
be ratified by his Britannic Majeſty, 
and by his Swediſh Majeſty, and 
the ratifications exchanged at Lon- 
don, in the ſpace of two months, or 
looner if it can be done. 


COMMERCE, 


Years. Vessels. Tons. 
1791 -— 766 — 68,940 
n 821 — 78,120 
... "TOSS 
1794 — 714 — 66,021 
. 
1796 — F823 — 945972 
1797. „„ - $8;242 
bs BH 2 » WR vil 
1799 — 858 — 9y8,044 
do — 1041 — 134, 188 
1801 — 1065 — 122,593 


From this table it is plainly to be 
ſeen how rapidly our commerce in- 
creaſed, 

During this period, the year 1794. 
is the lowelt. This aroſe from the 
bankruptcies, the ſtagnation of cre. 
dit, and the diminution of trade, in 
1793, the firſt year of the war; from 
which it did not recover till 1796, 
3s again the ſtoppage of the Bank 

England gave it another check. 
6 the beginning of 1797, W hen once 
the commercial part of the nation 
had made up its mind to the real 
ſtate of. things, confidence was res 
ſtored, and commerce flouriſhed; ſo 
that the ſhipping built during the 
laſt year amounts to nearly the dou- 
ble of what it did in 1794, the whole 
tonnage then making only 66,200, 
whereas in 180 it amounted to 
122,593. 

This is ariſe ſo rapid, and ſo con. 
ſiderable, that it could not have ta— 
ken place from the regular courſe 
ot things , but chie fly irom the war 
which lately terminated; ſo that 
we have a well-vrounded hope that 
the renewal of war will not hurt our 


trade, 
THOUGHTS, 


B 
THOUGHTS, OBSERVATIONS, REFLECTIONS, AK Do CRITI. 
C ISMS, | 


ISCOURSES are like the plant. 
5 4 of Mee, the th 10 ing of 
is wealthy and precarious ; 
he = res reſemble the ſowing of a 


/ J 4 
ferd, winch ſtrikes ſurer a: a dQepet 
root. We are more apt to remem- 
ber a nt ence than a ſermon; and 
5 « prefer eſſences to drugs. 
oct tical is not like legal Ju. e 
A drama ſhould be a repreſei tation 
of this world, not of the next. Tt 
cannot be called tragedy, but an 
execution, where none butthe guilty 
{uſrcr, 

We are born a ra tabula. God 
Cave us not our virtues, nor the de 
vil our vices: they are both of the! 
but «| fort ot home IIIa Ae 
Education, either by  exainple. or 
Precept, 11 akes the fule difference 
between us. Pallions are neither 
virtues nor vices; 'tis actions only 
that can be either: Virtue is not an 
endowment, but a habit. 

Diodorus ſays, that among the an- 
cient Egyptians one of the articles o 
conditions of their marri; ige contra 
was, that the huſban Q ſhould Wn 
obedient to his wife.“ I h ve often 
heard ſpeak of the Egyptian bon— 
dage, but never Knew it had been 
carried ſo far as this before. 

Moſes is mv theologian, Solomon 
my moraliſt, St. Paul my divine, 
Shakeſpear my poct, 

A miſer who heaps np treaſure 
which he never means to ſpead, is 
as idly employed as one who lays 
his purſe before a looking-glals, and 
ſits all day contemplating the uſe- 
leſs duplicate of his wealth. 

Playing at cards in ſ:mmer is a 
ſort of bl: ſphemy aguinl the ſun, 
and ſhould be pumiſheu by lightning. 
Night is the ſeaſon of vice, and 
therefore play ſhould be only com- 
mitted in winter. 

The generality of people love 
company merely for their own ſakes, 
becauſe they are dull, helpleſs, or 
unhappy alone. I like it not on 
my own account, but that of the in- 
dividuals who compoſe it; for, if I 
have not a friend or a perſonof parts 
in the ſociety, I would much rather 
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ſit alone, as J generally do about 360 
nights in the year. 

2. What hei do not to be 
duil? A. Even do the dulleſt thing 
on carth, Q. Methianks this would 
but increaſe the evil. A. Yes, it 
the rule was to be taken from the 
noun, but the fpcil hes in the verb; 
and I confeſs there dre other verbs 
active that Raj better an{wer the 
purpoie;z as all I mean hy the ad- 
vice 1 to do ſomethi ug, Or any thing, 

Vice is "th * Correa p tion of our na- 
ture; but meanneſs is theexcremexmat 
of vice. 

The generality of men are 
legally than mor ally honeſt. 

1his is the character of a man 
Jo be attive 1in.his purſuits, but 
not ſanguine in his expectations; 
never to deſpond upon failure of 
{lucceſs, nor account every difap- 
pointment a defeat. 

Plato calls the paſſions the wings 
of the ſoul. According to this me— 
taphor, a bird may be conſidered as 
the type of it. In applying this fi- 
gure to the ſeveral characters of 
men, we [hall find ſome to be eagles, 
others bats, a few ſwans, and the 
reſt but x ;ceſe ; not one Pang a- 
mong the lock. The ſan e philo- 
ſoph« er in another place tiles them 
the chariot-horſes of the -ſoul ; - by 
which is implied, that, though 
ſtrong and fleet, they ſhould ſtill be 
under command. '1 hele ſhould be 
reitrained by Yhobus, and not fuf- 
fred to take head by Phaeton, — 
Might not this latter allution of 
Plato likewiſe hint a compariſon be— 

Is and cart-hories, 


rather 


tween fone ſouls 
mules, afles, &.? 

The Virginians, in their account 
of the creation of man, ſav, that 
woman was the firſt ſex formed. 


'F his idea appears to philoſaphy * 


more rational . pot! 1ehs than the 
one given us by. Moles, It ſeems 
to be more natural for women to 
bring forth than for men: experzentig 
docet. 

Modern peers, who inherit nothing 
from illuſtrious anceftors but their 
titles, put me in mind of thoſe me- 

3.C chanics 
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chanics who notify themſelves on 
their lign-poſts as /uccef/ors to certain 
eminent artiſts, trom nv other pre— 
tenſion but their becoming tenants 
to the ſame ſhop. 

When perſons complain of the in- 
conflancy of their friends, or other 
connections in life, let them firſt ſul- 
pect the cauſe at home; for our af- 
fections are oftener weaned than 
waned, 

Living example and dead precept 
are our hell in{tructors, becauſe nei— 
ther dogmatize. 

A lettered dunce is like an ac- 
comptant—a man of figures, not of 
caſh, 

Some men contain learning like a 
dictionary, without the power ot ap- 
plying it to uſe, 

The generous man grows the rich- 
er by his ſpendings, while the miſer 
becomes the poorer from his acqui- 
ſitions. 

Jeremy Collier, in his Eſſay on 
Power, gives a good reaſon for the 
ſuppoſed ſuperior ſtrength of men 
in the beginning of the world—** to 
ſupply their detect of ſkill.” —Art 
and addreſs are capable ot effecting 
many things now, which required 
bodily vigour then. They were at 
firſt, ſays he, more giants in their 
limbs than in their underſtandings ; 
but when the mind grew larger, the 
body became leſs. The fame reaſon 
he might have added for their lon- 
gevity too-—to make experience ſup— 
ply the deficiency of ſcience. 

He who does not prize their con- 
ſciouſneſs above the commendation 
of a virtuous action, makes but Jit- 
tle of a good bargain. 

Ill example and evil communica. 
tion are able to hurt us more than 
good precept and moral converſe are 
capable of profiting us. And why? 
The ciſeaſes of our aſſociates infect 
us; but their health is not fo catch- 
ing. 

Similies are a ſort of poctical logic. 

A rich man is generally a poor 
ſcholar. 

Thoſe who are fit to keep a ſchool, 
are rarely fit to keep company. 

am charmed with a ſtory of The— 
miſtocles, who, when one of his Tol- 
&ierswas ſentenced to death, ordered 


* 
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the executioner to ſhoot him with an 
arrow in his fleep.” He his more 
my hero for ſuch a ſentiment, than 
for all his victories, or even for the 
trophies of Miltiades breaking his 
ret 

Where they all talk together, as 
in moſt modern companies they do, 
it is not a Converſation, but achorus; 
and one horribly out of tune, too. 

The paſſion is the vice, the action 
but the vs. of a crime 

The warmeſt ſuns raiſe the coldeſt 
truits—Hot love ſoon cold. 

There were two kings of Crete, 
of the name of Minos: one a mild 
prince; the other a ſevere one, 
Quere, Which of them was made a 
judge of the dead? Anſwer, God 
knows. 

| complimented a famous ſtatuary 
once, by calling him a ſecond Deu- 
calion, who could turn ſtones into 
men, and ſtiled his collection of fi— 
gues a mute creation. He under- 
{ſtood me no more than his marble, 
and remained as mute as his ſtatues. 

The Swiſs, who ſhot himſelf be. 
cauſe he was tired of dreſſing and 
undreſling, would have done ſo long 
before, had he not had ſo much em- 
ployment. Our Creator, Knowing 
what ſort of particles he compoſed 
us of, obliged us to labor, not only 
for the ſupport of lite, but of ex- 
iſtence itſelf, Were we clothed by. 
nature like the other animals, and 
ſubſiſted on the ſpontaneous herbage 
of the field, we ſhould loſe our pa- 
tience before fifty, and hang or 
drown ouriſeives in dread of three. 
en 

The Jews diſtinguiſh between the 
words vir and homo thus: filing wrt, 
a nobleman ; filzus hominis, plebian, 

Sir Francis Walingham, when he 
was applied to for the ſuppreſlion of 
a libel againſt ſome miniſter, replied, 
„% They who do what they ſhould 
not, muſt hear what they would not.” 

Theexpreſſion of“ between hawk 
and buzzard,” is a figurative of one 
tur the twilight. That point of the 
day where light and darkneſs meet, 
called the auſk, is aptiy enough 
compared to a medium between the 
ſharp ſight of a hawk, and the dull 
viſion of a buzzard, or a bectle, It 
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3s by miſtake commonly quoted for 
doubt, or uncertainty of reſolve; yet 
it may figuratively be fo applied. 

A rule in morals—Quod dubilas, ne 
feeeras, 

A ſolitary life is a fa utary one. 

prefer proſe to verſe, for lec- 
tures on niorality. Poeſy is rather 
a flower, than aà fruit, .arden ; 
« Plays round the head, but enters 
not the heart.“ 

The Algerines may repudiate a 
Wife upon returning ner en er; but 
cannot take her back again til after 
ſhe has lain with ſome other man. 
cannot ſce the reafon, the policy, 
or tne ſpirit, of fi. ch Cl law. 

llorace was nut of opinion that vox 
opult was vox Dei, when he ſays, In- 
terdum et Tel TW: 
peccat, e he mais of mankind ſonie— 
tines tlinb right, butoftenerwrong.” 
hat do the members of both 
houſes of P. arliament mean by cuot- 
ing or e referring to, Rr Charta, 
or the Bill of Ri, S, in their de- 
bates; I th Pa og t. nat liber: ty was 
ur natural inheritence; but they 
m to fpcak of it as a roy] grant. 
g they will do fo no more. 
Adam had not an he Ipmate given 
him till after the DEA ls of rhe held, 


» 


2 «> 


the birds of the: gut the ſhes of 


ty 

the waters, had been placed under 
his dominion. "The moral of which 
appears to be thts :—that man has 
no right to enter upon matrimony 
till atier he has ſtocked his farm, 
and rendered himfelf independent 
of the world. And what may ſeem 
to confirm this opinion is, that 
whereas, with regard toall the other 
atämals of the creation, the male 
and female were ſiruck, at once, like 
a pair of Lowry man was not fitted 
till further leiſure, 

In the Public Advertiſer of Fane 4, 
177, there Was un account given of 
a dog that happened to hen: been 
ſuckled by a cat, at a toute near 
Newgute- market, end that it was 
never heurd to bark, though then 
grown up, and provoked to it all 
manner ut ways, even by knocking 
at the door, or otherwiſe diſturbing 
it, in the dead oi the night; nor did 
t m cw. 

What gratituce is due from a per- 


4 0 * 7 . 
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ſon born blind to one who enables 
him to ſee? and yet ſtill more to 
one who teaches him to read; be— 
cuuſe his enjoyments are of an high— 
er Kind, and afford him the beneft 
of his eyes by night as well as by 
day, beſides the advantage of en- 
lightenin, s his mind, 

it is tuch that gnorance is the mo- 
ther of Devotion, but Knowledge 
muſt be the gd mother, to make it 
a Chriſtian, Ihe pruverb one might 
fancy to be a Jurkich one, and the 
hint taken from Makomct's journey 
to paradiſe on annals, 

There was anciently a city called 
Poneropolix, 01 hi City of Vicked- 
ednefs. built by a king ot Macedon, 
tor all the proflis tes in his domi- 
nions to take ſhelter in trom the 
laws. Such was the 
ILome too. 

Routicau ſays, God never ſent an- 
cther to reveal his will, but gave the 
precept in our very niture. 

Fow natural is the love of fame! 
This paſſion is not only ftrong in us, 
with reipect to. ourſelves, but ex- 
tends the defire to thoſe we have no 
manner of connection uh; evento 
perſons we know not, nor ever heard 
of before. In a collection of his- 
torical and private anecdote „ IL am 
no eruſing, of great, YOU, Or re- 
markable men, upon ce: vccafion 
where the perſon is anvpymous, the 
compiler throws out «4 tond and ge— 
nerous expoltulition, Whv the firſt 
relator of that ſtory did not record 
the party alto? as if its as of the 
leaſt conſequence, either, o the de. 
funct or us, whether le D2me was 
Jean Renegaud of Can:vray, or Tho. 
mas Weſton of York. 

In moſt of the converſational ar- 
guments I have generally heard, the 
ende avour has been rather tod ly ute 
than diſcuſ> a ftubiect; and del, ar 
virtuy ſecms to be the rule here as 
well as 1n war. 

never yet could fird a fault in 
Shakeſpcare, I feel myſelf fo much 
awe-ftruck with the ſubliniity and 
univerſality of his genius, that when. 
ever ] perute him think his antho. 
rity hallows whatever migl-t be re— 
probated in others. Non deen verba 
caleſtts oracult ſubeſſi regulis Donati, A. 

3 Ca fair 


foundation of 
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fair pirody may be here made upon buryiog of the root would make the 


what Brutus ſays to Caſtius : branches thrive 

„Ihe name of Shakeſpeare honours An impropiety in the Engliſh 
this corrupticn, ſpeech :-— The word dividend is uſed 

And criticiſm doth therefore hide indifgerently both for the ſum or 
its head,” thing to be divided, and for quo - 


Zoilusv s not the only antogoniſt tients of them aifo. Doctor Johnſon 
of Pom-r; for Plato den ed lim the has ſanctifiach the error, by adopting 
churitter of ar b not, Zoilus, it into his Dictio ary. 
to ſhew his (im; oirtility, abuſed Ine of the mummeries of the 
Plato in his turn. Gre-k church, among the Muſco. 

Ot »W the metimornhot cf Ovid, vites, is tue putting a certificate in. 
I ſhould vrefer tle | ing changed to the coffin of à defunct, ſigned by 
into a tr 5 my hill the patriarch, and fold by the prieſt, 
dren. What a conſolation would it «s a paſſport for St. Peter to let the 
then be in deity io tink that the ſoul in. 
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TOME late obfervations cn the el, yet it is of vaſt importance to the 
C3 {ubject of the right to report publie, that the proceedings of the 
legal proccedings, induce us to pub. courts of juſtice ſhould be univer- 
lich the following opinion Gt Ar. ſally known. The general advan- 
Juſtice Awrenee: tage to the country in naving theſe 

As 1 hs proceddings of courts of praccedings made public, more than 
Juſtice are daily publiſhed, ſome of counterbalances tne iaconveniencies 
which tgily reflect on individuals, to the private perſons, whoſe con- 
but t do not know that an informa- duct may be the ſubject of ſuch pro- 
tion was ever granted aguinſt the cecdings,” 
pu e ers of them. d fany of theſe \\ e have remarked frequently that 
proceedings contain no point of law, - foreigners, particularly the French, 
and are not publiſhed under the au- are mos of tranſlating our law re- 
thority or the ſanction of the courts, ports; certainly not becauſe the ey 
but they are printed tor the infor- find any yrs ing to tickle the lewaneſs 
mation = the public. Not many or gra ify the ſcandal of Paris, but 
years ago, an action was brought in becauſe they fee juſtice admin tered 
the court of Common iP le45, F 9 Mr. Impart! ally ; : becauſe thev {re wh 
Currie, againſt Walter A wi prietor of men equal in the (ſight of the law 
the Times, for publ. th! ing à libel in becauſe t they wiſh to record an ex. 
that paper, v hich ſup} Sg bel ample to their own nation. 
conſiſted, in merely ttating a ſpeech We find in a Paris paper, daring 
made by a countel in this court, on the late peace, the following pretace 
a motion for leave to file a criminal to the report of a trial in the court 
intormation againſt Nr, Currie. — of King's Bench, in which a captain 
Lord Chief Juftice Eyre, who tried of a ſhip was caſt in 5ool. damages 


SW .4 
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1 the cauſe, rulcd that this was not a for maltreating a failor.—“ One of 
J libel, nor the tubject of an action, it the inſtitutions which has the moſt 


| being a true account of what hid contributed to the proſperity of the 
palled in thiscourt; and inthis opl- Engliſh nation is its adminiſtration 
mon the court of Common Pleas of juliice, the equity of its laws, and 
afterwards, on 2 motion tor à new the impartiality of its judges. Men 

trial, oy Conc! 2 though ſome of muſt love a country where all are 
the jodges dounred whether or not egual in the eye of the law, and where 
the de fendant could avail himfelf of credit, power, and fortune, can ne. 
that defence on the general iflue, ver turn the ſcale of juſtice in favou 
Though the pub lication of ſuch pro- of the wrong lide. Among a thou? 
-eeC40gs may beto the diladvantage ſand inſtances, take the following“ 
af the Al euer individual Concerns &c. &c.“ * p 
2 
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We confeſs that we reid the above 
with great pleiſure and triu "ph. 
We are Engliſnmen; we feel for ihe 
honour of our country and wo tome 
by think th t the ackno le 00 

© have quoted, is as Vongurable to 
us as would be the confeflion of our 
nioſt brilliant victories. The Ro- 
mans conaucred the word, and, a5 
an atonemert for the Conqueli, they 
diffuſed one of the moſt perfect 
codes of law that ever was acclimiie 
lated by the wiſdom of ages, With. 
out ſubd uing countries, without 
changing laws, we can give to other 
nit1ons the example of a pure admi— 
niſtrotion of ſaw, of a real, juft, and 
efficient, lifiribution of jultice by the 
people thomſcives -that 1s by ju - 
ries, under the guidance of wiſe, 
learned, and enhichtened, judges. 
This example is given, and rapidly 
propar: ted thre oui the £7775, 

Were the parliament oi thiscoun— 
try to ena inch a law as has lately 
been talked of | For. Newtfyupers, it is 
diflicu t to ſupp ny 477; ul -t a 
upon which the Br til public. could 

vith for information or dilcuttion, We 
could neither know what our repre 
ſentatives think, nor what our judges 
decide. Glorious uncertainty cf law 
and legiflation! and, as we ure ra- 
ther too grave a people to debate 
whether we are /u4jc#s or citizens, we 
ſhouid probably conclude we were 
ſlaves, whom la vycrs licenſed to 
criticiſe an actor, but forbad to look 
at the ſenate or the tribunals 

Nobody will rejoice more 6; acerely 
than ourfelves at the banithment 
from the courts of juſtice, and from 


the reports of their proccedings, of 


every ſpecies of indecency and Ilibe— 
rality whatſoever, if the jud: ges ſhall 
be able to accomplith to del! 'rable an 
object. 

From the neceſf ty of laying be. 
fore a jury the teſtimony in cert. 
actions, according to rules of aw 
they will always require great gali— 
Cacy and judgment in the reporter; 
but it can by no means be admitted, 
usa general poſition, that ever adul- 
tery cauſes are not fit objects ot pub. 
lic curiotity and enquiry. It is well 
Known, that ſome of the beſt and 
inuſt enlightened men in the king- 


dom entertain ſtrong doubts upon 
the titility to public mor Us and do- 
meſtic pur of thoſe enormous da- 
mages v zuries have lately given 
in th-7 t ons; and the audvicc, as 
recommended to them from the 
bench, to cun{;tter public example, 
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for d Nags, is at be? very queſtion- 
able, and hn 18 VOY. ZLUOTEC iu OUT 
15 K e114 of Juril; 10. e. 


F theſe decifions are not to be 
laid betore the public, and deeply 
canvaited—1t the admirable ipeeches 
upon theſe ſuby cots of fuch men as 
the late Lord Kenyon or Mr. Er- 
Kine are not fit for the public eat 
and above all, if the public opinion 
is not to reverberate bot] Hits doubts 
and its kmnktion to their doctrines 
and conduct—either ths manners, 
the laws, the conſtitution, or the 
character, of the English people have 
ſuttered foie change or Avteriorae 
tion! Let us remember, however, 
in our ruge for pu 
!1{h 308 is nevei 


1 — * 9 1 
tor ſenſitive a vir 
/ 

{ 


On 


ry, that a iqueam- 
lentially pure. In 
tue, there 15 a mor- 


Ct 


dez, Which. betrays Janzuor at 
let, and 1 15 eneſs and pre-diſpoſi— 
tion tor « ſent! To unchaſte ears, 
reithcr book nor picture can be 
Chalte..: A U rea Imagination ſees 


rakedneſi in a Magdalen or a Ma- 
dona, and reausubſcenmity in Milton. 

We have fa thus much upon 
this part of fi - ſubject, becaule it 
ſcenns to be the vulnera ble part of 
that fortreſs in which Britich liberty 
has often detendeditſelf, ht Pass; 


— 
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and which therefore is the tirtt point 
0i attack to the enemy. We wiin 


at proicat to new not only its im- 
portance to the defence ut 'the place, 
but the means of defending it. Do 


not let vis think that we can yield uin 


on tp oft wiilicut ſurrendering the 
citacket. 

'Fh are indeed indecencies of 
3 ort, attended with no ade 


vantage or compenfation to the pub. 
lic, and extremely dithonourable to 
the individuals who arc gmity ot 
them ; which, under the auipices ot 
our enlightened Lord Chancellor, 

we do entertain the hope of fecing 
driven with infaniy trom the bur of 
our tribunals, Or ches, the prin. 
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cipahisthe 3 J privilege ef coun- of vα bailing. 4 We truſt an inn; 
fel to inſult the perſons, or wound cent man will not alw 1ys Confider it 
the fe 'elings, Gt the {ui tors oY wit- 48 4 772 fort Ut 10 he #1 1lled 100!) To 
neſſes of the courts, We trult it ſtate a truth in a court of juſtice— 


will ſoon be brought to a record in 
Its turn, and decided in the exche. 
guer-chimber, or, the laſt refort, in 
the lords, that an action for libel 
will he again{ a barrifter ac law, in 
bite of any inffructions to be found 
in his briet; or in ſpite of its being 
accompan OS with all the nodding, 
grinning, and punning, which make 
ſo great a part of the noble ſcience 
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HE firſt new (ſp: per publiſhed in 
I. invland, is dated Ju ly, 1588, 
is called 7 he Engl, Mercury, a 
cio of which is preſerved in the 
Britiſh Myſcum, Another private 
newſ{paper, entitled 7 he Weekly Con 
rant, was printed in London, 
and in 1639 appeared one by Robert 
Baker, Newc aſtle. Tae next was 
called  Diurnal Occurrences of Partia- 
ment, Nov. 1641 . this was ſucceeded 
by the Mercuries, which appear to 
have commenced with the Mercury 
Ruſticus; or, Ihe Countries Com- 
Piaint of the barbarous Ontrages be. 
gun in the Yeur 1642, by the Secre- 
taries of this once flourithing K1uge 


1022, 


dom, &c. This journal of he 
outrages (the etlects of violent rc vo- 
lutioniſts) was edited by Bruno 


Ryves, and is ſaid to have been ori- 
ginally publiched in one and ſome— 
times two ſheets quarto, commeneing 
the 22d of Auguſt. 1642, It has 
fince gone th rough our editions, the 
laſt p ublithed in' 723, With a Curious 
frontiſpiece, r 
Dutch Mercury in the centre, and 
ten other compartments, with fancied 
views of places where ſome ot the 
dia bolical ſcenes were actcd, 

Ihe Mercuri, AHulicus was publifhed 
at Oxiord by Berkenhead, in jqann— 
ary 1642. This was continued in a 
weekly quarto ſheet, until about the 
end of 1645, after which time it 
only made an occaſional appcarunce,. 

Some other papers of this kind 
were publithed with the following 
titles :z—Mercurins Britannicus, com- 
municating the affairs of Great Bri— 
tain, for the better information of 


0 preſenting a kind of 


that a fubpcena ſhall not for ever be 
regarded by Fnyl:ihmen as a terror 
ani a Calamity; aud that a ſutap 
ſhall not continue to dread being 
turned overto the molt foul-muynthed 
lawyer the purſe or malice of 1114s 
antagonitt can aflord him. 

Tl tz above article has been miſ- 
laid for ſome time. 


ALS 


the people, ah Marchmont Necd- 
ham. =Alercurius Pragmaticus, by the 
ſame pen. —Mercurins Poltticus' ap— 
peared every Wedneſday, in two 
ſheets 4to. commencing on the gth 
of june, 1649, and ended on the 
6th of June, 1656, when the editor 
commenced with a new ſeries of 
putnbers, and continued till the mid— 
dle of April 1660, At this time an 
order from the council of ſtate pro- 
hibited the paper, and Henry Mud- 
diman and Giles were red to 
pul bliſh the news cy ionday and 
Tiurfday, in the Pariramentery Titel. 
lioemcer and Mercurius Politicus, In 
1663 'Sir Roger L'Eſtrange corn- 
menced two politic Cal journal: in be. 
half of the Crown, entitled, The Pub. 
tic Intelligenter, and 7 he News, Lheſe 
were publiſhed twice a-week in 
quarto ſheets ; the firſt commencing 
on the ziſt of Au Fruit, and the other 
on the 14 of September, 1663. The 
Gicz:tts Teers to have ſuperſeded 
theſe, ior L' Eſtrange diſcontinued 
his papers upon the appearance of 
The Oxford Gazette, Noverubez 7, 1665. 
It obtuined this appellation in con- 
ſequence of the Eug liſh parliament 
being then held at Oxford. The 
King and his court returning to the 
metropolis, was ucconipanied by the 
official paper, Winch has retained 
tlie name ot { we London Gaggtte, from 
the 3th of February, 166, to the 
preient time. The firſt daily paper 
alter the Revolution was called 14e 
Orange Int, 277 gencer. 

New : 904 vers for a long time were 
few in namber, and, excepting with 
regard to a circumſtance hereafter » 
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he mentioned, were confined to the 
mere intelligence ot fatts, But, 
gradually they aſſumed a more ex- 
tenſivc office; Fey became the ve 
nicles of p litic: 1. &:{cuſhon in a far 
higher degree, a. in this reſpect, 
they % acquired a national im- 
portance. Betides this, they atiume 
na liberty of examining literary 


ueſtion, and contain elliys on all. 


Kinds of topics. They are the 
means of communicating a Know- 
 Jedge of things, which, though not 
deep, tend to enlarge the under— 
ſtandings of the common people. 
If they wer: conducted with greater 
Wildo 15 difcretion, and cantour, 
they might be far more extenſively 
uſctou! The perſonal and malignont 
turn they have lately taken is not 
the ſubject of our preſent conſide— 
ration. 


But though . newſpapers, in the 


former part of the e period we are de- 


ſcribing, generally contained nothing 
but the publ. c intelligence, and the 
common occurrences of the day, this 
was not always the caſe. They were 
lometimes made the vehicles of pe- 
riodical effays, though theſe were 
uſually, we believe, publiſhed in 
ſeparate ſheets, It was natural tor 
the excellence and ſucceſs ot the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, to 
produce a great number of imita— 
tions. Accordingly, during George 
the Firlt's reign, periodical papers 
were continually * TINTING up, un- 
der different names aud ti itles. In 
general, they were fee ble, compare a 
with the beautiful models ſet beto 
them, nor were they attended 5 
any remarkable ſucceſs. Never he— 
Jets, ſeveral of them were not deſti- 
tute of merit, and though now not 
much known, might ſtili deſerve to 
be read. We might particul. arly 
mention the papers called the Free- 
Thinker, and thoſe written by Gore 
don. We do not mean his Indepen— 
dent Whig, but another public dion 
of © more miſce lan eous nature, un— 
der tne appel lation, it we recollect 
1:1 :htiv, of the Humouritt. In the 
Sg 601 ming 'Ss, theſe periodical el- 
lays took a varicty of turns, and were 
even rendered {ublervient to = 
Surpaſes of xelizious Controveriy, 
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But the more 
of then. u to politics. The ex- 
ample had been fet by the Ex- 
aminer und the Frecholder, and the 
pattern was abundantly followed. 
We have no intention of enumerat— 
ing the vaſt multitude of them that 
role and teil; many of which were 
littſe entitled to regard when they 
wer” Srlt written, ard much lets 
when the circumftances that brought 
them into exiſtence were at an end. 
There were two of them, however, 
which ought not to be omitte1; Ca- 
to's Letters, publiſhed foon aſter the 
South-ſea year, and the Craftſman, 
in tie next reign. Cato's Letters, 
of which 1 rench and Gordon were 
the authors, are abſolutely the bett 
my de! of periodical political writing 
that can be rxhibitec; tor they are 
compoſed with admiratle firensth 
and lpirit, and are always upon fub- 
jects, and not upon perſons. There 
is nothing in them of that private in- 
vettive which hath o greatly dif 
graced recent productions. The 
Cratifman was more perfons t; bur, 
whilſt it was ſupported by ſich men 
as Bolinobroke 4 Pulte ney, 1! \W:1$ 
certainly ain illuſtrious publication. 
All this while, no effays appeared of 
a generally miſcellaneous Kind, that 
could be ranked with the Tatler, 
Spectator, and Guardian. But a 

lengthithe me Came for even theſe 
beautitul papers to berivalled. The 
Rambler carried the conipoſttion of 
moral Hays, and moral narrations, 
ſo tar as dignity Gf fentiiment, 144 
City of obſervation, and firength of 
ſiyle, are concerned, to perfection. 
The Adventurer joined to much of 
the ſame merit an excellent talent at 
Kaitern tales, and was adorned with 
lome valuable critical communica- 
tions. he World atfumed al! the 
variety of the Spectator, being wile 
or witty, grave or gay, ſentimental, 
literary, or humouro!:-,as the tubzect 
required. It was allo, n another 
reſpect, like the D | cCtato for the 
conductor of It was lo{t in "che 19 len- 
dour of lis auxiliaries, The Con- 
noiſſeur, which was the production 
of two ventlenien, who united their 
powers in every fſingle paper, Wasa 
a 18.0% inſtance of ins genuity and 
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ability. Never was there a work that 
more happily hit off and expoſed the 
evaneſcent follies and faſhions of the 
times. Other attempts have been 
made in the ſame way, but not with 
equal ſucceſs. This mode of writ- 
ing ſeems to be nearly exhauſted ; 
nor is it likely to revive, with d lit. 
tinguiſhed luſtte, in any ſeparate 
publication, as the magazines and 
newſpapers are fo open to every 
kind of diſcuſſion. 

The abuſe and perſonality of newſ. 
papers, are laid out in very ſevere 
terms by Mr. Knox, in a paper, 
which treats of the injuſtice and 
cruelty of the public prints : 

„ Let us now turn our attention 
to the origin and progreſs of that 
ſpecies of publication which, within 
a few yeurs, has become a general 
cauſe of complaint among all the 
moderate and the well principled, 
A mechanic, after a ſervile appren— 
ticeſhip, fets up for hi:nſelf in 296 
art of printing : an art which, when 
honourably exerciſed, is ſingularly 
uſeful andeſtimable : but, like many 


other arts, it 15 overrun by i its pro 
feſſors. The young adventurer, 
therefore, finds it nece!iiury io ſtrike 
a bold ſtroke, as it is tern ed, in or- 


der to procure profit and g1{tinction, 
If he has friends, and can raiſe mo- 
ney, and inſtitute a partnerſhip, he 
engages ina newipanyer. In order to 
gain notice, it muſt pot at tit be 

moderate, but mutt a! und in avuſe 
and antcdote. A letter-box is fixed 
to the windows of ſomeſof the moſt 
public ſtreets in the metropolis. In. 
to this receptacle, every dark aſfaſiin 
is tacitly invited to throw his poi— 
ſoned doſe. No man is ſo virtuous 
as not to have failings. No man 1s 
is ſo inconſiderable as not to have 
enemies. Here then is an opportu— 
nity of expoſiug thete ſecrets, which 
perh: aps the contidence of a friend 
has made known :0 the treacherous 
divuigcr of them, and of gratifying 
the malice of a coward with ſatety, 
and by the infliction of the crucleſt 
Injury ; that malice which was per- 
haps excited only by a ſuperior de- 
gree of excellence. And who is to 
fit on judgment on what 1s received? 
1 hoſe who are often attentive to 
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their intereſt alone, The papers are 
ſubmitted to the conſideration of 
ſome dark copclave; and if it ſeems 
good to the inviſible agents who fit 
In it, the tale of infamy, the oblique 
inſinuation, the whiſper of ſuſpicion, 
the invention of the wanton, the be. 
lief of the credulous, the virulence 
of revenge, private pique, and pub. 
lic reſentment, are in a few hours 
ſcattc:icd over the empire. 

In this manner the public erects 


a detpot over themſelve One of 
their own order, and ſometimes one 
of the obicureſt perſons init, infti- 


tutes a_tribunal], ſentence is 
pronounced on all, frequently with- 
out due examination, and with little 
regard either to juſtice or mercy. 
No other limits are aſſigned to 
the ſevere decree, which is iſſued 
out to brand with infamy the beſt 
of Characters, than thofe which are 
neceiſary to eſcape the letter of the 
law, and eluce the poſlibility of a 
ſucceſstul proſecution. So unman— 
ly, ſo cruel, are the dcecifions of this 
arbitrary tribunal, that even female 
innocence is often puntihed with its 
ſevereſt ſentences, Virgin parity and 
conſugal virtue are blackened with 
aſperiions which can ſcarcely ever 
be wiped off. Wounds are inflicted 
on the parent's heart, which no tie 
can heal; tor one great misfortune 
attending this mode of ſcandal, is, 
that though all are reidy to liſten to 
the calumny, few have candour and 
patience to hear and admit the vin- 
dication. Many ſec the atta ck who 
never ſee the defence. Even it the 
vindication were as 3 re- 
ceived as the abuſe, it is a cruel ne- 
ceility to be forced reluctantly tor. 
ward on the public eye, to be obliged 
to anſwer ſevere and groundleſs 
charges, brought by thoſe who have 
no right, either by the laws of God 
or man, to dilleminate throughout 
the world an unprovoked accuſa- 
tion, Can that government be well 
rezulated, where a mechanic 1s abie 
to crect himſelf into an oppreſſive 
tyrant, to wound the heart of the in— 
nocent, break the peace of families, 
blacken the brighteſt characters, de- 
tract from the moſt allowed merit: 
degrade and lower every, rank and 


dignity 1 
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dignity; and all this, not only with 
impunity, but with ſuch rewards 
trom the public, as enable him to 
amaſs an independent fortune, and 
Iapgh over the rutms on which he 


has erected his profperity Knvux's 
Eſlays, 1782 ; 

The introduction of wonthly 
Magazines may eblulutcly 9 con- 
dered as forming a kind of lit. . 1) 


* lodiCaul 
in number, 
confined to 


epocha, The previous 
publications were few 

and were moſt of them 

news and politics. But the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, avd the London, 
which ſoon followed, opened a new 
ſource of inſtruction and entertain— 
ment, We know that there are per- 
ſons who Jepiſe this f, ecics of writ— 
ing; and to men of eminent ſcience, 
and very exteniive Iitcrary reading, 
it may not be of much uſe, But the 
eilcct< of it with regard to the body 


of the nation are very great. Ma- 
0 3 * A 5 

gazines have certainly been the 

means of diffuſing a variety 01 gene- 


ral knowledge. Beſides, they often 
diſcuſs (we mean the better fort of 
them) curious and uſeful queltions, 
which even the learned are glad to 


ſce examined, They preſerve too 
many ji mall and valnable pieces, 
which might otherwite be loit. Nor 

that young 


is it a trifling advantage 
authors lere firſt try their firength 
in compolition. Perhaps, there are 
few perſons, who are now celebrated 
in the world of literature, that did 
not begin to write in a M. Sa⸗ me. 
Thc hiftory of Literary Journals 
in general would be curious; but 
we Cannot here look back to them as 
they flouriſhed In other countrics, 
when they were d lign fed by the la- 
bours of a Bayle, a B. uval, and a 
Le Clerc. In our own Kkingtom, it 
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TD: ARS IR, Not Rachael weep- 


ing for her c >Iiildren could {hew 
more fo rrow than Mrs. G ce ae 
weeping for her children,-—the has 
none—nor indeed fer her huſband: 
thanks be to the humour of the times, 
he can be as philoſophical upon that 
ſubject as her betters. What does 
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was long betvie they aſſumed n 
gular and permanznt form. T 
did, however, bocca onal) up; ear 
in the reign of Gecrge J. and inthe 
former years of his luccettor, Zut 
the Hiſtorta Litermrin, the Memoirs 
of Literature, and the iniffory cf the 
Works of the I. 525064 though vice 
ful in point of in! ation, could 
not attain a dure Me ef bl: thment. 
This ſpecies of wnting was neither 
extenlive in its ole, nor Productive 
of rreat cftects, til] fiſt the Monthly, 
and then the Critical, Review, bes 
came fixed on a fim and durable 
foundation. From that time a more 
gencral attention his been paid to 
all kinds of publications ; ſome ac— 
quaintance with thegrhas been ſpread 
among the body of the people; and 
a ſpirit of curiolty and criticiſm 
hath been boring Ot late, al- 
mot every Magazine hath been con- 

-erted into a ſc rt of Review, Theſe 
1 journals are, un Hubtealy, 
ſometimes partial, ad ſometimes 
erroneous. Being wr Y 4 Ne 


hoy 


* 
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ber of perfons of different abilities, 
Opinions, and application, and who 
are not void of privete paſhous and 
1 rejudices, the 5! ag DOLL DA led p- 
on bocks mutt not al“ be admit. 
ted wit implicit reverenee. Men 
of real learning will determine for 
themfelves, and not bow to the au- 
thority of the ableſt crittc Never— 
thelcſs, even the learned dertve bee 
nefit from well conducted literary 
journals, and theie influcnge upon 


nation 
bie 1 


1ents and tale of tlic 
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al is N conhbgern 
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the kn wledg the Y dee mould 
be ob;ected 1 as ſuperheial, let it 
be remembe red, that it is a Knows 


ledge 1 


othery, ile 


Wich vat numbers would not 


have obtuned; 
-GARR 
810 


Shall I dare tell 
the leis of a 


ſhe weep for then ? 
you? It is-—it is for 
chintz bed and cur: he tale 
is ſhort, and is as — 1 have 
taken ſon 75 pains to obiige the gen- 
tlemen of Calcutta, by lending em 
plays, [cenes, and other ſexvices in 
my way; in return, they have ſent 

12 me 


Ains 
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me Madeira, and poor Rachael the 


unfortunate chintz. She has had it 
tour years, and upon making ſome 
alterations in our little place at 
Hampton, ſhe intended to ſhew away 
with her prohibited preſent. She 
had prepared paper, chairs, &c. for 
this favourite token of Indian gra- 
titude, But, alas! all human feli- 
City is frail. No care having been 
taken on my wife's part, and ſome 


N being exerted againſt her, 
it was ſeized, the very bed, « by 


the coarſe hands of filthy dungeon 
villains, and thrown among the com- 
mon lumber.” 

If you have the leaſt pity for a 
diſtreſſed female, any regard for her 
huſband (for he has had a bad time 
of it), or any wiſhes the environs of 
Buſhy Park be made tolerably neat 
and clean, you may put your finger 
and thumb to the buſineſs, and take 
the thorn out of Rachacl's ſide, 

D. GARRICK, 
The PrT1T1ON. 
O SrAx ey, give ear to a huſhand's pe- 
dition, 
Whole wife well deſerves her dill Asſul 
condition, 
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It you knew what I ſuffer ſince ſhe has been 
caught, 

(On the huſband's poor head ever falls the 
wite's fault,) 

You would lend a kind hand to the contga- 
band jade, 

And ſcreen her, for once, in her illicittrade, 

For true, as 'tis ſaid, ſince the firſt Eve un- 
did 'em, 

Frail woman will long for the fruit that's 
forbidden ; 

And huſhands are taught now-a-days, ſpite 
of ſtruggles, 

Politely to pardon a wife though ſhe ſmug— 
gles. 

I! your honours, or you, when the ſex go 
aſtray, 

Have ſometimes inclin'd to go with them 
that way, 

We hope to her wiſhes you will not ſay nay. 

'Tis faid that all judges this maxim do keep, 

Not their juſtice: to tire, but at times let it 
ſl-ep. 

If more by the ſcriptures their honours are 
mov*'d, 

The over-much righteous axe then diſap- 
prov'd. 

Thus true to the goſpel, and kind as they're 
wile, 

Let their mercy reſtore what Ueir juſtice 
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NEED not inform thee, gentle 

reader, that the progreſs of hu— 
man life is a journey; it is an obſer- 
vation, almoſt co-eval with the world 
in which we travel; that it is a jour- 
ney, too, full of hills and floughs, of 
interruptions and difliculties, thine 
own expcrience will have enabled 
thee to aſcertain; for, though thou 
ſnouldeſt have the comtorts of a com- 
modious equipage, a full parſe, and 
a pleaſant companion; and though 
thy route ſhould be over thoſe de- 
lightful roads, which, tor the con- 
venience of the valetudinary travel. 
ter, extend from Hyde-park-corner 
to Vork houſe in the health reſtoring 
realms of Bladud; yet thou wilt 
readily allow, that there are certain 
aſlents and deſcents to retard tity 
progreſs, certain inecqualitics and 
roughneſſes to ſhake and ditcompote 
thy frame; and I] will (take ny 1epu- 
tation as an author againſt thy vera- 
"Ity as a traveller, that, in all thy 


journeys to Bath, thou haſt murmured 
at the diſterence between the ſtage 
from Maidenhead to Reading and 
and that from Marlborough to the 
Devizes; and haſt compared, with 
no trivial marks of dillatistaction, 
thine entertainment at and -—, 
and —, with that of Salt-hill, 
Spcenhamland, and Marlborough. 
But, if it has been thy misfortune 
to travel in other directions, where 
2xecrable reads and worſe inns were 
rendered ſtill more uncomfortable by 
an uncaſy vehicle, a diffatisfied fel- 
low-traveller, and a ſcanty proviſion 
tor thy journey, how many twitches 
and t1wanys of mind haſt thou felt! 
how many jults and pangs of body 
hall thou endured! and unlets, Ike 
nie, thou canlt turn the edge of 
thine amictions with a ſmile, how 
Curſes halt thou beſtowed on 
the jumbling wvo!iture, the gloomy 
companion of thy forrows, the vil- 
lainous couks, the uncivil hoſts, the 


hard 
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hard beds, and the ſtill harder fate 
of ſlender finances? 

Yet, if thou haſt hitherto made 
ſuch untoward journeys, let me ad- 
viſe thee not to be diſcouraged; un- 
propitious afpects often forerun hap- 
py events, and the evils, of which 
we are moſt apt to complain, are not 
unlrequently productive of the moſt 
tavourable conſequences, 

And, as we are on the road toge— 
ther, and thou peradventure not over 
pleaſed with thy compagnon de voyage, 
I ſhall tell thee a travelling {tory ; 
and, if it does not put thce in good 
humour, why, een grumble» on to 
the end of it; thou wilt not nd it 
very long. 

In the ſpring of the year 1781 two 
Engliſh travellers, neither of the 
imelfungus, the mundungus, or the 
ſentimental ans ſentiment, tribe, ſet 
out from Paris, on their return to the 
metropolis of their own country. It 
was the holy week, and, knowing 
they could only be accommodated 
with fiſh and eggs on the road, they 
ſtored the well of their carriage with 
cold poulards, pates de jambon, and /ou 
ciſſons, to eke out the miſerable mas. 
gre of wretched French and Fleniith 
inns. With this re-inforcement they 
made tolerable meals; and, deter— 
mined to laugh at exactions und ini- 
poſitions, and never to give them- 
{elves the trouble to inveſtigate the 
preciſe difference between thy prac. 
tices of a French aubergi/t: and un 
Engliſh inn-keeper, they jogged on 
by flow ſtages, which the indiſpoti- 
tion of one of them (who had been 
condemned by the phyſicians of Pa- 
ris for a liver caſe, and was creeping 
to London to get a reprieve trom the 
faculty there) rendered abſolutely 
neceſſary, till, on the evening of the 
fourth day, they reached the village 
of Pont. a- marque, about three leagues 
ſhort of Litle, and they loſt fo much 
time in debating the pollibility of 
their entering that city before the 
gates ſhould be cloſed, that they 
were compelled to take up their lodg. 
ing for the night at the place where 
they were, 

In conſequence of their enquiries 
for the beſt houſe, they were recom- 
mended to one, the miſtreſs of which, 
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by her rotundity of figure and rubi- 
cundity of countenance, promiſed to 
atone for their delay by affording 
them good humour and good cheer, 

The alacrity of her deportment, 
after the had received an affirmative 
to her demand of Souperez-vouz, meſo 
furs ? confirmed the travellers in 
both their expectations; fer, having 
required a ſtate of her larder, the add- 
ed, in her enumeration of the ſeveral 
articles with which it was furniſhed, 
ſuch luxurious deſcriptions and in— 
viting epithets, that the traveller 
who was in health had ſcarce patience 
to order ſomewhat of every ſort ſhe 
had mentioned, and the appetite of 
the lick man ſeemed to promiſe him 
a ſpecies of enjoyment, to which he 
had long been a ſtranger :—ſhe had 
„% Du /aumon,”” ſhe ſaid, “ que le roi 
wen mange pas de meillour;==des harengs 
plus exquis. que la table de Parcheueque 
pourrott fourntr ; —et de la mores toute 
c dane, qui venoit aPetre alirapee, et gut 
pourroit tranſporter juſqu'd Paris fans 
ftre gatle ;j—quelle avoit de vin de Bur- 
gog ue, que les CAVES royales n'en poure 
rownt fournir de meilleur.“ — “ Better 
ſulmon could not be ſet before the 
king—the archbiſhop had not ſuch 
herrings at his table—live cod, juſt 
caught, which might be carried freſh 
as far as Paris—and ſhe would give 
them ſuch Burgundy as was not tobe 
exceeded by the cellars of Ver- 
ſailles,” 

Our travellers had no ſooner iſſued 
their orders for the preparation of re- 
paſt, than a propoſition was made by 
the fick man to his companion to vi- 
{it the repoſitory oi ſuch dainties, 
that they might feuſt their eyes with 
the fight of living cod, an exhibition 
to which they had been total ftran- 
gers during their reſidence in Paris, 
that and every other ſpecies of ſea— 
fiſh being generally in a ſtate to emit 
certain unpleating tokens of morta— 
lity, long before it can be conveyed 
to that metropolis. 

In purſuit of this previous enter- 
tainment, they requeited their hoſteſs 
to conduct them to her larder, which 
they had no ſooner entered than their 
noſes were ſaluted by an odour for 
which they were totally unprepared, 
but which they immediately diſco— 
3D 2 v ered 
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vered to proceed from a ſmall piece 
of dried ſalmon, and a con(:derable 
bundle of red herrigs, which their 
loquacious conduëtrets ſoon informed 
thein wer? fome of the identical 
morſels, in praiſe of which ſhe had 
been to extremely eich. 

Deprived of two-thir!!s of their 
expectations, the diſanpointed tra- 
vellers turned their attention to the 
living cod, and eagerly demanded a 
11 ht "of their only remaining hope; 


but, alas! after every ſhelf had been 
ſurveyed, cvery corner of the ſweet- 
ſcented ſtore- room ſearched, they 


were mortif ed to death by an excla- 
mation cf, Mon Dieu, la 
perdu / Ure att 20: e ” de 
ori ? Mari- 7 . [ 
chercher la moruc; aſſurement Paboe, 
qui went de partir tantot, ne U'a pas em- 

Fort! — the cod is of! 
What tlie deuce is become of te 
cod? Mary, Nannct:e! look for 
the cod. Snrely the abbe, who juſt 
went out, has not had it!“ 

The ladics of the kitchen and 
bed-chamber now appearcd, the 
former producing the jaw of a cod 
on a fſjnali plate, in weinht about 
half a pound, and fo highly favour. 
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ed, that the ſane quantity of muſk 
would hardly have aiforded fironger, 
or more powerful, effluvia; and 
this, lune informed her miſtrefs, was 
all that remained of the filth, after 
the far prieſt had Kore on it, and 


the two marcichaufſez had taken what 
they liked, 

Gur trave!lers were too well ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of the coun. 
try. through which they journeyed, 
to c.rreſs the ſmalleſt 
reſenuneut againſt any member 
the church or the police; on the 
contrary, they acknowlc d. red, in 
terms of civility, their oratitude to 
theſe i TOUS anticipators for hav- 
ing left them any thing, and retired 
to their apartment, determined to 
admit, and pay tor, the nnſerable 
remains, but to have recourſe to the 
well of their carriage for the means 
of makin;; the:r meal, 

The whole accommocations of the 
houte were of a piece with the con- 
tents of the jarder; the wine was 
ſour, the theets wet, the windows 
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broken, the warming.pan out of 
repair, and the ſerv: ants un. 'pprehen- 
ve and impertinent. The traveller 
in health was diſconcerted, the fick 
man diſtreſſed, and they lay down 
without even the cordial nightcap 
oi good humour to lull them to reſt 
or enſure them refreſhment, 

Unger fuch circumſtances they 
necled no awakening drum, but 
were eager to ſtart with the dawn; 
and, having demanded their horſes 
from th e poſt-maſter, nothing re- 
mained but to ſ\tisfy the expecta - 
tions of their hoſteſs for their exe- 
crable entertainment, 

For this purpoſca bill was ordered, 
but ſhe appeared without it, and, 
on its being required, gave certain 
omen ot 1: dende extortion, by reply. 
ing, C*eft que je ne HA pas trop bien 
Cerire, mat — Uſement, yy Untortu- 
nately I am not much of a ſcholar.” 

She was now deſired to ſignify the 
amount of her charge, but, to ſuch 
a requiſition, a direct anſwer would 
have been impolitic; ſhe prefaced 
her's with, Mazs meWheurs, 
je ne vous ſarclargerai þ bas un ſeul li Id, 
tout te mand, HTC | POUTY UNC "femme 
ratſonabl, then announced 27 
Iivres, being ſomewhat abave 11. 3s. 
Engliſh. 

His temper foured by repeated 
diſappointments, his ſpirits ruffled, 
and his pains augmented by the 
want of reſt and accommodation, 
ſuch enormous impoſition threw the 
unfortunate Fatetuginarian entirely 
off his guard; he tell into a violent 
rage, cu red * country, the houf 
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the tat landlady, and every BI be 
of her poilonous entertainment; 
nor could the remonitrances, and 


even entreaties, of his companion 
reduce him to reaſon, till, in a pa- 
roxyſm of paſſion, he burit an 1m- 
poſthume, which had formed itſelt 
on his lungs, — the contents of: which 
being plentifully diſcharged by his 
mouth, put an end at once to his 
vociferation, aud the rupture to his 
diſorder, 

For, this extraordinary accident 
having given him namediate relict 
from the moſt excruciating pain, 
the bill was paid without farther 
altercation, the travellers purtued 

thei, 
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their journey to the metropolis of 
Great Britain in ſuch ſpirits as could 
receive no check from the little in- 
conveniences of the road, and, the 
the happ y diſcovery whi ich had been 
made being communicated to a fkil- 
ful phyſician at their arrival, his 
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preſcriptions were productive of the 
moſt ſalutary effects, and our tra- 


velicr, reſtored to pertect health, 
fails not, at leaft once after every 
meal, to drink long lite to the plump 
landlad y at Pont-i-marque, 


EXTRACT From PENNANT's TOUR To Tut HEBRIDES. 


HERF 1s not an inſtance of any 
country having made ſo ſudden 
a change iu 1ts mor als as the Hebri— 
des. Secu rity and civilization poſ— 
ſeſs every part; yet thirty (fixty) 
years have rot clap {ed finc 1 tlie 


Wliole was a dern Fthieves, of the 
moſt extroanrGit They con— 
ducted ther prondcnang curhons 
With the rim þ tpn e . ace 
the Wh te ar; ar che. nt 2 re. Ular 
Vit. Fron hate loft: all. he 
ap: of crin ty ; LNCY con— 
4 dit zs bovring in their voca- 
tion; and ga a party wa ned 
for any kpedition agmmꝶe then 

11h bour's property, tney end their 


fie „is prayed as earneſtl, to heavet 
for ſuccefs, as if 1507 
in the moſt laude hte deſign. 

The conſtant petiiion at grace of 
the old tiighland chieftains, was de. 
livercd with great fervour in thele 
terms: © Lord! turn the world 
uplide down, that Chriſtians may 
make bread out of it,” The plain 
Engliſh of this pious requeit was, 
'* hat the world might becom e, for 
their benefit, a ſcene of rapine and 
contuſion, 

They paid a ſacred regard to their 
oath; but as fuperiiton muſt, 
mong a ſet of banditti, infallibly ſu— 
zerſede piety; each, like the difitnct 
Caſts of Indians, had his particular 
object of veneration: one would 
ſwear upon his dirk, and dread the 
penalty of perjury; yet make no 
{cruple of forſwearing hunſeli upon 
the bible: a ſecond would pay the 
ſame reſpect to the name of his chigi- 
tain: a third again would be mott 
religiouſly bound by the ſacred bouk: 
and a fourth, regard none of tlie 
three, and be credited only if he 
ſwore by his crucifix, It was always 
neceſlary to diſcover the inclination 
ei the perſon, before you put him to 


the teſt : if the object of his venera- 
tion was miltaken, the oath was of 
no ſignitication. 

1 he greateſt robbers were uſed to 
preſerve hoſpitality to thoſe that 
came to their houſes, and, like the 
wild Arabs, obſerved the ſtricteſt 
honour towards their gueſts, or thoſe 
tl, it put implicit confice nce in them. 

he Kennedies, t. conmonthieves, 
Lok che youns under pro- 
tec tion, and key tbim with faith in- 
violate, notwithfi t. ing they knew 

immenſe row ard was offered tor 
they otten robbed for 
h: > ſupport ; and to ſupply iim with 
linen they once furprized the bag- 
gage-horſes of one of our general 
ofticers. They often went in diſguiſe 
to Invernc!s to buy provi lions for 
him. At length, a very conſidera. 
bic m nee, one of theſe poor fel- 
I», „ ho had virtue to reſiſt the 
temptationot thirty thoul: indpounds 
14nged tor ca ling a cow, Value 
thirty one ings. | 

'T he grenteſt Cizme among theſe 
telons was that ct infidelity among 
themſelves: the criminal under. 
went a {ummary trial, and, if con- 
victed, never milled of a capital pu- 
nihment. The chieftain had his 
ofacers, and dittierent departments of 
government ; he had his judge, to 
whom he entruſted the decition of 
all czy;l diſputes: but in criminal 
cauſes, the chiet, altſted perhaps by 
{ome favourites, alvays undertook 
the 5100 ess. 

The principal men of his family, 
or his officer s, formed his council; 
where every thing was debated re- 
ſpecting their expeditions. Elo- 
quence was held in great eſteem a- 
mong them, for by that they could 
ſometimes work Gn their Chieftain to 
change his opinion; for, notwith- 
ſtanding he Kept the form of a coun- 

cil, 
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cil, he always reſerved the deciſive 
vote in himſelf, 

When one man had a claim on an- 
other, but wanted power to make it 
good, it was held lawful for him to 
ſteal from his debtor as many cattle 
as would ſatisty his demand, pro— 
vided he {ent notice (as ſoon as he 
got out of reach of purſuit) that he 
had them, and would rcturn them, 
provided ſatisfaction was made cn a 
certain day agreed on. 

When a creac#, or great expedition, 
had been made age inſt diſtant herds, 
the owners, as ſoon as diſcovery was 
made, roſe in arms, and with all 
their friends made inſtant purſuit, 
tracing the cattle by their track for 
perhaps ſcores of miles. Their ni— 
cety in diſtinguiſhing that of their 
catrle from thoſe that were only ca- 
ſually wandering, or driven, was 
amazingly ſagacious. As ſoon as 
they arrived on an eftate where the 
track was loſt, they immediately at- 
tacked the proprietor, aud would 
zblige him to recover the track from 
his land forwards, or to make good 
the Juſs they had ſuſtained. This 
cuſtom had the force of law, which 
guve tothe highlanders this ſurpriz- 
ing bill 1a the art of tracking. 

It has been obſerved before, that 
to ſtcal, rob, and plunder, with dex. 
terity, was eſteemed as the higheſt 
act of heroiſm. Ihe feuds between 
the great families was one great 
cauſe, There was not a chieftuin 
but that Kept, in ſome remote valley 
in the depth of woods and rocks, 
whole tribes of thieves in readinefs 
ro let looſe againſt his neighbours ; 
when, from ſome public or private 

eaſon, he did not judge it expedient 
to reſent openly any real or imagi— 
nary aftront. From this motive the 
greater chieftain-robbers always ſup. 
ported the leſſer, and encouraged no 
{ort of improvement on their eſtates 
but what promoted rapine. 

The greateſt of the heroes in the 
17th century was Sir Ewin Cameron. 
He long reliſted the power of Crom- 
well, but at length was forced to 
ſubmit. He lived in the neighbour. 
hood of the garriſon fixed by the 
uſurper at Inverlochy. His vaffals 
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he was uſeful. 
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perſiſted in their thefts, till Crom. 
weil ſent orders to the commanding 
officer, that on the next robbery he 
ſhould ſeize on the chieftain, and 
execute him in twenty four hours, 
in caſe the thief was not delivered 
to juſtice, An act of rapine ſoon 
happened: Sir Ewin received the 
meſſage; who, inſtead of giving 
himſelf the trouble of loohiag out 
for the offender, laid hold of the firſt 
tellow he met with, ſcut him bound 
to Inverlochy, where he was inſtantly 
hanged, Cromwell by this ſeverity, 
put a ſtop to theſe exceſſes, till the 
time of the reſtoration, when they 
were renewed with double violence, 
till the year 1745. 

Rob- Roy Mac-Gregor was another 
diſtinguiſhed hero in the latter end 
of the 175th, and the beginning of 
the 18th century. He contributed 
greatly towards forming his proteſ. 
ſion into a ſcience, and eitablithing 
the police above-mentionzd. The 
Duke of Montroſe nntortunately 
was his neighbour: Rob-Roy fre— 
quentiy ſaved his grace the trouble 
oi collecting his rents; uſed to ex- 
tort them from the tenants, and, at 
the lame time, give them formal dif. 
charges. But it was neither in the 
power of the duke, or any of the 
gentlemen he plundered, to bring 
him to juſtice, fo ſtrongly protected 
was he by ſeveral great men to whon; 
Roy had his good 
qualities; he ſpent his revenue ge. 
neroutly ; and, ſtrange to ſay, was a 
trac triend to the widow and orphan, 

Every period of time gives new 
improvement to the arts. A ſon of 
Sir Ewin Cameron refined on, thoſe 
of Rob-Roy, and inſtead of diſſipate. 
ing his gains, accumulated wealth, 
He, like Jonathin Wild the Great, 
never ſtole with his own hands, but 
conducted his commerce with an ad. 
dreſs, and to an extent unknown be- 
fore, He employed ſeveral compa- 
nies, and ſet the more adroit knaves 
at their head; and never ſuffered 
merit to go unrewarded. He never 
openly received their plunder; but 
employed agents to purchaſe from 
them their cattle, He acquired con- 
ſiderable property, which he was 

forced 
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forced to leave behind, after the 
hattle of Culloden gave the fatal 
blow to all their greatneſs. 

The laſt of any eminence was the 
celebrated Barriſdale, who carried 
theſe arts to the higheſt pitch of 
perfection: beſides exalting all the 
common practices, he improved that 
article of commerce callcd the black. 
meal to a degree beyond what was 
ever known to his pregec-ffors, Ihis 
was a forced levy, ſo called from its 
being commonly paid in meal, which 
was raiſed far and wide on the cflate 
of every nobleman and gentleman, 


1:1 order that their cattle might be- 


{ecured from the petty thieves, over 
whom he ſecretly preſided, and pro- 
tected, He raiſed an income of five 
hundred a year by theſe taxes; and 
behaved with genuine honour in re - 
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Ox Tur FALL or THE LEAF. 
H ARK! the wind whiſtles loude'tis 
1 the ſummons Gi gcath 

To the delicate orphans that Autumn has 

left: 

Zee tte froſt- ſmitten leaves, how they ſtre v 
every patch | 
each plant, ſhrub, and tree, 
honours berelt. 


See 


The deep-drenching rain, 
founding flood, 
The milt-mantled ev'ning, and rime- 
{pangled morn, 
To the feeble deſcendants of 
blood, 
Alternate, announce the dread ſcaſon's 
return! 


the harſh- 
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Now, farewell a-while to the muſical groye, 
Where pleaſure and innocence often were 
ſeen. 
Farewell, ye fair arbours of Friendſhip and 
Love 
Simplicity's gambol-Mirth's dance on 
the green! 
While the rigours of Nature forbid us to 
roam, 
Let Art the deſect of amuſement ſupply; 
From abroad let us turn our attention to 
home, 
And lecure what the ſeaſon ſeems thus 
to deny. 
From the heartk now expel each ſad em- 
blem of Spring, 
Whoſe beauty's departed—=whoſe odours 
are fled ; 
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ſtoring, on proper conſideration, the 
ſtolen cattle of his friends, In this 
he bore ſome reſemblance to our 
Jonathan ; but differed in obſerving 
a ſtrict fidelity towards his own 

mg; yet he was indefatigable in 
bringing to juſtice any rogues that 
interfered with his own. He was a 
man of a poliſhed behaviour, fine 
addreſs, and fine perſon. He confi. 
dered himſelf 1a a very high light, 
as a benefactor to the public, and 
preſerver of general tranquillity; for 
on the filver plates, the ornaments 
of his baldrick, he thus addreties his 
broad-{word : 
He tibi erunt artes, pacis compo— 
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Bring ne plinter ot wood, the live coz! 
quickly bring, 
Let V aican, O Fiore, now reigu in thy 
ſtead. 


Lo Minerva and Momus, and Bacchus, be 
paid 

All bomage that each has a right to ex- 
pect.; 

By turns let us trolic by turns let us read 

Be jovial ſometimes, and at others-te- 


fleet, 


Thus Time ſhall glide on without marking 
his moon, 
Or counting the turns of his Now-rutte 
ning glaſs, 
Till the thruſh's ſhrill note, and the blatks 
bird's ſoft tune 
Announce the return of the green- man- 


tled laſs. 


ADDRESss /þoken at Drury-lane before 
the Tragedy EDWARD the BLACK 
PRINCE. 


O charm, inſtruct, and dignify, the age, 
Was long th'acknowledy'd province 
of the ſtage, 
When the free Muſe, by faſhicn undebas'd, 
Thro' Nature's range her great examples 
trac'd, 
Reſcu'd deſert from all- ſubduing time, 
Stamp'd worth with glory, with diſhonour 
crime, 
And, unſeduc'd from Virtue's facred laws, 
Diſdain'd by ribaldry to ſeek applauſe. _ 
| Such 
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Such were the themes which once true ge- 
nius fir'd, 

Which Britain's ſons with patriot zeal in- 
ſpir'd, 

When, as their father's valour was rehears'd, 

O'er ev'ry foul congenial ardour burſt, 

And, while they crawn'd the bard with juſt 


applauſe 

They grew enthuſiaſts in their country's 
cauſe , 

Such are the themes which now attention 
claim, 

The field of Poitiers, and young Edward's 
fame! 

When England's harraſs'd, but determin'd, 
hoſt, 

Uncheck'd by toils, unaw'd by Gallia's 
boaſt, 

The ſhock of countleſs multitudes with- 
{toad ; 

When, as each {word was dy'd in hoſtile 
blood, 


England's tr iumphant genius $ fo; d on high, 

And led her d aring g band to vié tory. 

Since, 'ere the recent wounds of war are 
heal'd; 

Gallia's ſtern tyrant dares us to the field, 

Let this proud record ev'ry fecling nerve, 

And teach us now diſtinctions to deſerve, 


While Creſſy, Poictiers, Agincourt, pro— 
claim 

Our ancient proweſs, and our foeman's 
ſhame; 


Acre, Lincelles, and Egypt's bloody plain, 

Prove in their ſons their virtues bloom a: 

When, fairly pitted in the tented held, 

To Gallic force did Britiſh valour vield? 

When, if our gallant tars they dar'd to face, 

Did conqueſt” s meed their puny cſlorts 
grace ? 

And ſhall we now, tho' on their adverſe coalt 

Drawn out in arms appcars their lavage hoſt, 

Inflam'd by vengeance, av'rice, hate, and 
luk, 

Shall we our own rcſources dread to trult ? 

No! while our hands the patriot {word can 
rear, 

While ev'ry Briton is a volunteer, 

We'll circle round our altars and ourthrone, 

And prove our father's virtues are our own, 

Like them our hearts with honeit zcal cx- 
pand ; 

We love, and can defend our native land: 

Like thcir's, our monarch is his people's 
friend; 

He too has ſons our iſland to defend: 

And whether on the coalts of fo ithle!s France 

To check a deipot's rage our heſts advance, 

Or, our own laws and liberties to fave, 

On England's ſhores his mad attack we 
brave, 

Let us our great forefathers? worth reeal, 

Reſolv'd to triumph, or like men to fall, 


ain. 
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BoNATARTE folus, 
6 e or nct t'invade ? that is the 
queſtion; 

Whcther 'tis better for the mind to ſuffer 

The flings of envy, and of foil'd ambition, 

Or to take arms againſt a hoſt of Britons ; 

And, by oppoſing, end them. —IT'ipvade, 
tO fights 

Jo more: and, by a ſigbt, to ſay, we end 

Oor warfare, and a thoulknd Britiſh taunts 

That France ahmt tis a conſummation 

Devoutly to be wiſhed. T'iav ade, to ſiglu 

10 fight, perchanceto fall: aye, there's the 
rub; 

For in that fight what hearts of oak may 
rike, 

When we have ſhuffled off our ſhips from 
port, 

Muſt give us pauſe. —Therc 's the reſpect 

ur armaments of fo ſhort life; 

For who would bear the jeſts and laughs of 
tht 1 1 

The people's ſcorn, the preſs's contumely, 

The pangs of prolong'd war, the cannon's 
roar, 

The inſolence of conq)” rors, and the {purns 

That vanquiih'd France ſo oft” of England 
takes, 

When we ourſelves might our qulctis niake, 

By an evaſion. Who would Capture bear, 

And ftrike his colours to a Nelſon's arm, 

But that che dread of ſomething on choſe 
ſhores 

(That yet unconquer'd country, from whote 
bourne 

No enemy returns) puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather keep thoſe powers we 
have, 

Than ftrive for others that we know not of, 

Thus Eritons do make cowards of us all; 

And thus th'ambitious views of an invalion 

Aro {ct at non2 zut by one reſiſting Ile ; 

And enterpriz cs of invading armics 

With this regard their gun-boats turn aſide, 

And loſe the name of action. 


The Corsican HERO. A Ballad. 
N ſtory we read of the Emperor Nero; 
He was born to cominand like the Cor- 
ſican hero; 
He govern'd the world while his army 
mainiain'd him— 
But the world turn'd about, 
les brain'd him. 
If fuch was the fate of the Emperor Nero, 
Wee have little to fear trom ee ee 


and his ſatel- 


Of the battles and fields of this conqueror's 
Winning, 
We may yet-ſce the end, as we've ſeen the 


| - 
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Good luck has the ſoldier who dies in his 
calling, 

But the higher he ſtands, he's the nearer to 
falling. 

We have check'd his amb 
his career-o, 

And have little to fear from theCorlicanhero, 


ition and ſtopp'd 


He promis'd th'Italians he'd give them their 
freedom. 

While he meant but to fleece 'em, and 
ſquceze 'em, and bleed 'em: 

He hr'd their towns, and he murder'd their 
people, 

And ſurvey'd the bright ſcene from the top 
of the ſtecple. 

Thus Rome when enflam'd by the 
ror No! 

He laugh'd, Jan? d, and ſung, like the Cor- 
fican hero, 


Empe— 


le next went to Egypt; as ſoon as he landed, 
'Ti he city he form” d, and his troops he come 
manded 
To ſlay a few thouſands by way of example; 
Of nis farther exploits ) ou may judge by the 
ſample: 
But the fame of his victories flew far nd 
near-0, 
all ſtood in awe of the Corſican hero, 


And 


For Jaffa he march'd on his next viſitation, 

And the Turks he admitted to capitulation, 

But he ſlaughter'd his pris'ners their neigh» 
bours to frighten, 

And left their dead bones on the ſand- hills 
lo whiten. 

But the fame of his victories flew far and 
near-o, 

And all ſtood in awe of the Corſican hero. 


But then, leſt the foe ſhould complain of 
his works, (ir, 

He treated the French as he treated the 
Turks, fir; 


For to ſet matters {quare, by a ſtratagem ra- 


riſh, 

He poifon'd his ſick in the barracks at A- 
riſch: 

It is thus that his juſtice and mercics ap— 
pear-o, 

Was not this a great act for a Corſican hero ? 


His next was as great, for renouncing his 


Maker, 

He {wore to the Koran, and march'd on to 
Acre: 

But there Was an Engliſhman ready to meet 
him 


He ſtood in the breach, and he forty times 
"OY: him. 

And now thro? the ocean Sir Sidney ſhall 
ſteer-o, 

To meet and to beat this ſame Corſican hero. 
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Ye Windhams and Cobbetts, of evil fore— 
boders, 

Extolling the pow'r of this prince of ma- 
rauders; 


Do ſert ing the ki ng, and miniſters jeering, 

How pilumly you look on the new volun— 
teering; 

How ruciul you hear that cach brave vo- 
lunteerso, 

Is a man and a match for the Corſican hero. 


, Britons join, this ſierce tempeſt 


Then join 


to weather, 

We will all} ſhare the triumph, or periſh 
toOgetihen . 

If we ta ll, to our country let freedom be 
given, 


Our ſame ſhall ſurvive, our reward be in 


heaven, 
Join, join hand and heart, there's no reaſon 
to fear-o. 
It we'er true to our cauſe, this fierce Cor- 
ſican hero, 
ASPASIA., An EriGramn. 
* ASI A's cheeks, in vermeil dreſs'd d 
7 - With tender love my breait infoir'd 
My tips * 


her heauteous roſes pre Sd 
Aud took off all that 1 admir'd. 


opy of an Inelefure from the Right Fon. 
Lord Keith, to Srr E van Net pean, Part, 
dated Utr, cht * iN the D or ONS, Oct. 2 29. 
R Y LORD, Herevith 1 encloſe 
a letter from Captain Bren ton, 
of his maje eſty) s loop Merlin, ſtating 
the deſtruction of the French lugger 
privateer Les Sept Freres. The con. 


duct of Lieut. Thompſon, and the 
people icrving under him, wes 
approbation ; and Lieut. de Starck, 


of the N Milbrook, appears to have 

exempli hed the zeal and energy 

Which invariably attaches to his cha- 

racter, Ropterr MouxnTAGU. 

His Majeſty's Sloop Merlin, off Dunkirk, 
Ott; 28. 

I have the honour to info*m you, 
that the boats of his majeſty's floop 
Merlin, under my command, veſter— 
day went in purſuit of, and drov eon 
ſhore and tctally deſtroyed, the 
French lugger-privateer Les Sept 
Freres, mounting two carriage-guns, 
beſides ſmall-arms, and m: anned wi ith 
thirty men, commanded by Citizen 
Poliet; the boats ot the Merle 
were commanded by Lieut. Hemy 
Clement Ihompfon, who loſt an 
arti in be fervice of his King and 

zuntry during the late war; and to 

3 E tlie 
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the judicious and ſeamanlike con- 
duct of Lieut, Newton Starck, I am 
not only indebted for cutting oft the 
enemy's retreat into Calais, but alfo 
for bringing all the boats on-board 
in ſafety after the ſervice was per- 
formed. 

The lugger went on- ſhore about 
half a mile to the weſtward of Grave- 
lines; Lieut. Starck anchored the 
M1!brook within muſket ſhot of her, 
and in the evening a heavy fire was 
opened upon her from the ſhore with 
Jome field-pieces, which, however, 
did no ſort of damage; and I am 
happy to ſay, that on our ſide not a 
man was hurt. 

[ flatter myſelf, that the conduct 
of the officers and men employed on 
this ſervice will meet with your ap- 
probation, E. P. BRENTON. 
Copy of a Letter from the Right Hon. 

Lord Reith, K. B. to Str Evan Nepean, 

Bart, duted off Broadſtairs, Of. 7. 

SIR, I encloſe, for the information 
of the lords commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, a copy of a letter which I 
have received from Capt. Honyman, 
ot the Leda, reporting that an ene- 
my*s convoy palling from the weſt— 
ward towards Boulogne, under the 
protection of a gun-brig of conſider— 

able force, had been attacked by 
1. ieut. Shippard, in the ſmall veſlel 

inder hfs comma ind, cloſe in with 
the enemy's batteries at Portet; and 
that the gun-brig, and one of her 
convoy, had been driven on fhore 
upon the rocks. The gallant and 
determined conduct evinced on this 
occaſion by Lieut. Shippard and his 
little crew, which has called forth 
ſuch pointed commendation from 
the officer under whoſe eye he was 
immediately acting, merits my warm- 
eſt approbation, and I have no doubt 
that their lordſhips will diſtinguith 
it with their's. KEITH. 

Leda, off Boulogne, Oct. 31. 

My Lokp, I have the honour to 
acquaint you, that this morning at 
nine o'clock, ſix of the enemy's 
ſloops (ſome of them armed), under 
convoy of a large gun-brig, 
covered coming ; out of Etaples, ſtand. 
ing to the eaſtward towards Bou- 
log ne. I immediately made the Har- 
py's ſignal to chaſe, as well as the 
Lark's, who was joining to leeward, 
to chaſe in that direction. The Ad- 


were diſ- 
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mira! Mitchell cutter I perceived 
off Boulogne, and Licut. Shippard, 
her commander, immediately ran 
down within muſket ſhot, and com- 
menced a very ſpirited and well-di- 
rected 


attack upon the brig and 
iloops, which he continued in the 


moſt gallant manner for two hours 
and a half, driving the brig and one 
of the floops on the rocks. I have 
great pleaſure in bearing teſtimony 
to the intrepidity which was diſplay. 
ed in attacking fo ſuperior a force, 
eſpecially when under cover of ther 
numerous batteries on ſhore, and 
{cel myielt bound, in juſtice to Lieu. 
. ant Shippard for his gallant con- 
duct this day, to recommend him to 
your lordſhip as an officer highly de. 
ſerving every thing I can ſay in his 
favour. R. HoNVNAN. 
Copy of 2 Letter } FOM Li. ut, Chambers, of 
Mts Maj jefty”s Gun: bris e to Rear- 
Admiral Mon 255 and by tm tranſe 


mult! 4 [ FI r E pea Bart. dated 
72 47 e Do WIN "A Cs 
SIR, I beg | 10 ave 5 acquaint you, 


that having parted company with 
his majeſty's ſloop Lark, under 
whoſe orders J had received orders 
to cruiſe, this morning at nine A. M. 
Calais bearing fouth, diſt: nt between 
three or four miles, 1 fell in with, 


and captured, the French national 
gun-boat No, 16, Ingger-rigged, Maile 


ned with one ſub-licutenant, 27 non- 
commiſſioned officers and privates of 
the 36th regiment of the line, and 
ſix ſeamen, armed with one long 18. 
pounder, and ove long eight pour- 
der, 23 ſtand of arms complete, ſa- 
bres, piſtols, and other ſmatl-arms, 
deſtined from Boulogne to Calais 
the preceding evening, but not be- 
ing able to get in. D. ChanByERs, 
Copy of a Litter from Ct tain Lorimer, 

of the Bellerophon; to Rear-admiral 

Str J. T. Duckworth, R. B. Commands 

1 Chief of has May 0 Shrps im 

el, at Jamaica, da LOU ' Le: {lerophon, I 

, Cape Maize, July 26. 

SIR, In purſuance oft your orders 
relative to the blockade of Cape 
Francois with the ſquadron under 
my command, in the pertormance of 
which, I truſt, my endeavours may 
not be found deficient, I beg leave 
to inform you, that on Sunday the 
24th ult. at 6 P. being of thut 
port, a heavy ſquall came on from 

1 
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the land, which induced the two 
line of battle ſhips to attempt an et. 
Cape; the weather ſoon moderating, 
they were immediately diſcovered, 
and the ſignal for a general chace 
was made. On their clearing the 
harbour, they hauled to the weſt— 
ward, to take advantage of the land 
wind; every eflort poſſible was made 
to keep ſight of them during the 
night \whic| h was effected princ ipally 
by the vigilance of Captains Evans 
and Pe rkins, ot the ZEolus and Tar- 
tar. At half paſt nine o'clock I was 
informed by an officer from the Elec. 
phant, who had been on-board the 
Tartar, that one of the ſhips had 
tacked to the eaſtward, and the o— 
ther was ſteering to the weſtward, 


cloſe along ſhore; in conſequence of 


which, 1 directed Captain Dundas 
to tack, and endeavour 
the former, the Elephant being the 
weathermolt thip, and ps d the 
other with the two frigates ; the 
Theſeus and Vanguard being to lee- 
ward in the firlt of the fquall, did 
not join ine till about twelve o'clock 
at night; at day-light we were with. 
in gun-ſhot of the chace. On hear- 
ing a heavy cannonading to the catt- 
V\ ard, made the Thefeus ſigna to 
chaſe eaſt, having been untortunate. 
ly unable to make a ſimilar diſpofi— 
tion during the night; and at half 
paſt three P. Ni. on the 25th, we 
came up with, and after exchanging 
{ſeveral bow and ſtern chaſers with 
the Vanguard and Tartar, who were 
the headmoſt ſhips, ſhe ſtruck her 
colouts, and proves to be the Du- 
queine, of 74 guns, Commander by 
Monlieur Kerr: angel, Capitaine de 
Vaifleau, from Cape Francois, bound 
to Europe, I am ſorry to ſay one 
man was killed, and another wound. 
ed on-board the Vanguard; none on- 
board the enemy's (hips. 

In paſſing between the two iſlands 
of St. Domingo and Tortudo, near 
Port-au-Paix, we took the French 
national ſchooner Oiſeau, of 16 guns, 
and ſixty men, commanded by Mon— 
lieur Druault, Lieutenant de Vail- 
leau, which I have ordered, with the 
Duqueſne, to Port Royal, under the 
charge of the Vanguard and Tartar. 

Joux LoRkINSG. 

[This Gazette allo contains an 


to cut off 
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official account of the capture ot 
three privateers, by the Juno frigate, 
the Bittern ſloop, and the Caroline, J 

[We are ſorry to ſtate the loſs of 
the Circe frigate off Flamborough- 


head. She ran on ſhore during a 
gale, at a place called Lemon and 


Oar. Fortunately the crew were 
all ſaved. J 

DowNnNiNG-STREET, Nov. 15. 

A diſpatch, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy, was yeſterday received 
by the Right Hon. Lord Hobart, 
one of his majeſty's principal ſecreta— 
ries of ſtate, from General Grinheld, 
commander of his majeſty's troops 
in the windward and leeward Charib. 
bee Iflands, dated Demarara, Star- 
brock, Scpt. 20. 

My Lokp, I have the honour to 
acquaint your lordſhip of the ſur— 
render of this colony and YM uibo, 
which capitulated yeſterday, and 
this day we are in polleſſ; on. 1 take 
the OP} Portunity of a velle] Loing to 
Barbadoes to ſend this, with the 
hope of its reaching your lordſhip 
ſooner than that which Commodore 
Hood and myfelf ſhall diſpatch as 
ſoon as we can convey more particu - 
lars. W;.GK«ixSFLlELD, Licut. Gen. 
From Commod ore Samuel Ho: — Comman- 

dr I Chief of hits Ma 7e s S/ s and 

9 at the Leauard unde, to Sy 

E. Nepean, Bart. dated Centa: ur, off 

Demarara, Sept. 

Thinking 1 it of the utmoſt 
importance to the mercantile intereſt 
the earlieſt information thould be 
ſent, of the ſurrender of this colony, 


Sin, 


and that of Ellequibo, to his ma— 
jeſty's forces, I beg leave to acquaint 


you, for the information of the lords 
commiſſioners of the advuralty, the 
capitulation was ſigned on- board the 
Heureux yeſterday morning; in the 
evening the Hornet and Netley enter- 
ed the river, and 200 troops took 
poileſſion of Fort William Frederick; 
and this day the colonies furrendered, 
the Hippomenes ſhip corvette, of 
18 guns, the only veſlel ot the Bata- 
vian republic here, is included in 
the capitulation. 


MEETING of PARLIAMENT. 
On Tueſday, Nov. 22, ſoon after 
two o'clock, his majeſty arrived at 
St, James's palace from Buckingham 
3E 2 hou ſs, 
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houſe. About a quarter before three, 
his majeſty entered the ſtate carriage, 
when the royal proceſſion to the 
houſe of peers proceeded in the 
uſual ſtate. The Karl of Cheſter- 
field, as maſter of the horſe, did 
not attend, on account at the 1n- 


diſpoſition of his lady and daughter. 


As the proceſſion entered the Park 
from the Stable-yard, her Majeſty, 
the Princeſſes Augulta, Elizabeth, 
and Mary, the Duke of Glouceſter, 
the Princeſs Sophia uf Glouceſter, 
and the Princeſs Charlotte of Wales, 
appeared at the windows of the 
Earl of Harrington's houſe: the 
Princeſs Charlotte of Wales ſtood 
before her majeſty, and the royal 
party ſaluted his majeſty as he paſted: 
the populace, perceiving tne queen 
and princeſſes, . gave three cheers, 
which were very condeſcendingly 
acknowledged, Alchough the wea- 
ther was extremely untavourable, 
the rain falling in torrents during 
the morning, it fortunately held up 
during the time of the proceſſion. 
A great concourſe of people were 
aſſembled in the Park, Parliament. 
ſtreet, and Palace-yard, to teitify 
their loyalty, by repeated declama— 
tions. His majeſty's attention was 
attracted by the ſound of drums and 
ſes, which proceeded from the 
Royal Juvenile Volunteers, who 
were ſtationed on the leads of Mr, 
Watſon's projecting ſhop-iront, to 
the number of about zo, in a blue 
and gold uniform, with ſmall muſ- 
kets. As his majeſty paljed. the 
drums and fifes played the revere, 
and the whole corps ſaluted his ma- 
jelly. The novelty of the tight of 
50 youths, from 12 to 16 years Ot 
age, arrayed in full military uniform, 
attracted the particular attention ol 
his majety. A label Mas placed 
in their front, in large 
« Ready to ſucceed our fathers in 
defence of our king and country.“ 

Uis majeſty arrived at he houſe 
of peers about ten m1 utesatter three 
o'cluck. On his entrance, he was 
met by the Duke of Norfolk, as 
hereditary marihal ot Engiind, with 
his ſtaif of office and Lord Auck- 
land with the ſtar of office of cham. 


3 + « /* 
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berlain, in the room of Lord Gwydir, 
who was prevented from attending 
through indiſpoſition. His lordſhip, 
as is cuſtomary when his majeſty 
attends the houſe, previouſly ex- 
amined every part uf it, to ſee that 
all is ſafe; a cuſtom which has pre- 
vailed ever fince the diſcovery of 
the gunpowder plot. His majeſty 
being ſeated on the throne, a meſſage 
was Ciipatched to the houſe of com- 
mons, to intimate his majeſty's pre— 
{ence in the houſe of peers, and to 
require their immediate attendance 
at the barof that houſe. The com- 
mons being come, his majeſty made 
the following moſt gracious ſpecch : 
& My Lords and Gentlemen, Since [ 
laſt met you in parliament, it has 
been my chief object to carry into 
etrect thule meaſures which you 
wifdom nad adopted for the defence 
of the united kingdom, and for the 
vigorous proſecution of the war, 
In theſe preparations, I have been 
teconded by the voluntary exertions 
of all ranks of my people, in a man- 
ner that has, if pollible, ſtrengthen— 
cd the:r claims to my confidence and 
attection. They have proved, that 
the menaces of the enemy have 
only ſerved to rouſe their native and 
hereditary ſpirit, and that all other 
conſiderations are loſt in a general 
diſpoſition to make thoſe efforts and 
ſacriices, which the honour and 
ſatety of the Kingdom demand, at this 
important and critical conjuncture. 
& Though my attention has prin. 
cipally been directed to the great 
object ot internal ſecurity, no op» 
portunity has been loſt of making 
an impreſtion on the foreign pollel- 
11005 of the enemy. The iflands of 
St. Lucia, of Tobago, of St. Pierre, 
and Miquelon, and the ſettlements 
oi Demarara and Efequibo, have 
lurrendered to the Britith arms. In 
the conduct of the operations by 
vhich thote valuable acquiſitions 
have been made, the utmoſt promp- 
titude and zeal have been diſplayed 
by the officers employed on. thote 
ſervices, and by my forces acting 
under their command by ica and land. 
„In freland, the leaders, and 
leveral inferior agents, in the late 
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traiterous and atrocious conſpiracy, 
have been brought. to juſtice; and 
the public tranquillity has experi- 
enced no further interruption. I 
indulge the hope, tht uch of my 
deluded ſubjects as have iwerved 
from their allegiance are now con- 
vinced of their error; and that hav- 
ing compared the advantages they 
derive from the protection of a tree 
conſtitution with the condition of 
thoſe countries which are under the 
dominicn of the French government, 
they will cordially and zcalouſly 
concur, inr: liſticg any attempt that 
may be made againſt the ſecurity and 
independance of my united kingdom. 

* Gentlemen of tie Houſe of Commons, 
J have a perfect reliance on your 
public ſpirit for making ſuch pro- 
vition as may be neceiſary for the 
ſervice of ihe year, "The provyreſ- 
five improvement of the revenue 
cannot fail to encourage you to per— 
ſevere in the ſyſtem which lias been 
adopted, of defraying the expences 
of the war with as little addition as 
poffible to the public debt, and to 
the permanent burthens of the ſtate. 
I tament the heavy preſſure which 
under the preſent circumſtances, 
mult unavoidably be experienced by 
my people; but I am periuaded that 
they will meet it with the good ſenſe 
and fortitude which ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſh their character, under a 
conviction of the indiſpenfable im- 
portance of upholding the dignity, 
and of providing eticctually tor the 
ſafety, of the empire. 

« My Lord and Gentlemen, I have 
concluded a convention with the 
Ning of Sweden, for the purpoſe of 
1djuiting all the differences which 
have ariſen on the ſubject of the 
eleventh article of the Treaty of 
51. I have directed that a copy 
of this convention ſhould be laid 
before vou; and you will, I truſt, 
be of opinion, that the arrangement, 
whilltit upholds our maritimerights, 
is founded on thoſe principles of 
reciprocaladvantage, which are beſt 
calculated to maintain and improve 
the good underſtanding which hap- 
pily iubliſts between tlie two coun» 
tries. | 


« [In the prof cution of the conteſt 
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in which we are engaged, it ſhall 
be, as it has ever been, my firſt ob- 
ject to execute, as becomes nie, the 
great truſt committed to my charge. 
Embarked with my brave avd loyal 
people in one common Cale, it is 
my fixed determination, if the occa- 
lion ſhould ariſe, to ſhare their exer- 
tions and th-ir dangers in the defence 
of our conſtitution, our relig.on, our 
laws, and independence, To the 
activity and valour of my fleets and 
armics, to the zeal and unconquer- 
able ſpirit of my faithful ſubjects, 
I confide the honour of my crown, 
and all thofe valuable intereſts which 
are involved in ihe iſſue of this 
momentous conteſt, Actuated by 
theſe ſentiments, and humbly im- 
ploring the bleſſing of divine pro- 
vidence, I look forward with a firm 
conviction, that if, contrary to all 
juſt expectation, the enemy ſhould 
elude the vigilance of my numerous 
fleets and cruizers, and attempt to 
execute their preſumptuous threat 
of invading our coalts, the conſe— 
quence will be to them, diſcomfiture, 
confuſion, and diſgrace; and that 
ours will not only be the glory of 
ſurmounting preſent difficulties, and 
repelling immediate danger, but the 
ſolid and permament advantage of 
tixing the fafety and independence 
of the kingdom, on the baſis of 
acknowledged {trength, the refult 
of its own tried energy and reſources.“ 

In the preſent dreadful ſtate of 
Europe, the unexample | a{cendency 
of the French government gives it 
the means of keeping up no leſs 
than five conſiderable armies, in what 
are called independent ſtates; all of 
whom are completely clothed, 
equipped, fed, and paid, by the 
people among whom they relide, 
Naples is oppreſſed at preſent with a 
French army of 36,00» men (ſome 
tew of whom are perhaps 1n the 
papal territories) : the Northern 
Italy maintains upwards ot 52,000 
men: lanover 25, 00: Holland 


about the ſame number; and Swite 
zerland a force of a {mailer amount. 
Upon the w hole, we may very lately 
reckon the numbersot French troops, 
thus provided on, at no lets than 

155,000 


x 35,099 ſoldiers, excluiively of many 
temales, the wives of the officers, 
with a train of attendant harpies, 
and of commilkaries, both for mili— 
tary and civil purpoſes, continually 
going and returning. Iathiselimate 

we take no notice > of Piedmont, as 
the French have pre tended to annex 
that valuable pofleſſion for ever to 
France, and y here they keep on 
foot at leaſt a force of 35,000 men, 

If Portugal be not con npelled to ou 
zertain a body of 30 or 40, ooo, ſhe 
muſt yield to the neceſſity of paying 
the full amount of their maintenance, 
for the liberty of preſerving what 
will be called a neutrality, but 
which will be, in reality, a ſtate of 
unwilling and ignominious vailalage. 

Advices from Hamburgh, dated 
the 3d, mention, that the French 
threaten to take poſſeſſion of that 
city, if the inhabitants do not ad. 
Vance the loan that has 
et of them, to the amount of: 
million fterlins, and for which 
Hanover is oflered as a ſccurity. 
he Britiſh miniſter, it is { 
old the Na umburgh crs, that if they 
comply with the demands of France 

all the Hambur h property in Eng- 
land ſhall be confifcated. 

Aftcrall the c See accounts 
that have been given ol the tuation 
of Spain, it is now ſaid; that ſhe 
has eee a ſtate of ncutraulity, 
by an engagement to pay to France 
ſonr millions of livres every month, 
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and to give ſ{ectrity that Portugal 
will make a limilar Fenn Of one 
million. 


The Paris papers fate, that there 
are building at Boulogne Hoating 
batteries to carry nincty-guns each, 
and three very large cables have 
been conve ved for theſe velſels from 
Dunkirk. The cables.are 27 inches 
thick, avd weigh above ſeven tons 
each. The firſt clats of French gun— 
boats draw four feet of water, carry 
100 ſoldiers, and are allowed only 
fix ſailors. The ſecond claſs dr 
from 3 to 34 feet water, carry 30 ſol. 
diers and hve feamen. The third 
claſs, one of which was that lately 
brought into Deal, carry 52 ſoldiers 
and three ſailors. The firſt clats 

tQunt one 24 pounder in the bow, 
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and one 6 and g-pounder aft; the 
ſecond an 18-pound carrocade, and 
a 6 and a g-pounder; the third 
an 18 pound carronade, and a 6 
pounder. 

The Mloniteur contains the memo— 
rable article of government of the 
24th September, ordcring the fol- 
lowing thirty towns, Bruflels, Lou- 
Vain, Dieſt, Tirle mont, Ghent (ex- 
cept the caſtle), Hulſt, Axel, Ter- 
neule, lendyk, Philippine, Damme, 
Dendermonde, A'ifolt, Oudenarde, 
Bruges, Courtray, Menin, I ournay 
(w ith the exception of the citadel), 
Warneton, F Urns, Mons, Ath, L1- 
breſur-Sambre, Namur, Liege, Huy, 
Mafeik, Haſſett, Matines, and Li- 
erre, ſhall no longer be fortreſſes, 
and the fortifications ſhall be raſed. 
This is following up the project ot 
the Emperor Juleph, though not 
upon! his 3 . le Or policy, winch 
Witt, that fortin d towns colt too 

iti ne or war, and too 
much money in time of peace. 
In aniwer to an application oi 
General Nognez, for permiſſion to 
return to France on his parole, he 
has been informed, “that, as the 
iland of St, Lucia ſurrendered at 
| | can have no right to 
make the demand, The indulgence 
with which the Engliſh commanders 
Polen to treat him, and the 
other French priſoners of war taken 
at St. Lucia, in giving them per- 
miſſton, as a firap le act of favour, to 
return to France, was founded on the 
{ſuppoſition that the war would be 
carried on by the French govern. 
ment on the Known principles of for- 
mer wars. —But the Firſt Conſul 
having, in open violation of the el- 
tabliſhed uſage of ail civilized na- 
t! ons, thought proper to detain, as 
prifoners ot war, thoje of bis ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects who had gone to 
France during an interval of pe: ice, 
until ſuch ſubjects ſhall be relea [ſed 
no _ perſons taken in arms, except 
thoſe who may be regularly ex- 
hanged, will have permiſion to 
leave the Britiſh territories, *? 

DzAa'rH. — Admiral Payne, trea-. 
ſurer of Greenwich hoſpital ; he is 
ſucceeded by Capt. Jervis, nephew 
to Earl St. Vincent. 
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Swediſh, &c. 263. 

American republic, 346. 
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Andreoſſi, the French ambaſſador. „473 af. 
rives in England, 9g; returns, 294. 
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Anecdotes, IC VORKHIONAaTY, 543 Of is pPre- 
tent e 169; of. Lord Cornwajlis, 

240; ot Lord Kenyon, 271. 

Alp: ita, an Fitne, 90g. 

' I | 

Aſlott, his frauds on the Bank 213. 

Autumn, Lines on, 92, 391. 

, 

Baronets created, 11 8. 

Beckford, Ale erman, his Liſe, 193. 

Blockade of the E tbe, 282; of the Weſer, 
and of Genoa and Spezzia, 3113 of Havre 
dle Grace, Ged. 3 ils 

Bo ante made firſt conſul for life, 139. 

Boyle, Eon. Robert, his Life, 313. 

Born 
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Bow yet r * . tl IC lcar ned pr! . 2 27 
4 JV 
Bud "Ot, 2014 
| þ anutre th : (Great, 1. 
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Cartrae, John, the painter, 110. 
WW q . : 
Chi E vitaph, 103. 
Chriſterüngs and Burials in 1802. 129, 
—_ 11 * * f 
Cod hin, Re ed, Eaflerby, and Macfarlane, 
tried if Cr ſinking a hip to defraud the un- 
derwr lers, 22,71; Codlin's execution, 
„ 
Coke, Sir ! award, his life, 28g. 
Commerce of Great Britain 
Couftitution of France as ſettled in Auguſt 
18037 211 Of Swillerland, 108. 
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Contentment, a ſonnet, 333 
93 * 


Convention between En: ran d and Sweden n, 


373. 

Ca r11cus and his ſyſtem, 263. 

Corneille, Peter, his life, 361. 4 

Cornwa lis Adm. fails on a cruize, 234. 

0 Or [i 411 Hero, a bal lad, 392. 

Courts-martial, 339. 

Crueliy, inſtances 'of. 2; trial of W. Put- 
ney, 72, 

Currants, hiſt; Try of, 34. 

DoathsSol remarkable per ſons.— Iſaac Barre, 
Mrs. Waſhington, Dr. Garnett, Prince 
Herry of Prutha, Lord Grof venor, Mr. 
Kich Aras, Mad. B cage, KC. 247 483 Alt 
IIuſſein, Dr. Arnold, George Gibbs, 70; 
Mr. Stec le, Mrs. F:ih, M. Calonne, Gen. 

Jerningham, 96; Baron Stacl, Earl of 

Beaulieu, &c. 119; Gen. 3 aud 

D. Stratton, 140; Citizen Olivar 141 
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Matthews, 142; Sir Richard Perryn, &c. 
Duke of Brida ze water, 190; Lady An- 
dover, Mad. Clairon, Klopitock., &. 15 

Col. Montgomery, in a ducl, 214; Dr. 
Lavyard, Lady Wallace, Coumteites Chat- 
1am and Darnley, &c. &c. 216; Lord 


Riy ers, Lou Hant. XI. 7. It. — 472 238; 35 3. 


i St. David's and of Exeter, 262: Lord 
Harrowby and Mr. Richard „ 2622 
D. of Beaufort, Lord F. Cavendiſh, Re- 
cord r ot Lon | „ ec. 1 


Demarara and Ellegulbo taken from the 
Dutch. 595. 
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4 1 by Cromwell, 97 

Ducl, 102 214, 237.; prevented, 329. 

Earthquake in Turkey, Ruſſia, Algiers, and 
America, 117; at VIII 

Ealt-India news, 333. 

Egbert, the firf ein of England, 23. 


aguardia, 141. 
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Puns and Quibbles, 309. No, NVIkt. 
More Puns, 81; Old Pans, 82; Ana- 
grams, 83. No. XIX. The New Par- 
liament, 107; Yankee Wit, 109. No. 
XX. Modern Punſters, 122; Earl of 
Cheſterficld, 123; George Selwyn and 
John Wilkes, 124; Foote, Quin, and 
Garrick, 123. No. XXI. In what man- 
ner a ſtory ſhould not be told, 160; 
doubling a jeſt, 161. No. XXII. Me- 
dical report, 180; Preſſing, 182. No. 
XXIII. On Humour, 1953; ancient anec— 
dote, 196; modern, 197. No. XXIV, 
Hoax upon the Lord-mayor, 227; at 
Somerlet-houle, 228. No. XXV. Pitt 
the Navigator, 250. No, XXVI. Pic- 
ture of Man, 271; of a French tar, 27g. 
No. XXVII. Jokes upon Names, 297. 
No. XXVIII. Firſt of September, 318. 
No. XXIX. Liliputian Volunteers, 342; 
Botany- bay Anecdotes, 343; Advice, 
344 No. XXX. Inv aſton, 367. 

Income-tax, 162, 284,32. 

Inſtallation of Knights of the Bath, 236; 
the fete, 262. 

Johnſon, Dr. his character, 188. 

Iriſh fiſheries, 239. 

Iſle of Man; its preſe nt ſtate, 37. 

Julia, Lines to, 16g, 

Kanguroo, geſtation of, 184. 

Kenyon, Lord, Life of, 37 1. 

Lady Hobart Packet, 160%, 312; the cane 
tain's narrative, 323 

Law and Equity, | 357 ; Law Reports, 
380. 

Letter from Mr. Garrick, 383. 

Linnæus, Life of; 39. 

Little (Mr.) to Miſs Bigg, 93. 

Lord mayor's day, and.t 
cury, 94- 

Loſs of veſſels, 3' 393. 

Louiſiana deſcribed, 

Lunatic Lovers, oy 

Magozines and Newſpapers, 382. 

May-day and April fools, 332. 

Memoirs of Love and Gallaatry. —Dulilot 
and Nervalle, 13, 26; Halechalbe and 
the Unknown Lady, 6g, 7 4, 98 Valen- 
tine and Urſula, 12; "Simoctta 1pha and 
Ilſetilſone, 132, 173, 201, 220; Cleri- 
mont and Arabella, 2555 Sketch from 
Domeſtic Lite, 974 ; Story of Matilda, 
205 3 Juſtine and Rok na, 222; Eliza 
Richardſon, 329; On Female Education, 
362. 

Moonlight on the Sea-ſhore, 22g. 
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Iurder of Mr. Steele, 119; of Maithews 
on Sydenham-common, 142; of a Greens 
wich- -penſioner, 1443 triel and execu- 
tion of the murderer, 192; of Mrs, 
Burk, 263; of Lord Kilwarden and 
Mr. Wolfe, 288. 

MN alcby, bat: 15 of, 121. 

Nelſon's Birth-day, a Cantata, 66. 
ere in the year 1802, 134; in 
Jan. 1803, 143- 

Ode for the Year 1303, 162; for the 
King's Birth- dav, 2973 

01 via playingand fing! g, 210; 

Nuntete, Fuſch's Characters of, 136; Le 
nardo da Vinci, 137; Michacl Angelo 
and Raphacl, 148; Titian, Correggio, 
and  Poul!] in, 149 3 09 lvator Roſa, "and 
tlie Carracci, 159; Albert Durer, Ru- 
bens, and Rembrant, 151. 

Pa rliament; nove, the mcet ng ol gz ; pro- 
rogue a, It 97 3 Meet! got, 395 

Parma, Duke ol, dies; his ſtaics 
to the French republic, gg ; the claim 
of Auſria, 11x, 

_ 

Parody on Mal Us ſoliloquy, 392. 

Peace broken "ft, 233. 

Pcaceable Travel. er, 314. 

Fennant's Tour tot - Hebrides, 89. 

P. tical State of Nations, 1892, 85. 

Pope's Weeping Willow, 1 32. 

Prizes, 235, 258; 282, 310, 331, 381, 

Saint now taken from the French, 398. 

Shipwrecks, 118, 1 423 213z 395 

Sick Traveller, 4289, 

Sierra Leona, Leiter from, 182; 
part Aculars, 318, 

Snonden- peak, lines wri 

Soldicr's Oath of Allegiance, 339. 

Song of Bryan the Maſon, 1g; Of the Sap- 
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Nen on, 67. 


Iin. 92 of Deatu, 333. 
Swimme 18 4 eienr 228. 
. . — 
Swiſs Pa ** 103. 
Tear, lines on a, 282. 


I 'beatric: ts: includin 4 Coll: 18, Sc. -mble, 
a new - Othello * N School, and 
Ros alty he *atre, 69,7 

To Lady I. n 471 1 "To a Lady, with 


a Cap; bo T 2 a b] tid YU. me. 2 Lady 7 188 , 


To Laura, 233; ToC harity : "a4 3. 
Tobago taken from the French 
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Volunteers, their former {ervices, $93; hon 
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treated DY Tic government, 304. 
W bo oy ongs, 282, 3806. 
385 \ " . 
W ries in Spaniſh America, 301. 
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